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TALKS  WITH  SWAM!  TURIY  AMANDA 
AT  BENARES 


It  was  the  day  following  the  anniversary  festival  of  Swami 
RnihaumandajTs  birthday.  The  Swami  said  in  reference  to 
J—  ;  **He  came  to  see  me  sometime  ago,  He  is  a  staunch 
believer  in  |?n««sftafeara~free*wiH  and  free  agency,  I  put  the 
other  side,  that  of  destiny,  before  him,  I  said,  'We  baw 
seen  both  these  aspects,  and  therefore  look  upon  the  Divine  will 
as  the  stronger  factor.  You  perhaps  have  not  seem  failure  to 
life.  That  is  why  you  are  so  emphatic  about  free-will/  Bui 
ha  fmnMy  and  naively  upheld  his  thesis,  He  had  come  to  eon* 
gttttilabe  u$  on  our  works  of  service*  When  I  said  that  they 
were  poidble  through  the  gracious  will  of  God,  he  replied,, 
*No,  not  ttemgh  God's  will,  but  through  yotir  cwa  efforts,1" 
He  remarked  tfatt  Stdhtis  have  bright  ruin  00  the  country  by 
their  preaching  of  Vairagya.  But  he  is  a  line  man  and  I  lite 
Mucu*1 
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1 2th  February,  1321 

The  talk  this  morning  turned  on  N—  whom  the  Swami 
praised  very  highly,  Referring  to  Y— ,  he  suicl  ;  "He  wants 
to  put  by  some  money  before  retiring  fmm  the  \\orld.  The 
idea  of  begging  one's  food  frightens  him.  Bui  then  his  won't 
be  true  renunciation.  'Wander  about  living  on  alms."  Begging 
is  holy,  it  teaches  reliance  on  God,  And  one  conies  to  feel  that 
all  places  are  His  and  that  one  gets  only  when  lie  #tve*.  One 
cannot  otherwise  get  rid  of  fear  and  reliance  on  men/* 

The  Swami  spoke  of  D — ,  how  he  used  to  be  troubled  by 
a  detective.  He  and  the  detective  were  once  scaled  before  the 
Swami,  when  the  Swami  said,  "Why  do  you  allow  him  to 
enter  your  house?  Can  you  not  kick  him  out?'*  These  words 
gave  D —  courage  and  he  feared  no  more. 

"Same  are  alarmed,"  the  Swami  remarked,  "at  the 
idea  of  sharing  their  things  with  others.  There  was  a  ttulhu 
who  used  to  live  in  a  forest.  To  him  once  came  a  king  seeking 
God,  having  renounced  his  kingdom.  The  Sadhu  became  alarmed 
at  this  prospective  partner  of  his  daily  bread.  So  he  said  to  the 
king,  "You  must  give  up  all  company.  Go  deeper  into  the 
forest  where  it  is  perfect  solitude,*  The  king  took  the  won  Is  in 
an  earnest  spirit  and  left  him  and  retired  into  the  deep  forest, 
In  a  short  while  there  came  a  man  bearing  food  for  two  persons, 
out  of  which  he  gave  his  usual  portion  of  bread  to  the  Sadhu. 
The  Sadhu  found  that  the  man  had  reserved  a  gold  dish  laden 
with  delicacies  and  asked  him  whom  it  was  meant  for.  *It  is 
for  him/  he  replied,  'who  has  been  a  king.1  The  Sadhu  flared 
up, — 'What !  mere  bread  for  me  who  am  so  old  a  Sadhu  ami 
all  these  delicacies  for  a  novice!*  The  man  said,  *l  do  not 
know  all  these.  But  he  who  sent  me  had  said  that  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  bread,  yon  may  take  to  the  scythe.1  The 
Sadhu  had  been,  before  he  renounced,  a  grass-cutter.  The  idea 
was  that  if  he  and  the  king  did  not  feel  content  with  their  prow 
ent  life,  they  might  go  back  to  their  old  occupations,  the  Sadhu 
to  $ras$-mowing  and  the  king  to  his  kingdom.  Why  then  should 
;not  the  king  be  carefully  served? 

"This  is  a  fine  story,  profoundly  significant, 
"It  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Shanti  A&htitma.    The 
railway  station  nearest  to  the  A&bmma  was  fifty  miles  off,  and 
the  nearest  neighbour,  a  postmaster,  five  miles.    Water  had  to 
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"be  carried  up  in  barrels  from  a  place  three  miles  distant.  When 
I  observed  these  conditions  I  felt  extremely  dejected.  How, 
I  thought,  could  about  fifteen  people  live  in  a  place  like  this? 

•  Anxious  thoughts  filled  my  mind  in  the  morning.  At  night  I 
had  a  kind  of  vision  in  which  1  saw  a  mother- bird  feeding  her 
young  as  described  in  the  Chandi,  and  I  was  given  to  tinder- 
stand  that  the  .Mother  had  pre-arranged  everything.  Next  clay 
came  a  friend  of  one  of  the  party,  who  was  a  water-diviner. 

"In  the  meantime  I  had  a  good  rebuke  from  a  lady  member 
for  my  anxiety,  who  said  that  I  had  less  understanding  than 
even  'Baby'  inasmuch  as  I  had  no  faith  in  the  Mother.  *Baby* 
was  the  name  given  by  Swaniiji  to  a  very  devout  girl.  The 
rebuke  seemed  to  me  to  have  come  from  Mother  Herself.  It 
so  happened  that  the  water-diviner  returned  after  two  hours* 
•stroll  in  the  Ashrama  grounds  and  reported  that  there  were  as 
many  as. three  sources  of  -water  there.  The  nearest  source  was 
chosen,  and  he  du#  a  little  and  discovered  a  fine  spring  of 
water.  And  thus  everything  was  gradually  all  right  in  the 
Shan t i  Ashrama . 

"It  is  Me  who  is  fining  every  things.  Only  the  One  exists, 
none  el*x-.  It  is  extremely  cliflU*u»H  to  see  'the  Atmau  in  all 
thiiiKs  and  all  things  in  the  Atinan,*  ami  *Ood  as  existing 
equally  in  all  beings.'  We  talk  ulibly  nlxwt  it  and  preach  it  to 
others.  But  how  very  hard  to  practise  it  !  Everything  is 
within  us.  Joy  and  sorrow  have  w>  objective  existence.  We 
project  joy  from  within  its  and  associate  it  with  certain 
things.,., 

"The  Jtiani  speaks  and  thinks  of  the  *I*  as  identical 
with  the  Atman.  We  identify  it  with  the  body,  To  perceive 
the  Divine  in  one's  consciousness  is  nothing  but  merging  the 
ego  in  the  Atman.  *As  pure  water  poured  Into  pure  water, 
becomes  the  same,  so  becomes  the  self  of  the  sage,  O 
who  knows  the  unity  of  the  Atman/  *f 


NORTHWARD  HO  ! 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

On  the  threshold  of  the  new  year,  to  our  readers  ami 
sympathisers,  greetings!  Prabuddha  Bharata  also  enters  now 
the  thirty-second  year  of  its  life.  How  we  would  like  to  feel 
that  its  life  has  not  been  in  vain  !  It  was  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago  that  Swami  Vivekananda  brought  it  from  Madras  to 
this  Ashrama  in  the  heart  of  the  Himalayas,  and  blessed  it 
saying : 

"The  world  in  need  waits,  O  Truth  ! 
No  death  for  thee ! 
Resume  thy  march, 

With  gentle  feet  that  would  not  break  the* 
Peaceful  rest,  even  of  the  road-side  dust 
That  lies  so  low.    Yet  strong  and  steady. 
Blissful,  bold  and  free.     Awakener,  ever 
Forward!    vSpeak  thy  stirring  words.** 

Our  great  Leader's  behests  have  ever  teen  before  our 
mind's  eye  as  we  have  worked  from  year  to  year.  Yet  perhaps 
we  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  noble  heights  whereon  the  Swami ji 
placed  our  ideal.  Maybe  we  have  sometimes  faltered  and  have 
lacked  that  "untiring  strength  which  is  Infinite  Love,1'  For, 
though  the  spirit?  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.  But  amidst 
all  these  the  Swami *s  great  blessings  have  been  our  unfailing 
inspiration.  And  often  perchance  we  have  brought  light  into 
darkness,  filled  the  desolation  of  despair  with  roseate  hope  and 
infused  strength  into  flagging  spirits.  Of  these  our  readers 
alone  can  tell.  We  are  content  with  doing  our  best.  We  have 
tried  to  sound  the  unvoiced  longings  of  0ur  readers  and 
responded  to  them  in  the  light  of  wisdom  that  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  the  great  seers,  "the  fathers  ol  the  race;11  Quj 
work  has  not  been  easy*  It  has  been  our  fate  to  walk  against 
the  prevailing  current  of  thought.  The  Western  civilisation 
that  the  British  occupation  imported  into  India  lias  been  scarcely 
a  blessing.  It  came  at  a  time  wfaeti  the  national 
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tired  after  Its  gigantic  labours  at  assimilating  the  Islamic 
culture.  And  it  was  so  sudden  in  coming  and  so  unfamiliar  ! 
.For  years  we  lay  dazed  under  the  passing  whirlwind.  And 
it  is  only  lately  that  the  awakening  has  come  with  efforts  at 
regaining  the  lost  balance.  That  critical  attitude  and  deep 
historical  sense  with  which  the  vanquished  should  face  the 
dominating  culture,  were  sadly  wanting  and  are  even  now 
rare.  Ours  has  been  a  struggle  against  this  obstinate  apathy 
and  ignorance. 

But  we  do*  not  despair.  We  have  faith  in  the  future.  We 
know  India  cannot  die,  she  has  yet  to  fulfil  great  things  in  the 
life  of  humanity.  And  we  shall  be  unsparing  in  voicing  the  truth 
for  which  India  lives,  the  message  of  the  spiritualisation  of  life. 
We  shall  tirelessly  repeat  our  warnings  to  our  West-infatuated 
countrymen  till  the  true  glory  of  India  is  revealed  to  their 
vision  and  the  nation  comes  into  its  own. 

We  do  not  look  upon  our  nation  as  an  irreconcilable 
element  in  the  scheme  of  humanity.  We  are  the  only  people 
who  are  national  and  yet  international.  For,  the  ideals  of  our 
nation  are  the  same  as  those  of  humanity,  and  by  being  truly 
national  we  become  also  truly  international.  And  no  nation 
can  fall  in  a  line  with  the  larger  movements  of  internationalism 
unless  it  makes  its  ideals  purely  spiritual,,  Anything  less  than 
that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  realisation  of  the  brotherhood 
of  men  which  is  the  brightest  dream  of  the  a^e*  Our  plea 
to  both  our  eastern  and  western  readers  has  been  the  same  : 
Be  truly  spiritual,  wherein  lies  both  individual  and  collective 
salvation.  No  greater  message  can  we  conceive  of  in  this 
juncture  of  history  than  the  call  '  to.  the  life  and  the  truth  of 
the  Spirit,  All  our  present  complications  are  traceable 
ultimately  to  the  neglect  of  our  spiritual  nature.  We  stand  on 
the  widest  basis  of  spirituality,  on  which  alone  the  diverse 
nations  of  the  world  can  be  made  one,  And  surely  ours 
cannot  be  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 


As  we  write  these  lines,  the  snows  are  felling, 
steadily  around  us  in  -the.,  midst  of  a  preternatural  silence* 
The  hills  have  become  all  white  and  the  plants  are  covered  .and 
overladen  with  *  the  white  flakes.  There  •  is  •  not  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  silence  is  so  profoundly  deep  that.  -we 
seem  almost  to  hear  the  whispers  of  the  gods,  and  to  gasse  on 
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the  effulgent  white  form  of  the  Great  God  Shiva  in  the  inner- 
most depths  of  meditation.  We  are  no  longer  on  the  e-uth, 
we  seem  transported  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Absolute  I. 
Wonderful  these  Himalayas,  sublime  and  transcendent  I  How 
we  wish  our  readers  could  be  with  us  at  this  moment  to  drink 
deep  of  this  supremely  spiritual  experience !  For,  verily  the 
Himalayas  are  a  symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  secret  essence  of 
India!  Where  indeed  is  a  place  more  sacred  than  these  sacred 
mountains  where  the  Lord  of  Eternity  dwells  for  ever?  "This 
is  the  land  in  which  was  born  Parvati,  the  Mot  bur  of  India, 
This  is  the  holy  land,  where  every  ardent  soul  in  India  wants 
to  come  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  to  close  the  last  chapter  of 
its  mortal  career.  On  the  tops  of  its  mountains,  in  the  depths 
of  its  caves,  or  the  banks  of  its  rushing  torrents,  have  been 
thought  out  the  most  wonderful  thoughts,  a  little  hit  of  which 
has  drawn  so  much  admiration  even  from  foreigners  and  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  most  competent  jutl^cs  to  be 
incomparable.  This  is  the  land  where  rishis  lived  and  philo- 
sophy was  born.**  Yea,  every  inch  of  these  mountains  is  holy, 
The  very  air  is  surcharged  with  spirituality  which  even  the 
most  obtuse  mind  can  tangibly  feel.  The  attractions  of  the 
chequered  plains  seem  insipid  before  the  soul-enthralling 
beauties  of  this  Abode  of  Shiva.  What  sojourner  in  these 
mountains  has  not  felt  the  calming  influence  of  their  siublime 
grandeur  ?  Even  the  most  turbulent  heart  soften*  at  their 
unseen  touch  and  feels  as  it  has  nowhere  felt  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  spiritual, 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  variegated 
charms  of  these  great  mountains  upon  whose  crests,  * 'exultant, 
bold  and  free,  is  stamped  the  imprint  of  eternity.**  There  Is 
no  end  to  their  beauty  by  day  or  by  night.  One  described 
these  hills  once  as,  the  very  person  of  Shiva  enwrapped  in  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  Eternal.  So  indeed  one  perceived  them 
in  a  moment  of  transcendental  vision.  The  premier  poet  of 
India  called  the  Himalayas  devatalma,  * 'God-souled .' *  Verily 
we  seem,  as  we  look  on  their  sky-kissing  crests  rising  tier  after 
tier,  calm  and  majestic,  and  breathe  their  cool  and  fragrant  air^ 
almost  to  sense  God.  The  forests  of  pines  and  deodars  ;  the 
seasons  of  flowers,  with  their  feasts  of  rhododendrons,  cosines 
blossoms  and  roses  ;  the  infinite  number  of  scmg~bird$t  one  of 
which  cotnes  every  summer  to  ocir  Asfaramt  to  remind  ws  of 
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our  wasted  hours  by  reiterating-  iu  an  unwearied  song,  tumi 
kee  hachcha  goh — "what  are  you  doing* *  ;  the  placid  view  of 
fleecy  clouds  sleeping  in  the  mornings  among  the  blue  moun- 
tains, sometimes  shrouding  the  hills  and  defiles  in  grey  mists 
and  again  failing  in  con tinuotus  torrents  for  hours,  till  innumer- 
able cataracts  flow  in  booming  waters  from  every  summit  and 
the  hills  echo  Mar  Har  Om,  Har  Har  Om;  then  the  sudden 
coming  of  the  autumn,  which  the  Veclic  rishis  evidently  dwell- 
ing in  the  Himalayas  declared  of  yore  to  be  the  queen  of 
seasons,  for,  verily  then  the  sky  is  suddenly  cleared  of  all 
clouds,  the  blue  assumes  its  gladdest  tint,  the  sun  becomes 
golden,  and  all  nature  laughs  in  the  serene  content  of  leafy 
luxuriance,  and  flowers  of  variegated  hues  bloom  in  millions  and 
the  hill-sides  look  like  the  embroidered  scarf  of  the  queen  of 
the  year  ;  by  and  by  the  deepening  of  cold  with  the  searing 
and  falling  of  leaves  and  the  hills  appearing  splashed  all  over 
with  green,  yellow,  russet  and  red;  and  at  last  the  advent  of 
the  grim  winter  with,  its  cutting  blasts  and  freezing  sleets, 
its  hails  and  snow-falls  subjecting  the  mountains  to  austere 
restraint  and  ascetic  discipline  ;  and  the  return  of  the  ^  ring 
with  its  warming  breath  and  song  and  flowers.;— all  these  and 
many  more,  who  can  ever  do  proper  justice  to  their  beauties? 
They  make  one  their  willing  captive  and  the  throbbing  heart  is 
thrown  under  their  magic  spell.  Yet  the  seen  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  unseen,  and  the  unseen  can  be  felt  only  in  the  silence 
of  the  soul* 

The -long  range  of  snows,  spread  before  our  window  for 
a  continuous  three  hundred  miles,  is  a  magic  Held  of -colours. 
Scarcely  does  the  dawn  peep  through  the  dark  upon  our  side  of 
the  mortal  world  when  the  snow-mountains  flush  light  pink.  And 
lo!  in  a  few  moments  the  pointed  crest  of  Trisul,  white  and 
burnished  like  a  silver  tabernacle,  is  shot  with  dazzling  fire, 
and  in  a  trice  the  whrfe  range  is  flooded  with  gold  Then  as 
the  stin  rises  high*  the  snows  grow  whiter  and  whiter,  looking 
the  very  emblem  of  Divine  purity  and  majesty  against  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sky.  By  and  by  the  day  'declines  and  the  evening'' 
sun  enwraps  them  with  its  golden  rays  and  the  golden  moun- 
tains hang  between  heaven  and  earth  like  a  mystic  dream 
become -real.  * 

Yea,    this    golden    vision  is  not  of-  this  earth.    It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  in  His  serene  and  playful  moods.    To 
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the  ancient  seers  as  they  looked  on  it,  ami  to  those  who  have 
heard  the  call  of  the  Eternal,  it  is  the  vision  of  Shiva  eternal'Iy 
united  with  His  Divine  Consort,  Parvati.  The  austere  and  pure 
white— this  is  Shiva,  and  the  golden  flush  that  animates  it  is 
Parvati  Herself.  And  our  soul  kneels  in  adoration  before  the 
beatific  revelation  of  our  Eternal  Father  and  Eternal  Mother, 
and  we  sing  with  the  great  Sanknra  : 

"O  Mother,  thoti  gran  test  refuse  to  thy  hapless  sons, 
O  Father,  thou  clestroyest  the  universe  with  thy  mad  dance, 
O  Mother,  thou  createst  the  joys  of  life,  hut  thou,  <)  Father, 
destroyest  them  with  the  burning  gax.e  of  thy  wisdom-eye, 
O  Shiv&,  our  salutations  to  thee,  O  Shiva,  to  t-hee  our  saluta- 
tions ! 

"Thy  person,  O  Mother,  is  of  the  hue  of  the  golden 
champak,  and  thine,  O  Father,  is  camphor- white,  Thy  lucks 
flow  in  profuse  curls,  O  Mother,  but  thine,  O  Father,  are  matted. 
To  thee  our  salutations,  O  Shiva,  O  Shiva,  to  thee  our 
salutations ! 

"Thy  hair,  O  Mother,  is  black  like  the  darkest  cloud,  thy 
body,  O  Father,  is  smeared  with  white  ashes.  O  Shiva,  thou 
art  the  mother  of  the  universe,  and  thou,  O  Shiva,  art  its 
father.  To  thee  our  salutations,  to  thee  our  salutations! 

"O  Mother,  thou  art  the  eternal  companion  of  Shiva,  and 
thou,   O  Father,   art   the  eternal   companion   of  ShiviL     O   ye 
"Inseparables,  to  ye  our  salutations,  our  salutations!** 

And  Swaini  Vivekananda  placed  Pmbuddha  Bhamta  in  the 
{-radio  of  these  mountains  and  uttering  solemn  benedictions : 

••"Then 'start  afresh 

From  the  land  of  thy  birth,  where  vast  cloud-belted 

Snows  do  bless  and  put  their  strength  in  thee, 

For  working  wonders  new.     The  heavenly 

River  tune  thy  voice  to  her  own  Immortal  HOUR  ; 

Deodar  shades  give  thee  eternal  peace. 

And  all  above,         .. 

Himala*s  daughter  Umlt,  gentle,  pure, 

The  Mother  that  resides  in  all  as  Power 

And  Life j  who  works  all  works,  and 

Makes  of  One  the  world,  whose  mercy 

Opes  the  gate  to  TVttth,  and  shows 
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The  One  in  AW,  give  thee  untiring 
Strength,  which  is  Infinite  Love/' 

Those  blessings  have  not  been  in  vain.  Yes,  we  have  felt 
the  Himalayas  to  be  our  unfailing  inspiration.  They  have  been 
before  us  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  supreme  ideals  of  India 
and  of  life,  for  the  Himalayas  are  indeed  the  image  and  symbol 
of  spiritual  ideals.  For,  what  are  India's  ideals  ?  What  is 
the  keynote  of  the  music  of  her  life  ?  The  call  of  the  Infinite* 
the  quest  of  the  Beyond,  of  the  Spiritual  as  the  only  ideal- — 
• — this  has  been  the  eternal  burden  of  her  song.  To  seek  and 
realise  God,  that  is  the  aim  towards  which  she  has  directed  all 
her  efforts,  individual  and  collective.  No  man  or  nation  can 
strive  after  and  have  all  things*  One  cannot  serve  both 
mammon  and  God  at  the  same  time,  one  must  choose  between 
them.  And  India  made  her  choice  once  for  all  on  some  blessed 
day  in  the  ancient  past  and  installed  God  on  the  altar  of  her  wor- 
ship, and  prepared  herself  to  forego,  if  need  be,  the  comforts 
and  profits  of  earthly  things  in  fealty  to  her  Divine  ideal* 
Not  that  therefore  she  denies  earthly  prosperity  to  all  equally. 
In  her  scheme  of  life,  realism  and  idealism  have  each  their 
legitimate  place-  Her  Varnashmma  Dharma  has  conceived  life 
as  a  travelling'  onward  through  the  experiences  of  life  to  its 
final  denial,  For  life's  experiences  have  their  ultimate  value 
in  revealing  the  futility  of  themselves  and  the  glimpse  of  That 
which  is  beyond  life.  So  India  does  not  deny  life  in  the  orcli- 
nary  sense.  It  rather  enjoins  everyone  to  strive  and  struggle 
and  gain  according  as  one's  nature,  swabhtwa,  prompts,  but 
always  with  the  restraining  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  ideal; 
Life  is  therefore,  in  the  Indian  conception,  both  bhoga  and 
tyagaf  but  ultimately  only  tyag&*  Tena  tyaktena  bhunjUhah— 
**enjoy  it  through  renunciation/*  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Varnashrama  dharm&.  Human  nature  must 
express  itself  in  action.  To  deny  nature  Is  to  stunt  it/  not  to 
annihilate  it.  It  has  been  found  to  conform  to  four  fundamental 
types,  Brahmana,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya  and  'Shudra,  each^rf  • 
which  has  its  characteristic  tendencies  and  congenial  activities. 
They  must  be  allowed  free  scope  to.,  work  out  these '  tendencies 
in  fit  actions..  "But- mere  expression  is  not  beneficial  unless' it. ; 
is  in  the  .right' direction.  Therefore  actions  must  be  •  moulded 
b^r  g&my&m&t  in  reference  to  the  tiltit&ate .ideal  of  spiritual  ielf- 
2 .  ••  "  '••  •'  '  ••  '  •  '  .  '  •  •  •  '  •'  .  .'"  ."'"  ' 
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realisation,  the  realisation  of  the  Divine,  The  whole  life  fa 
therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  quest  after  the  Divine 
realisation,  and  all  experience  and  action  must  be  subsumed 
•tinder  that  ideal*  The  ideal  must  be  maintained  intact  at  all 
<costs,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  material  interests.  And  so  India 
has  held  to  her  ideal  through  weal  and  woe,  through  sunshine 
and  storm.  Hers  has  not  been  always  an  easy  and  smooth 
career.  Great  disasters  have  sought  to  strangle  her  'life.  Alien 
ideals  have  often  sought  to  estrange  her  children  from  her* 
And  she  has  seen  her  sons  and  daughters  reduced  to  the  worst 
straits  because  of  their  love  for  her  and  her  ideals,  But  she 
Jhas  patiently  endured  all  these  till  the  sun  has  shone  again  and 
God  has  smiled  and  her  sufferings  have  been  rewarded  by  an 
abundant  increase  of  her  original  strength.  She  has  never 
faltered  in  her  faith  in  her  God-appointed  ideal. 

Not  only  in  her  own  home  has  she  consolidated 
her  ideal,  but  she  has  also  carried  her  message  of 
spiritual  self-realisation  and  the  power,  peace  and  joy 
thereof,  to  lands  far  beyond  her  borders  ;  and  ulmost 
the  whole  of  Asia  bears  eloquent?  testimony  to  her 
loving  ministrations  to  her  less  fortunate  sisters.  She  sent  out 
in  every  age  legions  of  her  children  to  preach  the  spiritual 
evaluation  of  life  to  peoples  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  lesser 
considerations.  She  preached  the  ideals  of  God-realisation,  the 
spiritual  integrity  of  man,  peace,  love,  service,  non-violence  nml 
remmciation  as  the  only  worthy  ends  to  be  pursued  by  mankind, 
And  wherever  her  messengers  went,  life  xvas  made  more  nmplc 
and  perfect  by  their  instructions  and  example,  nobler  Sfleals 
prevailed  and  an  unwonted  sweetness  ntitl  purity  |K*rmeUed 
thought  and  action.  The  outlook  was  changed  not  tinder  the 
aggression  of  the  new  thought  but  as  a  fulfilment  an*!  oxpimsKm 
of  the  original  outlook.  "Her  influence  has  always  fallen  IJJJOTI 
the  world  like  that  of  the  gentle  clew,  unheard  and  .scarcely 
marked,  yet  bringing  into  bloom  the  fairest  flowers  of  the 
earth."  For,  to  the  bearers  of  her  message,  the  message  was 
ngk  a  verbal  affair,  but  ©ne  of  their  own  inmost  experience- 
Behind  their  words  and  deeds  were  the  living1  realisations  of 
their  teachers  and  themselves.  They  gave  out  of  the  fulness 
of  their  heart.  Had  they  not  seen  their  Masters  giving  them- 
selves away  for  the  love  and  service  of  others?  Higl  they  not 
found  in  the  passion  of  that  self-sacrifice  the  ac&ie  of  spiritual 
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wisdom  and  the  pinnacle  of  self-realisation?  So  that  impelled 
.them  out  of  themselves  to-  go  far  and  wide  and  act  likewise,  to 
water  barren  soil  with  the  blood  of  their  heart.  Their 
thought,  word  and  action  all  proclaimed  the  vanity  of  earthly 
pursuits  and  the  reality  of  the  Spirit. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  she  has  clone  for  her  step-children.  She 
has  gone  out  to  help  them,  but  she  has  with  still  greater  self* 
sacrifice,  allowed  the  savage  and  the  turbulent,  the  civilized 
and  the  semi-civilized,  the  trampled  and  the  arrogant,  of  all 
colours  and  creeds,  to  enter  her  hospitable  home  that  by  living1 
within  her  steadying  and  purifying:  spiritual  precincts,  they 
might  be  reborn  into  a  better  and  more  glorious  life.  What  a 
long-  story  of  martyrdom  has  been  hers  from  the  dawn  of  history 
up  to  the  present  hour  !  They  came  in  hordes,  mad  with  the 
lust  of  blood  and  plunder,  -pillaged  her  temples  and  townships, 
laid  smiling  lands  waste  and  wiped  off  all  marks  of  culture  and 
refinement.  The  mother  of  nations  patiently  bore  these  inflic- 
tions. And  slowly  her  patient  love  bore  fruit  in  the  toning 
clown  of  their  savage  nature.  Lo!  in  a  few  generations,  the 
turbulent  are  filled  with  the  sweet  wonder  of  a  new  life  and 
revelation.  They  see  glimpses  of  another  world  infinitely 
superior  to  their  greediest  dream.  And  to-day  they,  in  the  same 
line  with  India's  ancient  hosts,  are  wending  their  way  along 
the  path  of  life's  pilgrimage  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Divine.  Was 
the  patience  of  our  great  mother  due  to  weakness  and  lack  of 
power  to  repel?  Do  we  not  see  that  the  moment  a  strange 
race  or  culture  enters  her. sacred  precincts,  she  goes  about,  alert 
and  wide-awake,  preparing  for  effectively  encountering  the 
visitors?  No,  she  does  not  order  out  a  military  general*  She 
sends  out  a  prophet,  a  spiritual  iflarshal.  She  sleeps  not  nor 
is  she  weak.  It  is  a  blasphemy  to  think  this  way  of  our  great 
mother.  She  lias  her  own  way  of  encountering  tkc  crises  of  his- 
tory. Have  we  not  seen  how  long  before  itw  even  scented  the 
danger  of  the  impact  of  western  civilisation  and  its  disintegrat- 
ing effect  on  our  national  culture  and  outlook,  India  brought 
forth  in  Sri  Ramakrishna  the  leader  and  the  general  who 
would  fight  her  battle  to  victory?  If  India  were  really  weak, 
could*  she  produce  Sri  Ramakrishna  or  Swam!  Vivekananda  ? 
Therefore  left*  us -'not  forget  where  out  strength  truly'  lies -ftad 
seek  for  it  in  unaccustomed  places.  1%is  Is  not  mtr  way.  Our 
Way  is  always -open,  to  us  and  no  power  in  -heaven  or  earth -.can 
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ever  block  it.  Political  depressions  \vure  ncwssury,  for  other- 
wise the  foreign  nations  could  not  come  to  India's  hermitage 
to  learn  their  spiritual  lessons.  India  stands  for  lite  Aryunisa- 
tifrn,  that  is  to  say,  spiritualisation  of  all  people,  Therefore  all 
must  come,  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  to  min&k'  ajnon,i*  her 
children  and  realise  the  only  true  unity,  the  spirit  mil  solidarity 
of  mankind.  Therefore  India  bows  low  from  thru-  to  time  to 
let  the  new  hosts  pass  iti.  This  is  tin-  inwardness  of  India's 
political  subjection.  This  is  not  to  her  shame*,  Shame  indeed, 
a  great  shame  will  it  be*  if  her  sons  and  dantfliU-rj*  fornt't  n,c 
one  aim,  the  one  purpose,  of  their  life,  its  spiriina!is*ition. 

These  sky-kissing  white  peaks  of  the  siimv-mmmiams 
tell  us  ever  of  the  eternal  goal  of  India.  As  they  stand  in  iiu-ir 
awful  majesty  and  austere  grand  cur,  they  remind  us  of  the 
unchanging  and  adamantine  nature  uf  the  motif  of  Imh.iV  life, 
and  our  knees  bend  down  in  adoration.  To  look  «m  tin  in  \vlrn 
stand  like  guardian  angels  overlooking  India's  plains,  js  t«>  he 
perpetually  filled  with  the  intense  truth  of  India's  spiritual  idval. 
And  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  enwrap  them  with  their  «olden 
splendour,  we  seem  to  feel  that  India's  life  with  all  its  varied 
activities  and  aspirations  has  ever  behind  it  the  stern  reality 
of  the  spiritual  life.  The  golden  mist  conies  and  pusses  anon, 
but  the  white  majesty  ever  remains.  So  also  HfVn  experience 
with  all  its  vicissitudes  comes  and  goes,  hut  India  knows  ant! 
declares  that  behind  the  passing  show  of  life,  lies  the  Real,  tlic 
truth  of  the  Spirit,  whose  realisation  is  the  only  end  towards 
which  all  efforts  must  stretch  themselves.  Thin  is  the  ctcrnnl 
warning  of  the  Himalayas.  And  this  is  the  message  which  tlic 
great  Swami  laid  on  us  to  declare ; 

"And  tell  the  world- 
Awake,  arise,  and  dream  no  more ! 
This  is  the  land  of  dreams,  where  Karma 
Weaves  unthreaded  garlands  with  our  thoughts, 
Of  flowers  sweet  or  nosdous,— and  none 
Has  root  or  stem,  beitiR  bom  in  naught,  which 
The  softest  breath  of  Truth  drives  back  to 
Primal  noHubagncas.    Be  bold,  and  face 
The  Tmth  I    Be  we  with  it !    l&t  visions  <^a§% 
Or,  if  yota  canaiot,  dream  tmt  trutr  ^rttsus, 
Which  are  Bternaft  I<o*re  titd  Service  Px*t." 
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There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hindu  monks  that  they  must 
ever  travel  northwards  till  they  have  lost  themselves  in  the 
sacred  silence  of  the  Himalayas.  Yes,  our  life  is  a  journey 
northwards.  From  the  plains  and  jungles  of  life's 
multiple  experience  to  the  calm  snow-peaks  of  unitary 
concionsnesA,  from  worldliness  to  the  world  beyond— that  is  the 
one  infinitely  long  journey  along  the  chequered  path  of  life  and 
death,  till  we  reach  the  Kailash  of  Self-realisation  wherein  dwells 
the  Great  God,  Shiva  Mnhacleva,  enshrined  in  the  Silence  of 
Eternal  Peace  and  Blessedness !  Om  Shantih  !  Shantih ! ! 
Shantih  !  ! ! 


THE  IDEALS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
RAMKRISHNA  MISSION  .* 

By  PRINCIPAL  KAMAKHYA  NATH  MlTEA,  M.A. 
Rajendra  College,  Earidpur,  Bengal 

It  is  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  His  Holiness  the  Swnmi 
Shivananda  Maharaj,  the  head'  of  the  Ramkrishna  Math  and 
Mission,  that  I  venture  to  rise  before  you  this  afternoon  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  aims,  ideals  and  activities  of  the  Mission 
and  at  the  same  time  to  place  before  you  a  few  suggestions  for 
its  expansion  and  improvement*  I  feel  it  a  rare  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  this  august  assembly  for  a 
pani'lld  to  which  we  cannot  think  of  anything  less  than  the  first 
Buddhist  Council  convened  at  Bajgriha  in  the  remote  past 
immediately  after  the  mahctparinirvana-  of  Lord  Gautama  of 
hallowed  memory,  The  parallel  cannot  be  to  anything  less  than 
tins,  for  it  is  my  deliberate!  conviction  that  Ramkrislma  .  and 
Vivekanawla  are  the  heralds  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind  such  as  Lord  Buddha  was  about  two  millenniums  and 
a  half  ago.  It  is  they  who-  have  revealed  to  me  the  Truth  which 
I  "searched  with  many  sighs**  and  that  I  am  proud  to  call 
myself  a  Ilindit  to-day  is  tine  entirely  to  their  message  *and 
lives.  They  it  is  who  have  instilled  a  new  spirit  into  the  palsied 


*  Author  *»  own  slight!  v  amplified  XtagHfih  version  of'  tlie  Bengali 
addre&s  delivered  by  bitu  at  the  public  xneeting.  of  the  fitvt  Convention 
of  the  Ramkriabna  Math  and  Mission  held  at  Beiar'on  the  3rd  April, 

'  '  '  '          ' 
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heart  of  Hinduism — and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  Hindu  \vants 
to  rise  again  after  centuries  of  torpor  then  he  will  have  to  stand 
under  the  banner  unfurled  by  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekanatula. 
The  religion  of  the  Hindu  can  be  a  living  reality  exactly  in 
proportion  to-  the  inspiration  he  derives  from  their  example. 
The  centres  of  their  creative  energy  are  these  Maths  ami  this 
Mission.  As  long  as  these  will  remain  healthy  am!  strong,  so 
long  the  Hindu  will  hold  his  head  high,  his  life  will  vigorously 
grow,  he  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  civilisation  ami  ronfVr 
untold  benefits  on  mankind  by  distributing  his  spiritual  uvaltli 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  irrespective  of  cu^te, 
colour  and  creed.  It  is  this  duty  that  he  discharged  in  the  pnst. 
Earth-grabbing  and  exploitation  never  besmirched  his  name, 

The  signs  are  very  hopeful  indeed.  Only  thirty-two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  memorable  session  of  tlie  world's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  at  Chicago  ;  yet  already  not  only  a  few 
Vedanta  Societies  have  been  established  in  America  but  a  veri- 
table Hindu  Temple  at  San  Francisco  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Here  is  the  first  missionary  enterprise  of  the  genuine  Hindu 
outside  India  since  the  close  of  the  era  of  Buddhist  missions, 
A  momentous  event  like  this  has  not  happened  in  the  history 
of  Hindustan  in  the  course  of  about  a  millemnmn  and  a  half 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the  western  world  have 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  Ranikrishnu** 
Vivekananda  and  after  the  passing  away  of  the  illustrious  Swami 
his  fellow-monks  and  disciples  have  been  preaching  the  Religion 
Eternal  in  the  West  with  a  zeal  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  This  propaganda  in  foreign  countries  is  what  the  Swnmi 
called  his  Foreign  Policy.  How  inestimable  ia  its  international 
value  is  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  reports  ant!  organs 
of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission. 

^  Such  extensive  and  intensive  propagation  of  a  faith'  in  n 
period  so  brief  beats  all  record  in  history.  No  political  power 
stands  behind  this  missionary  movement  such  as 'stood  -behind' 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  It  has  never  had  to 
•  depend  on  any  aid  that  is  extraneous  and  adventitious*  It  stands 
firmly  on  its  own  feet  and  is  great  in  its  own  -glory.  The  secret 
of  its  expansion  is  its  inherent  strength.  That  tremendous  spirit* 
ual  force  which,  manifested  in  the  previou? :  a.vatatfc  revivified 
India  age  after  age  whenever  a  danger  was  impending,  mani- 
fested Itself  -once  more  In  Kamkristtna-Vivekananda  to  raise  her 
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from  a  fall  before  which  all  her  previous  falls  shrink  into  insigni- 
ficance. The  centre  of  this  spiritual  force  is  the  Ramkrishna 
Math,  the  nursery  and  training-ground  of  learned  Brahmacharins 
and  S'annyasins  of  a  character  bold  and  intrepid — Brahmacharins 
and  Sannyasins  who  through  the  grand  organisation  of  the  Ram- 
krishna Mission  are  foremost  in  the  service  of  humanity.  In  its 
wider  sense  the  Mission  includes  all  the  Maths  and  Ashrams 
with  their  propagandistic  activities  but  in  its  narrower  sense  it 
means  only  those  institutions,  educational  and  philanthropic,  so 
well  known  to  the  world.  Though  110  harcl-and-favSt  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  Maths  and  the  Mission,  yet 
the  distinction  just  noted  we  had  better  bear  in  mind  to  be 
able -to  understand  the  relation  between  the  Maths  proper  and 
the  Mission  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood.  The  soul  of  the 
Mission  in  its  narrower  sense  is  the  Math  and  the  soul  of  the 
country  lies  in  the  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions  of 
the  Mission.  The  future  of  the  country  is  quite  assured  as  long 
as  the  ideals  of  the  Maths  and  the  institutions  of  the  Mission 
remain  unimpaired.  This  is  the  Domestic  Policy  of  the  great 
Swami  Vivekananda,  His  Foreign  Policy  and  Domestic  Policy 
together  constitute  what  the  spiritual  hero  has  designated  his 
Plan  of  Campaign.  It  is  for  the  worthy  monks  who  have 
renounced  all  and  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  their 
Master  to  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Maths  and  Ashrams. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  discuss  everything  else  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kamkrishna  Mission. 

Though  my  proper  subject  is  as  stated  above,  yet  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  this  ranch  about  the  Maths  and  Ashrams 
that  these  noble  institutions  are  very  efficiently  conducted. 
Competent  Sannyasins  arc  skilfully  trained  here  for  preaching' 
the  message  of  their  Master  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Brahmacharin&  and  Sannyasins  belonging  to  these  Ashrams  are 
very  ably  editing  the  excellent  Bengali  monthly,  Udbodhan  and 
the  excellent  English  monthlies,  Pr&buddha  Bharata  and  the 
Vedanla  Kesari.*  They  are  also  editing  the  Morning  Star,  an 
English  weekly  and  three  more  papers  •'in  three  different  Inc^an 
vernaculars,  namely,  the  Samanvayct  in  Hindi,  the  Prabuddha 
Kcralam  hi  Malayalanr  and  Sri  Ramaknshna  Vi  jay  am  in  Tamil.' 
Besides  they,  have  already  created  and  are  still  creating  a  vast 

*  Another  English  monthly/  Voice  of  Truth,  has  been  recently  started 

from  our  ICuaUt  Lumpur,  P.  M',  B.  Centre.' — •£<$.*  I*,  B.     •  .  • 
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religious  literature  which  to  many  is  the  sokuv  f>f  life  and 
solace  of  death.  Knowledge  is  assiduously  enltivah'tl  in  the 
Maths  and  Ashrams,  the  libraries  atiadtud  to  tlu-in  arc  steadily 
expanding,  and  I  have  every  reason  in  In.lk«\v  that  these 
libraries  will  soon  assume  dimensions  1:ir.ue  en^n>ih  to  fully 
satisfy  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  monks  and  nenphvtes. 
Outside  India  four  chief  centres  have  !nen  opened  at 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  lya  C  re-sec  n  la  and  H«»ston  in 
America  with  several  branches  affiliated  In  iheiti  and  one 
such  Ashram  has  also  been  established  at  Kualn  I<uiupur 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  another  quarter  nf  the  &!o!>e. 
At  Boston/!'  the  Athens  of  America »  is  published  the  Afc.vMi^e 
of  the  East,  an  ably  conducted  monthly  periodical  and  it  is  the 
Boston  Centre  again  that  publishes  many  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  The  achievement  of  the  Ashrams 
so  far  is  very  gratifying  no  doubt  and  cannot  hut  fill  every 
Hindu  heart  with  pride  and  joy,  but  still  a  great,  deal  more 
has  to  be  done  as  otherwise  the  need  of  India  ami  the  world 
will  not  be  fully  satisfied. 

From  the  propagandist^  side  of  the  Rumkrishmi  Mission 
I  come  now  to  its  humanitarian  activities  which  have  proved 
such  a  blessing:  to  the  country.  The  Maths  or  the  Ashrams 
are  meant  exclusively  for  the  Brahinneharins  and  Saint  vasins  but 
this  branch  of  the  Mission  is  a  department  open  to  all.  The 
chief  function  of  the  Sannyasins  here  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
laymen,  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  true  ethic*  of 
work— the  lofty  ideals  of  renunciation  and  service,  to  educate 
them  in  system  and  method  am!  sifter  tnkin#  flu*  initiative  to 
see  that  everything  passes  smoothly  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
put' it  in  a  nutshell,  the  aim  of  the  Mission  in  to  build  up  a 
nation  of  strong  and  selfless  character  through  the  discipline 
of  true  work.  The  humanitarian  activities  of  the  Minsion  are 
of  two  kinds.  Under  the  first  head  comes  the  work  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked  and  nursing  the  sick  and  under 
the  second  head  that  of  imparting  sound  education  on  a 
regions  and  moral  basis  to  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  country  and  also  af! ording  regular  help  to  the  poor 
and  deserving  students.  Under  the  Unit  head  again  there 
are  two  sub-heads — permanent  institutions  and  temporary 

t  Now  at  &a  Cresce»ta>~~ m.t  JR.  B. 
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measures.  Of  the  permanent  institutions,  the  admirable 
Sevashram  at  Benares  deserves  special  mention.  Temporary 
relief  centres  are  opened  in  times  of  unforeseen  calamities  and 
they  are  closed  when  these  calamities  are  over.  The  thorough- 
ness and  zeal  with  which  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  relieves  the 
distress  of  people  afflicted  by  famine,  plague,  flood  and  cyclone 
at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  India  are  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  newspapers.  It  may  be  said  without  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction  that  before  the  establishment  of  the  Ram* 
krishna  Mission  notle  work  like  this  had  never  been  undertaken 
on  such  a  scale  by  any  man  or  body  of  men  in  the  British  and 
Muhatnmadan  periods  of  Indian  history.  It  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  From  whom  else  to  expect  service  so  arduous  and  loving 
unless  it  be  from  the  children  of  Ramkrishna-Vivekananda  ?  It 
is  a  very  happy  augury  no  doubt  that  other  philanthropic 
organisations  have  been  recently  formed  by  other  bodies  of  men 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission. 

The  second  humanitarian  work  of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission 
is  educational.  The  educational  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
Mission  differ  widely  from  those  obtaining  in  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  land.  Secular  knowledge  is  imparted  in  intimate 
relation  to  religious  and  moral  culture.  The  students  live  in 
constant  touch  with  their  gunts  who  are  all  men  of  noble 
character,  The  lessons  of  the  books  are  made  living  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  culture  combined  with 
practical  training  ..in  agriculture,  arts  and  industries  so  that  the 
students  may  be  self-supporting  and  self-reliant  after  the  course 
at  school,  is  finished.  There-  are  orphanages  and  hoarding- 
houses  for  boys  without  means*  There  are  night  schools  and 
free  .schools  for  the  depressed  classes  and  working  men.  There 
is  again  an  important  Students*  Home  at  Calcutta,  The  largest 
educational  institution  of  the  Mission  has  been  established  at 
Madras  at  a  cost  of  several  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Vidya-pith 
at  Deoghar  also  deserves  special  mention.  The  number 
of  schools  for  boys  and  young  men  maintained  by  the  Barn* 
krishna  Mission  Is  twelve  in  number* 

Of  Girls*  Schools  there  are  only  three — -the  main  institution 
at  Calcutta  ^established  by  the  late,  lamented  Sister  Niveditat 
with  two  branches,  one  at  Bally  and  the  other  at  .Comilla* 
These  schools  are  specially  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Hindu 
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girls  who  are  trained  In  the  Hindu  ideals  of  woman  lux*!  and 
who  are  taught  Sanskrit  and  English  with  their  vernacular. 
Many  more  such  girls'  schools  have  yet  to  be  founded  to 
remove  the  serious  want  of  the  Hindu  community.  Swami 
Vivekananda  was  keenly  alive  to  this  necessity,  for  he*  felt 
within  his  heart  of  hearts  that  true  national  progress  would 
never  be  possible  without  the  education  of  Hindu  women  on 
the  right  lines  and  so  it  is  for  this  purix^  that  he  specially 
employed  Sister  Nivedita.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  our  country  is  the  early  marriuxe  of 
our  girls.  Their  higher  education  will  he  $>ossihte  only  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  their  marriageable  age  will 
be  raised.  It  is  a  happy  sign  no  doubt  that  their  marriageable 
age  is  steadily  rising.  That  all  women  are  <lestine<!  for 
marriage  is  an  idea  also  that  is  gradually  disappearing  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  a  few  highly-educated  nuns  have 
dedicated  themselves  entirely  to  the  ratiso  of  the  women  of 
India.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  girlnt  I  should 
be  failing  in  my  duty  were  1  not  to  specially  mention  Srce 
Sarada  Mandir,  a  noble  institution  where  women- teachers  are 
being  trained. 

The  vision  of  a  Hindu  University  like  the  famous  ancient 
universities  of  Nalanda,  Taxilla,  Odantapnri  and  Vikramsila 
constantly  floated  before  the  eyes  of  Swami  Vivclvunamht,  It 
was  his  earnest  desire  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  n  university 
or  failing  that,  a  college  after  his  own  ideal.  J  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Kashmir  and  stay  there  for  some  time  a  few  years  ago. 
While  there  I  was  credibly  informed  that  Swamiji  had  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  establish  such  a  college  at  SrinuKur.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  wan  quite  willing  to  grant  him  land 
for  the  purpose  but  unfortunately  through  certain  adverse 
circumstances  I  need  not  detail  here  the  scheme*  fell  through. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  nee  that  such 
a  college  is  soon  established  at  a  suitable  place.  It  is  very 
expensive  no  doubt  but  nothing  is  denied  to  a  clogged  pertina- 
city! Such  a  college  would  be  the  best  vehicle  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  Vivekananda.  It  is  a  pity  the  Swami 
passed  away  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  more  he  could  have  dotie  so  many  things  ttiat  they  are 
beyond  the  utmpst  stretch  of  our  imagination.  But  wo  useful 
purpose  is  served  by  regretting  and  imagining*  It  is  the 
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boundeii  duty  of  all  his  children  to  see  that  his  unfinished  work 
is  pushed  forward  as  far  as  possible. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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BY  KALYAN  CHANDRA  GUPTA,  M.A, 
Indian  Institute  of  Philosophy,  Amalner 

Benedetto  Croce  stands  in  the  forefront  of  modern  Italian 
Philosophy.  It  is  mainly  owing-  to  the  interest  which  his 
doctrines  created  that  Italian  Philosophy  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  -thinkers  outside  Italy.  He  was  born  in  1866. 
Unlike  most  philosophers  he  has  never  held  a  professional 
-appointment  in  any  university.  He  has  sufficient  wealth  and 
leisure  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  life  to  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal pursuits.  Thus  his  philosophy  is  singularly  free  from 
narrow  academic  bias  and  has  a  freshness  and  novelty  of  its 
own . 

Before  studying*  the  details  of  his  philosophical  system  it 
is  essentially  necessary  to  understand  what  Croce  means  by 
Philosophy  and  what  he  takes  to-be  its  proper  subject-matter. 

Ordinary  common-sense  looks  upon  all  objects  as  existing 
outside  and  independently  of  the  persons  who  know  them  from 
time  to  time.  That  objects  are  known  dews  not  make  any 
difference  to  them.  All  the  qualities  which  we  perceive  in  a 
thing;  belong  to  .the  tiling  itself  and  would  remain  - 
even  if  nobody  perceives,  them*  It  is  true  that  the  same 
may  .appear  differently  to  different-  persons  at  the  same  time  and 
also  to  the  same  persf.ni  at  different  times.  But.  this  van'ahHitv 
in- the  appearances  of  an  object  is  thought  to  he  quite  consistent 
with  its  {'K>£ses.sm£ 'a  set  of  permanent  cjiiali ties  Which  do  not 
change  with  the  change  of  the  percipient.  Physical,  sciences, 

*.  Benedetto  Croce.'  enjoys  '  a  great  reputation  in  the  philosophical 
world  of  the  West.  The  West  is  trying  to  build  np  a  philosophy  \v!ildh 
will  foe  all-comprehensive  and  include  all  facts  of  life  end  "  reality,- • 
Croce *s  philosophy  is  one  of  the  many  attempts  towards*  its  tx-nlisatum, 
and  though-,  it  militates  against  manv  of  the  Votlantic  ideas  it  is 
interesting  and  Instructive  as  partially  expressive  of  the  present 
p&iloaoplucal  struggles  of  tfee  West* — Ed**  P,  B. 
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however,  make  a  distinction  between  the  essential  ami  non- 
essential  attributes  of  things.  The  former  are  those  uhich  arc 
inherent  in  things  and  would  be  there  even  if  nobody  e\vr 
had  any  knowledge  of  them,  while  the  latter  are  thosx*  \vhiVh 
things  seem  to  acquire  when  they  conic  into  contact  with  the 
sense-organs  of  percipient  beings.  The  world,  a,**  it  ivally  is, 
must  be,  according  to  these  physical  sciences,  u  t 'olivet  ion  of 
innumerable  particles  of  matter  devoid  of  all  sen.sihU'  qualities. 
The  world  as  it  is  experienced  in  sense  perception  LS  not  the 
ultimate  reality  inasmuch  as  it  is  distorted  to  a  laty,e  extent 
by  the  peculiarities  of  our  organisms,  our  dispositions,  \vMus 
and  expectations.  To  know  the  real  nature  of  thr  world  st 
is  necessary  to  get  at  something  whose  character  N  »jir,ic 
independent  of  the  experiences  of  particular  imlivhlitaK  This 
alone  really  and  ultimately  exists.  Iuvrythin.it  vise  is  u-dudMr 
to  it  and  can  be  explained  by  it.  The  presence  m*  absence  of 
percipient  subjects  makes  no  difference,  to  it.  It  is  the  task 
of  physical  sciences  to  study  the  nature  of  this  reality  «|uiu 
apart  from  what  particular  individuals  experience  it  to  he. 

Philosophy  .studies  the  nature  of  Reality  as  a  whole.  The 
different  physical  sciences  also  study  Reality  but  there  is  a  ^reat 
difference  between  the  methods  adopted  hy  them  :wd  Philo- 
sophy. Reality  for  us  is  what  it  is  experienced  us,  We  ran 
deal  with  Reality  only  in  so  far  as  it  forms  part  of  our  experi- 
ence. What  the  different  sciences  do  is  that  they  leave  mil 
the  experiencing  subjects  and  attempt  to  depict  Reality  as  it 
is  in  itself,  that  is,  apart  from  minds  and  their  activities. 
Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  keep  in  view  the  study 
of  Reality  as  a  whole  and  cannot  ignore*  the  experiencing 
subjects  without  mutilating  Reality  Itself,  Philosophy  lias  to 
start  from  the  fact  that  Reality  is  experience  ant!  then  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  it. 

Philosophy  is,  therefore,  according-  to  Croce,  concrete, 
whereas  sciences  are  abstract.  Philosophy  makes  the  living 
experience  as  a  whole  its  subject-matter*  If  we  dismetnber 
this^livmg  experience  into  two  separate  halves,  mind  on  the 
one  "side  and  matter  on  the  other,  and  investigate  into  each  of 
them  ^independently  of  the  other  and  then  bring  the  results  of 
such  investigations  together  that  would  not  give  us,  Philosophy 
in  the  true  sense.  Sciences  deal  with  abstractions,  The  objects 
with  which  they  have  to  do  are  abstracted  from  the  whole  of 
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experience  and  therefore  they  cannot  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
Reality  in  all  its  fullness.  They  may  have  great  practical 
utility  but  their  method  of  investigation  is  wholly  inappropriate 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  Reality 
as  a  whole. 

Philosophy  is,  for  Croce,  synonymous  with  Philosophy  of 
mind.  This  may  seem  nt  first  quite  strange  to  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  find  so  many  different  things  in  the  universe 
besides  mind.  Croce,  however,  does  not  regard  mind  as  an 
entity  existing  side  by  side  with  other  entities  which  stand 
over  against  it  but  as  comprehending  all  Reality.  Reality  is 
mind,  what  is  not  mind  cannot  have  any  reality*  Ordinarily 
we  consider  the  object  of  knowledge  as  something1  that  acts  on 
the  mind  from  without  and  which  the  mind  has  simply  to 
accept  as  a  given  fact*  Croce  denies  the  reality  of  the  so-called 
brute  fact  which  the  mind  passively  receives  from  without,  H 
we  analyse  a  piece  of  concrete  experience  we  shall  find  that 
if  we  abstract  from  ?"t  all  forms  which  are  supplied  by  the  mind 
nothing  is  left.  The  study  of  Reality  is  the  study  of  experience 
and  therefore  of  mind. 

Here  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  one  misconception. 
We  must  not  understand  by  the  term  "Philosophy  of  Mind'* 
what  is  known  as  Psychology.  Psychology  as  an  empirical 
science  studies  tin*  states  and  activities  of  mind  and  tries  to 
find  out  the  laws  which  govern  them.  But  in  such  investiga- 
tions we  treat  mind  as  one  of  the  many  objects  which  constitute 
the  universe.  The  phenomena  of  mind  are  studied  in  abstrae- 
tioii  from  the  universe  as  a  whole.  Kmpirtcal  Psychology  is 
thus  on  a  par  with  other  positive  and  exact  sciences  which 
investigate  only  different  parts  of  Kealitv,  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
again,  is  not  equivalent  to  what  is  sometimes  raited  Rational 
Psychology,  Rational  Psychology  investigates  into  the  nature, 
constitution  and  origin  of  the  human  soul  as  a  substantial  entity 
separate  from  the  phenomena  of  mind.  According  to  Croce 
such  a  soul-substance  is  a  mere  abstraction,  a  concept  of  the 
mind  and  therefore  an  investigation  into  its  nature  or  origin 
cannot  take  the  place  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  of  mind, 
therefore,  is  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  all  Reality,  that 
is,  Philosophy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

Mind  is  e\?er  active,  its  essence  Is  activity.     Knowledge  is 
not  generated  out  of  the  impact  of  two    heterogeneous    sisb- 
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stances,  the  soul-substance  and  the  material  substance.  It  is 
the  mind's  activity  in  which  the  mind  creates  its  mut  object. 
Croce  rejects  that  view  of  mind,  which  looks  111*011  it  as  a  static 
entity  standing  over  against  its  acts  or  as  a  synthetic  principle 
Of  unity  which  is  changeless  and  timeless.  Mind  is  self-creating 
and  self-creative.  It  does  not  require  any  foreign  substance  as 
material  for  its  experience.  To  study  Reality  is.  therefore »  to 
study  the  various  activities  of  mind. 

Philosophy,  therefore*  becomes  equivalent  In  tin-  study  of 
the  different  fundamental  activities  of  mind  ;  and  as  mind  is 
co-extensive  with  Reality  its  activities  arc  the  diflcrent  fWnis 
which  Reality  assumes,  The  task  of  Philosophy  is  t<»  classify 
these  forms  of  Reality  or  activities  of  mind,  to  determine  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  to  grade  them  in  their  proper  order 
and  to  show  what  part  each  of  them  plays  m  the  whole  *»f 
Reality  which  they  constitute.  Philosophy  is,  therefore, 
essentially  a  science  of  order  and  arrangement, 

It  may  be  asked  at   this  sta^e    whether  Croce   means   by 
mind,  the  mind  of  the  finite  individual  and  identifies  the  whole 
of  Reality  with  it.     Does  every  man  create  his  own  world  out 
of  himself  alone?     Croce*s  answer  to  this  question    would    IK? 
that  every  individual  consciousness  is  the  embodiment  of  and 
is  continuous    with    a    universal    consciousness.      The    Hubject 
of    philosophical    enquiry    is    not    the    consciousiiefti    of    the 
individual    in    so    far    as    he    is    a    mere    individual    but    the 
universal   consciousness  which   is  in   every   individual,     Every 
individual's  experience  contains  elements  which   he  shares  in 
common    with    other    individuals.     These    are    the    universal 
forms  of  thought.    Then  again*  if  we  examine  the  activity  of 
a   particular    mind    at    a    particular    moment    we    &hall    find 
that     it     cannot     be     understood     fully     if     we     take     only  . 
that  moment  into  account.     Every  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  mind  carries  within  it  an  illimitable  past  that  gives 
it  its  present  character.     It  is  generally  our  habit  to  look  upon 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  as  composed  of  discrete 
spans  of  time  coming"  in  succession.     In  the  living  life-history 
of  every  individual  the  present,  the  past  and  the  future  merge 
into  each  other  and  form  a  continuous  process.     Every  Individ- 
ual mind  is  thus  continuous  with  that  universal  Mind  whose 
activity  is  identical  with  universal  history, 

This  universal  Mind*   however,   should  not  t*e  identified 
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with  a  static,  timeless  Absolute.  It  is  a  lyife  that  is  ever 
changing,  that  is  eternally  creating  itself  anew.  The  whole  of 
Reality  is  to  be  regarded  as  free  development  or  as  History, 
Philosophy  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the  activity  of  inixul 
is  itself  a  continuation  of  the  same  activity.  Hence  Philosophy 
is  identical  with  History. 

According1  to  Croco,  mind  has  two  principal  forms  of 
activity,  the  theoretical  activity  and  the  practical  activity.  The 
theoretical  activity  is  the  activity  of  knowing.  It  is  ordinarily 
supposed  that  in  knowing  °r  perceiving  we  are  wholly  passive. 
The  external  world  stamps  impressions  on  o.tr  minds  and  we 
cannot  but  know  these  impressions,  lint  such  a  view  of  know- 
ledge  is  altogether  rejected  by  Croce.  ICven  when  the  mind 
simply  knows,  it  is  active,  because  it  creates  its  own  object. 
Each  of  these  forms  of  activity  has  two  sub-forms. 

The  sub-forms  of  the  theoretic  activity  are  intuition  and 
conceptual  thinking.  Our  experience  is  composed  of  two  fac- 
tors— particular  images  and  universal  concepts,  The  image* 
are  the  raw  material  of  our  knowledge  whereas  the  concepts 
supply  the  form.  Rant  thought  that  the  material  of  our  know- 
ledge comes  from  without  in  the  form  of  sense  impressions* 
According  to  Croce,  however,  the  mind  supplies  lx>th  the 
material  and  the  form  of  experience — the  particular  images 
and  the  universal  concepts. 

The  formation  of  images  is  the  first  form  of  mental  activity. 
This  primary*  activity  is  imagination  or  intuition,  it  gives  UH 
the  simplest  kind  of  knowledge.  \VY  have  to  apprehend  the 
images  of  particular  things  before  we  can  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  a  connected  system.  All  the  higher  activities  of 
our  thought  presupj*ose  this  kind  of  knowledge,  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  kind  l>ctween  this  primary  activity  and  the  activity  of 
thought. 

.  Croce  calls 'the.  first  form  of  mental  activity'  the  icslhefie 
activity  and,  in  doing  .so  connects  his  theory  of  art  with  his 
theory  of  Reality.  The  image-forming  activity  which  every 
n>.md  exercises  is,  according  tc  him,  essentially  the  activity  of 
the  artist.  We  may  at  first  fail  to  apprehend-  any  similarity 
between  the  act  of  perceiving  "an  object  and  that  of  writing:  a 
poem,  compoaing-a.song1  or  painting  a  picture.  When  we  perceive 
.  an.  object  such  as  a  chair  or 'a'  table,  it.  seems'to-  be  presented  to 
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us  from  without,  it  docs  not  ?ecm  to  K*  rreuUd  or  in  ;KIV  way 
acted  on  by  ourselves.  It  may,  of  c<nn>e,  !<»<»k  lvai;thY.I  nr 
ugly  but  beauty  and  ugliness  also  scviti  to  K*  k«;ituiv.s  i  \i*»ttn# 
in  o<bjects  and  affecting  us.  Artists  on  the  other  iuutl  ^nxsiu-e 
beautiful  objects  which  bear  the  slump  of  their  ermliu  v^-nii's. 
In  order  to-  understand  what  Croee  me,m*  when  he  iiK'ntif'cs 
the  primary  activity  of  imagination  will*  the  ;  esthetic  .u-ttvitv 
we  must  bear  in  mind  his  views  <ni  the  nature  <>[  l.uouK'.l,;;c 
and  also  of  beauty.  Hven  in  sent-v  perception.  t*n>iv  1'nliK,  we 
are  not  confronted  by  a  foreign  ^onu'thitiK*  whu-h  N  tlun^t  on 
our  consciousness  from  without.  l*he  r>!ijvrt  nt  voiwiunstu'ss 
is  a  creation  of  the  mind,  it  is  mental,  It  apj*<  ar>  to  be 
external  to  the  mind  and  to  possess  an  nuk'penslunv  of  its  «*\vti 
only  when  the  mind  imposes  certain  abstract  concept  *.  r»n  its 
own  creation.  Beauty  is  also  a  tiring  of  flu*  nund,  Ft  <Ws 
not  reside  either  in  the  physical  nliji-ct  which  IN  ;!ppu-hi  n*k'«! 
in  sense  perception  or  in  poems,  pictures  or  statues  considered 
as  things  outside  the  mind.  When  we*  penvivc  an  object  f«»  l*e 
beautiful  its  beauty  is  our  own  creation,  Kvcry  m;ui  i»%  tlu-rc- 
fore,  an  artist  in  virtue  of  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  flu*  faculty 
of  imagination.  To  find  an  object  to  he  beautiful  tme  must 
have  an  intuition  of  it.  An  object  rv«:mU*tl  nu-ivlv  as  an 
element  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  not  ;m  a/sUn-fie  fact 
but  is  the  subject-matter  of  abstract  sciences.  Nfthiiu:  is 
beautiful  or  ti^ly  in  the  eyes  of  science,  An  object  is  beautiful 
only  in  so  far  as  the  mind  grasps  its  huUvulmilitv  in  intuition 
without  the  help  of  logical  categories.  When  a  man  prrertves 
ordinary  objects  of  sense  he  lias  to  exercise  this  simplest  kind 
of  activity  which  is  essentially  identical  with  the  acttvitv  of 


Is  there  then  no  difference  between  ordinary  men  ntu!  rr 
poets  and  artists?  So  far  as  the  essential  artistic  activity  is 
concerned  there  is  no  difference.  The  only  difference  is  that 
ordinary  men  cannot  give  adequate  expressions  to  their  pure 
intuitions.  Beauty  is,  according  to  Croee,  notlnn^  hut 
expression.  An  intuition  or  image  which  in  adequately 
expressed  is  beautiful.  Ugliness  is  simply  the  want  of 
expression.  By  'expression*  in  this  connection  Croce  floes  not 
mean  only  such  external  forms  of  expression  as  fcngnaff*  or 
pictures  and  statues.  Any  manifestation  of  the  ;ntmtfoti  is  its 
expression  and  the  expression  may  be  wholly  mental.  The 
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aesthetic  quality  of  an  intuition  depends  upw  its  vigour, 
distinctness  ami  vividness.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  think 
that  we  c:m  have  the  intuitions  of  a  surertt  pout  or  artist  Iwt  tuuy 
not  possess  their  pmvers  of  expression.  Tin-  c.xcclUuce  nt  an 
intuition  and  the  adequacy  of  its  expression  3^0  together, 

The  second  sub- form  of  the  theoretical  activity  is  the 
logical  activity.  Just  as  the  aesthetic  activity  m-iitc-s  the  itiUites 
of  particular  things  so  the  logical  activity  supplier  the  universal 
concepts  without,  which  our  experience  cannot  become  syste- 
matic. Conception  presupposes  iiua.uiuatinn  or  intuition  and 
thus  belongs  to  the  second  tu^u!t  of  mental  activity.  Just  as 
.•Esthetics  is  the  science  uf  the  pure  intuition  so  I,o>»ic  is  the 
science  of  the  pure  concept,  Croee  distinguishes  between  the 
pure  or  true  concept  and  what  he  calls  the  pseudo-concept.  All 
the  things  belonging  in  a  particular  &rotip  may  be  called  by  a 
common  name  and  that  name  is  often  called  a  concept,  Rxnittptcft 
of  such  class  names  are  'House/  *TV>tff  etc,  Such  class* 
names  are  not  true  universal^  of  thought,  they  merely  indicate 
the  individuals  that  compose  the  #roup.  True  concepts  on  the 
other  hand  muM  be  really  universal.  No  number  of  individ- 
uals enu  exhaust  the  import  of  a  true  concept.  It  transcends 
any  and  every  sin^e  presentation  that  we  are  aware  of.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  there  can  be  no  part  of  reality  from 
which  the  concept  is  absent.  'Beauty/  'Quality/  'Development* 
are  pure  concepts. 

A  pure  concept  has  three  characteristics,  it  is  expressive, 
it  is  universal  and  it  is  concrete.  It  is  the  expression  of 
thought.  We  cannot  think  without  concepts  just  as  we  cannot 
perceive  without  inntjres.  The  universality  of  a  mnrvpt  implies 
that  it  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any  number  of  particular  tndivj*- 
duals.  It  is  concrete  inasmuch  as  it  is  immanent  in  every 
presentation. 

The  pseudo-concepts  have  no  importance  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  vft'w.  Abstract  sciences  cannot,  however,  do 
without  these  pseudo-concept ^,  They  are  convenient  fictions* 
with  which  we  label  different  rroupH  of  things  for  our  prnrtir«l 
convenience. 

Logic  .understood  .as  the*  science  of  |.»nrc»  rancept*i  Is  Hoine- 
tiling  quite  Different  from  tlie  traditional  w.  formal  Ixwr,  In 
his  Ix>ffie  Croce  does  no^t.  ^ive  its  rules'  for  the  'Rtiidance  of. our 
reasoning  but  discusses  the  tnoe^  '  universal '  characteristics  .of 
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Reality.    His  Logic  as  lie  himself  points  out  is  thus  a  study 
of  Reality  and  is  identical  with  Metaphysics. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  form  of  mental  activity,  via,p 
the  practical  activity.  Man  not  only  knows  but  alht>  acts. 
This  practical  activity  presupposes  the  theoretical  activity  and 
has  two  sub-forms,  the  economic  activity  and  the  ethical  activity. 
Corresponding  to  these  activities,  again,  there  are  the  philo.s*ii»hi- 
cal  sciences  of  Economics  and  Rthics. 

Just  as  an  intuition  and  its  expression  cannot  he  separated, 
so-  also  we  cannot  separate  a  volition  and  the  outvwtrd  art  inn  in 
which  it  issues.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  v«»1itit»u  as  some- 
thing purely  internal  and  action  as  solely  consktini!  oj  external 
physical  movements.  Just  as  there  are  no  unexpresstil  intui- 
tions so  also  there  are  no  volitions  which  arc  not  manifested 
as  actions.  Volition  and  action  are  two  aspects  of  one  concrete 
event. 

Volition  has  two  forms.  The  first  form  is  base*!  on  the 
concepts  of  utility,  the  second  on  that  of  j^Kxlm-ss.  In  the  first 
form  the  object  aimed  at  is  something  which  is  useful  and  in 
which  only  a  particular  individual  or  individuals  arc  interested. 
The  second  form  of  activity  is  directed  towards  somt'thintf 
universal,  that  is,  the  common  good.  The  first  is  the  economic 
activity  and  the  second  the  ethical  activity,  The  second  pre- 
supposes the  first  form  of  activity.  Though  these  two  forma 
of  conduct  can  be  distinguished,  yet  they  are  not  essentially 
opposed  or  mutually  exclusive.  Every  act  in  at  the  same  time 
useful  as  well  as  good.  No  act  is  a  purely  economic,  self-regard- 
ing,  individual  act,  on  the  other  hand  no  act  is  a  purely  ethical, 
other-regarding,  universal  act.  Every  action  emhotUes  both 
the  forms  of  utility  and  goodness. 

So  we  get  altogether  four  forms  of  the  activity  of  mind 
or  spirit  and  four  philosophical  sciences  corresponding  to  them. 
These  forms  constitute  a  series  in  which  each  preceding  form 
of  activity  is  the  prior  condition  <>f  the  succeeding  one. 
Philosophy  as  the  study  of  Reality  or  Experience  as  a  whole 
comprehends  all  these  sciences. 
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THE  FACE  OF  SILENCE 

by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.    Published  by  K.  V,  Button  &  Co., 
oM   l;ifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.  S*  A, 

SOHK;  live  >T«r,H  fwk   Mr.   J>h;in  Gopal   Mukerji  came  to  spend  a 
few  days  in   tlu<   katnakrishnu   Math  at   Ih'lur,  Calcutta.    That  was,  aa 
he    nays   i**    M**   Un»Ut    hi*   "urM.   rxptTU'iici:   of   the    followers   of   Sree 
Kwwt     Krishna/'      lit-  had   hem   living   *'<»**  the   last    twelve   years   in 
Anuru'tt,   uitd    hr   c\  idt-ntly    found    much    in    the    life   of   the   Monastery 
in  Iram  and  tjurstion  alcmt,    "And  \\hen  1  t|uestioned  them  as  to  what 
hud  frerd  them  trow  lioih  pU-asiw  and  pain,  they  invariably  pointed 
at  the  iilr  and  siayingji  of  Shrve  Kama  Krishna.. ...... ....When  all  monks 

on  earh  iKeahjnn  puitUed  at  the  life  »»f  Kama  Krishna  1  had  to  go  and 
btudy   it.    "It  it*  U'ltcr  to  examine  the  source  of  the  fountain/  I  was 

tuld.     Hut  1  did  not  g**  *'*  «  printed  page. .....In  order  to  study  the 

life  of  KatHii  Krmhnit  I  lic^an  to  l<R»k  for  its  chroniclers  and  not  the 
chronicle/*    ij*.   71, 

The   rcHttU   of   that   search   is   T/i£  fare   o/  Silence*     it   has  heen 
Imuitifwlly  pianurd.    it  in  divuied  into  sixteen  chapters,    Sonic  of  them 
purport  lo  give  the  life-Htory  of  Sri  Rattmkrbhna  and  descriptions  of 
hiti   mtt-rcotirM"   \\tth    <*rlh«Kjox    ant!   refonnctl    Hindun.    Other   chapters 
contain     alorita  -a»     Mr,     Mnkerji     knows     them— of     his     disciples^ 
°Vivrk«rtanda»  l*ri*ma«andE  and   LatUi   MAharaj**'  thorn*  of  the  living 
onen    lwi»K    Ml    l>wi    tlirou^h    court e»y»   and    a    conversation    in    which 
Sri  Ktt!uakri»hna  is  represented  as  e^imundinx  the  mysteries  of  spiritual 
experience,  **dr**Tibinj$  thr  indewribaf^lc,"    We  have  «Iw>  ehapters  on 
diiK'iplett  expounding   the   life  and   teaching   of  their   Master,   and  on 
Sri   Riinukriiihttit*H  relation*   with  a  "wayward  aouU"    There   are   also 
long  clfftcriptioini  trf  the  life  and  doings  of  his  monastic  followers,  and 
of  the  ittuhor**  talkn  with  the  "Pundit*1  who  is  none  other  than  "M," 
the  author  of  the  iltnfel  o/  Arl  ftamafcrishmi.    The  plan  of  the  tiook* 
it  inuit  IKS  conceded,   m  nicely  conceived  and  c«rtnpre!H'n«ivc-.    !*or  to 
Sri  Eamakrifiltnij  we  mnirt  study  not  f»nly  his  own  earthly 
and  ttaiuftft  anti  tittrninres  tmt  H!HO  tho^t*  of  his  dstciplrs,  as 
well  us  the  movement  that  has  originated  from  him.    We  have  th«»  a 
plan  of  prr«enUiti<m  liefore  u»  nliirh  is  highly  commeudiible.    And  who 
can  deny  that  such  a  tiook  was  really  needed  for  the  Western  readern? 
But  tla*  for  the  esctcistias  of  tlit*  plan  \    Never  were  we  $o  ftiady 
disappoiated  a»  in  this  book.    It  feas  i>etn  like  looking  on  a  fair  face 
distraught  with  ina&ntty,    Mr,  Mwkerji  wields  &  facile  pen.    He  knows 
the  tit  of  kx&*wntkg,    Wt  have  been  long  expecting  this  work,  for 
we  toe«r4  of  hii  being  engaged  In  its  preparation,    We  knew  he  had 
indented  anthtntic  bodki  on  Sri   Ramakmhna  and  his  discxpkt  aund 
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thousand  uli'plMfits  :  'Clay  and  .vjold  ;m*  One  to  Thite.'  Xnw  that  my 
praytTs  wi'iv  ansvwn'd  1  ttwix  both  tfold  and  clay  into  the  Ganges." 
(pp.  J7-~'*J. 

i'ropustcronsly   intf«*nioua  i 

Here  is  thr  rwtJmr's  tlc^rription  of  the  early  life  of  I^atlu  Maharaj 
~  Swjtmi  Adhhiitnnanifo.  II**  is  described  as  "an  untutored  young1 
servant  <»f  a  HU  n  haw  |«rinrt«  from  the  West  country. )J 

"So  thr     ni'Nl     day    the     ttirrcliant    and    his     servants   set     out    for 

]*akshntL'svuir«      Brhirut     him     inllovu'ti     his     servants.. .seated     in 

three  other  white  Imats,  «»n«*  of  v\hiVh  contained  Latin  who  held  a  plate 
of  solid  ,i*nt»l  rovered  with  x'cnis.  This  was  tin*  offrrin^  to  he  made 
lo  the  H«»Iv  nn«*  .  ,,  So  tlu-v  ventured  to  t  liter,  the  merehnnt  first 

and  Laftti   follnwifur   \\itli   llir  nfferiiiti   plau;  of  j^ohl.... Th<*  merchant 

htmrd  and  math*  N^TIH*  upprnpiiale  retnarlrs.  Then  Lattn  walkt*<l  forward 
afail  jml  the  offer  tut:  at  the  AJ.isn  r\  fe*-t,  The  jirecknis  stone  gleamed 

;jf    hiin,     , AN    soon   as    thr    day's  4'erein^n>    uaw  over,    he    and   his 

masUT  vseiif  away  tn  srll  thr  ^nns  an*!  the  j.oUl  plate  in  ortler  to  give 
their  priuji*r*i**  Jo  the  pwr,**  (pp,  i.jr-ij.O. 

We    v\i,sh    ur    hat!    Kparr   enotjgh    at   <»«r  disposal    to   give   tlie   /acts 
rt'^aniiitK  thr  i»*'i*lr«tH  referred  to  in  the  extracts.     They  will  he  fount! 
in     /.i/i1     **/    »s'ri     /v*iiwiiife>isl/«a,     pulflished     hy     tin*    Advaita    Ashnuna, 
>!a>aviitit   and   <eontpiJed   from  aiithrntio  .sources.     A   comparison   of   the 
author'*   version    with   the   rorrert  one    will   he  a    sta^germ?,;    revelation. 
ICvrn   the   t*hort    «krti'h   of  Sri    Rnnmfcnshna's   life  as  gm-n    hs-   him,   is 
i«r)?«*    f((fjrifnl     than    rertl,      In    the    rhnpter,      ^Orthotlox     Hindus   and 
Kimm   Kri»lina/'  wt»  are  ^iven  a  cunverHation  of  the  Master  with  Jshan 
Mukherjt,  n    htniJiehoJifrr,     The    tictmxl   conversation    of    whieh    a    record 
x\im  jm-Hr-rveri    l»y    n   dinriplr    is   truly   inspiring,    heing   full   <^f   the*    lire 
of  devotion  «nd   rrmim'inlion.     A  translation  of  it  was  published   in  the 
Atjj^ust  minritrr  of  rrabuttdha  Wiarata  of  the  year  jtj^j.     fhit  wlmt  have 
we    in    Mr,     Miikrrji'a    book  ?     A    sad     caricature   of  it :     oriJy  a     few 
sentence**  arc*  taken  from  thr  original  record,  the  rest  of  it,  words  and 
itkus,   is  purely   hi§  own  creation,     In  another  chapter,  "Description   of 
the   Indc»crihahle,**  we  find   the  snrne  method  followed,  the  description 
has    littlr    oorreapondenee    to    truth.     The    subject   diseased    herein    is 
very    Almtrune,    the   nonl'fi    journey   from   the    <(onsci<nis  lo   the    Super- 
conjtrioun     Tranncendc-ntal,      Any   one   having  the    least     sense   of   res- 
ponntbUity     would   have    hesitated   to   be     flippant   abtmt    it.      But   our 
author's   fancy  Is  uncontrollable*,  and  we  have  consequently  an   exposi- 
tion  whieh    haa   Httle   to  do  with   either   Sri    Ramakrislma's   words    or 
any   authoritative    scripture   on    the     mibject      Then    there   is     another 
chapter,   "A     Recent    Initiation/*    which   deals   with  the    method   tr»<! 
process  of  Initiation  of  the  new  recruits  to  the  R&makrishna  Monastery. 
It  will  be  granted,  we  hop«f  that  we  know  something  of  the  matter. 
Bat  alas,  {a  the  «tsthar*8  description  we  do  not  recognise  o«r  experience. 
It  may  be  *r«aiO»ably  aufced,  why,  Jf  the  author  was  in  possession 
of  the  correct  <let»!t»,  he  fa&s  Judtjfged  i*a  these  vagaries  of  fancy*    The 
author    himself  has    furnished  the    reason.     We  fend  in  the 
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their  teachings,  aud  we  hoped  that  his  book  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Ramakrishna  literature.  But  such  as  it  is,  we  wish 
it  had  never  been  published. 

For  it  lacks  the  prime  quality  that  a  biography  and  an  interpreta- 
tion should  possess,  the  quality  of  truth.  The  book  is  a  strange  im-dley 
of  facts  and  unjustifiable  fancies.  And  no  greater  harm  conies  of  a 
book  than  when  it  is  full  of  misrepresentations  and  when  thane  state- 
ments are  accepted  by  many  as  the  very  truth.  It  is  impassible  to 
dwell  here  on  all  the  false  things  that  have  been  accommodated  within 
the  range  of  255  pages.  They  amount  to  no  fewer  than  j<»»  (ami  in 
fact  more)  misstatcments.  A  few  samples  will  suilice  : 

"The  stark  clarity  of  the  symbolism  of  Kali,  that  nothing  abide H 
but  Renunciation,  made  Rama  Krishna  see  through  the  pageantry  *>f 
rituals  and  rites.  How  could  he  see  the  meaning  of  Her  J'reHenee 
and  yet  remain  a  prince  of  the  church?  Though  not  yet  wit  of  his 
teens  he  undertook  her  message  and  set  out  to  shape  his  ftnrrrdntnl 
duties  accordingly.  First  of  all  he  gave  up  lii.s  silken  vestmentn  and 
gold-embroidered  silver  chudders.  He  refused  to  eat  from  platen  of 
gold,  waited  on  by  a  dozen  servants.  Last  of  all  lie  moved  from  Itis 
sumptuously  furnished  residence  into  the  little  room  near  the  servants' 
quarters  where  he  lived  for  the  re.st  of  his  life.  Having  done  that  he 
set  out  to  simplify  some  of  the  most  ornamental  services  of  the  temple, 
No  more  did  he  put  on  himself  the  ceremonial  garlands  of  prnrln, 
-dhoti,  the  vestment  of  scarlet  silk,  the  ehudder  of  gossamer  blue  shot 
with  bits  of  diamonds  like  stars.  He  refused  to  wave  misers  of  gold 
before  his  deity  and  gave  up  reading  to  the  people  from  a  hook  held 
between  gold-embossed  covers.  As  he  whittled  down  the  intricate 
pictorial  rituals  he  concentrated  more  and  more  on  learning  and 
teaching  his  congregation  the  inner  meaning  of  their  wornhir*.** 
<pp,  23-24), 

Is  that  Sri  Ramakrishna? 

"He  constantly  meditated  on  the  following  sentence  from  the 
scriptures  :  Gold  is  clay ;  clay  is  gold !  Sometimes  to  prove  it  in  conduct, 
he  gave  away  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  that  were  brought  to  him 
by  rich  pilgrims.  Thus  he  prayed  and  practised  for  nearly  a  year, 
yet  reached  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  money,  He  prayed  and 
meditated  for  hours  every  day.  As  he  says  himself,  <I  wa§  most  clerply 
perplexed  by  the  problem  of  money.  Our  religion  teaches  that  gold 
and  dust  are  one.  Since  I  took  my  religion  neriocaly,  month  after 
month  every  morning,  I  held  a  coin  and  a  little  clay  together  in  my 
hand  and  meditated,  'Gold  is  clay  and  clay  is  gold/  yet  that  produced 
no  spiritual  experience  in  me.  Nothing  proved  the  truth  of  that  state* 
merit.  I  do  not  remember  after  how  many  months*  meditation,  one 
day  I  was  sitting  on  th£  river  bank  very  early  m  the  morning,  I 
prayed  to  the  Mother  to  give  me  light,  lx>!  suddenly  I  beheld  the 
whole  world  in  the  radiant  vesture  of  gold,  Then  It  eit&ng«d  fetto  a 
deeper  lustre—the  color  of  brown  clay  more  beautiful  t&aa  gold*  Will* 
that  vision  deep  down  in  my  sottl  I  feemr4  like  Hie 
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chapter  that  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  "Pundit"  who  is  a  direct 
disciple   of    Sri    Ramakrishna.    The    "Pundit"    asks    him:          "What 

do  you  wish  to  learn  of  Rama  Krishna? Do  you  seek  the   Rama 

Krishna  history  or  the  Rama  Krishna  legend?"    The  author  answers  : 
"I  seek  just  enough  facts  to  enable  me  to  gather  ail  the  trustworthy 
legends  together/' 

"'Good!'  shouted  my  host  with   joy........ /Rama   Krishna   legends 

have  not  been  gathered  together.  They  contain  more  of  the  truth 
about  him  than  all  the  authentic  facts  that  1  have  written  down, 
Ivegend  is  the  chalice  of  truth.  Facts  are  so  veracious  and  so  dull  that 
nobody  is  uplifted  by  believing  in  them/  *But  history  is  most  neces- 
,sary  and  most  trustworthy/  I  exclaimed.  "Yes,  it  is  necessary, 
Because  on  and  around  history  will  grow  legend.  As  raw  material  for 
legend  there  is  nothing  finer  than  history.  That  is  why  I  have  written 
the  Rama  Krishna  Chronicle.  Five  hundred  years  from  now  my  work 
twill  find  its  fulfilment  when  a  great  poet  will  use  it  to  create  the 
Rama  Krishna  legend  as  deathless  as  my  Master  himself/  'Are  there 
many  Rama  Krishna  legends  extant  now?1  I  asked.  He  shook  his 
head  and  said  'Yes,  some.  Go  to  Dakshineswar  and  all  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Call  on  their  oldest  inhabitants ;  then  ask  them 
questions,  etc/  "  • 

We  read  in  the  last  chapter  again  of  the  author's  meeting  with 
the  "Pundit"  in  which  the  latter  asks  him,  "Are  the  Rama  Krishna 
legends  that  you  have  gathered  tall  enough?  The  legends  ought  to 
measure  up  to  His  sky-humbling  stature/1 

"I  said  'No,  they  are  not  tall.  They  seem  to  mt  quite  natural  and 
normal.  They  are  mostly  based  on.  reality/  'I  do  not  mean  that/  he 
rejoined, 'I  mean  whatever  legend  grows  up  about  him  will  be- 
come true/  <I  do  not  understand  you/  I  was  paroled,  'It  In  simple 
•enough/  the  Pundit  ejaculated,  <!xx>k  at  Christ;  ewn  Bin  birth 
without  any  earthly  father  became  a  reality,  Why?  Because  His 
Being  was  so  living  and  so  tall  that  in  order  to  explain  Him  they  had 
to  invent  Immaculate  Conception,  The  same  was  the  came  with 

Buddha The  same  thing  is  happening  to  Rama  Krishna,    He  was 

so  spiritual  that  in  order  to  explain  him,  people  haw  to  resort  to  many 
supernatural  explanations/  " 

This  is  the  reason  why  facts  have  been  discarded  in  favosr  of 
"legends/'  Pacts  are  too  dull!  And  this  is  the  philosophy,  ascribed 
to  the  "Pundit,"  which  induced  the  author  in  collecting  l&g&n&$  about 
Sri  Ramakrishna  and  his  Order,  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
^Pundit"  actually  propounded  this  strange  theory.  He  is  uot  unknown 
•to  us,  ^aqd  we  have  never  heard  him  dwelling  <m  !t.  Of  course  H  cxae 
takes  it  into  one's  head  to  write  about  the  togtnto,  and  aot  t&e  facte  * 
of  a  great  modem  prophet  «ad  a  living  «w4  a  growing  fetigfaw 
meat,  one  cannot  be  checked.  But  even  in  prtsenttair  legends 
must  fee  truth,  theae  orntt  be  actually  cnmnt  kgqa&»  and  not 
ones.  But  we  are  sorry  to  nsteirfc  tot  Mr*  Sftttejt  f*  &#*  m  &» , 
this  second-rate  truth.  Hfe  lias  sisnpiy  AaW  iMW'ibort' 
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*md  hi*  disciples*  We  repeat  that  many  of  the  strange, 
that  he  has  put  m  his  book  had  their  origin  nowhere 
else  than  in  his  own  brain.  He  says  that  the  legends  he  collected 
were  mostly  based  cm  reality,  From  whom  did  he  collect  them  ?  Will 
he  name  them  ? 

As  regards  the  fantastic  idea  that  truth  is  dull  and  nobody  is 
uplifted  hy  t*elieving  iu  them*  if  that  i»  the  moral  the  author  has 
derived  from  the  study  of  Sri  Ramakrisb&a'a  Hfe,  we  can  only  say 
that  that  in  not  the  fault  of  truth,  but  of  the  vision  that  is  too  blind 
to  perreive  the  sublime  Identity  of  that  transcendent  life.  Strange  that 
where  tttiittoti*  find  the  »ol»ce  of  life  and  the  realisation  of  their  highest 
drr*iinH,  <mr  author  hiula  little  to  inspire  him  unless  he  is  stilted  tip 
by  fancy  I  Bwt  perhaps  he  wanted  through  his  fancies  and  distortions 
to  draw  out  the  hidden  Identity  and  significance  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings! of  Sri  Ruinrtkrishim  and  hi»  Order.  But  did  not  Mr.  Mukerji  feel 
in  hiii  turnout  heart  that  to  touch  them  in  the  way  he  lias  done  was 
an  unpardonable  sacrikge  ? 

We  ftlml!  IMC  cxcn^cd,  we  hope,  if  we  state  that  the  author  lias 
&»ne  a  gneat  injustice  to  his  reader®  by  not  tilling  them  clearly  the 
true  nature  of  his  book,  The  average  reader  will  not  know  that  he 
W,H  reading  merely  a  prose-poem,  a  biographical  fiction.  And  herein 
lies  tli*  Kreilteilt  mischief  of  the  hook.  Perhaps  Mr*  Mukerji  did  not 
all  wish  that  the  illusion  should  be  broken.  Or  why  did  he  not  add 
a  few  line*  hy  way  of  preface  telling  the  readers  that  he  was  not 
writing  the  ttbtory  arid  truth  of  Sri  Kamakriahtm  and  bis  Order,  feat 
only  hi*  own  fancies  based  on  the  skeleton  of  a  few  £*jets?  Did  he 
not  owe  thi*  courtesy  to  the  public  and  to  the  Order  for  which  he 
profrsse*  »o  much  regard?  Surely  he,  so  experienced  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  knew  that  tm)e»a  duly  warned,  his  readers  would  not 
uiidenttJiad  the  strange  theory  of  legtaad  that  underlies  his  narrative. 

That  omr  fear  to  not  uit  justified  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
the  publishers  of  the  book  announce  it.  We  are  told  that  it  "is 
Hukerji*»  enthralling  story  of  his  visit  to  the  Monastery  and  of  the 
gathering  of  the  legends  concerning  Rama.  Krishna's  early  life,  etc." 
and  again  that  'Hhit  S«  the  sublime  r®c#rd  of  religion  in  practise  of  a 
holy  man,  Earna  Krl»fena»  Hiring  only  a  generation  ago/1  (Italics  ours.) 
The  publisher*  him  forgot  to  make  a  diatlnction  between  Ug&nds  mi<t 
rf£<ml,  We  msentiF  came  across  an  American  review  of  the  book,  in 
course  of  which  the  reviewer  »&ysf  **This  new  book  fey  Mr.  Makerii 
give*  m  a  summary  of  the  life,  legends  and  teachings  of  the  modem 
Indian  mint  etc/*  So  to  thin  reviewer,  the  life  and  the 
tfMtfttto  wetw  trtta  to  f«et».  Could  there  be 


leaftt    that  it    caT>ectcd  of  ft    chronicler  of  a    Rreat  life    and 
movement   i*  -fidtelity   to   trnth    and   sympathetic   understanding.    It   is 
fact  fclmoat  ka|>o«»lblft  lor  a  man  who  does  not  merge  himself  in 
tnrth  of  .'<ta*  Hit  «»4  iwyi^aa^Eit  to  tnsly  d^lcfe  ft  ^~ 

to  go 
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life  and  movement  which  form  his  subject.    And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  performance  has  been  so  imperfect  and  unhappy. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  VEDANTISM, 

[THE  VEDANTASAEA] 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Veddntasdra,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  essence*  of  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy  and  is  one  of  the  authoritative  txxiks  011 
the  subject.  On  account  of  the  succinct  and  lucid  statement 
of  the  subject-matter  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lnx>ks  of 
its  kind.  The  ordinary  readers  of  the  Vedanta  generally  Vxpovsc 
themselves  to  confusion  while  studying  the  Upanishads  and  the 
Vedanta  Sutras  with  their  commentaries  on  account  of  intri- 
cacies of  arguments  and  apparently  contradictory  statements. 
For  such  readers  the  Veddntaxdra  is  an  excellent  book  to  begin 
with. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  book  is  Sri  Sadanmula  Yogindra 
Saraswati  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  750 
years  after  Sankara.  He  has  embodied  in  his  book  all  the 
theories  of  the  Vedanta  that  have  teen  developed  since  the  time 
of  Sankara  by  such  famous  scholars  as  Padrnapada,  Sure&hwara, 
Hastamalaka,  Sarvajnatmamimi,  Vachaspati  Miahra,  Sri  Harsha, 
Chitsukha,  Vidyarariya  and  others.  Madhusudan  Saraswati, 
Brahmananda  Saraswati,  Appaya  EHkshit,  and  a  few  more  noted 
Adwaita  Philosophers  have  been  left  out  on  account  of  their 
subtle  logic  which  baffles  ordinary  understanding.  Many 
scholiasts  have  written  commentaries  cm  the  Veddntasdra. 
Three  commentaries  known  as  Sub&dhini,  Bdlabodkini  and 
Vidwawnanoranjini,  ascribed  to  Sri  Nnsinha  Saraswati,  Apodeva 
and  Sri  Ramatirtha  respectively  are  generally  in  use. 

The  Vedantasara  is  not  cmly  a  useful  v&d8'm&€&m  for  the 
study  of  the  Vedanta  Philoeopfay*  b*it  it  also  givet  the  aspirtnts 
practical  suggestions  for  the  realisation  of  the  mmmum  bonum 
of  life.  Beginning  with  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils  who 
•would  take  up  the  study  of  the  Vedaata,  Hie  book  has  dealt 
with  various  aspects  ol  tfae  phllo®opliy  siach  as  the  theory  <rf 
creation,  the  theory  of  God,  the  five  aheatht,  tibe*tkrw 
the  Supreme  Self,  the  duty  of  the  ft^pfanf*  till  hfs 
of  the  Brahman  and  lastly  the  description  of  til*  8b«0ilpd  souls 
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in  thi*  Messed  M;tu>  nf  Samaclhi.  Our  apology  for  publishing 
the  translation  .»f  the  text  with  notes  cm  technical  terms  in  the 
light  of  the  three  rnimiiciitnrics  mentioned  nhove  is  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  tin*;*  readers  who  are  ea^er  to  learn  of  the  #reat 
philosophical  realisations  of  the  andcm  Indian  sages  but  cannot 
rend  the  original  Wtks  on  m'comit  of  their  deficiency  in  Sanskrit 
and  want  nf  time,  and  also  that  it  may  help  them  in  forming1  a 
systematic  and  ttmtprclu-usivv  iik-a  of  tlie  various  conclusions 
of  the  Vcdania  Philosophy. 


i.  I  isikr  refu«e  in  the  Self,1  the  Indivisible,  the  Existence- 
Knowle<lRt-li)isK  AlMolutc,  l^yand2  the  reach  of  words  and 
thought  and  the  Snhatnttum1  of  all,  f<ir  the  attainment  of  my 
chenslied*  deal  re. 

MAVf/  -I*  mr«ii»  hrrc  tlir  irighest  Self  or  the  Paramatman,  The 
word  AtmAit  U  «I?*n  nned  to  drnotf  the  individual  self  or  Jivn  which  m 
*»ftrncr  in  jtirtitirAl  with  Urnitman. 

l  Htf|vw4  •!«.  <r«*tw$t,  a  similar  pmssagts  m  the  Tdttiriya  Upftniahad 
II,  i%.  i.  "Whrfsrr  itir  w««rdi  rtitnr  l-ark  with  the  mind  without  realism^ 
the  Truth." 

i  .VMhJfrolMfti  rir,-Th«-  Purr  Bnihnmn  without  attribute  Is  the 
Flr»t  C«n»r  firmi  whirh  the  univprw  ha«  evolved,  when  looked  at  from  the 
ftUfldpoint  of  cnmtiot).  Therefore  &tftt«»  U  descnfoed  here  as  the 
*mib»tral*mi  <*r  nil.'  Ccmip.  **Hfft*f  prrft  qptfif  Wpp^»»^*From  which 
have  hern  prtxturrYl  all  tlte»e  created  l^eiiig*,1* 

4  Ckert*Hed  dttlrt  —The  unmtnnm  fKHUini,  or  it  may  mean  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  paHiriilur  *lr»irr  of  the  author,  via:,,  the  right  e»cpou«dmfr 
of  the  infojrrt  nrrorditi^  to  the  terfptarea,] 

J 

||  ^  n 

a.  Having  wor^tipi^ed1  the  Gitm  who  cm  account  of  his 
fre&  frotn  the  illusion  of  duality  justified  the  meaning  of 
his  name  Advnvanaiula,  I  undertake  the  ta^k  of  expcnmdJittf 
the  eatetie®  *rf  the  Vi^danta  acrordtag  10  my  light, 

ft  H'0ttM^*tf"»Tli*  acrfphireji  ettjotn  naltttatioii  to  the  Cans  befmts 
a  work, 

ol  thr  Hpirituul  guid«  ol  the  author  is 
^rhkh  lilemlly  mean«  the  emtytdinient  of  unity  and  folist. 
The  Ow*w  fully  juiiti&ed  th*  name  c«i  account  of  his  highest  realisation. 
word   *Jso   §lge^e«   Br»hm»n,    Thtss    by    thia  coaplet    the    *otbor 
both  m«lmia  aod  hi. 
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3.  What  is  Vedanta?1  It  is  the  .  evidence2  funiislied  by 
the  Upanishacls,  as  well  as  the  Sharirafca  Sutras3  and  others4  that 
help  in  the  correct  expounding  of  its  weaning. 

[1  veddnta—lt  literally  means  tlte  concluding  portion  of  t!u*   VtnlaR. 
The  real  meaning:  is  the  best  or  the  Knowledge  portion  of  line-  Veda*. 

2  Evidence—  The  Sanskrit  word  Pmm&m  literally  mrnna  the  instru- 
ment of  Pramd  or  Knowledge.    The   Vedatitn   Philosophy  'acknowledges 
the  following  six  classes  of  evidence  ;     (a)  Vratyaktha  {IHrwt  }K*rccpttan), 
(b)    Anumdna     (Inference),     (c)     U  pant  Ana     (Comparison),     («l)     Shabdtt 
(Scriptural   affirmation),    (e)    ArthApaUi    (Presumption),.!/)    slnupatoMht 
(Privation).    The  evidence  furnished  by  the  rpanUhad»    fall**   uwli-r  the- 
Shabda   Pramana. 

3  Shariraka  5«<m5—  The  words  mean  the  l>o*Iy  of  !ii*tiariiyiiiui  Sutrn» 
as  interpreted  by  Sankara,  which   forms  the  Ui»m  of  the  Advfisia  Brliool 
of  philosophy.     Literally  the  word*  signify  the  Ujdy  of  ajihnrtHfim  .which 
rightly  determine  the  nature  of  the  *em1w:«'hV!  cri'atiire,1 

4  And    others  —  The    commentaries    on     the     tTpani»had#     «nt!     the 
Gita  etc.] 
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4.  On  account  of  its1  being  recognised  as  a 
treatise  of  the  Vedanta,  the  Anubandhas5  {moving  ccmsidcra* 
tions)  of  the  latter  just  serve  its  purpose.  Therefore  they  need 
not  be  discussed  separately. 

[I/is—  Of  the  Vtdantasara* 

2  Prafearana  etc.  —  The  book  which  forms  a  part  of  &  »criptisre  antf 
thus  serves  a  special  purpose  of  it. 

3  Anubandha  —  I$very  Hindu  scripture  at  the  ver$?  oet»et  deals  with 
four  questions,  tite.,  (i)  AdhikArt  —  the  qualifications  Umt  make  the 
student  competent  to  enter  'upon  its  study,  (a)  Wisha^  or  tfae  «ahject- 
matter,  (3)  Samfyandha,  or  the  connection  between  the  *tibjecf:*fii«tt*r 
and  the  book  itself,  (4)  Prayajana  or  the  indaceioeat  or  motive  for 
entering  upon  the  study  at  all.  The  answer  to  each  01  fit&te  questions 
is  called  an 
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5.  The  moving  eotisidetmtiofis  of  the  Ved&nta  Ufa  tihtt 
determination  of  the  competency  ol  the  student,  the  mtbject- 
matter,  its  connection  witht  the  book  and  the  inducements  t©  it» 
study, 

(To  fee'  continued) 


ANGULIMALA 

Bv  SWAM!  ATULANANDA 

Now  if  happened  when  tlie  Blessed  One,  Lord  Buddha, 
walked  on  cnrth,  bringing  Light  to  those  who  lived  in  darkness, 
that  there  was  Imnt  in  Hie  household  of  the  brahmin  priest  to 
the  khitf  of  Kosala  one  uho  would  jbeeotne  a  cause  of  terror  to 
every  wayfarer  in  the  land,  His  birth  took  place  during  the 
middle  \vatr h  of  ;i  nUiht  filU-tl  with  evil  portents.  The  wind 
now  howled »  now  HUKUKHI,  the  clouds  jKHircd  down  torrents  of 
rain*  %htmtig  rent  the  skies,  and  thunder  crashed,  shaking  the 
city  to  its  very  foundation*.  And  in  the  jungle  the  jackals 
wailec!  like  lost  souK  And  wonder  of  wonders,  defying  the 
racing  clouds  and  the  darknes*  of  that  terrible  night,  one  single 
constellation  shone  ominously  in  the  pitch-dark  sky.  It  was 
the  most  feared  of  all  cxHtstdlations,  the  Constellation  of  the 
Robbers.  And  that  night,  the  night  of  Angulix&ala's  birth,  all 
the  anncHir  in  the  town  shone  with  a  mysterious  crimson  light. 

Awakened  by  the  tumult  of  the  night,  and  seeing  his 
armour  glow  like  fire,  the  king  in  his  palace  trembled  with  fear. 
The  State  astrologers  were  summoned.  What  did  it  presage? 
With  betting  heart  the  kiag  awaited  their  verdict.  Then  the 
eldest  among  the  astrologers  spoke:  "O  King!  Fear  not,  for 
thcmgh  tMs  night  has  given  birth  to  one  who  will  become  a 
fearful  robber,  he  will  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne.  And 
his  reign  of  terror  will  be  of  short  duration/*  Thus  pacified 
the  king  rested  in  peace* 

No<w#  after  tnany  calculations  and  searchiogs  of  holy  script 
it  was  brought  to  light  that  the  future  robber  was  no  other  but 
the  new-bora  aon  of  the  king1®  priest.  But  his  "mind  htaving 
been  put  to  trett  the  Wag  sent  word  to  the  distracted  father  that 
the  child  would  be  allowed  to  live* 

The  bor  Angulimmla  was  bom  with  marvellous  strength,, 
and  at  he  gttw  up  W§  rtrwtgth  equalled  that  of  a  yioct&g" 
elepiiaat,  H*  was  tent  to  itudy  under  ttit  fitvt  teacher  of  Tak~ 
ka&ila,  where,  with  other  brahmin  boys,  be  was  kept  under 
close  surveillance,  Proud,  arrogant  and  mischievous  he,  how- 
ever, bullied '  his-  fellow-students  beyoiac}  all 
nooe  dared  oppose  him,  for  his  temper  was  irascible, 
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the  slightest  provocation  his  muscular  arms  would  crush  the 
offender.  It  wa*  then  a  happy  day  for  the  other  *tmknts, 
when  at  last  the  teacher  addressing  Atwilimala,  said,  /Iy  lK>y, 
you  have  now  completed  your  studies,  p<>  and  live  in  peace, 
May  your  strength  and  courage  be  your  friend*,  may  these  not 
-act  as  your  enemies."  But  such  ROCK!  counsel  w:i*  altogether 
wasted  on  the  tnrbulantly  minded  youth, 

Released  from  the  restraint  of  the  student  life,  and  scorning; 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents,  An*ulima1a  Rave  turn-  free  IX-IRII 
to  his  pent  up  ruthlessness.  Providing  himself  with  knives  and 
bludgeons  and  swords  he  entered  the  Jalini  forest  in  Kosala. 
There  from  a  cliff  near  the  highway  he  watched  the  pnss«rs-byf 
and  rushing  down  killed  them  and  robbed  them  of  all  they 
possessed.  Nay,  in  his  arrogance  he  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  Ins 
murdered  victims,  and  making  a  garland  of  the  I'mRer-limies 
hung  it  round  his  neck.  It  \vas  his  avowed  boast  that  this 
garland  should  not  be  complete  till  it  contained  one  thousand 
thumbs.  When  this  became  known  the  people  called  him 
Angulimala  (Finger- wreathed).  But  hi*  real  name  was  Hiimaka. 
Now  it  came  to  such  a  pass  that  no  traveller  was  safe  cm 
the  road  by  day  or  by  night.  The  highway  became  deserted 
as  the  people  kept  close  to  their  homes  fearing  to  meet  the  cruel 
robber.  Then  the  king  to  protect  his  subjects  ^proclaimed  ; 
"Let  a  strong  force  RO  out  and  capture  the  bandit,1' 

Angulimala's  mother  hearing  the  proclamation  and  fearing 
for  the  life  of  her  son,  said  to  her  husband,  "Our  son  is  in 
great  danger,  send  for  him,  and  bid  him  stop  doing  harm  to 
the  peo-ple."  But  the  husband  replied,  "I  have  nmsght  to  do 
with  such  a  son  ;  let  the  king  do  as  he  will11  Then  she,  her 
heart  filled  with  pity,  set  out  alone  to  bring  her  nem  tnd  save 
him  from  harm, 

Now  it  fiappeaed  that  the  Exalted  One,  the  Buddha,  he 
who  knew  all  things  Inward  and  outward,  was  residing  on  tbe 
outskirts  of  a  village  some  leagues  fwm  the  Jalini  Wood*    And 
the    Compasskmate   One   seated    in    contemplation    beneath    a 
^banyan  tree,  in  a  vfarioa  had  mrasksd  to  Mm  ail  thing*  ocmcarm* 
ing  Anguliraala/H*  pot,  M»  pceseiit  and  his  futwt.    Tbea  fet 
thought,  "This  day  If  Anj&Vm&U  m^ts  his  mc^bttr  he  will  40 
her  'great  injury,  lor  fate  W%  .jjtf  c««lf  tod  I*  complete  Mi 
watti  <mly  o*m  m»d^^^  fo  ^mnttng.    fltawly 
yotfth  will  wr  <*  4M£H&iaab  to  noato  ««»od  W» 
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This,  however,  in  his  last  birth.  If  I  do  not  go  to  him  there 
might  be  gr^at  loss,  1  will  speak  to  him/*  So  after  he  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  alms  and  finished  his  morning  meal  the 
Buddha  act  out  alone  for  thfc  Jalini  Wood, 

Now  when  Augulixnaia  saw  his  mother  approach  he  was 
reckoning  ou  her  finger  to  make  up  his  number*  Btat  suddenly 
the  Kxalted  One  Htoocl  between  them.  Then  thought  the  son, 
"Why  should  I  kill  tny  mother?  Let  me  rather  go  for  that 
ascetic's  thumb/*  And  drawing  his  sword  he  went  for  the 
Blessed  One.  But  the  Buddha  had  already  directed  his  steps 
toward  the  jungle, 

Then  AnRiilimala  followed  the  Blessed  One,  stalking:  him 
as  a  lion  might  stalk  a  deer.  Hidden  by  brush  and  trees  he 
made  his  way,  til!  with  a  #rx*at  leap  he  stood  behind  the  Buddha, 
And  raising  his  gworc)  he  brought  it  down  with  #reat  force, 
intending  to  split  the  Buddha's  head.  But  the  sword,  without 
touching  the  Exalted  One,  deflected  to  the  right  and  embedded 
itself  into  the  earth.  Extracting  his  sword,  Angulimala  ran  up 
to  the  retreating  Buddha,  once  more  Intending  to  split  open 
his  head.  But  this  timv  the  sword  deflected  to  the  left  and 
embedded  itself  into  the*  earth.  At  this  the  robber  stood 
dumbfounded.  "Does  my  trusty  sword  refuse  me  service?"  he 
thought.  Thett  taking  up  his  sword  again,  he  found  It  so  heavy 
that  ii«t  could  scarcely  lift  it.  The  Btiddha  in  the  mean  time 
walked  mi  majestically  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left*  nor  even  once  tuming  his  bead. 

Angulunalft  tboyght,  "Who  is  this  wretched  monk?  He 
IB  exerting  his  magic  power,1  *  and  leaving  behind  his  now 
unwieldy  sword  he  nm  after  Mm  purposing  to  kill  the  ascetic 
with  one  Mow  of  his  iron  fist.  But  though  he  ma  mnd  panted, 
and  the  sweat  began  to  pour  from  his  body,  he  could  not  over* 
tnke  the  monk  who  walked  cm  at  hi©  tisuaf  pace,  Then, 
midd«mlyf  AngulaszuiUi  could  ran  BO  more.  He  was  tumble  to 
lift  his  ftet,  Standing  as  if  nailed  to  the  gtxxmd,  in  wild  anger, 
he  cried,  I(8l0f>»  ascetic!  Stop!'* 

*  %«  tk*  BtfcMfai*  neither  taming  nor  chaagmg  hto  p«e«|. 
said,  **Thoi*gfa  I  walk,  yet  have  I  stopped,  and  do  yon, 
Ang^iiinala,  tte  stop!" 

(iPajBedt3^  steagt?P'   the  robber  thon^bt,   "This  man  has 
thrown  fa  ^>rfl  over  a*    «wt  QiStiym*  moti$£& 
epeak  tbe  troth,  p*s&:.h&nHfc  Jte  fa** 
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iog,  and  he  tells  me  to  stop  who  am  standing-  stilL  What  can 
lie  mean?"  So  he  called  :  "Thou  who  art  walking,  friar,  dost 
'  say :  *I  have  stopped  V  and  me,  who  have  stopped,  tliou  tclkst 
to  stop!  I  ask  thee,  what  is  the  meaning  of  thy  words?  Haw 
•sayest  thou  that  thou  hast  stopped,  but  1  have  not?1* 

To  this  the  Buddha  replied :  "Yea,  I  have  stopped, 
renouncing  violence  towards  all  living  beings,  Thou  boldest 
not  thy  hand  against  thy  f ellow*tnen .  It  is  therefore,  I  have 
stopped,  but  thou  still  goest  on/*  Then  turning  round  the 
Buddha  with  a  friendly  gesture  motioned  to  Angulimala  to 
approach.  That  instant  the  robber's  feet  were  free  to  wove, 
;and  he  approached  the  Exalted  One. 

Then,  the  Buddha  taking*  Angulimala  by  the  hand  made 
him  sit  beside  him  under  a  tree,  and  began  to  teach  him  The 
Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness,  lie  revealed  to 
Anguiimala  that  no  arbitrary  heavenly  power,  but  our  own 
hearts  alone  with  our  thoughts  and  deeds  cause  us  to  be  liorn, 
at  one  time  on  earth,  at  another  in  heaven,  and  then  again  in 
hell.  He  spoke  of  the  misery  of  this  round  of  rebirth  caused 
by  ignorance,  and  of  the  bliss  of  Nirvana,  the  incomparable 
peaceful  state,  free  from  corruption,  and  attainable  through 
tight  understanding. 

Anguiimala  listened  attentively,  his  head  bent  in  shame  and 
remorse.  And  the  Enlightened  One  continued :  **That  for  which 
-wise  men  spend  many  lives  of  renunciation  and  contemplation, 
has  become  your  happy  lot,  Angpulimala,  Only  few  created 
beings  attain  to  humanity  in  comparison  with  the  far  more 
numerous  creatures  who  in  lower  kingdoms  come  into  existence* 
•So  also  but  few  men  are  on  the  earth  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Buddha,  in  comparison  with  the  far  greater  number  in  who«c 
time  no  Buddha  lives  on  the  earth.  And  again,  but  few  individ- 
uals among  these  men  are  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  Blessed 
One,  in  comparison  with  the  far  greater  number  who  do  Hot 
see  him,  But  thou,  Anguiimala,  hast  been  bora  as  a  mm,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  &  Perfect  Buddha  has  appeared  on  earth, 
«sd  thou  bast  seen  him,  and  ait  with  Mm,  even  with  the 
Enlightened  One.'* 

Then  Anguiimala  had  dear  uisioa.  Suddenly  th«  wffl  df 
ignorance  was  removed,  hi®  fauiffttt  rwehed  maturity  taptore 
pervaded  his  being,  aad.fa*  knew  that  he  aat  beside  the  Com- 
passionate Otie,  Gotama,  tite  Buddha*  In  exaltatioa  be  «v» 
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claimed,  "Great  is  the  lion's  roar!  To  help  me  the  Exalted 
One  is  come  hither!  Hail,  them  noblest  of  beings!  Thou  hast 
had  pity  mi  the  worst!  I.  pray  thee,  wilt  thoii  suffer  me  to 
abide  with  thee?11 

Placing  his  right  hand. on  Angulimaln's  head,  the  Buddha 
consented  and  he  spoke:  "Even  as  there  are  among1  the  few 
who  sec  the  Buddha  but  few  who  hear  his  doctrine,  so  among 
those  who  hear  the  doctrine  there  are  but  few  who  comprehend 
•it.  Thou,  Angulimala,  wMt  hear  the  doctrine  and  wilt  com- 
prehend it.  Come,-  Bhikkhu,  be  my  disciple  and  follow  me  I" 

Then  Angulimala  collecting  his  swords  and  knives  and 
bludgeons  threw  them  down  a  cliff,  and  followed  the  Master, 
and  following  lie  composed  these  stanzas :  *  •  .  . 

The  conduit-makers  lead  the  stream, 
Fletchers  coerce  the  arrow  shaft,  •  •     .  •     . . 

The  joiners  mould  the  wood  en  plank, 
The  self 'tis  that  the  pious  tame. 
Some  creatures'  are  subdued  by -force, 
Some  by  the- hook,  and  some  by  whips; 
''But  I  by  such  an.  One  was  tamed 
'.Who  needed,  neither  ^taff  nor  sword,'-   '     '.     .    ••    •• 

Once  an  obnoxious  bandit  I, 

Known  by  my  name  of  Finger-wreathed, 

Till  toiling  mid  the  awful  flood, 

I  refuge  in  the  Buddha  found. 

Once  were  my  hands  imbrued  with  blood  ; 

Known  was  my  name  as  Finger-wreathed. 

O  see  the  Refuge  I  have  found. 

With  every  craving  rooted  out! 

He  who  in  former  days  a  wastrel  liviflg, 
In  later  day  no  more  so  spends  his  time, 
He  goeth  o'er  the  world  a  radiance  shewing, 
At  when  the  moon  comes  free  in  clouded  sky, 
To  wb0mj*0fer  the  111  d«e<i®  fee  hath  wrottgbi, 
By  a  good  life  are  closM  up  and  sealed, 
Bte  i#t*fa  <»*«**  tite  world  a  radiance  shedding1 
Jy§  wtefl  tite  moon  come®  free  In  <*cm<$td 
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The  Master  bath  my  fealty  and  love, 
And  al'l  the  Buddha's  ordinance  is  clout*, 
Low  have  I  laid  the  heavy  load  I  bore  : 
Cause  for  rebirth  is  found  in  me  no 


Angtdimala  became  known  as  Ahimsaku  (the  Harmless),  lor 
in  sweetness  and  gentility  of  temper  he  $»uri*u&scd  all  other 
monks,  Many  years  he  abode  with  the  Master  serving  him  in 
great  humility  and  when  the  Blessed  One  was  no  mure  in  this 
world  he  retired  to  woodland  solitude,  There  he  dwelt  in  the 
bliss  of  emancipation,  and  there,  at  last*  he  entered  into  l*inal 
Peace. 

"When  in  the  lowering  sky  thunders  the  storm-cloud's  drum, 
And  all  the  pathways  of  the  birds  arc   thick    with   rain, 
The  brother  sits  within  the  hollow  «*C  the  hills, 
Rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  thought  :      iu>   higher   hlKs 

Is  given  to  men  than  this, 

Or  when  by  rivers  on  whose  bunks  together  crowd 
Garlands  of  woodland  blossoms  bright  with  many  a  hue, 
With  heart  serene  the  brother  sits  upoa  the  strand, 
Rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  thought  :—-  no  higher  hluui 

Is  given  to  men  than  this/1 


HINDU  PEACE  AND  CHRISTIAN  POWER. 

BY  JANE  ALDBN 

Hinduism — Christianity ;  the  greatness  of  t&e  alters  *  a#  coa* 
trasted  with  the  western  religious  ideal!  How  Is  one  10  express  one'* 
small,  personal  feeling  about  a  subject  as  vast  AS  that?  There  Is  a 
story  that  can  help  to  eiscpre«»  it  for  me, 

On  Christinas  Bye,  at  the  mission  home  fn  Calcutta  where  I  was 
staying,  there  appeared  a  ftatwtWaced  «|W*tmntrytti*tt*  with  &  note.  It 
was  from  the  headman  of  an  obsoare  uillngc,  torn*  twimty  tulle*  off 
from  the  railroad ;  and  tfafe  i»  what  it  *aid  :  **Wt  have  heard  that 
tomorrow  is  a  great  festival  for  a  god  of  our  f©f«4gii  frltmd*.  We  do 
not  know  which  god  this  is  or  why  yon  worship  felm  *t  till*  f>artietitEr 
season ;  btit  we  beg  that  y*m  will  hoctomr  «•  and  oar  hatnbJe  vitlage  ^f 
coming  here  to  cmr  tttttpfe-attd  alitwdssg:  n«  to  twi^%  ftrnx*  god  witli 
yon  at  this  ttee."  * 

I   heard   this  brotherly    in-ritation,  thinking :      **WlK)   fcmt 
could  have  written  it?    What  Christian  ted  or  denatttinatioa  the 
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round  would  have  fthmvn  surh  amazing  tolerance  or  religious  breadth 
of  sympathy  ?°  And  I  turned  from  hearing  it,  to  behold  in  the  door- 
way, the  Ijonming  fun*  of  the  native  Christian  pastor,  Like  the  great 
majority  c»f  thr  five  million  Chriittianft  in  India,  this  man,  one  of  the 
finest  mul  Iwat-J'iokitig  t^ople  I  ever  #aw»  had  been  a  pariah,  an 
Outcast  i',  fwulentncd  by  the  inflexible  Hindu  social  law  to  remain 
forever  outside*  of  self-respect  and  an  equal  chance  with  his  fellow  men,. 
The  Christian  missionary  ennie,  And  to  him  and  these  millions  like 
him,  as  if  from  r**>d  in  Heaven,  was  given  the  teaching  that,  iti  the 
rye  of  the  Christian  Ruler  and  Father,  they  were  rated  as  no  less 
precious  than  uny  twice-born  Brahman.* 

"Mndttuie,  will  you  cutnc  and  see  the  children  in  the  Sunday- 
t»ehcK)l  ?  They  are  tU*iigh!c<il  with  the  tree  and  the  little  presents. 
Soon  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  he  coining,  and  we  shall  have  rice 
and  sweetmeats,  for  the  whole  Christian  family,  in  the  courtyard," 

I  went  with  him— radiant,  energetic,  shepherding  his  equally 
radiant  fl***k  '•»*  happy,  weil-dresscd  people- first  to  the  simple  service 
in  the  Suiulft.v-Kchciol  room  and  then  to  the  holiday  feast,  beloved  by 
Indian*,  i«  Uir  mission  courtyard.  In  my  mind  I  saw  the  people  of 
those,  pnrmh  villager  I  had  visited— the  rags,  the  misery,  the  abase- 
ment ;  the  thmiiwmdi  of  dull*  hopeless  faces  one  met  in  the  streets  every- 
day, And  then  I  looked  around  nie  at  the  clean,  clear-eyed,  confident 
and  truly  ** redeemed M  company  of  "the  Christian  family." 

What  hud   Hinduism  done  for  these? 

Bo  there,  i«  tfaote  two  prevailing  incidents  of  my  Indian  Christmas 
Hvr,  1  found  my  answer  to  the  question  :  Which  is  superior,  the 
Hindu  or  the  Christian  system  ?  And  the  answer  is :  Neither,  hot 
each  complementary  to,  fulfilling  arid  rounding  out,  the  other, 
Christian  civilization  can  do  for  mankind  what  the  Hindu  1ms  not  done, 
and  vice  versa*  Bat  few  Christians  will  admit  the  vice  versa! 

My  own  journey  to  India  had  been  undertaken  because  of  disillu- 
sion with  the  current  religions  offerings  of  the  West  and  simultaneous 
attraction  to  the  spiritual  strength  and  secnrifjr  perceived  in  Hindu 
philosophy.  Bat  fate  postponed  the  teaching  I  had  actually  come  for, 
meanwhile  placing  me  in  various  sittmttons  where  I  should  be  made 
to  see  the  whole,  instead  of  just  Hlsdaism,  and  to  realise  some  great- 
nesses in  my  own  Christian  West  that  I  had  not  appreciated  before, 

That  I  welcomed,  rattier  than  revolted  against,  the  same  wise  fate 
that  set  me  ifowti  Srtt,  not  in  the  Hindu  monastery  that  was  my  goal, 
but  in  a  ChHiti&n  ftiimtomry  home.  The  moults  could  &ot  xeethre  me 
at  their  guest  hottse  tmtil  another  woman  student  stiowld  come  to  H 
with  mt»  Am  Bngliah  lady  wanting  to  study  with  them  was  expected 
about  ttot  fifit  of  January.  In  the  meantime,  since  all  Calcutta  hotels 
wet®  werfwtog  la  the  Christmas  seaioti,  I  set  mymlt  to  see  life  horn 
the  angle  ol  tb*  «dtsl«iurit^. 

*  B«t  no*  to,  wt  fftft*  to  »ote,  In  tfe»  *y«  «*  **» 

F.  $ 
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Everyone  who  comes  back  front  the  orient  is  flhkiM,  "in*  you 
approve  of  foreign  misswnarii's  ?"  One  might  as  well  IK-  asked,  "U> 
you  approve  of  people?'*  Missi<imirivs  are  jtiM  like  i-\rrvU«ly  I/!M<  r 
good,  bad,  indifferent;  little  «JH!  bitf,  petty  and  Kri:tft  ;  xn-rdy,  m-m-rous, 
cowardly,  Jieroic.  Kverelt  Dean  Martin  rightly  SUVH  ;  **J,iuU'  nu-n  do 
not  become  great  men  when  they  become  religions  i  nor  <io  superior 
people  become  common-place."  We  nil  know  the  HAITI  turn  nuidi-  hy 
the  courageous  regiment  of  nmsionajry  i'x|wlrwti'f»  «"  the  K«llunt 
pioneering;  the  obscure  day-to-day  drudgery  iis  far  di^tunl  glares;  the 
fevers,  dangers  and  thousand  ami  one  petty  tiitnrultu  ,H  und  }invaliuns; 
hardest  of  all  perhaps,  the  long  yt-nrt;  nf  sep«r»tinn  fnmi  thru  children, 
sent  back  to  school  n«d  eotH^t'.  Vel  III-VIT  a  word  of  o»;nj»liiint  !  \Vlrn 
am  I,  who  is  any  of  us,  to  hunu-h  whok'Hnle  jnvivUvr  {i^nifint  Htich 
men  and  women  on  the  sa\~ho  cif  sotnr  disnlfiH-ird  lorrint  <*r  din- 
gruntled  consul  ? 

And  yet  —  and  yet!  Never  have  I  lu-nnl  sui-h  h«»M»1r  *  niiriMn  ;*s  I 
heard  from  missionaries.  I  cante  «!«nv«  tn  my  first  hrmkffiHt  rtt  the 
mission  home,  to  cateh  it—  <>n  the  very  ivho  of  the  "Amen"  at  fttontiitx 
prayers.  Rabindranath  Tagare,  Annie  Hrsaitt,  Vivek«ii»i»«l»  •  t!i«»M*  niuf 
other  noble  names  were  ntt  the  lint  of  tin*  ruwtmd.  At  r%-rry  uwfil  I 
heard  some  other  than  Christian  truehrr,  or,  «otw  othrr  tluiii  Otri.itinn 
cause,  held  before  that  mu'onipromJHing  tribuiiHt  mid  *»tun»niirtly  ties- 
patched  with  a  few  caustic  sentenrew,  My  im»  tmttiin  frirfuls  who 
came  to  the  mission  were  not  exempt,  I  **•»»  imk<*f!  whether  or  m»t 
they  were  "heathen"  or  supported  Thconophy  or  thr  itfifi^hrintian 
movements.  And  had  it  been  known  that  I  cuntcniplatrd  »tiiyiitK  at 
a  Hindu  monastery—  ! 

What  stood  out  very  dearly  in  all  th*»  critical  romitiPtit  wan  ttmt 
either  the  denounced  had  got  memixrirft  or  ihry  had  ^ot  money  in 
cither  case  their  orjgfautssatioti  had  got  power  and  pwtigr  tmay  from 
the  Christian  organization.  But  was  it  ft  powfrfwl  fir#anfoittion  that 
Christ  came  to  preach  ? 


There  is  this  pa«Bion  for  the  pcm*cr  of  the  or^arii/^ticm,  l>wt 
themselves  —  missionaries  and  Christian  worker**—  Our  moat 
effacement  atid  devntion,  No  hour  m  too  early  or  too  late  for  thrm  to 
be  tirelessly  about  their  various  labours,  No  sacrifice  is  beyond  thrnt. 
For  "the  work*'  they  will  lay  down  their  Ifvet  and  frrqaently  do. 
After  those  conversaticms,  I  would  leave  the  ^iblr,  boiling,  and  go  with 
Miss  Moulton  to  her  tehool,  Dr,  Je»8»p  to  his  ho»pital»  MiM  Shearer 
to  her  rescue  home  or  Dr,  Gib»  to  his  pariah  boys*  agricultural  training- 
camp  —  and  be  lost  in  respectful  admiration.  Whertf  power  n**!!y  i«»  it 
has  to  make  dittos  for  itself.  And  the  |K*wer  ©f  the  Chriitima 
Chtirch  and  of  roost  Christiana,  is  to  action  :  tint  pnctic*!  ettryittg 
out,  mto  all  fields  and  department*  d  IHe,  ol  tha  napretiiely  Oirlstlaa 
ideal  of  service  to  one's  acighbotur.  The  ideal  Is  ft  jgnsat  oa«,  tt 
would  be  greater  still  if  it  included  recognition  «l  flJe  gretttne&a  of' 
other  Ideals  and  their  $qm&&$  pi^doot  service*, 

The  outstanding  work  of  (fee  mf»»io!i!srte»  tat  I&4i«f  ft*  I  §«w  It.  i* 
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social  work  :  education,  healing  of  disease  and  the  teaching  of  cleanli- 
ness aiul  sc-lf-rcHpfct,  improvement  of  the  position  of  women  and  the 
1— in  short,  the  giving  of  value  to  individuality*  I  have  never 
any  Orientate  to  whom  the  tnetaphysic  of  Christianity  was  an 
rial  hc*m  !*t*rfiuse  that  of  course  came  from  the  Orient,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  it.  But  when  to  one  of  these  submerged  millions,  as 
to  u  slave  of  old,  comes  the  news— under  the  Christian  formula— that 
he  w  free,  free  spiritually  and  free  intellectually  and  materially  as 
fast  HH  lie  con  tnke  the  education  and  other  opportunities  that  Christian 
mpsfteiiKvr*  hold  out  to  him.  it  would  be  a  strange  slave  indeed  who 
did  nut  respond  with  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
What  hnvr  the  phiUmapIm*  aubtU'ticft  of  his  exclusive  Hindus  done  for 
him  ?* 

But  there  i*%  sometimes  n  risk  in  su&gesUnj^  to  a  missionary  that 
some  of  the  benefitn  of  Christianity  may  be  the  benefits  of  democracy 
and  the  developing  social  solidarity  of  the  newer  civilizations.  Or 
that  the  Hirtrhmm,  Buddhism  and  other  ancient  creeds  of  a  socially 
hack  ward  Orient  way  have  something  to  offer  the  Westerner. 

Whrn  1  ventured  to  hint  as*  much  to  Miss  Shearer,  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  my  missionary  friends,  she  shook  her  head,  strongly 
tiiHHC'ntm#,  *'Xo,"  sht*  replied.  "But  I'm  not  narrow.  Our  missionary 
training  i«J*t  narrow— we  Imd  a  course  on  Hindu  philosophy  from  our 
Christian  professors  nt  the  training  school,'1 

"flat  if  an  Indian  girl  wanted  to  study  American  literature,  should 
you  send  her  to  Miss  Sorabji  or  JUady  Bose?"  I  asked. 

"That's  betide  the  point,  Religion  is  a  very  different  matter.  We 
want  to  »ee  everything  through  Christian  eye," 

"Yes,  I  know.  These  lK*oks  you  gave  me  to  read —exposition  of 
Indian  ruHgioa®  by  Christian  writer*— always  present  a  subject  through 
the  lens  of  the  man  who  haa  settled  his  point  of  view  beforehand,  If 
the  beliefs  and  practices  aren't  good,  they  aren't  Christian,  If  they 
are  good,  whatever  is  good  in  them  Is  borrowed  from  the  Christian 
religion,  Why  need  we  assert  m  ei&moron&ly  that  all  the  good  and 
truth  in  the  world  belong  to  us?  Barely  there  were  good  and  truth- 
in  it  before  two  thousands  years  ago!" 

"Not  the  pure  tntth  at  Christ  taught  it.*'  said  Miss  Shearer  firmly. 
"Bwt  you've  r«ad  the   pure  truth   taught  by   the   Baddha  and   by 
8rt  IWahna,  whose  words  the  poet  of  the  Bhagavadgita  mx>rda— " 

*ud  *h»How  orittettm,    Th«  wrltor  for««ta  fch»t  It 
'•—wfetah, 

ti*«  kbr*«hold  of  dvi?i«ision,  the 


^  ff"a 
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"Don't  mention  Sri  Krishna  to  me,  my  dear!  Tin*  practices  of  the 
Krishna  cults,  today — and  the  rites  in  the  Kali  tcinpiea,  the  accnea  at 
the  Jagannath  festivals— you  have  only  to  study  the  drgetirracies  of 
modern  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  to  be  convinced  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  teachings." 

"I  don't  see  that.    Degeneracy  is  a  peculiarity  of  -all  human  m«ti» 

.  tutions.  not  excepting  religious  organizations.  How  should  you  like 
Christianity  to  be  judged  on  its  witchcraft,  Imniitiga,  and  hanging*,  its 
Inquisition  horrors,  its  superstitions  and  •  degeneracies  ?  And  for  n  really 
fair  comparison,  we  should  have  to  wait  till  the  Christian  Church  is 
five  thousand  years  old  f  ** 

"The  pure  gospel  of  Christ  will  never  degenerate,"  said  JVtins  Shearer 
stiffly. 

"Certainly  it  will  not— nor  the  pare  gospel  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
other  great  religions  teachers.  And  how  startling!)1  alike  all  the 

•  original '  teachings  aref  Five  hundred  years  IMC  fore  Christ,  the  Buddha 
preached:  *  Practise  the  truth  that  thy  brother  in  the  untiir  as  them,,,,.. 
I/et  a  mail  overcome  anger  by  lovef  let  hint  overcome  evil  by  Rood..,,.., 
Do  no  injury  to  any  living  being,  font  lx?  full  of  love,  mid  kind- 
ness. That  which  is  most  needed,  iV  a  laying  heart.1  I  chjtllrnfte  any- 
body to.,  find  more  lofty  and  inspiring,  or  more  helpful  nnci  practical, 
teachings,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  gospel  of  the  Itaddh«!"* 

;    '    '  •     "        •  .        '   '    (To  be.conttatted)'  •    •  • 
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Birthday  Anniversary  of  Sw&roi 


The  birthday  anniversary  of  Swami  Vi'Tkaitatidn  falls  this  year  cm 
Tuesday,  the  a.sth  January.  Public  celebrations  will  naturally  rmtie  off 
on  the  following  Sunday,  the  aoth  January,  We  shall  be  gkd  to  receive 
reports  of  celebrations. 

A  Noble  Work  among  the  Khani*  in  Aft»»in 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  very  interesting  arid  significant 
work  that  is  being  carded  on  by  some  member*  of  the  EatnakHshna 
jQr^r  among  the  Khasis  of  Assam.  The  work  U  *ti«  la  an  Incipleet 
^tafe.  But  the  field  is  vast,  and  tise  output  though  aot  large  i*  ^ety 
promising.  It  has  crea^td  gre«t  mthmimm  among  the  people  amid«t 
whom  it  is  being  done.  TIMM  are  all  happy  sign*  of  tilt  n  a  wakened 
sense  of  the  responslbllltieii  of  Hlndaita  towi^db  ttie  ,  halteWlflM* 
hill^eople  who  live  <m  Jier  feoartotig  and  ar«  eaty  prey  fo  tht  propaganda 

*  From  ABIA, 
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*,',  aljtn  mte&tonariea,,     The  work  just  now  requires  proper  luiauckig  and 
vu*  me  aurc  the-  Hindus  will  re uder  unstinted  help  to  this  noble  cause. 

The    Report   says  : 

it  m  wt<ll-kuown  that  owing  largely  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
Cntistian  mitMtiunarii:*  carried  on  among  the  backward  classes,  especially 
the-  inhabitant*  of  UK*  hill-tracts  of  Assam,  thousands  have  left  the  fold 
of  Hinduism  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  With  a  view  to  diffuse 
aimuiKftt  them  a  true  knowledge  of  Hinduism,  of  the  religion  of  Vedanta 
m  propounded  by  Sri  Hamakrishna  and  Swatni  Vivekananda,  by  placing 
before  them  an  octive  and  creative  ideal  through  self-sacrifice  and 
service,  which  in  calculated  u*  stimulate  their  progress,  an  experimental 
centre  wan  started  by  as  at  Diung  Sheila,  Khasi  Hills,  Assam,  early  m 
W.j,  The  institution  aima  at  the  realisation  of  its  objects  without 
ottering  any  kind  of  opposition  to  the  Christian  missionaries  working 
among  the  Khiutm. 

The  present  activity  of  the  Centre  is  mainly  three-fold  :  (i)  educa- 
tional* {3}  philanthropic  and  ^3)  religious, 

KdvcaUunal  :  From  the  very  outset  the  work  of  the  Centre  has 
hern  predominantly  educational,  A  free  Middle  English  school  of  the 
Sheila  State  is  being  managed  by  the  Centre  with  two  paid  Khasi 
teacher*.  Though  the  school  belong*  formally  to  the  Sheila  State,  yet 
for  all  practical  purpo«e»  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Centre. 
This  Arrangement  has  been  found  to  IMS  most  convenient  inasmuch  a* 
it  caunes  the  leant  rraiatance  and  creates  greater  confidence  among  the 
local  people,  The  State  bear*  the  entire  expenses  of  the  school  by  an 
annual  sahntdy  of  R»,  500.  To  after  the  Khasis  greater  facilities  for 
higher  edacation,  thr  «tartuig  of  a  residential  boarding  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sylhet  is  in  contemplation. 

A  word  of  explanation  i»  necessary  as  to  the  need  of  starting  our 
school  when  there  sr©  hundreds  of  them  already  existing  among  the 
Khnsis  through  the  agency  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  A  careful 
©buerver  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  a  great  discontent  prevails  among 
the  major  portion  (only  one-sixth  of  the  population  being  Christiana, 
vide  Tkt  Prufcyttrfe*  Chnrck  R&p&rt  for  1035)  of  thft  Khasis,  who  look 
upon  the  Mission  ncliooli  at  an  Infringement  on  their  ancient  trail- 
tionn  and  religions  beliefs,  an  the  schools  impart  mainly  the  Christian 
theological  Vacation  which  they  rightly  look  tspon  as  detrimental  to 
the  realisation  of  their  own  religions  ideals. 

Our  ftchool  provides  scope  for  all  Khasi  students  irreapecti^e  of 
cant©  and  cree4f  withomt  any  way  wounding  their  teligkmn  anscepti- 
fejlitlei.  It  Caches  along  with  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  M,  ^. 
ftttmcUrd,  the  Bengal!  langim^e  the  knowledge  of  which  is  a  great 
4esttkratnni,  Hie  leading  Khasi»  also  keenly  fesel  tlte  need  cyf  a  to^8?i« 
ledge  of  the  provincial  languages  of  the  plains*  A  Khasi  monthly, 
Jtn  JlNiffM  JT0  Gvtptl,  €NHted  trf  l^r.  j.  J,  M-  Nichols  Hoy,  observes 
m  its  l««t  February  iwne  ;  If  th*  Khasis  do  mot  sufficiently  educate 
within  the  cotnin#  twenty  years  and  do  tiot  learn  Bengali 
they  will  l&d  It  irapossibk  to  compete  for  Government 
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We  have  provision  for  girl  students  also  in  our  school.  The  number 
of  boys  and  girls  at  present  on  the  roll  is  60.  I^et  us  mention  here 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Ramakrishua  Mission  have  agreed  to  grant 
stipends  to  one  or  two  girls  intending  to  go  over  to  the  Nivcdita  Girls* 
School,  Calcutta,  for  receiving  higher  education.  We  are  also  going 
to  start  a  boarding  house  near  our  Ashrama  by  the  beginning  of  1927, 
for  the  accommodation  of  students  coming  from  distant  lionieft. 

Besides  the  M.  1$.  school,  we  conduct  a  night  school  for  the  bent' fit 
of  the  adult  population. 

Philanthropic  :  Homeopathic  and  Bio-chemic  medicines  are  given 
to  the  poor  free  of  all  costs.  During  the  years  of  work,  altogether  2237 
cases  were  treated  of  which  808  were  new  cases  and  the  rest  repeated, 

Religious  :  Books  are  read  and  discussed,  conversation  classes  are 
held  and  occasional  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  Khasi  language,  on 
religion,  morality  and  education.  The  Sunday  sittings  art*  held  in 
different  places  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  attending  villagers,  Bengali 
music  and  devotional  songs  are  also  popularised.  The  birthday  anniver- 
saries of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Swanii  Vivekatiaiula  are  duly  observed, 
as  also  such  Hindu  festivals  as  Ratha-y&tra,  Jhttlan  and  Dol-y&tm,  all 
of  which  the  Khasis  enjoy  immensely. 

Miscellaneous  :  We  take  occasional  trips  to  other  Khasi  staten  and 
speak  to  the  people  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the*  RainaknBlma  Mission 
and  also  on  other  useful  topics.  All  these  prove  highly  interesting  u> 

the  people A  small  library  containing  the  publications  r»f  the 

Ratnakrislma  Order  has  been  opened,  It  contains  also  some  uKmtl.il k*s» 
weeklies  and  bi-weeklies.' 

As  regards  the  income  of  the  Centre,  besides  the  grant  of  Rs,  500 
mentioned  before,  we  receive  occasional  donations  front  friends  1  ar  and 
near.  The  donations  of  the  public  of  Stmamganj,  Sylhet,  have  tumbled 
the  Ashrama  to  secure  an  orange  garden  on  30  years*  It'iMte,  which  is 
expected  to  be  in  Bear  future  a  source  of  steady  income,  A  gentleman 
from  Kathiawad'  has  recently  sent  us  a  donation  of  Rs.  100,  To  all 
these  kind  donona  and  sympathisers,  the  Afthrnma  is  grateful.  It 
specially  mentions  with  grateful  thanks  the  financial  help  it  has  received 
from  the  Sylhet  Sri  &amakrishna  Beva-Sarniti, 

Prospects  of  the  Work  and  Us  Present  N&ed$:  By  this  time 
we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  custom*,  and  'ctmve.n* 
tions  of  the  Khasi  people.  They  are  perfectly  Hindtmtic,  thdu^h 
of  a  crude  type.  Some  of  us-. have  also  mastered  th^if  language.  We 
find  that  paid  workers  do  not  pull  on  satisfactorily  with  the-  people 
among  whom  they  work.  We  want  rnore  and  more  of  selfcis,  Md 
s^rkers.  For  the  opportunities  are  vast  and  the  work  glorious.  Very 
easily  the  work  may  be  extended  all  over  the  Khasi  Hills.  We  are 
trying  to  tram  local  Khasi  workers  Ottrs  h  quite  a  new' move  among 
the  Khasis  and  two  years  of  patient  and  steady  work  have  given.it  a 
good  grounding.  How  we  want  only  workers  and -money  to  make  it 
a  big  and  fat-reaching  success.  We  want  a  permanent  fund  to  inp$x>tt 
the  workers  to  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hills  as  al^o  to  ' 
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tain  a  Imtth  of  tvseru*  «*md  propaganda  workers*  We  want  n 
innttTii  \vith  ]iU*ni\  of  slides  for  our  schools.  We  want  funds  to 
Hit'  Hniary  proprrly  and  to  publish  Jjooka  in  the  Khasi  language  which 
is  so  wri*ssnr\  f*»r  the  vviiUk  propagation  of  our  ideals.  We  also  want  a 
house  of  our  own,  the  present  one  IHMII^  rented. 

VVY  knmv  thr  nnt|mt  of  our  work  in  not  yet  striking  in  magnitude. 
But  it  must  IK*  <*<mri'ih'd  that  \\v  have  laid  on  ourselves  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  to  ftillil  a  m-^h't'U'd  function  of  our  religion  and  society. 
\V«'«!d  w  Jijmthctinilly  li«>k  on  when  tlmusandH  of  our  brethren  are 
IH-IHK  takt'i?  n\\av  from  »«ur  retij^hnm  fol<!  ?  We  appeal  to  all  who  feel 
for  lh*ir  rHi^ion  and  H<**ifty  to  rome  forwanl  with  their  best  help,  in 
kind  nt  coin,  in  snpport  of  our  \\ork.  ContrilmtionB  may  kindly  he 
wwt  to  me- 


Sd,    SWAMt 

7n  charge  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  A$hr&ma, 

Diasng '  Sheila,  P.  O.  Laitkynsew, 
Khasi  Hit  IB, 


Sir  P.  C.  Roy  at  the  Madras 
Sri  Ramakriahna  Mission  Students1  Home 

Sir  I*,  C.  Rciy  was  kind  enough  to  visit  the  Home  on  the  evening  of 
Tnrftday,  the  jotti  November.  He  wa»  taken  round  the  building  by  Swami 
SftRWAt4inanclAy  the  Resident  Warden,  He  took  more  tlmn  an.  hour  to 
vinit  the  several  departments  and  evineed  keen  interest  in  all  the  things 
shown  round.  After  attending  puj&  he  addressed  the  students  of  the 
Home  on  the  impressions  of  hii  visit.  Is  t&e  course  of  his  address  he 
wiacJe  the  following  observation  : 

*'WIth  the  permiision  of  the  Swamiji,  I  should  like  to  address  you 
thin  evening  though  I  am  not  quite  well,  I  have  visited  matiy  edttca* 
tioita!  ittitktttions  iti  various  parts  of  India  managed  by  the  public  as 
well  as  by  the  Government;  but  tiowfiere  have  I  seen  an  institution  of 
this  type.  I  have  been  taken  by  surprise  and  I  could  uot  even  dream 
that  I  would  »ee  finch  things  a»  I  flaw  here  to-day.  Everything  I  have 
*eeti  teems  to  be  "Maya,**  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes.  Wherever  I 
go,  I  am  struck  with  the  spotless  cleanliness  of  the  place.  Yoti  know** 
*'Cteimihje»§  i»  ne^t  to  Godliness0  and  T  feel  as  if  the  whole  environ- 
ment was  anrcbarged  with  a  divine  atmosphere,  I  consider  this  day  of 
my  visit  to  your  Institution  a  red-letter  day  m  tny  life.  And  T  con- 
$£ratml«te  jnom  alt  on  yottr  good  fortune  in  having  come  tinder  the  roof 
dl  a  noble  Institution  w&erc  yon  are  trained  to  make  no  distinction 
between  "feign  and  low,"  One  noble  feature  of  this  institution  is  the 
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endeavour  put  forth  to  make  you  self-supporting,  I  have  noticed  with 
great  pleasure  that  you  are  taught  carpentry,  weaving,  carpet*making,, 
smithy,  and  .rattan  work  here,  I  am  also  glad  to  note  that  every  one 
washes  his  own  clothes  and  plates.  I  always  make  it  a  point 
to  wash  my  clothes  myself.  And  I  am  happy  that  everyone  here  tries 
to  be  self-reliant.  One  defect  of  all  Hostels  and  Homes,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  is  that  boys  who  go  there  are  struck  with  the  palatial 
buildings  and  take  to  the  life  of  luxury  so  strongly  that  they  return 
to  their  villages  after  their  study  only  to  be  invariably  disgusted  with 
their  old  life  and  surroundings.  But  in  this  institution,  I  rind  that 
menial  work,  simply  because  it  is  such,  is  not  considered  beneath  one's 
dignity.  The  dignity  of  labour  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  I 
am  in  this  building,  I  am  appropriately  reminded  of  Booker  T, 
Washington  who  managed  an  institution  for  the  Negroes  and  who 
devoted  his  life  for  their  freedom  and  iiplift.  1  hope  you  have  a 
copy  of  his  inspiring  book,  Up  from  Slavery,  in  your  library.  Your 
duty  is  to  carry  the  spirit  which  you  have  imbibed  here  to  the  world 
outside  when  you  go  away  from  this  institution.  The  motto  of  your 
life  should  be  * 'Service  to  your  Country."  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Gita  which  is  full  of  noble  precepts  is  being  studied  here  by  you  all, 
You  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  genuine  love  for  your 
country.  By  sacrifice  alone  real  patriotism  will  be  roused.  In  Japan, 
patriotism  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  The  same  family  may  Iiave 
members  of  diverse  faiths,  but  they  one  and  all  profess  the  same  religion 
—patriotism.  I  have  been  really  struck  with  the  catholicity  of  view  in 
this  place,  especially  the  puja  hall,  where  there  are  paintings  of  the 
teachers  of  all  religions.  1  am  glad  you  are  taught  that  in  all  religions 
the  fundamental  principle^  are  the  same. 

"You  live  in  a  clean  and  moral  atmosphere.  Each  one  of  you 
should  rise  as  an  electric  light  of  unlimited  candle  power*  When  you 
go  out  after  training,  I  am  sure  you  will,  with  your  radiating  effulgence, 
illumine  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of  the  masses*  In  particular,  the 
work  which  is  awaiting  you  in  India  to-day  is  the  spreading  of  mass 
education  arid  the  uplift  of  the  suppressed  classes.  Finally  I  must  not 
forget  to  thank  the  Swamiji  for  the  great  opportunity  he  has  given  me 
to  visit  this  premier  institution.  I  assure  you  that  the  memory  of  my 
visit  to  this  noble  institution  will  be  for  ever  atwmgly  fajprated  on 
the  tablet  of  my  heart." 

On  behalf  of  the  students  and  tfee  staff,  Swaaii  Saawatmrnoda 
thanked  in  adequate  terms  the  honoured  visitor  of  the  eve&i&g. 


prabubbba  JBbarata 


wfrvvtv  mm 


Arise !  Awake !  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached, 

— SWAM*  VIVE&ANANBA, 
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TALKS  WITH  SWAMI  TURIYANANDA 
AT  BENARES 

February,  f$#i  (continued) 

The  Swami  said ;  **The  Jnani  who  has  realised  the  Advaita, 
behaves  in  the  world  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  happen  to 
bite  our  tongue— we  are  not  angry  with  the  teeth.  As  Swataiji 
said  about  the  mirage,  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  its  real  nature, 
we  are  deceived  by  it.  But  knowing  it,  we  are  no  longer  taken 
in,  though  we  see  it  again  and  again*  Thus  does  the  Jnani  find 
the  world  awd  is  not  deluded  by  it, 

<(The  difference  between  the  Savikalpa  and  Nimkdpa 
Samadhi  is  one  of  the  degree  of  bliss,  not  of  kind.  For  in  both 
of  them,  the  soul  revels  in  God.  The  Nirvikalpa  Samadhi  is  full 
of  the  infinite  joy  of  Self-knowledge,  It  is  not  a  barren  vacuity, 
or  the  wall  itself  may  be  considered  to  be  in  the  Nirvikalpa^ 
Samadhi. 

**Sri  RaffuakrishM   did   not  accord   the  highest  place   to 
Niwant*    W|«  I  once  told  him  that  Nirvana  was  my  ideal, 
b0  rtpmttd  me  for  having  such  a  low  ideal.    He  said :     'The 
-mm  ymm&  for  Nirvana.     Have  you  not  seen  how 
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cautiously  a  novice  in  a  game  of  dice  moves  bis  pieces,  keeping 
them  in  pairs  for  fear  of  their  being  taken,  and  how  anxious 
he  is  to  reach  the  centre?  But  the  expert  takes  no  caution. 
He  turns  down  his  pieces  deliberately  even  when  the  goal  was 
•almost  reached,  that  the  play  may  foe  prolonged.  And  the  dice 
become  so  attuned  In  his  hand  that  he  can  cast  them  in  any 
pattern  he  likes.  The  'expert*  remains  in  the  world  and  yet 
enjoys  the  fun/ 

"When  one  has  attained  Liberation,  one  realises  the  pure 
'motiveless'  love.  It  is  a  love  devoid  of  every  thought  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Beloved.  It  is  a  love  such  as  the 
Gopis  bore  to  the  child  Krishna. 

"The  Adhikdrika  Purusha,  the  prophets  and  Incarnations 
that  are  born  to  uplift  the  world,  have  not?  to  suffer  the  bondage 
of  Karma.  Their  incarnation  is  not  due  to  their  past  actions 
but  to  the  will  of  God  that  thereby  they  may  serve  mankind, 
Indra  and  other  gods  are  lords  of  'spheres  of  enjoyment*  and 
they  have  their  fall.  But  the  Jlvan-muktas*  the  *livif!K«free% 
are  all-powerful.  It  is  true  the  Brahma*»Sutm$  have  stipulated 
that  they  cannot  create  or  destroy  the  world,  these  functions 
being  special  to  God.  But  it  is  not  that  they  lack  the  power 
to  create  etc.,  they  simply  do  not  want  to  create.  Possession 
of  M  powers  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  true  realisation  of  HwktL 

"Sri  Ramakrishna  said  that  Shiva  had  taken  one  sip  from 
the  Ocean  of  Brahman,  Shtika  had  touched  it  and  Narad  a  had 
only  seen  it. 

"Some  one  has  written  expressing  bis  disapproval  of  the 
constant  festivity  that  has  characterised  the  stay  of  M  —  here, 
But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  Bhagavatam  says  :  *Tho«c 
who  realise  the  eternal  presence  of  the  Lord  in  their  heart,  are 
endowed  with  perpetual  good  and  beauty,  and  their  life  is 
Imbued  with  an  eternal  festive  joy/ 

"Ramanttja  came  to  where  Surdas  lived,  and  foynd  Sordas 
daily  complaining  to  the  Lord  of  his  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
He  said :  'Why,  O  Stirdas,  do  you  thus  complain  of  your 
-^sorrow  to  God?  Sing  His  glory,'  That  is  how  Surdas  came  to 
compose  his  hundred  thousand  verses  in  praise  of  the  Lord, 
Surdas  who  had  been  bllttd  regained  his  eye-sfgtit  afterwards, 

"It  is  God  who  do©$  «vetytlimg.  Well  says,  Tulvidaa  that 
profit  and  loss,  life  and  death,  fame  mtid  slander,  all  mre  Hit 
gifts.  Yes,  He  is  the  ofcly  doar.  But  tbe  $tan  of  tfee  w*«rld  i* 
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not  all  for  Mukti,  but  also  for  bhoga,  enjoyment.  Thus  people 
plod  on  through  joy  and  sorrow  till  they  'wake  up*  and  are 
emancipated,  God  Is  the  motive  power  of  both  virtue  and  vice. 
And  behind  a/I  of  these  is  His  beneficent  will.  Every  action 
thus  tenets  to  an  Ultimate  Good. 

"I  had  once  a  long-  discussion  with  X  —  at  Dakshineswar. 
I  argued  hard  to  prove  that  God  was  not  really  partial.  He  at 
last  sai<l  :  *  You  are  nice !  You  seem  to  look  upon  God  as  a, 
little  child  requiring  to  be  mothered  and  looked  after  by  you!1 
1  greut-Jy  appreciated  the  remark.  You  see,  he  was  reared  by 
Sri  Ramakrislma  himself/* 


~ih  M&rch,   igax 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  Shwa^mtn  day,  the  Swam!  said': 

"I  can  .scarcely  bear  any  criticism  of  Sankara.  What  are  the 
credentials  of  the  critics?  Mere  intellect?''  But  Sankara 'was 
the  very  personification  of  the  Knowledge  Divine,  If  the 
preceding  teachers  have  no  weight  with  the  critics,  well,  then 
they  themselves  will  have  no 'weight  with  posterity/* 

loth  Mmckt  #$tf        '  .  •  . '         ,-:     •        :         .  ;' 

The  Swami'a  conversation  was  very  spirited  and  inspiring 
to-day.     He  dwelt  with  great  fervour  on  Sannyasa. 

"The  world,1*  he  said,  "is  full  of  bewildering  variety  and 
extremely  complex.  All  phenomena  are  the  effect  of  triguna.  But 
there  is  a  higher  state  beyond  them,  which  has  been  realised  by 
Paramahamsas.  Whoever  sees  the  underlying  unity  amidst  these 
varieties  has  peace  eternal.  For  then  there  is  neither  loss  nor 
profit  nor  good  nor  evil.  We  have  been  reading  these  few  days 
of  the  selfish  prayers  in  the  Rwdr&dhydya :  'Do  not  destroy  my 
<^ows,  Eirer  turn  thy  benignant  face  on  me*  Come  putting  aside 
thy  bow  and  arrows.  And  humble  my  enemies  and  chastise  them/ 
Well,  such  pmyers  come  out  of  selfishness.  But  when  one  is* 
rid  of  bodyHcon&ciotisties^  one  does  not  feel  these  desires.  The 
highest  omception  is  to  think  thai?  everything  is  He*  Failing 
that*  it  is  best  to  fcMuk  that  He  is  the  real  agent  behind  all 
actions  and  He  is  causing  us  to  act/9 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA'S 
DOCTRINE  OF  SERVICE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Hindu  thought  that  every  stage  of 
its  evolution  has  been  marked  by  a  conflict  between  Jnana 
and  Karma  and  their  subsequent  reconciliation.  The  scheme 
of  life  formulated  by  Hinduism  is  based  on  a  consideration*  of 
the  totality  of  life  and  experience,  no  aspects  of  them  having 
been  left  out.  Jnana  and  Karma  represent  the  two  hemispheres 
of  life's  rounded  whole.  Whereas  Karma  stands  for  the  mani- 
fold experience  and  efforts  at  attaining  the  objects  of  varied 
desires,  Jnana  stands  for  the  complete  denial  of  life,  activity 
and  desire.  In  the  one,  we  view  life  and  reality  as  through 
a  haze,  which  constantly  changes  and  eludes  the  firm  grasp 
of  our  mind.  In  the  other,  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the 
Real  shining  in  its  pristine  effulgence  and  divested  of  all  illusive 
investments,  and  know  ourselves  as  one  with  it.  Jnana  and 
Karma  thus  stand  for  the  two  halves  of  existence*  and  neither 
can  be  ignored  in  a  scheme  for  life*$  fulfilment  and  realisa- 
tion, especially  in  its  collective  aspect,  The  problem  in  every 
age  of  Hindu  history  has  therefore  been  how  to  reconcile  them, 
how  to  conceive  and  guide  the  life  of  Karma  so  as  to  make 
it  eventually  lead  to  the  supreme  realisation,  that  thus  a  most 
comprehensive  and  synthetic  view  of  life  and  experience  can 
be  arrived  at, 

From  the  ancient  Vedic  age  down  to  the  present  day,  this 
problem  has  recrudesced  periodically  in  new  forms,  impelled 
by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  evolving  time.  In  the 
Vedic  age,  the  conflict  arose  between  sacrificial  rites  and  spirit- 
ual wisdom,  the  Atma-vidya  of  the  -Upanishads.  •  The  prob- 
lem of  the  rishis  was  feow  to  reconcile  them*  The  traces 
"of  the  clash  and  its  'solution  are  found  scattered  all  over  the 
Upanishads.  We  see  therein  how  the  Vedic  gods  are  being 
idealised  into  the  supreme  Brahman  and  the  Vedie  ceremonies 
into  meditations  preliminary  to  the  realisation  of  Brahman*  In 
the  age  of  Krishna,  of  the  Mahabhtrtta,  we  find  the  eoniiet  re- 
appearing in  a  slightly  modified  form*  Here  fcfae  attempt  Is 
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tit  reconciling  not  merely  Veclic  rituals,  but  all  work,  ritualistic 
or  secular,  with  the  highest  spiritual  knowledge  through  the 
doctrine  of  Karma  Yoga,  We  have  also  the  famous  story  of 
Dhannavyadha,  the  pious  butcher,  who,  possessed  o£  the 
highest  spirituality,  had  fur  the  apparent  means  of  its  acquisi- 
tion nothing  hut  the  faithful  performance  of  his  domestic  and 
social  duties.  The  Gautama  Buddha  faced  the  same  conflict 
between  rites  and  knowledge,  but  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a 
total  rtjictiun  of  Karma.  lie  did  not  try  to  harmonise  them, 
hut  gave  extreme  predominance  to  Jnana.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reuM»ns  why  his  religion  was  finally  banished  from 
the  land  of  its  birth.  Sankara  also  had  to  fight  hard  against 
the  predominance  of  ritualism,  as  is  remarkably  evidenced  by 
the  rise  of  Knumnla,  Mamlana  Misra  and  other  advocates  of 
ritualistic  Karma,  some  of  whom  later  on  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Sankara'a  philosophy  Sankara*s  commentaries 
•are  loud  with  the  din  o£  the  sturdy  fight  of  the  contending 
parties, 

The  fight  till  the  time  of  Sankara  was  mostly  between 
ritualism  and  self-knowledge.  By  then  the  superiority  of  Jnana 
or  Bhakti  was  generally  accepted  and  ritualism  accorded  a  sub- 
ordinate position*  But  we  have  seen  that  along  with  this,  there 
was  the  further  problem,  as  in  the  Gita,  whether  the  performance 
of  secular  duties  and  works  prcftnpted  by  healthy  desires  leads 
to  the  realisation  of  life's  highest  ideal,  though  it  is  true 
it  did  not  then  assume  the  importance  it  has  done  In  the 
present  age.  The  true  worth  of  ritualism,  however,  has  been 
determined  once  for  all.  But  the  question  of  the  value  of 
secular  work  has  been  brought  to  the  fore-front  by  the  tremen- 
dous organisational  activity  and  multifarious  calls  on  individual 
attention  and  service,  domestic,  social,  national,  international, 
political,  economical,  etc.,  of  the  present  day,  none  of  which 
can  be  avoided  with  ease  or  without  serious  detriment  to  one- 
self.  How  should  these  be  performed  in  order  to  be  pathways 
to  the  realisation  of  God, — this  is  the  all-important  question, 
This  question  Swami  Vivekananda  laid  on  himself  to  answer. 

His  answer  was  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  the 
Divine  in  men.  But  it  has  not  gone  unchallenged,  and  the 
conflict  is  considered  yet  unsolved.  For  it  has  appeared  in 
a  different  guise  in  a  supposed  contradiction  between  Sri  Rama- 
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krishna  and  Swami  Vivekananda.  It  is  argued  that  Sri  Rama- 
krishna  who  represents  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  Jnana 
and  Bhakti,  has  spoken  disparagingly  of  Karma  and  discouraged 
it.  How  is  Swami  Vivekananda  to  be  reconciled  with  Sri 
Ramakrishna  ?  Did  not  Sri  Rarnakrishiia  repeatedly  warn 
some  of  his  disciples  against  what  they  termed  'doing  good  to 
the  world*  ?  He  retorted  to  Babu  Kristodas  Pal  when  the  latter 
remarked  that  doing  good  to  the  country  was  their  principal 
duty:  "God  alone  can  look  after  the  world.  JUct  man  first 
realise  God.  Let  him  get  Divine  authority  and  be  endowed 
with  His  power  ;  then  and  then  alone  he  can  think  of  doing 
good  to  others."  To  another  who  wanted  to  build  hospitals, 
etc.,  for  the  poor,  he  said:  "When  God  appears  before  you, 
would  you  seek  schools  and  hospitals  of  Him,  or  lx.*g  for  Bhakti > 
Jnana,  etc  ?  Then  give  up  all  these  thoughts  of  hospftal-lmihl- 
ing-  and  think  of  the  Lord  alone/'  Therefore  it  is  argued  that 
Karma,  even  "selfless  ICarma,  must  be  minimised  as  far  as 
possible,  and  thought  and  energy  should  be  devoted  essentially 
to  prescribed  spiritual  practices,  and  that  if  work  is  to  be 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  after  God-realisation. 

Behind  this  doubt  and  protest,  there  is  more  than  the 
supposed  disparity  between  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Swami jL  It 
is  the  lingering-  trail  of  the  historic  quarrel  between  Jnana  and 
Karma  emerging  in  a  new  form.  If  Swami  Vivekananda  had 
not  been  a  disciple  of  Sri  Ramakrishna,  it  is  doubtful  If  his 
synthesis  of  Karma  and  Jnana  would  have  been  questioned 
thus,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  no  less  authorities  than  the  Git  a  and 
the  practice  of  many  eminent  saints.  But  Swamiji  ha*  taught 
nothing  which  is  not  of  his  Master,  And  we  hold  that  his 
doctrine  of  service  is  as  much  a  teaching  of  Sri  Rauuikrislma 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  religions.  We  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  service  is  only  another  version  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  harmony  of  religions  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  with- 
out.'the  other- 
It  is  not  always  the  words  of  the  mouth  that  truly  and 
and  completely  reveal  the  spirit  behind.  The  seeker  of  truth 
*""must  search  below  the  surface.  He  must  search  in  the  realm 
•of  ..spirit  and  not  of  word  and  form.  It  may  be  Sri  Rama* 
krishna  sometimes  s|>oke  against  Karma  ;  may  be  he  wanted 
us  to  thkik  more  of  God  than  of  men.  Quite  possibly  tfaes^ 
reference  to  special  cases  only.  But  Is  there  u^Miig  ia 
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his    practice    and    teachings   to   indicate    that    the   doctrine    of 
service  i«  an  essential  part  of  them? 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  it  to  Sri  jRama- 
krishna.  There  is,  for  example,  an  occasion  reported  of  the 
Master's  life,  when  in  a  transcendental  mood,  he  refuted  the 
idea  of  jiv£  dayd,  of  compassion  to  men,  as  a  presumption  on 
the  part  of  a  mortal,  and  emphasised  instead  the  idea  of  service 
tu  Gt*d  in  men.  It  is  said  that  Swamiji  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  Master's  words 
and  felt  a  wide  vista  of  thought  open  before  him.  He  found 
that  if  work  was  exalted  to  the  service  of  God,  then  every 
work,  domestic  or  philanthropic,  could  be  transmuted  into 
an  extremely  potent  method  of  God-realisation.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  episode  as  well  as  the  Master's  great  solicitude 
for  the  poor  and  miserable,  manifest  on  many  occasions,  made 
some  impression  on  the  Swamiji*&  mind.  But,  as  against  jhis> 
it  may  be  contended  with  justification  that  the  Master  has  not 
otherwise  preached  the  doctrine  of  service  and  that  this  inci- 
dent farms  but  an  insignificant  detail  of  the  .Master's-'  life* 
whereas  the  doctrine  of  service  forms  a  very  important,  if  not 
the  central,  part  of  Swamiji's  teachings.  Can  we  not  derive 
this  Swamiji'a  essential  teaching'  from  an  equally  essential 
teaching  of  'Sri  Ramakii&hna ?  -'.  •  '  •  .  . 

The  most  unique  -of  Sri  Ramakrishna's  teachings,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  the  'harmony  of  religions.  What  does  it  signify? 
Commonly  understood,  it  is  the  admission  of  the  approximately 
equal  validity .  and  worth  of  all  existing  religions,  a  belief  that 
all  religions -are  'equally  effective  in  guiding  men  to  the  Truth. 
But  what  are  religions?  Are  they  merely  the  well-known 
isnts,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,- Muhammadanism,.  Christianity,  etc., 
and  their  different -creeds?  This  is  only  a  superficial  view  of  the 
meaning  of  religion.  Religion  is  the  process  of  spiritual  un- 
foldment  in  men.  -In  -the  widest  and  the  truest  sense,  the 
evolution '-.of  life  and  its  straggle  upwards  to  the  light  and 
reality  of  God,  the  entire  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  is  religion.  Religion.'. is.  not  that  part  of  life  only,  which. 
is  concerned  with  temple-going  or  hymn-singing.  The  whole 
of  life,  Its  every  thought  and  action  is  religion,  "Religion 
is  the  mamfestaHcm  of  the  Divinity  already  in  man"— thus 
did  Swami  Vivekamanda  define  religion.  If  it  is  so,  then  is  not 
every  life  a  religion,  since  it  is  from  the  start  a  process  of  mani- 
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festation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  inherent  Divinity? 
Therefore  every  life  is  a  new  religion,  for  every  life  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  nature  of  that  manifestation,  in  its  tempera* 
ment  and  outlook. 

Every  life  a  religion  I  — It  means  that  every  life  is  Divine, 
in  whatever  stage  of  evolution  it  may  be.  We  easily  concede 
that  life  or  religion  is  Divine  when  it  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  development.  But  that  state  is  only  the  citlmi na- 
tion of  a  process  which  began  with  the  first  stirring  of  life. 
Cod  does  not  enter  a  man's  life-  only  When  he  lias  become  a 
saint.  God  was  in  it  from  the  beginning.  God  was  slowly 
asserting  Himself  through  his  joys  and  sorrows,  good  and 
evil,  errors  and  truths,  till  at  last  His  glory  shone  in  untram- 
melled effulgence.  Man  does  not  travel  from  error  to  truth, 
but  from  truth  to  truth,  from  lesser  truth  to  higher  truth. 
To  one  who  has  realised  this  truth*  no  man  is  human,  but 
Divine.  Harmony  of  religions  is  not  therefore  a  harmony  of 
the  formal  creeds  merely,  but  of  all  life,  of  all  human  lives 
especially.  It  is  to  look  upon  and  realise  all  men  as  the  Divine 
in  the  process  of  various  manifestation  and  self-fulfilment. 
This  is  the  deeper  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  religious 
harmony.  And  therefore  to  perceive  it  truly  w?  must  Icarn 
previously  to  view  every  man  as  Divine,  Without  the  vision 
of  the  Divine  in  man,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  religious  harmony* 

How  to  get  that  vision?  Not  merely  through  imagination 
can  we  get  it.  A  fundamental  change  in  our .  life 'is  .impera- 
tive; Not  only  should  our  ideas  about  men  change,  but  also 
behaviour.  Not  merely  in  thought,  but  also  in  action  and 
practice,  must  there  be  a  profound  transformation.-  A  clo^e 
analysis  will  reveal  that  our  conception  of  our  fellow-men  is 
essentially  related  with  our  conception  of  life  and  reality.  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  former*  tremendous  effort 
is  therefore  necessary.  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  think 
one  way  of  men  and  things  from  our  very  birth,  nay,  for 
millions  of  previous  births.  Therefore  a  mere  pious  iteration 
of  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  of  .men  will  avail  little*-  It  must 
throb  in  every  moment  of  our  day— even  the  sub-conscious 
thought  must  be  moulded  accordingly '„  And  above  all  it  must 
transform  and  inspire  our :'. actions.-'  For  action!  influence  ns- 
more  than  thoughts.  Therefore  it  must  be  practised  assidu* 
otisly.  We  must  behave  with  met*  as  we  would  with  God  if 
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lie  were  to  live  with  us  in  the  flesh*  We  must  worship  men. 
We  must  dedicate  all  the  love  of  our  heart,  all  the  intensity 
of  our  thought,  «M<1  **ll  our  powers  of  action  to  their  service. 
This  is  harmuuy  uf  religions  made  real  and  practical.  How 
can  tme  perceive  religious  harmony  unless  one  has  learnt  to 
serve  men  us  God  ? 

This  is  the  deep  psychological  truth  on  which  the  twin 
doctrines  of  religious  harmony  and  service  are  based,  Swamiji 
felt  their  fundamental  unity  and  therefore  as  the  means  to  their 
realisation  of  religious  harmony,  he  propounded  the  doctrine  of 
service.  Without  the  spirit  of  worshipful  service,  we  cannot 
sec  the  vision  of  the  Divine  in  men.  And  without  that  vision 
we  cannot  perceive  every  life  as  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine, 
which  is  religion*  This  fact,  we  think,  more  than  anything 
else,  impelled  Swamiji  to  preach  the  worship  of  men. 

We  find  this  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Sri 
Kamakrishna  himself.  It  is  well-known  how,  true  to  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  religions,  he  would1  teach  every 
aspirant  that  came  to  him  in  conformity  with  the  aspirant's 
spiritual  temperament  and  outlook.  He  would  make  himself 
one  with  the  disciple,  He  would  visualise  the  ideal  that  to- 
spired  the  disciple  and  the  obstacles  that  impeded  his  progress, 
and  help  him  onwards  in  his  chosen  path*  But  along  with 
this,  we  find  him  practising  the  ideal  of  service  as  well.  His 
practice  was  equally  true  to  the  twin  ideals  of  religious  harmony 
and  service*  Of  course  with  him  service  took  the  form  of  Ufa 
or  play,  Service  with  the  ordinary  man  begins  as  charity  ^or 
compa&sion  which  serves  to  purify  his  mind.  He  then  begins 
to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  hidden  Divinity  in  the 
objects  of  his  service.  This  is  the  second  stage.  Service 
gradually  deepens  into  worship.  But  when  worship  becotnea 
profound  and  all-absorbing,— that  is  the  third  or  the  last,  stage 
—the  revelation  of  the  Divine  in  men  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer,  and  service  becomes  Ma  or  play  with  the  Lord.  With 
Sri  Raninkrishna  service  was  therefore  lila.  Every  man  had  a 
place  with  him,  none  were  refused.  And  he  himself  said  that 
the  realisation  of  nam4ilat  that  is  to  say,  of  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  in  men,  was  the  pinnacle  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

It  was  M  the  beginning  of   1884  that  Sri   Ramakrishna, 
while  in   a   trance,   fell  down  and  broke   his  arm.    It   took 
time  to  cure.    A  profound  spiritual  fact  lay  behind  the 
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incident,  which  he?  revealed  more  than  a  year  after  to  some 
of  his  intimate  disciples.  He  said :  I  am  telling  you  a  secret. 
Da  you  know  why  I  love  Purna,  Narendra  and  others  so  dearly  ? 
I  had  once  a  vision  of  Jagannatha,  and  as  I  went  to  embrace 
him,  I  fell  down  and  broke  my  arm.  And  it  was  revealed  to 
me  that  now  that  I  was  born  as  a  man,  I  must  love  the  Lord 
in  men/'  A  few  days  after  the  incident  he  had  said :  "I 
now  find  that  my  spiritual  outlook  is  undergoing  a  change. 
Long  ago  Vaishnavcharan  told  me  that  the  highest  spiritual 
wisdom  was  the  vision  of  the  Divine  in  men.  1  now 
really  find  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  moving  about  in  the  forms 
of ;  men,  sometimes  a  saint,  sometimes  a  fraud,  at  other  times  a 
knave.  But  all  of  them  are  God  and  none  but  God*  So  I  say, 
God  in  the  form  of  saint,  God  in  the  form  of  knave,  •  God  in 
the  form  of  libertine.  „  „  ...  I  now  often  think  how  I  can 
feed  and  entertain  all  these  devotees,  I  feel  it  earnestly.  That 
is  why  I  ask  one  at  a  time  to  live  with  me  that  I  may  enter- 
tain  him,'*  Is  this  not  the  full  realisation  of  Swamiji's  doc* 
trine  of  service?  And  do  we  not  see  that  this  set  vice  of  the 
disciples  was  only  an  integral  part  of  bis  practice  of  religious 
harmony? 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  us  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  Swamiji's  doctrine  of  service  did  not  originate 
with  him,  but.,  was  an  interpretation  '  of  Sri  Ranmkrishna's 
spiritual  teachings  and  outlook*  It  is  vain  to  hope  to  be  a  true 
follower  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  of  his  principal  doctrine  of 
the  harmony  of  religions  without  learning  through  worshipful 
service  to  perceive  the  inherent  Divinity  in  every  mm*  Verily 
Swamiji  is  the  way*  the  infinite  vista  of  spiritual  progress,  at 
the  end  of  which  shines  the  ineffable  light  of  Sri  Ramakrishna, 
and  there  is  no  easier  and  surer  way  to  reach  that  Divine  light 
than  through  Mm* 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ATMAN 

BY  SWAMZ  SATCHIDANANDA 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  Advaitins  have  arrived 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Subject  or. the  Atman  or  Brahman 
is  that,  it  is,  looked  at  from  the  view-point  of  the  Object  or  the 
universe,  its  creator,  preserver  and  destroyer  ;— "(Brahman  is 
that)  from  which  the  origin,  etc.,  of  this  (world  proceed)/'  as  the 
second  aphorism  of  the  Brahma-Sutras  says  ;  but  that  in  itself, 
It  is  ineffable  and  devoid  of  all  determining  qualities;'1'  It  is  the 
material  and  efficient  cause  of  the  universe.  Without  it,  nothing 
can  exist.  But  nothing  of  this  universe  as  it  is,  is  Brahman. 
It  is  just  as  is  declared  by  that  famous  verse  of  the  Kathai 
Upanishad :  "The  sun  does  not  shine  there,  nor  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  nor  these  lightnings,  and  much  less  this  fire.  He 
shining,  everything  shines  after  him,  by  his  light  all  this  is 
lighted,0 

•  According '  to  the  Advaita  philosophy,  the  Atman  which  is 
the  Subject  is  the  only  substance.  From  it  the  universe  has 
originated.  The  Mundaka  Upanishad  after  describing  the 
"lower  knowledge**  as  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedangas,  says,  "But 
the  higher  knowledge  is  that  through  which  that  Imperishable 
is  known;  The  invisible,  intangible,  unoriginated,  colourless, 
without  eyes  or  ears,  without  hands  or  feet,  the  eternal,  all- 
pervading!  all*present,  very  subtle,  this  is  the  Unchanging  which 
the  wise  know  as  the  womb  of  beings*  As  the  spider  puts 
forth  (the  threads)  and  draws  them  back  again,  as  herbs  grow 
upon  the  earth,  as  from  a  living  man  hair  comes  out  on  the  head 
and  body,  so  from  this  Imperishable  arises  all  the  world.**'  .. 

Prom  this  and  similar  passages  of  the  Sruti  it  becomes  clear 
that  neither  the  primordial  matter  of  the  materialist  nor  the 
individual  soul  of  the  solipsist  is  to  be  considered  as  the  origin 
of  the*  universe.  The  Sruti  declares  that  an  Intelligent  Being 
is  the  cause  of  the  universe*  And  that  it  is  not  an  individual 
soul  .can -i'be ''concluded  from  the  following  passage  of  the  same 
scripture:  ^  .  -  •,  •  '  .  .  '  •  •• 

**This  is  the  truth  •:  As  from  a  well-lit,  fire,  sparks,  of  the 
natura .  •»  it,  arise  thocistod-fold,  so,  dear  one,  from  the 
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•at'* 

Imperishable  go  forth  manifold  beings,  and  return  into  it  a^ain. 
For  divine  is  the  Spirit  (Pnrusha),  the  formless,  who  is  within 
and  without,  unborn,  breathless,  wishless,  P«re,  yet  higher  than 
the  highest  Imperishable.  From  him  arises  breath,  the  under- 
standing with  all  the  senses,  from  him  arise  ether,  wind,  and 
fire,  water  and  earth,  the  support  of  all." 

Such  majesty  cannot  belong  to  any  individual  soul,  far  less 
to  matter. 

The  universe  is  guided  by  fixed  laws  and  is  instinct  with 
a  purposiveness.  There  must  therefore  be  an  omnipotent, 
omniscient  Being  behind  it.  That  Being  is  the  Atinan. 

"At  the  bidding  of  this  Imperishable,  O  G&rgi,  sun  and 
moon  are  kept  asunder  from  each  other,  at  the  bidding  of  this 
Imperishable,  O  G£rgi,  heaven  and  earth  are  kept  asunder 
from  each  other,  at  the  bidding  of  this  Imperishable*  O  Gar^i* 
the  minutes  and  the  hours,  the  days  and  nights,  the  half-months, 
the  months,  the  seasons  and  the  years  are  kept  asunder.  At 
the  bidding  of  this  Imperishable,  O  G&rgi,  the  streams  run 
downward  from  the  snowy  mountains,  some  to  the  east*  some 
to  tfce  west,  each  in  its  course  ;  at  the  bidding  of  this  I ni perish- 
able,  O  G&rgi,  men  praise  the  generous  men,  gods  defend  on 
the  sacrifices,  the  fathers  on  the  offerings  for  the  dead.  Verily, 
O  G&rgi,  lie  who  knows  not  this  Imperishable,  though  in  this 
world  he  offers  and  has  offerings  made,  though  be  sutlers 
penance  many  a  thousand  years,  #ains  only  a  limited  (reward)  ; 
he  who  knows  not  that  Imperishable,  O  GArgi,  and  depart** 
frotn  thi&  world,  he,  indeed,  is  miserable  j  but  he  who,  O  Gftrgi, 
knowing-  this  Imperishable,  departs  from  this  world,  he,  indeed, 
is  a  Br&bqtatta,  Verily,  O  Girgi,  this  Imperishable  h  seeing, 
not  seen,  hearing,  not  heard,  understanding,  not  understood t 
knowing,  not  known.  For  outside  him  there  Is  no  seer,  out- 
side him  there  is  no  hearer,  outside  him  there  is  none  with 
understanding*  outside  Mm  there  Is  none  with  knowledge,  In 
this  Imperishable,  verily,  O  Gtrgi,  Is  the  ether  woven  and 
interwoven.** 

How  is  this  Imperishable  (Brahman)  related  to  the  Jiva  ? 
Th$  Chhandogya  Upanisba^  beautifully  *$ya  in  the  chapter  of 
Svetaketu  : 

**A»  fche  bees*  tt#r  *&»»  make  bo&ey  by  eolltcting  tbe  I 
of   distant  tttees,   and   rsKtmce   them  Intel  o&«   form  ; 
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•'the  juices  have  no  discrimination  so  that  they  might  say,  I 
am  the  juice  of  this  tree  or  that,  in  the  same  manner,  my  son, 
all  these  creatures,  when  they  have  become  merged  in  the 
True,  know  not  that  they  are  merged  in  the  True.  Whatever 
these  creatures  are  here,  whether  a  lion,  or  a  wolf,  or  a  boar, 
or  a  worm,  or  a  midge,  or  a  gnat,  or  a  mosquito,  that  they 
become  again  and  again.  Now  that  which  is  that  subtle 
essence,  in  it  all  that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It 
is  the  Self,  ami  thou,  Svetaleetu,  art  it." 

The  identity  of  the  individual  soul  (Jiva)  and  the  Supreme 
Self  (Brahman)  is  again  and  again  indicated  by  the  examples 
of  rivers  mingling  their  waters  with  the  sea,  seeds  of  the 
nyagrodhfi  tree,  withering  of  the  branches  of  the  plant,  saline 
water,  the  ailing  person,  etc.  And  every  example  ends  with 
the  exhortation  :  **Now  that  which  is  that  subtle  essence,  in 
ft  all  that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the  Self, 
ami  thoii,  O  Svetaketn ,  art  it." 

Thtift  that  which  is  permanent  and  essential  in  the  Jiva 
is  one  and  identical  with  Brahman,  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
the  Subject,  And  the  essence  of  the  Vedanta  is  thus  summed 
up  in  tfoe  following  words :  "In  half  a  verse  I  shall  tell  you 
what  has  been  taught  in  thousands  of  volumes :  Brahman  is 
true,  the  world  is  false  ;  the  Jiva  is  Brahman  and  nothing-  else/* 

But  the  conception  of  Brahman  as  the  creator,  preserver 
and  destroyer  of  the  universe  is  not  the  highest  and  the  last  con- 
clusion. He  is  foe;fond  all  these.  The  Advaitin  who  describes 
the  Self  as  all-powerftil  God  also-  describes  him  as  pure 
consciousness.  He  asserts  that  to  look  upoon  Brahman  as  the 
creator  is  not  to  see  his  real  nature.  His  nature  transcends  all 
determination  and  has  therefore  been  indicated  as  Nett  Neti, 
*Not  this/  'Not  this/ 

**Brahman  m  Truth,  Knowledge  and  Infinity/*  This  is 
"how  the  Sniti  describes  the  Self.  But  this  is  also  a  negative 
description.  When  Brahman  {&  called  Truth,  it  is  meant  that 
'he  is  tanot  illusory  or  unreal.  Brahman  is  Knowledge,  that  is, 
he  is  not  unconscious  or  insentient.  He  is  Infinity,  that  is, 
lie  is  toot  limited  by  time,  Space  ot  causation.  Brahman  is 
'bliss,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  other  than  misery  or  affliction, 

That  wfiicli  Is    insentient  cannot    illitrmne  other    things. 
Darkness   cannot   illtitttme   obfects   but   is   itself    illumined  by 
Tfee"   tmi^erse  'is"   iAsefttierlt,     it    'catxtiot  *  illumine.    'It 
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appears  illumined  through  the  reflected  light  of  Brahman, 
Brahman  is  light  itself  or  something  else  would  have  been 
needed  to  illumine  Brahman.  He  is  the  Primordial  Light.  It 
is  no  material  light  however.  It  is  that  of  which  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad  says:  "Light  is  his  form,  truth  his  resolve.'*  All 
that  is  perceived  is  perceived  through  the  light  of  Atnmn,  but 
the  Atman  is  perceived  through  no  other  light,  because  his 
own  being  is  self-shining,  and  the  sun  etc.,  shine  in  and 
through  him, 

"That  pure  Brahman  is  the  enli#h  tenet  of  (apparently) 
enlightened  substances  ;  only  those  who  have  realised  the  Self 
can  know  him/*  Thus  declares  the  Sruti.  He  is  ever  un- 
knowable, for  he  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  *this*  or  'that/  He 
is  not  to  be  known ,  for  he  is  Knowledge  itself.  But  he  is 
also  more  than  known.  For  he  is  the  Self  of  our  self  and  we 
are  never  more  conscious  of  anything1  else  than  our  own  self. 
The  Kena  Upanishad  says:  **He  is  distinct  from  the  known 
and  above  the  unknown/*  Thus  the  unknown  Brahman  is 
not  the  "unknown**  of  the  agnostics. 

The  root  itself  from  which  the  word  Brahman  is  derived 
suggests  that  Brahman  is  beyond  all  limitations.  The  root 
brinha  means  'to  increase  or  enlarge/  There  is  nothing  which 
can  limit  his  expansion  or  enlargement.  Brahman  is  not 
limited  by  any  adjuncts  and  hence  he  is  called  Infinity,  Time, 
space  and  causality  are,  absolutely  speaking,  unreal.  These  are 
mere  sttperimpositions  on  Brahman  caused  by  ignorance  and 
cannot  affect  Brahman,  He  cannot  be  realised  in  his  pure 
aspect  unless  all  ideas  of  duality  vanish  away  from  the  mind 
of  the  aspirant. 

Worldly  bliss  is  by  nature  fugitive,  a  pale  reflection  of 
the  ineffable  bliss  of  Brahman,  All  pleasant  objects  are  such 
because  they  reflect  the  bliss  of  Brahman,  "Verily,  a  husband 
is  not  dear  that  you  may  love  the  husband  ;  but  that  you  may 
love  the  Self,  therefore  is  the  husband  dear/1  Thus  runs  the 
exhortation  of  Y&jnavaJkya  to  his  wife,  Maitrcyi.  And  this 
is  true  of  wife,  sons,  wealth,  the  various  castes,  the  world,  the 
devas  and  all  other  created  beings*  **This  Atman  is  more 
blissful  than  the  sun,  the  richer,  and  even  than  all  the  dear 
objects  of  the  world/*  **The  other  creatures  ottly  ktiow  a 
fraction  of  the  immortal  bliss  of  Brahman/1  "Suett  Is  the 
Atman  or  Brahman,  such  the  real  nature  of  the 
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Though  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  he  is  omnipresent,  omni- 
scient and  endowed  with  infinite  other  qualities,  in  his 
transcendental  aspect,  he  is  beyond  all  attributes  and  can  be 
designated  only  by  the  well-known  Vedic  formula  of  Neti  Neti 
Aima. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  useless  to  admit  the  existence 
of  an  entity  which  we  do  not  know,  nor  understand,  nor  can 
even  prove.  The  Buddhist  would  say  that  if  there  really  exists 
<uch  an  entity  it  is  better  to  call  it  void.  But  the  Advaitins 
refuse  to  en  11  it  so*  For  that  would  amount  to  its  denial.  He 
is  very  positive  about  the  existence  of  Atman  or  Brahman.  In 
fact  he  is  more  sure  of  the  existence  of  Atman  than  of  any- 
thing1 else.  Without  the  Atman  the  whole  universe  would 
become  nothing.  "He  verily  becomes  non-existent  who  knows 
Brali man  as  non-existent.  He  who  knows  Brahman  as  existent, 
becomes  himself  thereby  existent/'  "The  Atman  exists,"  the 
Vedantin  says,  "but  words  fail  to  describe  him/*  "I  do  not 
think  !  know  Brahman  well  nor  do  I  know  that  I  do  not  know 
him.  He  among  us  knows  Brahman  who  knows  him  to  be* 
I  cannot  say  that  Brahman  is  known  nor  can  I  say  that  he  is 
unknown.0  Thus  does  the  Sruti  refer  to  the  knowledge  of 
Brahman,  It  adds:  "It  is  known  to  him  to  whom  it  is  un- 
known ;  he  knows  it  not  to  whom  it  is  known.  It  is  unknown 
to  those  who  know  and  known  to  those  who  do  not  know." 

This  fa  the  mystic  description  of  the  nature  of  that  supreme 
realisation*  How  can  one  describe  the  nature  of  Brahman  who 
transcends  speech  and  mind?  If  a  salt  doll  seeks  to  measure 
'the  depth  of  the  ocean,  it  melts  away  as  soon  as  it  touches 
the  water.  Even  so  is  the  human  mind  engulfed  in  the  in- 
finitude of  Brahman  in  trying  to  know  it. 

Simply  because  we  cannot  explain  him,  it  does  not  follow 
the  he  does  not  exist,  We  cannot  explain  even  ordinary 
things  sometimes.  That  does  not  make  them  non-existent. 
Whenever  an  unfamiliar  object  is  sought  to  be  explained,  the 
help  of  analogy  is  taken,  But  analogy  has  no  scope  in  the 
case  of  One  who  is  the  only  existence,  who  is  without  a  second. 
A  man  who  has  not  realised  Brahman  cannot  understand  his 
nature.  "EUsakme  knows  who  knows/*  "He  exists* '-—only 
this  can  be  said  of  him,  "The  ultimate  truth  is  revealed  to 
Mm  alone  who  realises  that  the  Atman  exists/ * 
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Knowledge  means  obj edification,  limitation  by  the  mind. 
That  which  is  beyond  the  mind  is  not  known.  If  the  absolute 
Brahman  becomes  known,  he  does  not  remain  absolute. 
Therefore  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  know  the  absolute  Brahman, 
We  can  only  become  one  with  him.  The  best  definition  of 
Brahman  as  given  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanislmd  runs  thus : 
"It  is  that,  O  Gur&-i,  which  tin-  Brahmnnns  call  the  Imperishable. 
It  is  neither  gross  nor  fine  nor  short  nor  long,  nur  ml  (like* 
fire)  nor  adhering  (like  water},  nor  shady  nor  dark*  nor  wind 
nor  ether,  not  sticky  (like  #um),  without  taste,  without  stia-ll, 
without  eye  or  ear,  without  voice,  without  understanding,  with- 
out vital  force,  and  without  breath,  without  mouth  and  without 
measure,  without  inner  or  outer  ;  nothing  whatsoever  does  it 
consume,  nor  is  it  constimed  by  any,*1  Again,  "The  fourth 
is  neither  that  which  is  conscious  of  the  subjective,,  nor  that 
which  is  conscious  of  the  objective,  nor  that  which  is  conscious 
of  both,  nor  that  which  is  simple  consciousness,  nor  that  which 
is  a  mass  of  all  sentiency,  nor  that  which  is  all  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  unseen,  transcendent,  unapprehensive,  uninfemble, 
unthinkable,  indescribable,  the  essence  of  the  consciousness  of 
Self,  the  negative  of  all  illusion,  the  ever-peaceful,  all-bliss, 
the  one  unit ; — this  indeed,  is  the  Atman,  it  should  be  known,** 

Such  being  the  true  nature  of  the  Subject,  the  Atman,  the 
Brahtnan*  it  is  ever  unknown  and  unknowable,  but  more  than 
known  and  knowable. 


A  BLIND    MOVEMENT 

BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  A  NON-BRAHMIN, 

The  collapse  of  non-Brahmlnism  In  the  last  genera!  eleetiont  has  Its 
lessons  beyond  its  merely  political  consequences.  It  has  demonstrated  not 
only  the  political  futility  of  Its  ideals  and  methods,  but  also  how  shallow, 
insignificant  and  naive  Is  Its  underlying  philosophy.  The  philosophy  of 
anything  is  not  quite  tangible  to  the  common  mind.  But  If  constitutes 
al!  the  same  a  very  potent  part  of  it.  And  no  considerable  movement  can 
win  success,  unless  it  is  grounded  on  and  backed  by  a  sound  philosophic 
conclousnees.  The  immediate  cattse  of  the  fail  ®$  political  non*Brahmfnfsm 
&  fmelf  significant.  Here  tiw  Conflict  was  between  the  narrow  prospects 
of  CMtoraittlfem  and  the  larger  freedom  of  Ota  national  life.  Non- 
Brahminism  had  failed  to  remgslste  the;  fact  that  in  ttw*  pretext  «g£  *®& 
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stage  of  mental  evolution,  no  soul  can  find  rest  in  the  cramping  atmos- 
phere of  cotnmunalism.  It  must  pant  and  pine  for  the  emancipating 
atmosphere  of  the  wider  and  deeper  life  of  the  nation.  Not  always  is 
earthly  profit  sought  by  the  human  mind.  Sacrifice  of  lower  interests  Is 
sweeter  and  more  delectable  to  it  if  thereby  it  can  be  reborn  into  a  truer 
freedom. 

A  day  will  come— and  that  soon — when  the  call  of  the  Sanatana 
Dharrna  and  Samaj  will  claim  as  insistently  as  that  of  the  nation's  politics, 
to-day  the  devoted  homage  of  the  non-Brahmins.  They  prefer  now  to 
place  themselves  in  resentful  opposition  against  the  Brahmins,  as  if  in 
such  angry  distinction  lies  the  fulfilment  of  their  final  destiny.  They 
would  fain  rid  themselves  of  all  contact  with  the  Brahmins,  social, 
religious,  political  or  cultural.  This  attitude  is  doomed  to  fail  as  surely 
as  justicite  politics.  For  the  causes  in  both  cases  are  identical.  No 
community  tOKiay  can  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  dissension.  It  cannot 
deny,  even  if  It  so  desires,  the  imperious  demands  of  the  larger  life  of 
the  Samaj,  We  are  apt  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  "social  implica- 
tions of  the  national  struggle  under  the  overbearing  stress  of  the  unduly 
magnified  importance  of  our  political  problems.  But  the  SamaJ  Is  not 
dead,  and  signs  are  already  patent  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  of  purely 
social  problems  becoming  as  important,  if  not  more,  as  the  political.  And 
on  the  day  of  reckoning,  the  social  philosophy  of  non-Brahminism  will 
collapse  like  the  proverbial  house  of  cards* 

Yet,  non-Brahm!nism  is  real.  It  is  not  provoked  by  imaginary 
grievances.  The  smouldering  fire  in  its  heart  is  nursed  by  genuine  fuel, 
and  its  groans,  though  not  properly  articulate,  rise  out  of  deep-seated 
wounds.  Much  has  to  be  done  by  non-Brahmins.  Only  their  present 
methods  are  unfortunate.  And  there  must  be  a  change  of  outlook.  Their 
philosophy  must  become  deeper  and  more  comprehensive.  And  above 
alit  their  struggle  most  become  impersonal  and  not  resentful  against  any 
men  or  community.  We  may  almost  lay  down  a  rule  for  all  social  reform  : 
Never  make  $Hevance  against  persons  or  communities,  but  struggle  on 
impersonal  basis.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  collective  life,  the 
problems  are  more  often  than  not  the  result  of  certain  forces  of  which 
both  parties,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  are  victims.  They  are 
victims  of  the  system.  It  Is  no  use  destroying  the  persons  who  happen 
to  be  the  instrument  of  that  system.  For  when  they  are  destroyed,  the 
system  will  teek  other  agencies*  The  fight  must  be  against  the  forces 
themselves.  To  that  end,  we  must  make  a  deep  study  of  their  nature  and 
work  lags  anfl  tvall  ourselves  of  that  knowledge  to  break  our  fetters.  Our 
struggle  otherwise  will  be  superficial,  create  new  problems  at  every  turn 
md  act  ilfsniptively  on  ourselves  as  well  as  on  the  entire  Samaj. 

The  noa-Bmfem!»  movement  unfortunately  has  been  reactionary  from 
the  beginning.     It  !e»   w©  repeat,  always  suicidal  for  a  section  of  the 
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to  rise  fighting  against  another  section,  especially  so  In  t?n*e  H'fn'dt* 
*Samaj.  A  little  penetration  will  show  that  if  there  are  ugly  defects  in  the 
present  caste  system,  tTiey  are  not  due  to  any  particular  caste,  but  the 
•entire  Samaj  itself.  And  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  those  defects 
•can  fee  remedied;  either  by  rejecting  the  entire  social  system  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  one,  or  by  understanding  its  laws  and  ways  and  utilising 
them.  The  first  remedy  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual  com- 
munity or  all  communities  together.  The  second  is  therefore  the  only 
possible  course.  But  the  non-Brahmins  did  not  unfortunately  use  it* 
They  made  their  struggle  a  class-war,  a  war  against  the  Brahmins. 

But  the  Brahmins  are  no  more  responsible  for  their  sufferings  than 
they  themselves  are  for  those  of  the  pariahs.  The  one  apparently  great 
fault  of  the  Brahmin  community,  of  the  south  especially,  is  their  strict 
conservatism.  They  are  not  flexible  and  mobile  enough,  But  is  that  a 
fault  after  all?  Only  the  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Hindu  social  evolu- 
tion can  call  it  such.  Whenever  a  society  becomes  rich  in  culture,  It 
evolves  a  section  to  conserve  and  retain  it  intact  as  a  trust  for  the  whole. 
The  more  refined  a  culture,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  such  conservatism. 
A  spiritual  culture  specially  requires  to  be  most  carefully  tended  and  pro- 
tected. The  safest  way  then  is  a  jealous  maintenance  of  ttie  religious  and 
cultural  traditions.  The  Hindu  Samaj  felt  this  need  keenly  and  found  its 
fulfilment  in  the  Brahmin  community.  It  is  true  that  conservatism  is  not 
all  good,  as  nothing  in  the  world  is,  for  that  spirit  worked  even  In  those 
spheres  where  one  could  easily  be  liberal.  But  it  is  a  defect  Inherent  In 
all  institutions.  Every  society  develops  through' the  Interaction  of  liberal 
and  conservative  forces.  In  the  Hindu  Samaj,  the  Brahmins  represent  the 
conservative  element,  holding  sacred  and  inviolable  every  tradition  and 
custom,  keeping  wakeful  watch  on  the  Interim*  and  the  'frontiers  of  Its 
dominions  against  unwarranted  entrances  and  exits  and  transgressions  of  its 
laws,  and  handing  down  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  seasoned  and  chastened 
by  the  experience  of  every  passing  generation,-  to  the  generations  of  poster- 
ity. The  liberal  element  was  typified  by  the  Kshafriyag  who  unfortu- 
nately are  not  now  existent,  and  is  perhaps  functioning  through  other 
communities.  It  inaugurated  reforms  and  propagated  new  Ideas*  but  was 
always  respectfully  submissive  to  the  veto  of  the  conservative  Brahmins. 
Between  them  was  held  steady  the  helm  of  the  social  bark.  Neither  of 
them  can  be  allowed  to  hold  unchecked  sovereign  sway  or  eliminated  with- 
out great  peril  to  the  Sama].'  It  does  not- matter  which  communities  re- 
present them,— -but  they  must  function  In  the  Santa],  It  it  extreme 
ignorance  to  accuse  a  particular  class  for  having  discharged  what  i»  'after 
all  a  national  function.  It  Is  simply '  enacting  the  ludicrous  fable  of.' the 
stomach  and  the  limbs.  As  it  Is,  the  task  of  the  Brahmins  Is  a  thankless 
one.  But  when  the  extreme  lfberail«m  of  the  Buddhistic  reform  forced 
the  portals  of  the  mother-eh&reti  wide  open  for  &U  sorts  of  civilised! 
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civilised  and  savage  races  and  their  indigenous  customs  and  traditions  to 
enter  in,  had  there  not  been  the  steadying  and  controlling  influences  of 
conservatism  as  represented  by  the  Brahmins,  Hinduism  would  have  been 
nowhere  to-day,  and  India's  culture  and  civilisation  would  have  become 
the  pet  study  of  a  few  Indologists.  Indeed  without  the  conservative 
Brahmins*  the  Vedsc  religion  would  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Therefore  it  was  a  little  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  of  the  non- 
Brahmins  to  have  made  their  uplift  movement  a  revolt  against  the 
Brahmins.  Little  do  they  perceive  that  even  their  present  level  of 
culture  is  largely  owing  to  this  much-maligned  Brahmins  1  Do  they  re- 
mind themselves  that  many  of  their  ancestors  were  superstitious  Buddhists 
and  Jains  and  that  it  is  the  Brahmins  that  made  them  Hindus  again? 
Should  the  non-Brahmins  ponder  over  these  facts,  they  would  not  be  so 
eager  to  eat  up  the  Brahmins ;  they  would  be  grateful  to  them  and  not 
hate  them. 

We  have  doubts  whether  the  non-Brahmins  realise  the  implication  of 
this  hatred.  Hatred  always  divides  and  separates.  Do  the  non-Brahmins 
desire  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  higher  sections  of  the  Hindu  Samaj 
and  all  the  wealth  of  culture  that  they  conserve?  It  will  be  an  evil  day 
Indeed  for  themselves  and  the  Hindu  Samaj  when  such  a  project  will  be 
seriously  harboured  by  them.  But  we  are  sure  the  non-Brahmins  will 
feel  Indignant  If  such  a  desire  is  imputed  to  them.  Yet  their  actions  are 
contrary.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  when  the  non-Brahmin  movement  was 
in  its  infancy,  Swam*  Vivekananda  presaged  the  dangerous  possibility 
of  the  non-Brahmins  setting  themselves  against  and  separating  entirely  from 
the  Brahmins,  degrading  thereby  the  entire  Hindu  culture  and  civilisation. 
This  was  no  vain  imagination.  Looking  beneath  the  surface,  we  do  per- 
ceive destructive  forces  working  towards  that  doom.  The  Sherrnadev! 
Gurukula  controversy  brought  them  startllngly  on  the  surface.  But  the 
non-Brahmins  unfortunately  scarcely  feel  how  disruptively  their  policy  and 
mentality  are  working  on  the  Sama}. 

For  what  do  we  find?    They  are  trying  to  prove  that  they  owe  nothing 
to  the   Brahminical*   that  Is  to  say,  Sanskrltic  culture.     In  two  respects 
especially,  this  spirit  of  alienation  is  working,  in  religion  and  literature* 
The  Shaiva  Slddhantlsrn  which  is  the  creed  of  a  large  majority  of  the  non- 
Brahmins,  is  being  shown  to  foe  of  independent  origin  and  growth.     The 
Tamil  language  IB  similarly  quite  independent  of  Sanskrit,  and  there  Is, 
so  far  a®  we  know*  a  tendency  among  them  to  eliminate  even  those  words 
which  have  been  Incorporated  into  it  from  Sanskrit.    And  only  recently 
In  its  Madura  conference,  the  Justice  party  passed  a  resolution  on  institut- 
ing a  system  of  non-Brahmin  priests  to  officiate  at  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  rites  of  tibwi^non-Brahmln  classes.    Is  Swaniiii's  foreboding  going  to  be 
fttlSltei?    Use  writer  well  remembers  how  one,  a  very  influential  gentle- 
In  Hiat  «0oimfttUy»'  oa«se  salted  him  about  the  relation  of  the  Bengali 
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language  with  Sanskrit.  Was  not  Bengali  ari  indigenous  language?  Why 
did  it  then  ally  itself  with  Sanskrit?  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  him  to 
be  told  that  Sanskrit-— either  language  or  culture  —  was  impersonal  and  mter- 
communal,  a  device  for  synthetising  the  divergent  elements  of  literature, 
culture,  social  economy  and  religion,  that  have  entered  the  fold  of 
Hinduism,  and  that  therefore  no  individual  community  need  consider  it 
a  foreign  tyrant  or  the  Brahmins'  personal  property.  By  imbibing  the 
Sanskrit  culture  the  different  communities  gain  in  refinement.  Even  the 
Brahmins  did  not  all  have  Sanskrit  as  their  dialect,  though  it  is  true  that 
as  the  community  specially  entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  finest 
culture  of  the  Samaj  they  had  to  cultivate  it  more  deeply  and  intensively 
than  the  other  communities.  Sanskrit,  in  its  literary  aspect,  refined  the 
intellect;  in  its  socio-economic  aspect  which  is  the  caste  system,  purified 
and  regulated  conduct;  and  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  It  taught  the  highest 
and  the  unifying  wisdom.  The  Sanskrit  culture  is  a  mould  for  unifying 
and  regulating  the  multifarious  elements  of  the  Samaj. 

It  may  be  true  that  Shaiva  Siddhanta  is  ol  independent  origin,  This. 
claim  is  not  special.  All  PauranJka  creeds  have  such  Indigenous  origin. 
But  if  Shaiva  Siddhanta  should  remain  an  integral  part  of  Hinduism,  it 
must  unite  with  the  Vedic  philosophy.  It  Is  not  that  thereby  it  will  be 
altered  in  any  essential  degree,  but  it  will  certainly  be  more  perfect  and 
richer  and  Its  votaries  will  win  a  wider  field  of  Intercourse,  Human 
nature  abhors  segregation,  It  delights  and  flourishes  In  the  realisation  of 
unity.  The  communities  do  require  for  their  own  benefit  to  establish 
deeper  relations  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  a  common  plan  of  con- 
duct, common  outlook  on  life  and  unifying  ideals  of  philosophy  nod  reli- 
gion* 

The  separatist  tendencies  of  the  non-Brahmins  therefore  am  do  no 
good  to  themselves.  United  we  grow,  divided  we  perish.  The  non- 
Brahmins  should  not  lay  arrogant  emphasis  on  the  independence  of  their 
literature  or  religion,  but  should  rather  realise  their  siirattiHty  and  funda- 
mental unity  with  those  of  the  other  sections,  especially  the  higher  sections, 
of  the  Samaf  and  gain  through  it  greater  social  prestige  by  means  of 
greater  and  greater  assimilation  of  the  Sanskrit  culture.  Therefore  It  was 
that  Swami  Vivekananda,  speaking  on  the  non-Brahmin  problem  fttien  in 
its  incipient  stage)  at  Madras  after  his  first  return  from  the  West,  thus 
exhorted  them:  "The  only  safety ,  I  tell  you  men  wfeo  belong  to  the 
lowe*  castes,  the  only  way  to  raise  your  condition  is  to  study  Sanskrit, 
and  this  fighting  and  writing  and  frothing  against  ttie  higher  castea  it  In 
vain,  it  does  no  good,  and  it  creates  ight  and  quarrel,  and  tliis  race, 
unfortunately  already  divided,  Is  going  to  bo  divided  more  and  more.  Tti® 
only  way  to  bring  about  toe  dwelling  of  caste  is  to  appropriate  th0  culture, 
the  education  which  Is  the  atreagtfa  of  tbe  higher  caste*."  **To  the  not** 
Brahmin  castes  I  say,  wait,  INT  not  to  «  Jtt**ry,  Do  t*ot  mix* 
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tunity  of  fighting  the  Brahmin,  because  you  are  suffering  from  your  own 
fault.  Who  told  you  to  neglect  spirituality  and  Sanskrit  learning?*  What 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?  Why  have  you  been  indifferent? 
Why  do  you  now  Fret  and  fume  because  somebody  else  had  more  brains, 
more  energy,  more  pluck  and  go,  than  you?  Instead  of  wasting  your 
energies  in  vain  discussions  and  quarrels  in  the  newspapers,  instead  of 
fighting  and  quarrelling  in  your  own  homes, — which  is  sinful, — use  all 
your  energies  in  acquiring  the  culture  which  the  Brahmin  has,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  Why  do  you  not  spend  millions  to  bring  Sanskrit  educa- 
tion to  all  the  castes  of  India?  The  moment  you  do  these  things,  you 
are  equal  to  the  Brahmin.  That  is  the  secret  of  power  in  India." 

Surely  those  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  will  appreciate  the 
supreme  value  of  Swami  Vivekananda's  prescription. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  about  the  future  of  the  non-Brahmin 
movement.  We  ourselves  will  regret  its  death.  For  the  non-Brahmins 
undoubtedly  require  uplifting.  Great  things  are  in  store  for  them.  The 
higher  castes  have  played  themselves  out;  their  powers  are  exhausted. 
The  energy  that  now  lies  dormant  in  the  non-Brahmin  community,  must 
become  dynamic.  But  not  in  the  way  the  prelude  has  shown.  The  plat- 
form on  which  great  sages  and  prophets  have  acted  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  desecrated  by  butfoonish  pantomimes.  The  non-Brahmins  must  be 
deeper,  wiser,  more  thoughtful  and  patient.  Slowly  they  must  learn  their 
lessons  and  wisely  act.  Let  them  imbibe  the  Sanskrit  culture  more  and 
more  In  ail  its  aspects.  In  this  also  lies  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
Brahmins  to  perform  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  noblest,  sacrifice  of  their 
life.  For  the  Brahmin  community  is  destined  to  die.  Its  play  is  over. 
All  efforts  at  revivifying  it  will  be  futile.  Let  it  then  gloriously  make  its 
exit,  by  bequeathing  in  the  most  generous  spirit  the  treasures  it  has 
accumulated  through  millenniums  to  the  less  fortunate  communities.  This 
,tct  of  generosity  will  heal  once  for  all  the  wounds  rankling  in  the  heart 
•of  the  *i0tt»Brahmm  communities. 

Many  Brahmins  fondly  hope  that  their  ancient  glory  will  come  back 
again,  Strange,  they  do  not  see  that  the  altered  conditions  make  it  abso- 
lutely Impossible  f  There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  change  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Vamashrama  Dharma  from  the  days  of  Buddha.  The 
Brahmins  had  been  the  special  custodians  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
social  integrity.  But  even  in  the  pre-Bttddhistic  age  there  was  a  revolt 
against  this  idea.  And  slowly  tfie  duty  and  function  of  preserving  spirit- 
ual culture  began  to  be  transferred  from  them  to  a  class  of  men  who 
were  outside  the  Samaj,— the  monastics.  And  to-day  the  Sannyasins  have 
almost  taken  the  place  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Brahmins  are  totally 

*  How  *pirltuftlity  and  Banakrit  lemming  at  once*  ratef  a  community  in  social  t'StimatSon 
l»«rid*no*tl  by  thttfttonftlly  »u<c  »afu$  work  of  Sri  Narayuna  Guru  Bwami  of  tho  Thiya.  commu- 
nity of  Malabar, — Wditor*  P,  B. 
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secularised.  In  very  ancient  times,  the  monks  were  aranyakas,  forest- 
dwellers.  It  was  the  married  rishis  that  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people.  But  as  days  wore  on,  monks  approached  the  householders 
more  and  more  till  to-day  they  not  only  look  to  their  spiritual  welfare 
but  also  to  their  physical  and  intellectual  needs.  The  monks  having  taken 
the  duties  of  the  Brahmins  on  themselves,  the  Brahmins  are  superfluous 
and  can  but  take  to  less  important  occupations,  And  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  done.  Except  in  some  very  insignificant  caste  regulations, 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  higher  nun-Brahmin  castes  is  almost 
nil.  It  behoves  them  therefore  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  and  rather 
help  than  retard  by  reactionary  movements  the  evolution  of  tht*  Samaj, 
But  perhaps  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the  Brahmins  arc  liberally 
disposed  towards  them  or  not,  except  that  their  indifference  or  hostility 
will  react  adversely  on  themselves.  It  is  necessary  however  that  the  pre- 
sent leaders  and  trustees  of  the  Hindu  spiritual  culture*  the  monks,  should 
properly  realise  their  responsibilities  towards  the  culturally  backward  com- 
munities. And  we  may  say  that  they  are  responding  quite  bravely  and 
generously  to  these  new  requirements. 

An  Individual  or  a  community  has  far  larger  interests  now  than  the 
purely  communal  ones,  The  claims  of  the  country*  for  example*  even 
if  they  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  community*  must  have  the 
right  of  precedence.  The  claim  of  Truth  is  yet  more  urgent,  And  a!* 
these  higher  ideals  are  calling  more  and  more  urgently  at  the  present  time 
than  at  any  time  before.  Every  man  is  feeling  secretly  drawn  towards  the 
noblest  ideals*  Any  movement,  therefore,  that  seeks  of  Its  followers  at 
denial  of  those  higher  ideals,  is  doomed  to  die,  It  is  paradoxical  that 
in  spite  of  the  most  sordid  manifestations  of  individual,  communal  or  racial 
greed,  the  present  age  is  yet  the  strongest  in  Its  desire  for  the  realisation 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  humanity*  The  greedy  perish.  But  those  that 
listen  to  the  call  of  the  Ideal  are  saved  and  prosper.  In  India  at  least  it 
is  assuredly  true  that  without  being  based  on  the  must  catholic  principles 
and  aspiring  after  the  highest,  no  reform  or  struggle  shall  achieve  any 
permanent  success.  The  failure  of  non-Brahmin  ism  in  the  last  elections 
points  to  that,  Its  narrow  and  greedy  commynaH&m  jarred  on  the  nobler 
spirits  of  its  own  commtiislty,  The  needs  of  the  nation  loomed  larger  than 
those  of  the  community  before  their  emancipated  vision,  Besides,  only 
the  call  of  the  highest  draws  out  the  best  In  men.  Hie  day  of  reckoning 
Is  not  yet  come.  Politically  it  carne  and  decided  against  non-Brahmin- 
Ism.  But  culturally,  spiritually,  socially.  It  Is  yet  to  come*  We  watch 
for  redeeming  signs,  but  see  them  nowhere,  Only  in  ignorant  telf-suffl- 
cle&ey  and  exultation,  but  no  purposive  struggle*  Only  anger*  Jealousy 
and  hatred,  but  no  Illuminating  knowledge  of  facts,  fiistorkpl  eonselmisness 
or  understanding  of  the  underlying  social  laws.  Can  anything  &e  more 
pathetic? 
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(Hrcmi    old   letters   written    at   Thousand    Island    Park,   New    York, 
in  the  summer  of  1895.) 

BY  MRS.  MARY  C.  FUNKE. 

July  19.  Dearest  M.,  C.  and  I  are  well  and  happy  and  we 
certainly  do  appreciate  the  whole-hearted  welcome  we  have 
received  from  all  the  members  of  the  household  at  Miss 
Butcher's  cottage. 

Such  a  beautiful  spot !  There  is  a  large  class  room  and 
a  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  number  of  bedrooms  on 
the  second  floor.  The  Swarni  has  a  private  suite  with  a 
separate  entrance  by  an  outside  stairway.  There  is  a  small 
veranda  attached  to  his  room  to  which  he  invites  us  every 
evening.  The  view  is  lovely,  as  we  are  higher  up  than  any 
of  the  other  cottages.  We  gaze  over  the  tree-tops  and  for 
miles  the  •  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River  winds  its  way. 

We  are  deeply  touched  by  the  very  cordial  reception  given 
to  us  who  were  strangers.  Even  the  Swami  had  never  met 
us,  personally,  although  we  had  attended  all  his  lectures  given 
in  Detract  during  the  winter  of  1894*  The  joy  of  it  to  be  so 
sweetly  received  by  him! 

We  were  merely  frightened  to  death  when  we  finally 
reached  the  cottage,  for  neither  the  Swami  nor  his  followers 
at  Thousand  Island  Park  had  the  remotest  idea  of  o-ur  existence, 
and  it  seemed  rather  an  impertinent  thing  for  us  to  do,  to  travel 
seven  hundred  miles,  follow  him  up,  as  it  were,  and  ask  him 
to  accept  us*  But  he  did  accept  us— he  did— the  Blessed  One ! 

It  was  a  dark  rainy  night  but  we  could  not  wait.  Every 
moment  was  precious  and  our  imagination  was  stirred  up  to 
the  nth  degree.  We  did  not  know  a  soul  in  the  place  but 
finally  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  inquiries  at  the  various 
shops  and  thus  find  out  where  Miss  Butcher  lived .  At  one 
place  we  wtre  told  that  there  was  a  cottage  occupied  by  a 
Miss  Butcher  and  that  a  "foreign  looking  man  who  dressed 
f iieerly*  *  was  staying  there. 
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Then  we  knew  our  quest  was  ended  and  we  found  a  man 
with  a  lantern  who  went,  ahead  of  us. 

Up,  up  the  wet  and  slippery  path  !  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  taking1  one  step  up  and  two  back,  it  was  so  slippery. 
The  first  thing-  we  heard  when  we  reached  the  house  was  the 
rich,  beautiful  voice  of  the  Swanii  who  was  talking  to  those 
who  had  gathered  on  his  porch,  Our  heart-beats  could  have 
been  heard,  I  truly  believe.  His  hostess  asked  him  to  route 
downstairs  to  sue  us  as  **t\vo  Indies  from  Detroit1'  and  he 
greeted  us  so  sweetly  !  It  was  like  a  benediction.  **I  like 
Detroit/'  he  said.  "I  have  many  friends  there,  isn't  it?** 
And  what  do  you  think?  Instead  of  our  staying  at  a  hotel  or 
boarding  house,  as  we  had  expected,  those  clear  people 
insisted  upon  our  becoming  members  of  the  household.  Our 
hearts  sang-  paeans  of  praise, 

So  here  we  are — in  the  very  house  with  I'lvrkantinda, 
listening  to  him  from  f?  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  latu  at 
night.  Even  in  my  wildest  dreams  I  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing- so  wonderful,  so  perfect*  To  be  with  Vivdkimanda !  To 
be  accepted  by  him !  Surely  we  shall  wake  up  and  find  it 
all  a  dream.  For  in  our  dreams  we  have  sought  the  Swami » 
now,  Reality!  Are  we  "such  stuff  as  dreams  arc  made  of?*' 

Oh,  the  subline  teaching  of  Vivckannnda  !  No  non^nse, 
no  talk  of  "astrals,"  "imps,"  etc,,  but  God*  Jesus,  Buddha. 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  quite  the  same  again  for  1  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Real. 

Just  think  what  it  means  to  listen  it*  a  Yivt*kanam1a  at 
every  meal,  lessons  each  morning  and  the  nights  011  the  porch t 
the  eternal  stara  shining  like  "patines  of  bright  go!dM  !  In 
the  afternoon,  we  take  long  walks  and  the  Swami  literally, 
and  so  simply,  finds  * 'books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
In  stones,  and  good  (Ood)  in  everything/1  And  this  same 
Swami  is  so  merry  and  f tin-loving.  We  just  go  mad  at  times. 

Later.  We  have  been  soaring  on  the  Heights  since  I  last 
wrote  you.  Swami  tells  us  to  forget  that  there  is  any  Detroit  foe 
the  present — that  is,  to  allow  no  personal  thoughts  to  occupy 
our  minds  while  taking  this  instruction.  We  are  taught  to  see 
God  in  everything  from  the  blade  of  grass  to  man— **even  In 
the  diabolical  matt". 

Really,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  time  to  write  here. 
We  put  tip  with  some  inconveniences  as  it  is  so  crowded.  There 
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is  no  time  to  relax,  to  rest,  for  we  feel  the  time  is  all  too  short 
as  the  Swami  leaves  soon  for  England.  We  scarcely  take  time 
to  array  ourselves  properly,  so  afraid  are  we  of  losing  some  of 
the  precious  Jewels.  Bis  words  are  like  jewels  and  all  that 
he  says  fits  together  like  a  wonderfully  beautiful  mosaic.  In 
his  talks  he  may  go  ever  so  far  afield  but  alwkys  he  comes  back 
to  the  one  fundamental,  vital  thing— "Find  God  !  Nothing-  else 
matters.  *' 

I  especially  like  Miss  Waldo  and  Miss  Ellis,  although  the 
whole  household  is  interesting.  Some  unique  characters.  One, 
a  Dr.  Wright  of  Cambridge,  a  very  cultured  man,  creates  much 
merriment  at  times.  He  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  teaching 
that  he,  invariably,  at  the  end  of  each  discourse  ends  up  with 
asking  Swamiji,  "Well,  Swami,  it  all  amounts  to  this  in  the 
end,  doesn't -it?  I  am  Brahman,  I  am  the  Absolute/'  If  you 
could  onlv  see  3wami*s  indulgent  smile  and  hear  him  answer 
so  gently,  "Yes,  Dokie,  you  are  Brahman,  you  are  the  Absolute, 
in  the  real  essence  of  your  being/*  I^ater,  when  the  learned 
doctor  -conies  to  the  table  a  trifle  late,  Swami,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  but  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  will  say,  "Here 
'comes  Brahman**  or  "Here 'is  the  Absolute-" 

Swamiji's'  fun-making  is  of  the  rnerry  type.  Sometimes  he 
will  nay,  **Now  I  am  going  to  cook  for  you  !".  He  is  a  wonder- 
ful cook  and  delights  in  serving  the' "brithriru'V  The  food  he 
.prepares  is  delicious  but  for  'yours  truly*;  too  hot  with  various 
spices  ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  eat  it  if  it  strangled  me, 
which  it  nearly  did.  If  a  Vfoekananda  can  cook  for  me, 
I  giicss' the' 'least  I  can  do  is  to  eat  it.  Bless  him ! 

At  such  times  we  have  a  whirlwind  of  fun.  Swami ji  will 
stand  on.  the  floor  with  a  white  napkin  draped  over  his  arm, 
a  la  the  waiters  on  the  dining  cars,  and  will  intone  in  perfect 
imitation  their  call  for  dinner,— *%ast  call  fo*  the  dining  cah. 
Dinner  served."— Irresistibly  funny.  And  then,  at  table,  such 
gales  of  laughter  over  some  quip  or  jest,  for  he  unfailingly  dis- 
covers the  little  idiosyncrasies  of  each  one— but  never  sarcasm 
or  malice— just  inn*."  '•'•  .  •'  '  .  '  ".  ''  '  V 

Si&oe  my  last  letter  to  yoti  when  I  told  you  of  Swamiji's 
^capacity  fc>f  ^nerrimeBt,  so  many  little  things  have  occurred  to 
one  see  how  varied  are  the  aspects  of  Vivekananda.     We 
ttytag 'ttKt&ke  notes  of  all  that  he  says  but  I  find  myself 
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lost  in  listening  and  forget  the  notes.  His  voice  is  wondroitsly 
beautiful.  One  might  well  lose  oneself  in  its  divine  music.. 
However,  dear  Miss  Waldo  is  taking  very  full  notes  of  the 
lessons  and  in  that  way  they  will  be  preserved. 

Some  good  fairy  must  have  presided  at  our  birth— C/s  and 
mine.  We  do  not,  as  yet,  know  much  of  Karma  and  Reincarna- 
tion but  we  are  beginning'  to  see  that  both  are  involved  in  our 
being  brought  into  touch  with  SwnmijL 

Sometimes  I  ask  him  rather  daiing  questions,  fur  I  um 
so  anxious  to  know  just  how  he  would  react  under  certain 
conditions.  He  takes  it  so  kindly  when  I  in  my  impulsive 
way  sometimes  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Once 
he  said  to  some  one,  "Mrs,  Funke  rests  me,  she  in  so  naive,1* 
Wasn't  that  dear  of  him? 

One  evening,  when  it  was  raining-  ami  we  were  all  sitting 
in  the  living  room,  the  Swami  wan  talking  atxmt  pure  woman- 
hood and  told  us  the  story  of  Sita.  f/ew  he  am  tell  a  story  ! 
You  see  it  and  all  the  characters  become  real.  I  found  myself 
wondering  just  how  .some  of  the  beautiful  society  queens  of 
the  west  would  appear  to  him— especially  those  verged  in  the 
art  of  allurement— and  before  I  took  time  to  think,  out  popped 
the  question  and  immediately  I  was  covered  with  confusion. 
The  Swami,  however,  looked  at  me  calmly  with  his  bi%,  serious 
eyes  and  gravely  replied,  "If  the  mojAt  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world  were  to  look  at  me  in  an  inrmmle&t  or  tin  womanly  way,, 
she  would  immediately  turn  into  a  hideous,  green  froR,  and  one 
does  not,  cxf  course,  admire  frogs!'* 

Apropos  of  my  name  something  so  funny  happened*  One 
day,  we  all  walked  down  to  the  village  and  passed  a  #lus&~ 
blower's  tent.  Swami  was  much  interested  in  this  ami  held 
a  whispered  conversation  with  the  glass-blower.  Then  he  asked 
us  to  take  a  walk  through  the  main  street  of  the  village  and  upon 
our  return  the  glass-blower  hnndecl  him  sundry  niy&terttntA 
packages  which  proved  to  contain  a  Rift  for  each  of  us,  a  large 
crystal  ball,  each  one  different  with  mir  names  blown  in  the 
glass  "With  the  love  of  Vtvekanandsu"  Upon  reaching  the 
hcmse,  we  opened  our  packages.  My  name  was  spelled 
"Phunkey."  We  were  con-raised  with  laughter  but  not  where 
he  coiald  hear  us.  He  never  having  seen  my  »ame  written, 
"Phtmkey"  was  the  result. 

And  he  was  so  sweet,  so  gentle  and  benign  all  that 
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just  like  an  indulgent  father  who  had  given  his  children  beauti- 
ful gifts,  although  many  of  us  were  much  older  than  he. 

The  Swami  has  accepted  C.  as  one  fitted  for  his  work  in 
India.  She  is  so  happy.  I  was  very  disappointed  because  he  would 
not  encourage  me  to  go  to  India.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  to 
live  in  a  cave  and  wear  a  yellow  robe  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do  if  one  wished  to  develop  spiritually.  How  foolish  of  me 
and  how  wise  Swamiji  was  !  He  said,  "You  are  a  householder. 
Go  back  to  Detroit,  find  God  in  your  husband  and  family.. 
That  is  your  path  at  present. ** 

Later,  This  morning  we  went  to  the  village  and  Swami 
had  tin-types  taken  of  himself  at  our  request.  He  was  so  full 
of  fim,  so  merry.  I  am  trying  to  write  you  in  class  as  there- 
is  literally  no  other  time.  I  am  sitting  near  the  Swami  and 
he  is  saying  these  very  words,  "The  Guru  is  like  a  crystal. 
He  reflects  perfectly  the  consciousness  of  all  who  come  to  him, 
He  thus  understands  how  and  in  what  way  to  help."  He 
means  by  this  that  a  Guru  must  be  able  to  see  what  each  person 
needs  and  he  must  meet  them  on  their  own  place  of 
consciousness. 

Nmv  he  has  closed  the  class  for  the  morning  and  he  has 
turned  to  me^  "Mrs.  Funke,  tell  me  a  funny  story.  We  are. 
gcnng  to  part  soon  and  we  must  'talk  funny  things,  isn't,  it?'*" 
Alas,  he  leaves  on  Monday, 

We  take  long  walks  every  afternoon  and  our  favorite  walk 
is  back  of  the  cottage  clown  a  hill  and  then  a  rustic  path  to  the 
river.  One  day  there  was  olfactory  evidence  of; a  pole-cat  in 
the  vicinity  and  ever  since  Swami  will  say /."Shall,  we  walk 
down  Skunk  Avenue?'* 

Sometimes  we  stop  several  times  and  sit  around  on  the 
grass  and  listen  to  Swaini's  wonderful  talks.  A.  bird,  a  flower, 
a  butterfly,  will  start  him  off  and  he  will  tell  us  stones  front 
the  Vedas  or  recite  Indian  poetry.  I  recall  that  one  poem 
started  with  the  line,  "Her  eyes  are  like  the  black  bee  on  the 
lotus,**  He  considered  most  of  our  poetry  to  be  obvious,  banal, 
without  the  delicacy  of  that  of  his  own  country. 

Monday,  August  x^th.  Alas,  he  has  departed!  Swamiji 
Jbft  tMs  evemiag  at  9  o'clock  on  the  steamer  for  Clayton  where 
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he  will  take  the  train  for  New  York  and  from  there  sail  for 
England. 

The  last  day  has  been  a  very  wonderful  and  precious  one. 
This  morning  there  was  no  class.  He  asked  C.  and  me  to 
take  a  walk  as  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  us.  (The  others  iiad 
been  with  him  all  summer  and  he  felt  \ve  should  have  a  last 
talk.)  We  went  up  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  away.  All  was 
woods  and  solitude.  Finally  he  selected  a  low-branched  tree 
and  we  sat  under  the  low-spreading  branches*  Instead  of  the 
expected  talk,  he  suddenly  said,  "Now  we  will  meditate*  We 
shall  be  like  Buddha  under  the  Bo  Tree."  He  seemed  to  turn 
to  bronze,  so  still  was  he.  Then  a  thunder-storm  came  up,  and 
it  poured.  He  never  noticed  it.  I  raised  my  umbrella  and 
protected  him  as  much  as  possible.  Completely  at>sorlx,*d  in 
his  meditation,  he  was  obliviotts  of  everything.  Soon  we  heard 
shouts  in  the  distance.  The  others  had  come  out  after  us  with 
raincoats  and  umbrellas,  Swamiji  looked  around  regretfully, 
for  we  had  to  go,  and  said,  **Once  more  am  1  in  Calcutta  in  the 
rains.*' 

He  was  so  tender  and  sweet  all  this  last  clay,  As  the 
steamer  rounded  the  bend  in  the  river,  he  boyishly  and 
joyously  waved  his  hat.  to.  us  in  farewell  and  he  had  departed 
indeed. 

As  I  finish  these  brief  reminiscences,  the  calendar  tells  me 
that  it  is  February  i4th,  1925-— just  thirty  one  years  almost 
to  the  very  hour  I  first  saw  and  heard  Swamiji  at  the 
Unitarian  Church, 

Ah,  those  blessed,  halcyon  days  at  Thousand  Island  Park ! 
The  nights  all  glowing  with  the  soft  mystery  of  moonlight  or 
golden  starlight.  And  yet  the  8wnmi*&  arrival  amtmj?$t  UH  held 
no  mystery,  apparently.  He  came  in  simple  Rttise, 

We  found  later  that  anything  which  nmacked  of  the 
mystery-monger  was  abhorrent  to  him.  He  came  to  make 
manifest  the  Glory  and  Radiance  of  the  Self.  Man's  limitations 
are  of  his  own  making.  "Thine  only  Is  the  hand  that  holds  the 
tope  that  drags  tliee  on/'  This  was  the  motif  running  through 
the  Swami's  teaching. 

With  infinite  pains  he  tried  to  show  m  the  path  he  himself 
had  trod.  After  thirtyone  years  Swamiji  stands  owt  in  my 
a  eoloastl  figure--*  cleaver  of  bondage,  knowing 
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when  and  where  not  to  spare.  With  his  two-edged  flaming 
sword  came  this  Man  "out  of  the  East" — this  Man  of  Fire  arid 
Flame  and  some  there  were  who  received  him  and  to  those 
who  received  him  he  gave  Power.. 

Such  was   Vivekananda  I 
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The  Ramkrishna  Mission  was  founded  by  Swanii 
Vivekananda  in  the  year  1897.  The  success  that  has  attended 
its  endeavours  within  the  last  thirty  years  fills  one  with  hope 
and  joy,  That  what  has  been  done  is  very  creditable  goes 
without  saying.  Still  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done. 
The  whole  country  must  be  dotted  over  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission,  Besides  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  are  repeated  calls  from  Europe  and  America  for  more 
preachers,  but  the  Mission  is  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
paucity  of  workers,  So  what  is  wanted  now  is  more  men  and 
more  money— but  men  above  all.  The  whole  world  must  be 
deluged  with  the  spirituality  of  India.  The  trumpet  of  Vedanta 
must  be  sounded  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  aim  of 
Swarai  Vivekananda  was  nothing  short  of  this.  Hinduism 
means  nothing  but  Vedanta  and  the  living  commentaries  on 
Ved&nta  were  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekananda,  About  the 
previous  wuatars  some  doctbt  is  inevitable.  The  question  is 
naturally  raised  as  to  how  far  they  are  historical  and  how  far 
legendary  but  -  no  such  question  can  possibly  arise  over  Ram- 
krishna and  Vivekananda,  for  thek  disciples  are  still  in  our 
midst.  As  Buddhism  means  ike  imitation  of  Buddha  and 
Christianity  mgdns  the  imitation  of  Christ,  so  Hinduism  is 
nt*»tw  $?*st*e  J*n*&**l<m  of  &wf  rishis  tend  avatars  ;~ 
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because  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  historicity 
<of  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekanandat  therefore  it  follows  that  the 
Hinduism  of  those  drawing  their  inspiration  from  these  great 
souls  must  be  more  living,  vital  and  dynamic  than  the 
Hinduism  of  others.  Like  the  past  prophets  and  avatars  of 
India  they  delivered  the  message  of  Vedanta  once  more  at  a 
very  critical  stage  of  our  national  life  when  Hinduism  was  fast 

declining.     Whatever  may    be   the    sect   of   a   Hindu -be   he  a 

•dualist,  qualified  non-dualist  or  a  non-dualist  pure  and  simple— 
be  he  a  Vaishnava,  Sliaktn  or  vShaiva-— it  is  on  one  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Vedanta  that  his  sect  is  founded,  in  the  teachings 
of  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekananda  we  see  that  which  we  do  not 
see  anywhere  else— I  mean,  the  wonderful  harmony  of  all  the 
conflicting  schools  and  sects  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  merely  the 
religion  of  learning,  the  religion  of  theories  but  the  religion  of 
life,  practice  (Sadhana)  and  realisation  (Stddhi).  A  man's 
Ishlarn  (object  of  worship)  will  not  only  remain  unimpaired  but 
he  will  be  all  the  more  devoted  to  his  Ishtam  for  his  reverence 
for  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekananda  and  for  contemplating  Ins 
Ishtam  in  the  lig-ht  of  their  Jives,  It  is  not  only  the  Hindus 
who  will  be  better  Hindus  but  Christians  and  Mussalnmns  also 
will  be  better  Christians  and  better  Moslems  if  they  cherish 
reverence  for  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekananda,  The  lives  and 
teachings  of  Ramkrishna  and  Vivekananda  are  the  sure  solvents 
'Of  the  intolerance  associated  with  the  Semitic  group  of  religions, 
viz.,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.  All  the  religions  of  the 
world  are  bound  to  come  under  some  school  or  other  of  Vedanta, 
As  for  the  Hindu,  he  is  very  tolerant  no  doubt  in  matters 
of  doctrines,  dogmas  and  modes  of  worship,  but  an  he  in  very 
,  narrow  in  social  matters,  his  social  ideas  cannot  but  be 
liberalised  if  he  once  comes  under  the  influence  of  Ramkrishna 
and  Vivekananda.  This  is  the  true  character  of  Hinduism  and 
this  alone  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  Religion  Universal. 
Universal  Religion  has  nothing  to  d®  with  Gclecticistm  and  $yn~ 
.cretiswi*  It  is  the  underlying  principle  a/  all  thg  religions  of 
the  world*  Hinduism,  rightly  understood*  is  not  a  religion 
among  religions  but  religion  itself — the  absolute  religion.  The 
full  manifestation  of  Hinduism  in  th&  pre$&nl  &ge  we  $$e  in 
Ramkrishna  and  Vfa}@kanand&  &l&ne.  To  follow  th^m  is  the 
same  thing  as  ta  follow  Universal  Religion.  Han  pants  for  Man 
and  it  is  •tfaxoogh  fteiGod-Maii  that  be  tiltliiiatkjr  arrives  at 
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the  Truth.      This  is  the  psychology  of  avatar-worship,  prophet- 
worship   and  hero-worship.     It  is  not   external   worship   merely 
that  will  suffice,     External  worship  has  its  place  but  what  is 
needed   above   all   is  inward   method   and  worship   in  spirit  ;    or 
in   other  words,-  the  most  important  thing  is  the  formation   of 
•one's  character  after  the  example  of  the  Hero,  for  the  Hero  is 
the    ideal    incarnate.     The    genius    of    Hinduism    or    Universal 
Religion   in    the   present   age   was   manifested  in    the   person   of 
Rainkrlshna   Paramhanm.     The   champion    of  Hinduism    in    the 
present  age  was  Swami   Vi-vekananda,   the  ochre-clad  generalis- 
simo of  his  God-intoxicated  Master,     They  have  infused  a  new 
spirit    into    the    dead    bones    of    our    religion    and    have    made 
the     much     abused     Hindu    bold,     strong    and    self -confident. 
What     he     wants     now     is     that     boldness     and     enthusiasm 
•which  was  the  marked  feature  of  the  early  Buddhist,  the  early 
Christian  and  the  early  Moslem,     It  is  not  by  the  sword  but 
by  the  power  of  the  spirit  that  the  Hindu  seeks  to  conquer  the 
world,     It  is  the  business  of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  to  arouse 
the  dormant  spirit  of  the  Hindu.     It  is  the  business  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  remove  the  poverty  of  our  soul.     It  is  the  business  of 
the  Mission   to  convince  the  Hindu  that  he  is  a  veritable  lion 
and  not  a  bleating  lamb.     That  he  takes  himself   for  a  lamb 
is  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  Maya.     The  veil  of  this 
Maya -must  be  rent  asunder  with  a  ruthless  hand.     It  is  the 
business  of  the  Mission  to  remove  all  the  evils  the  Hindu  is 
heir    to.     Economic    evils,    social   evils,    civic    evils — in    sl'ort, 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not?  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Kamkrislma   Mission  ;  yet   the  method  of  the  so-called   social 
reformer  and  political  agitator  it  wholly  rejects.     It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Mission  to  train  the  Hindu  in  his  national  culture  and 
make  him  a  Hindu  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  so  that  he 
may  be  strong,  self-determming  and  have  confidence  In,  him- 
self.     '        '    •  :'.--     •'•       .        •     :  '  '    ••'  . 

The  fundamental  principle  ol  the  Mission,  however,  is  not 
political  and  social  reform,  though  it  knows  very  well  that  all 
the  departments  of  life  are  inter-related  and  inter-dependent. 

*The  Mission  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter-  If  the  nation  wants 
to  rise  cmce  more  it  must  rise  through  the  principle  of  Dharma. 
This  was  ttxe  conclusion  reached  by  Swami  Vivekananda,  the 
founder  of  the  Mission »  with  the  deep  insight  of  a  rishi.  It 

?is  not  for  OTtfcurig  that  he  saw  the  vision  of  Awakened  India 
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in  his  hours  of  meditation.  The  believers  in  Kamkrishna- 
Vivekananda  must  have  faith  in  this  vision  and  the  Mission  is 
strong  in  this  faith. 

What  short-sighted  social  reformers  and  political  agitators 
are  doing  in  our  country  the  man  who  runs  may  read.  Now 
we  hear  so  much  about  constructive  work,  village  organisation 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  success  attend  those  endeavours 
none  \vill  be  more  gratiiied  than  we  ;  but  because  the  under- 
lying principle  of  all  these  activities  is  political,  therefore  it  is 
very  dcwbtful  how  they  will  all  end.  The  aim  of  the  Mission 
is  different  altogether.  The  fotmdaticm  of  true  constructive 
work  was  laid  by  Swarm  Vivekananda  alxmt  thirty  years  ago. 
The  Mission  is  loyally  treading  in  his  steps,  it  is  silently  carry- 
ing the  colours  of  its  Master  and  is  slowly  but  surely  extending 
its  operations.  May  God  help  the  Mission  to  forge  further 
ahead !  The  slogan  of  the  Mission  is  Individual  Reform  or 
what  the  Swamiji  called  his  man-making:  work.  Let  individual 
character  be  first  formed  on  the  basis  of  Dharma  and  social* 
political  and  economic  reforms  must  come  themselves,  **Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.** 

The  object  of  the  Ramkrislma  Mission  is  best  represented 
by  the  symbol  conceived  by  the  genius  of  its  founder  as  its 
characteristic  mark  and  seal.  It  is  the  symbol  of  harmony**- 
the  harmony  of  Jnana,  Bhakti,  Karma  and  Yoga.  What  the 
Swamiji  has  called  Practical  Vcdauta  is  boldly  itiscritxxl  on 
the  banner  of  the  Mission.  The  Vcdanta  of  the  forest  and  the 
mountain-cave  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  daily  life.  That 
Is  why  a  new  order  of  monks  has  come  into  existence,  For 
parallels  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  Buddhistic  age  of  India  *md 
the  history  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  The  immense  benefit  con- 
ferred on  man  by  Buddha's  bhik$kus  and  the  Catholic  monks 
is  known  to  every  student  of  the  world's  civilisation,  Tlmt 
philanthropy  which  is  not  based  on  renunciation  inspired  by 
spirituality  but  on  the  profit-and-loa®  philosophy  of  the  utilita- 
rian school  is  philanthropy  without  sense.  It  is  purely  niechani* 
cal,  and  as  a  machine  is  lifeless,  no  real  good  can  be  expected 
from  it*  Even  the  wofd  "pity*1  has  not  been  #sed  by  the 
founder  of  the  Mission.  His  motto  is  Renunciation  and  Service 
—-the  semce-  of  Na*»f#aia  in  naan*  It  is  an  Meal  jaot  to  he 
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found  in  Buddhist  India  for  the  Buddhist  ethics  does  not  rise 
higher  than  the  ethics  of  pity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in 
Mediaeval  Europe  for  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  never 
rose  above  dualism  proper.  The  home  of  this  ideal  is  India 
no  doubt.  The  source  of  this  ideal  is  India's  Upanishads.  But 
the  ideal  \vus  never  applied  to  life  as  it  should  have  been,  It 
is  the  large-hearted  Bwami  who  has  done  this  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of ' •Hindustan  or  for  that  matter,  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  No  dedication,  no  true  service  is  possible  with- 
out absolute  renunciation.  That  is  why  the  helmsmen  of  the 
Mission  are  all  Sannyasiiis,  Their  high  philosophy  of  "work 
may  he  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  of  men. 
Still  the  noble  example  set  by  them  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
all  to  go  forth  and  do  likewise.  It  is  through  nistikama  karma 
(work  without  the  desire  for  external  result)  that  purity  of  the 
heart  will  be  attained  and  it  is  through  the  pure  heart  that 
Jnmm  (wisdom),  Bhakti  (devotion)  and  Prema  (love)  will  shine 
forth  in.  their  glory  and  lead  men  ultimately  to  the  goal  of 
Muktt  (liberation).  However  we  may  talk,  we  can  but  do  good 
to  onrselveti  by  trying  to  do  good  to  others.  The  real  effect  of 
all  true  work  is  nothing  but  internal.  This  thcnight  will  save 
m  from  vanity  and  make  us  heartily  grateful  to  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,-'  the  heavy-laden  and  the  weary,  for  God  has  given 
us  an  opportunity  to  serve  Him  by  serving  the  needy  since 
IIi»-  is  everywhere  and  He  is  alL  We  should  always  remember 
that  it  is  Narayana  who  comes  to  u&  disguised  as  the  forlorn 
and  the  helpless.  How  beautifully  and  feelingly  has  Swami 
Vivekananda  expressed  this  idea  in  the  well-known  lines  of 
liis  famous  Bengali  song  I  The  English  rendering  is  this: 

From  highest  Brahman  to  the  yonder  worm, 
And  to  the  very  minutest  atom, 
Everywhere  is  the  same  God,  the  All-Love  ; 
Friend/  offer  mind,  soul,  body  at  their  feet. 
These  are  His  manifold  forms  before  thee, 
Rejecting  them,  where  seekest  thott  for  God? 
Who  loves  all  beings,  without  distinction, 
He  indeed  is  worshipping  best  his  God* 

{To  be  concluded) 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

Swami  Shraddhanondn 

The  death  of  Swami  Shraddhmwnda  —  which  \\v  tv&ret  \vt*  could 
not  notice  in  our  last  issue  o\vinj»  to  unavoidabH"  nrninistaiux'.s j  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  December,  at  the  hands,  as  allied,  of  a 
Muhainmadan  fanatic  has  left  a  melancholy  gap  *n  the  public  life  u( 
India,  The  Swami  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  seven t>x»iu  years  oU!' 
and  was  still  in  his  tied  after  a  se\m,  illness.  Tin*  brutality  of  tho 
murder  could  not  be  exceeded.  The  Swami  was  a  strong  and  virile  man, 
strong  In  all  fields  of  his  action,  lie  was  a  j^reat  cthu'utional  reformer, 
having  the  Kangri  Gurukula  to  his  m-rlnstin^  credit,  llv  was  also 
one  of  the  first  organisers  of  the  Slmddht  and  Sangathan  movi'ini'iits-. 
And  his  love  for  his  religion  knew  no  bounds.  Ik*  da!  much  while- 
living  and  his  tragic  death  will*  we  ore  confident,  achieve  more. 
Those  Muhammadan  leaders  who  in  their  excessive  communal  /eal> 
have  often  observed  reticence  at  acts  of  crime  committed  by  member** 
of  their  community  when  the  victims  were  Hindu*,  cannot  surely  absolve 
themselves  absolutely  of  the  indirect  responsibility  of  this  rmmlrr,  Their 
reticence  has  encouraged  the  mentality  which  lay  behind  this  cruet 
assassination.  We  are  convinced  that  until  Hinciua  have  united  thrni- 
selves  into  a  compact  body,  filled  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion* 
and  culture*,  Hindu-Moslem  unity  cannot  bt*  Hrrumsly  thought  of,  Let 
us  hope  that  the  martyrdom  of  Swatni  Shraddhnnamla  will  tieecUTAte  the 
realisation  of  Hindu  and  Ilindw-Mosleni  unity. 

Th«  Indian  N«tion»I  Cong r«g* 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  last  session  of  the  hidinn  National* 
Congress  at  Gauhati  in  Aftsam  wan  thr  uhli*  Hpc-erli  of  thr  president « 
Mr,  S.  Sritiivasa  lyengar,  which  was  wdl-reaftoned  and  Iwcid,  Wr  rlo  not 
think  that  the  Congress  has  really  Mim*e<k'd  in  finding  a  soiution  of  tin- 
present  tangle  of  the  public  life.  The  points  that  have  interested  us 
most  in  the  presidential  address  an%  firstly,  the*  prcnidrtit**  illutnitiat* 
ing  remarks  on  ccmimimalimn  which  we  quote  hrre  partly  ; 

"No  ccnitnnnity  can,  in  these  day*,  really  pn»grcs»  in  stcalnr  ajfairji 
unless  the  nation  as  a  whole  advance*,  unless,  in  other  words,  the  other 
communities  either  acqntesee  in  the  rise  of  one  community  or  make 
equal  progress.  The  bent  way  of  advancing  politically  in  tine's  own 
community  is,  therefore,  to  raise  the  status  of  all  tht  communities  us 
a  whole  For,  if  yon  seek  to  advance  your  own  community,  all  the  other 
communities  band  themselves  together  against  yo»r&.  Communal  ism  is 
not  so  mnch  a  positive  Idea  of  benefiting  one's  own  tffommunity  a§  a 
destructive  desire  to  obtain  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
communities.  And  how,  one  may  well  ask,  k  a  community 
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by  one  of  its  members  securing  a  post  in  Government  service  or  succeed- 
ing in  an  election?  If  he  conducts  himself  justly  and  honestly  as  a- 
ini:inber  of  the  public  service,  members  of  his  community  can  share 
only  in  the  general  good  and  can  gain  no  undue  advantage.  If,  on  the 
other  liancl,  he  favours  them  at  the  expense  of  others,  he  will  become- 
unjust  and  corrupt." 

Secondly,  his  observations  on  the  relations  of  politics  and  religion- 
with  \vhieh  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  agreement.  He  says  rightly 
that  "the  intrusion  into  politics  of  religion,  and  very  often  of  dogmatic 

religion,  nmst  be  resisted  as  a  primitive  or  mediaeval  idea, disastrous- 

alike  to  religion  and  to  politics. "  He  gives  a  place  to  religion  "far, 
far  above  Swaraj  which  is  not  comparable  to  them.'*  But  we  are  afraid, 
Mr.  Iyen$rar  has  not  properly  thought  of  the  implications  of  this  assump- 
tion. If  politics  is  dissociated  from  religion,  politics  will  immediately 
lose  its  present  importance.  For  religion  is  the  central  motive  of  every 
Indian  lifts  whether  Hindu  or  Muhammadan,  and  to  it  is  devoted  its- 
best  attention  and  energies.  Religion  necessarily  is  the  primal  concern 
of  the  collective  life -as  well.  That  is  why  all  our  recent  political  move-- 
tnents  have  trailed  in  the  end  into  sorts  of  religious  cults.  It  is  our" 
opinion,  therefore,  that  just  as  religion  should  be  on  the  one  hand* 
purged  of  its  creclal  aspects  and  fanaticism  and  made  non-sectarian  and 
fundamental,  so  also  politics  on  the  other  hand  must  be  relegated  to- 
itn  legitimate,  subordinate  position  in  the  scheme  of  collective  life.  The 
latter  can  be  best  accomplished  by  separating  the  different  collective- 
function** -social,  religious,  economical,  educational  etc, — from  the 
amorphous  and  hybrid  body  of  our  present  politics.  Then  politics  will 
be  true  politics  and  flourish  better.  Nationalism  and  politics  are  not 
identical.  In  India  nationalism  cannot  but  be  predominantly  religious. 
In  seeking  to  identify  politics  with  nationalism,  by  trying  to  organise- 
the  nation  on  the  political  basis,  we  are  repeatedly  creating  religious- 
conflict.-  A  change  in  the  angle  of  vision  is  the  greatest  want  of 
the  hour 

We  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  though  it  does  not  fall  quite 
within  our  scope.  A  good  part  of  the  present  confusion,  and  waste 
.of  money  and  energy  can  be  saved,  we  think,  by  the  Congress 
foxnmlftting  a  fixed  policy  of  its  own.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  con- 
stantly changing vcircuriistances  of  the  country,  the  Congress  cannot 
have  a  fixed  policy.  But  if  the  Congress  is  for  the  realisation  of* 
self-government  in  India,  then  surely  its  first  duty  is  to  formulate  a- 
scheme  of  self-government*  a  truly  Indian  constitution,  in  conformity 
with  the  history  and  genius  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Congress- 
should'  therefore  appoint  a  commission  to  that  end,  consisting  of 
the  best  men  available  in  India  or  abroad  for  that  purpose.  And  when 
the  constitution  as  framed  by  them  will  foe  approved  by  the  country, 
the  Congress  can  settle  down  to  its  realisation  through  all  adequate 
means,  And  ttren,  much  of  the  present  unseemly  party-quarrels  wilt 
fee  mitigated;  for  it  will  not  matter  much  what  means  the  different 
parties  adopted  to  realise  the  goal  which  was  the  same  for  all*  so  long 
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as  they  were  honest.  There  will  be  greater  catholicity  and  tolerance 
and  confidence.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  lay  opinion  of  ours 
has  any  value  in  the  expert  eye. 

A  Great  Bengali  Vcdantin 

Little  is  generally  known  of  the  .tjrtat  monk  and  \Vdaiitin,  Mndhu- 
sudann  Saraswati,  the  renowned  author  of  /M7'<iJta-,S7df«M/  The  follow- 
ing short  sketch,  for  which  we-  arc  indebted  to  ati  artiek*  by  I'rnlhad  C. 
Divanji,  M.A,,  LL.M.  in  the  last  issue  of  ,\ntuils  t*f  tin*  Hlwntlarliar 
Institute,  will,  we  hope,  lie  found  interest in&.  The  writer  himself 
derives  his  information  nuunly  (r>m\  a  I'refaet1  5ti  Sanskrit  \\rit1en  by 
Pandit  Jswar  Chandra  to  the  Ifarilild  ryt1/c/iv<1.  IswiJr  Chandra's 
authority  is  an  ancient  Mss.  naim-d  raidikavdiia  Mim&nsA  ftmnd  with  an 
old  Brahmin  family  of  H.  Bengal, 

Mudhusndana  was  one  of  ihe  four  «on#  of  one  PuiandarArhArya, 
a  direct  descendant  of  HAma  Misra  who  had  migrated  frmn  Kanaiij  and 
settled  at  Narlia.  On  the  death  of  h^  father,  Pjinuiflara  was  once 
invited  by  Madhava  Pana,  a  Hindu  kin<  t  ?)  «»f  Yan^a  to  his  capital, 
On  his  way  I>aek,  he  saw  the  suburb  of  Kotalipada,  st'ttU*d  at  its  hamlet 
named  Usasuja,  built  a  houwe.  winch  lie  named  !*uramlnrtt*>VTAtikA  and 
a  temple  for  the  tfoddtiss  Sri-OakKbinfiiinirti  KI^HkH,  wliich  are  still  said 
to  i-M'st.  lie  had  four  son**  nantcd  SrinAtha,  VftdavAniitit!ar  Madhi^ 
siadana  and  V&gishnchnndra.  The  last  died  at  a  very  ycmn^  a^e  but 
the  first  three  beeaine  famous  later  an  as  Srinfttlm  Clnidttitani,  Vadavfl.- 
nanda  Nyayftdiftryn  and  MadlntHudana  Saraswati.  MacUmnudanft  is  con- 
sidered to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  t!it»  i6th  ant!  the  fjr»t 
half  of  the  lyth  century. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  ftory  runs,  Ptirnndara  went  with  his  two 
sons  Yftdava  and  MadJniBudona  to  the  rourt  of  MAdhava  P&8&  and 
-showed  to  him  how  brill iant  and  learned  the  1«ttrr  wan  and  at  the 
end  of  the  interview  expressed  «  desire  for  a  grunt  of  the  land  on 
which  he  had  built  his  hermitage,  The  king,  though  struck  with 
Madrmsudatia's  ability,  wae  not  deposed  to  make  the  grant,  This  ex- 
asperated IVTadhnswdana  more  than  his  father  and  so  much  nlkd  him 
with  a  sense  of  remorse  that  he  begged  pernttanton  of  his  father  to 
turn  a  recluse  which  the  latter  panted.  He  tht*reupon  treatise  a  Dandi 
Satinyasin  and  proceeded  to  Benares, 

Connected  with  the  ioufwy  there  is  a  legend  namm  in  that 
province  that  Madhtiswdana,  finding  <m  his  way  the  river  nrar  Vaaohant 
overflcx>ded,  camped  on  its  bank  and  prayed  to  God  Varnna  to  give 
him  a  passage  through  the  river,  and  got  an  inspiration  in  a 
dream  that  he  would  not  fed  any  obstruction.  On  waking  tip  he 
proceeded  to  cross  the  rwer  cm  foot  and  did  no  without  difficulty.  * 
The  people  therefore  itatned  the  river  after  him. 

At  Benares,  he  |£ot  himself  formally  initiated  into  the  Bffi^wwMtl^ 
by  Vishweshwara  Samawati  and  »oon  became  widely  known  i»  the  karaed 
circles  there  and  begun  to  be  ««trair«d  and  ^sptcfeed  oas  mcciwiit  of 
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his  observance  of  strict  penances  and  the  practice  of  Yoga.  It  was 
there  that  he  composed  Advaita~$iddhif  his  masterpiece  on  the  Vedanta 
philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  poet  Tulasldasa  was  his  contemporary 
and  lived  at  Benares.  They  having  come  to  know  each  other,  the 
latter  sent  his  Rdma-Charita-M&nasa  lor  the  former's  perusal.  Another 
Hsgtrncl  that  is  current  about  him  is  that  the  /Emperor  Akbar 
having  heard  of  his  learning,  once  invited  him  for  a  discourse  with 
the  savants  of  his  court  and  that  they  were  so  struck  with  his  mastery 
over  the  Sanskrit  language  that  they  paid  him  very  high  encomium. 
He  is  believed  to  have  gone  to  reside  at  Hardwar  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  and  passed  into  Saw&dhi  at  the  advanced  age  of  ..107  years. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASASA] 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


-n  W  m«ti- 


W  \«&i  sy  I^R  -^^U^rW'si  *  'StfWTdi1  I 


6.  He  is  the  only  competent  student1  who,  by  studying  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed2  method  the  Vedas  and  the 
Vedangas3  (the  books  auxiliary  to  the  Vedas),  has  obtained  a 
general4  comprehension  of  the  entire  Vedas,  who,  being  absolved 
from  all  sins  in  this  or  in  a  previous5  '  birth  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  actions  known  &&  /C4m;ya  and  those  forbidden  in  the 
scriptures  and  by  the  performance  of  actions  called  Nitya  (daily 
obligatory  rites)  and  Naimittika  (obligatory  on  special  occasions) 
as  well  as  by  penance  and  devotion,  has  becootne  entirely  pure 
in  mind,  and  who  has  adopted  the  four  Sddhanas  or  means  for 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

I*  Student—  It  is  connected  with  *Pram&t&/  the  last  word  of  the 
text.  By  Pramdtd  is  meant  the  man  who  is  infallible  in  scriptural  or 
worldly  conduct.  ,  0r  it  j^ty  meap  pur^,  tConsciQPSnes9  as  reflected  in 
the  mind.  **  Or  '  again,  '  Saccoi'dmg  to  'another  'commentator,  it  signifies 
tl^e  popil  of  pore  conduct  of  any  of  the  three  higher  castes. 

2  Pre$c?ib6d  4  method  —  By  practising  Brahmacharya  and  other 
atisterttiea  of  the  student  life. 

5  VedangcL*—  These  are  six  in  number  t-~(a)   ShiksM    (The  science 
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,,of  proper  articulation  and  pronunciation),  (h)  Kalpah  (Rituals  or 
•  ceremonies),  (c)  Vydkaranam  (Grammar),  <d)  Nirukt&m  (Etymological 
.explanation  of  difficult  Vedic  words),  (e)  Chhandas  (The  science  of 
prosody),  (1)  Jyotisham  (Astronomy). 

4  General  etc.—  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  his  further 
.study  of  the  scriptures, 

5  Previous  etc,  —  This  is   in  explanation  of  the  cases  of   Vidura  and 
other  sa^es  who,  though   not  endowed   with    scriptural   knowledge   etc,,, 
were   yet   said   to   have   attained   the    highest    n-alfontion,    These    sages 
were   born   with    purity   and  other    requisites   of   realisation    as   u    result 

,of  their  studying  scriptures  etc.  in  a  previous  birth.] 


7.  The  sacrifices  such  as  Jyotishtoama1  etc,  which  enable 
their  performers  to  get  the  desired  fruits  such  as  living  in  heaven 
etc.,  are  known  as  Jvamya2  Karma, 

[1  JyotishtomOr-^Comp.  the  scriptural  passage,   **3AfH%(€tvNf  WIWW 
vq$t9"    —"With    n    view    to    go    to    heaven    perform    the    jyutifthtoma 
sacrifice.** 

2  Kawytt  etc.  —  Those  ccrenK>ni«s  which  are  perforated  with  a  definite 
motive  are  called  Kamya  Karma.] 


i  <: 


8*  .Forbidden  acts,  such  as  slaying1  the  Brahmin  etc.,  are 
those  which  bring  about  undcsired  results  as  going2  to  hell  etc, 
'•[I  Slaying',  etc.*  —  Drinking  and  other  vices  are  included, 

2  Going  etc.—  -Additional  punishment*  include  worldly  afflictions 
etc.] 


I   ft 

9.  Daily  rites  such  as  Sandhyd1  c*tc.f  the  non-perlormance 
of  which  causes  harm  are  called  Nitya  Karma, 

[1  Sandhya  etc*  —  The  morning,  noon  arid  evening  prayeri  of  the 
people  of  the  three  higher  castes. 

Pancha  Mah&yajwa  or  the  five  daily  obligatory  Mcrifices  of  a 
householder  are  also  included*] 


. 


:.    ....-ip,'-  J^^liii1  ;,  sacrific«t;  .^etc*,  ...which   art   ptrformed   tub* 
sequent  to  the  birth  of  a  mm,  etc.,  are  called  the 
Karma  or  ntes  obaer^td^^^^^o^ 
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fl  fAtfshtl—  Comp.  Tail.  Samh.   2.  2.  5.   3. 


2  Nciimittika    etc.  —  The    rites   whose    performance   are    obligatory   on 
a  householder  on  special  occasions.  1 


ii.     The  penances  such  as     Chdndrdyana1    etc.,   are  rites 
which  are  instrumental  In  the  expiation  of  sin. 

[1  ChCmdrdyana  etc.  —  Regarding  the  four  varieties  of  penances  see 
Mann  XI  217—  -220.  The  Krichchhras  or  other  austerities  are  also  in- 
cluded, Comp.  Manu  XI.  209  —  216.] 


12.  The  U  pdsanas  or  devotions  siich  as  are  described  in 
the  Shilndilya  Vidyd1  are  mental2  activities  relating  to  the 
Saguna?  Brahman. 

[i  Sh&ndilya  etc.—  This  is  the  famous  chapter  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad  begitming  with  **53Ef  ^fe^g  3^j"  —  '**  All  this  is  verily  Brah- 
man etc.*1  (3,  14.  i).  Dahara  Vidyfr  etc.  (Chh.  Upa.  8.  i)  are  also 
included. 

2  M&ntal      etc,  —  as      distinguished      from      real      knowledge.    The 
Upasana    is   distinct   from   Jnanam  or  Knowledge  as   in   the   latter  case 
.all  differences  between  the   meditator  and  the  object  of  meditation  are 
obliterated. 

3  Saguna  fftc,  —  Brahman  with,  attributes  such  as  power    of    creation 
•thtc.     The   word  Sagitna  is  used  to  make  a  distinction  between  mental 
.activities  and  complete  absorption  in  the  Highest  Self  in  which  case  all 

of  the  object  are  entirely  effaced.] 

(To  be  continued) 
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BY  JANS   AUDBN. 
(Continued  from  page  44} 

MBttV*  mid  the  inissionary,  **what  abotit  Nirvana  and  all  that 
oegative  philosophy?" 

**lt  wa»  not  the  Buddha  who  made  It  negative.  Doubtless  he  and 
fhe  Christ,  too,  would  be  surprised  at  many  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
*follower».»  The.,  Buddha  said:  *I^t  him  cultivate  the  good  will  with- 
0ttt  measure  towards  the  whole  world,  above,  below,  around,  unstinted, 
»nmixe4  with  atsy  feeling  of  making  distinctions  or  showing  pre- 
ferences. This  state  of  heart  is  best  in  the  world.  H  is  Nirvana.* 
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"And   any   one   who  thinks    he   preached  n    negative    doctrine   or  a 
life  of  apathetic  meditation  should  listen  to  this,*'   I  said,  as  I  whipped 
out  a   little   note-book   1   had   liet'n    usin^    for    serially   inu.Tisiin^   tjiuilii- 
tions :      '*  'A     life     of     indolence     is     an     abomination,      and     lack     of 
energy    is   to   be    despised,. ...... ..The    teaching    of    the    liuddha    dues    not 

require  nien   to  go  into  homeless&ess   or   to  resign    the   world...... ...hut 

whatever    man     do,     whether  they    remain   in    the     world    as     artisans, 
merchants,  and  officers  of  the  kin^f  or  retire  from  the  world  and  dtrvott* 
themselves   to  a   life  of   religion,    let   them    put   their   whole    heart  into 
their  task,  let  them  be   diii&cnt  and  cnergutic.. ...... .and  it  thvy   live   in 

the  world  not  a  life  of  self  but  a  life  of  truth -then  &tm*!y   joy,  peace 
and  bliss  will  reign  in  their  minds/  '* 

Miss  Shearer  also  had  produced  a  note-book. 
"Whese  did  y*a  find  all  that?'* 

"In  Paul  Carus's  version  of  the  gospel  of  Buddha.  I  wish  that 
every  Westerner  would  read  it  and  that  great  Hindu  classic,  the 
Bhagavad  Gitaf  or  'Song  Celestial,*  We  pas»  ignorant  generalizations 
from  mouth  to  mouth  about  the  'negative  philosophy*  of  the  Indians— 
and  what  Occidental  in  a  million  has  ever  studied  the  Hindu  scriptures?** 
"He  will  do  well  if  he  studies  his  own  I  **  The  missionary  returned 
to  her  gtms.  "Any  one  who  really  knows  and  follows  the  gospel  of 
Christ—" 

"But  that's  just  the  point  ;  no  one  can  really  know  and  follow 
the  gospel  of  Christ  without  following— whether  he  knows  it  or  not—- 
the gospel  of  these  others,  Every  one  of  the  great  world-tcachc*™ 
taught  the  same  thing.  All  taught  that  this  same  one  Truth  they 
preach  -wilt  deliver.  All  taught  the  laying  down  of  the  life  of  the 
limited  self.  All  emphasised  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  All  said, 
'Be,  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it*— ycm  have  only  to  go  through  the 
several  scriptures  to  be  struck  with  the  similarities  an  every  page," 

"Well,  my  dear/*  interrupted  Miss  Shearer,  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  supposed  to  !>e  in  the  living,  If  Indian  f«Sijfioi»  teachings 
are  so  uplifting  how  do  you  account  for  the  misery  and  degradation 
among  the  Indian  people?** 

"Bvery  one  knows  that  India's  great  weakness  is  social  exrlufltve** 
ness,  which  grew  out  of  keeping  the  Uighent  knowledge  in  poa8i*imkm 
of  the  'twice-born*  ctstea  and  away  from  the  tna»«f»,  India*  which  is 
paying  dearly  for  that  exclusiveness  today  has  waked  up  to  that  fact 
that  she  will  never  be  anything  until  she  repairs  her  fault  and  patiently 
educates  those  whom  she  has  neglected/* 

"Ah!"   said   Miss   Shearer   tricmphantJy,   **so  ytm   admit—*' 
"But  on  the  other  baad"-*!  looked   into  her  face  m»  into  that  of 
the  whole  western  world— "our  own  great  weakness  is  spiritual  excla- 
arrogance  mad  the  assumption  that  out  propliet  and  our 
,  alone  can  save,  snaokind,,  4s  an  Xndkt*  gwotlcmta  said  to  me 
'The  Cfedattao*  iondly  believe  toit  the  toi^  w  their  private 
*    Don?*  you  truly  think  #u&  th*  Hindu  idea*ol  all 
teachers  t&  «avwa  and  dlvtee  incarnations  is 
and  totapii,  a^.aHm  ^ea%*  ^r|itiim»  thm  ours  I1* 
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"There  was  but  one  divine  incarnation!"  flamed  Miss  Shearer. 
"Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  son  of  God.  We're  told  that  in  the  Bible, 
over  and.  over." 

"And  their  Bible— the  Mahabharata,  which  in  its  oldest  form 
antedates  the  Christian  era  by  several  centuries — tells  them,  'Whenever 
there  is  a  decline  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  whenever  there  is  an 
ascendency  of  vice,  I  incarnate  myself  for  the  establishment  of  Dharma, 
of  righteousness,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  wicked/  And  again, 
'Whatever  path  a  man  may  choose  according  to  his  own  inclination 
and  inborn  tendencies,  I  reveal  myself  through  that  path.*  *He  the 
Lord  is  One,  Truth  is  One,'  says  the  Rigvedaf  'but  men  call  It  by 
various  names,*  " 

Which  is  the  finer  ideal — the  bigger  and  more  inspiring  point  of 
view  ?  Shall  we  have  one  single  manifestation  of  divine  goodness,  one 
single,  inspired  book,  to  guide  us  through  human  (history,  or  shall  we 
have  all  the  divine  men  and  the  sacred  books  that  our  brothers  of 
every  time  and  clime  have  contributed  to  the  rich  storehouse  of  the 
ages  ?  is  it  to  impress  our  will  and  our  way  on  the  world  that  the 
Christian  Church  exists?  Or  should  it  be  to  present  our  way,  modestly 
among  other  ways,  for  men  to  choose  of  their  own  accord,  if  our  lives 
make,  it  seem  irresistibly  attractive? 

Miss  Shearer  and  the  missionaries  gave  me  tip ;  and  I!  went  from 
the  intense  physical  activity  and  intellectual  narrowness  of  the 
missionary  compound  to  the  spiritual  breadth  and  peace  of  the  Hindu 
monastery,  .  "  '•'  ••  '  ' 

Tins  group  of  dignified  terraced  buildings  on  the  Ganges,  above 
OfilcuHa,  was  founded  by  the  famous  Swami  Vivekananda,  who  became 
so  well-known  a  frmire  at  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions.  On 
the  death  of  his  Master,  Sri  Ramakrishna— -  a  great  Hindu  saint  of  the 
la*»t  century— -he  rallied  and  held  together  the  handful  of  young  men 
who  had  been  the  sage's  closest  disciples.  The  little  band  lived  for 
years  in  great  poverty,  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  garden  near  the  place 
of  their '  Master's  cremation.  But,  though  their  bodies  were  frequently 
nenr  starvation,  their  minds  .  and  spirits  soared  high — in  the  long  days 
ami  nights  of  continuous  prayer  and  meditation. 

Such  lives  of  devotion  could  not  remain  forever  hidden  in  a  garden, 
The  monks  went  on  pilgrimages  and  became  known  throughout  for  their 
'Character  and  learning.  Their  combination  of  the  orthodox  Vedic 
principles  with  a  broader-than-orthodox  application  of  these  in  the 
salving  of  Indian  social  problems  won  the  best  elements  in  all  grades 
-of  Hindu  society ,  Then  came  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  in  America  and  the  subsequent  impetus  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  work  at  home.  Today  the  Order  of  Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
•nanda  numbers  some  three  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
trained  men  in  India,  with  hundreds  of  others  constantly  applying  for 
ftdmisfikm*  From  the  head  monastery  at  Calcutta,  they  have  established 
branch  monasteries,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  schools,  orphanages,  and 
now  women's  religious  houses  also,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  Their  influence,  since  they  are  working  m  harmony 
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with  India's  own.  cultural  tradition,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  modern  Hindu  religious  movement.  They  have  taken  avs 
their  motto  $iva-Sheua~~"God  and  Service."  Thus  to  the  old  ideal  of 
the  Indian,  monk  as  an  isolated  wanderer,*  absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  the  Divine,  they  have  added  the  ideal  of  worshipping  God  in  acts 
of  service  to  man.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  nursitiK*  earing  for 
and  educating  the  poor.  In  this  Order  there  is  of  course  no  easte*  and 
the  highest  Brahman  serves  the  lowliest  beggar,  often  going  specially 
to  the  great  tnelas,  popular  festivals  ami  other  gatherini*H  wlu-re  fever 
and  disease  are  prevalent,  in  order  to  perform  this  service,  The  night 
I  arrived  at  the  monastery,  a  band  of  some  half-do^t-n  of  the  yiutn^er 
monks  and  novices  had  just  returned  froin  such  an  expedition. 

The  next  day  two  of  them  set  forth  on  pil&rinuiKe,  one  to  the 
Himalaya  and  the  other  to  a  great  shrine  in  the  South,  For  months 
they  would  be  plunged  in  the  silence  of  their  own  "withdrawn11  com- 
munion with  the  Universal  Spirit  that  they  had  «!»»>  I  Ten  serving  in 
their  pariahs  at  the  inela.  Not  only  are  they  no  whit  fir  hind  the 
missionaries  with  the  pariah,  but  they  are  #radtxaUy  bringing  other 
Hindus  to  their  broader  conception*  In  their  wise  ftlteniaium  between 
the  life  of  action  and  the  life*  of  wmtrmplution- making  the  one  feed 
the  other—- they  seem  to  me  to  #o  beyond  our  we&trni  idm  of  purel> 
social  service  with  no  nourishing  inspiration  from  period*  of  qmet  with- 
drawal. 

Meanwhile  in  the  #u*&t«hcm*e  on  the  Ganges,  the  Knxiijifi  l«dy  and 
I  began  our  studies,  The  Hindus  believe  that  for  each  of  UK  there 
is  a  natural  temperamental  path  of  approach  to  Truth,  Henrc*  the  firnt 
thing  a  Hindii  teacher  does*  in  to  rind  out  what  his  pupil'*  natural 
path  is.  At  first  this  waiting  attitude  was  a  bit  disicencrrtmg  to  u*», 
4fcse<l  as  we  were  to  the  we»teru  preacher*dehat«r*8  dynamic,  plunge* 
into  the  midst  of  things-  Our  lessons  were  given,  not  in  **  aentinary 
lecture-room  or  a  crowded  corner  of  a  busy  minister '»  oJtTict%  b«f  under 
a  tree  im  the  garden,  by  the  broad-flowm^  (ian^rfi;  utn!  iti»u-ad  of  the 
western  ministerial  "live  wire**  there  was  our  v*iK*rah)r  Swamt,  eontin^ 
down  the  path  from  the  «iorm,st«*ry  gate,  m  hi*  yellow  rohr  n»d  pt*akrd 
cap,  with  a  rose  in  his  hnni!  for  t-arh  of  us! 

He  wcmld  settle  himself  in  a  corner  under  the  big  bant&n,  where 
the  village  children  came  shyly  to  **take  the  dttRt"  from  thr  holy  tmnv* 
feet,  and  the  cows,  like  spoiled  ehiltlrrn  also,  mtispjlrd  into  hifi  Arm 
for  the  bits  of  fresh  green  he  never  failed  to  have?  for  thrro,  Other 
animals  wandered  about  peacefully ;  aver  on  o«<*  side  of  the  garden 
the  young  dispensary  »wami  served  his  patienta— vtllagert  m  their 
green  shawls  and  blme-and-orange  mantles.  pictare«|u«»  groapa  sgaintt 
the  white  plaster  house ;  farther  on  the  sadfaus  catne  and  went  iibont 
tJie  tasks  of  the  day—gardening,  drying:  grains,  caJIiag  flowers,  pre* 
pariasr  rice  for  the  poor,  Great  barges  of  golden  hay  drifted  pant  ns 
down  the  river  to  the  mitaical  chmntin^  and  rhythmic  bending  of  the 

T— "nil-ma...!--  ., I       -'.   -.::,.,  :i,  .  I.,  ,i    n.     .;-•.;_. .-•;.•    :- • ,,:   ,    .,_.  IIHILIJ_.I;..-.JI-III.  I..I.M  ir  n  i *  

*  *h«  «M  Idoel  of  S»nnya«w.  wa»  not 
in*  of  the  »r«ituAi  trothj— -.ffceitor,  P, 
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lithe  brown  bodies  of  the  rowers.     And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tranquil, 
life  we  sat  with  our  swami  under  the  big  tree. 

With  Hindus  it  is  always  individual  teaching;  so  we  came  one 
by  one  and  took  our  seats  beside  him.  He  spread  his  shawl  for  us  over 
the  hard  knobs,  smiled  upon  us  and  said  nothing.  In  consequence  we 
did  jxtst  what  was  expected  of  us  :  opened  the  over-crammed  closets 
of  our  minds  and  hearts  and  let  the  whole  melange  of  mixed  thoughts 
and  worries  and  ideas  roll  out  before  him.  Like  all  modern  Westerners 
we  were  full  of  * 'problems."  All  my  first  questions  were  about  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  my  country. 

He  listened.     I  am  sure  he  had  never  heard  such  a  mental  uproar. 

"Is  there  nothing  one  can  do?1-'     I  asked  finally. 

14 Yes,  there  is  something.  You  can  forget,  forget  your  country, 
forget  all  these  troubles  and  perplexities  and  work  on  yourself." 

"But  isn't  that  selfish?" 

11  No.  It  is  never  selfish  to  seek  the  higher  self,  to  seek  wisdom. 
For,  when  you  have  found  it,  it  will  be  for  all.  And  until  you  have 
found  it,  what  can  you  contribute  that  is  worth  anything?  All  this 
running  about  in  an  attempt  to  settle  this  and  that  external  problem  is> 
like  so  much  repairing  of  the  roof  in  one  corner  while  a  fresh  leak 
is  breaking  out  in  another,** 

**Then  we  are  not  to  try  to  help  the  world  at  all?" 

He  shook  his  head  with  gentle  obstinacy.  "The  only  way  to  help 
the  world,  to  purify  society,  is  to  purify  the  individual.  You  Westerners- 
have  the  unshakable  conviction  that  some  day  all  the  evil  of  the  world 
will  be  disposed  of  by  reforms  and  philanthropic  organizations  and 
that  then  will  come  the  millennium.  But  we  Hindus  say  that  logically 
no  sttdh  thing  can  happen*  For  what  is  this  world,  all  this  appearance, 
or  waya  as  we  call  it,  but  the  plavground  of  two  forces — attraction  and 
repulsion,  or*  in  ethical  language,  good  and  evil  ?  How  can  you  have 
life  without  these  two?  .  No— this  world  is  simply  a  grand  moral  gymna- 
shim,  in  which  souls  may  gain  strength  and  insight  through  various 
tests  and  experiences — and  so  ultimately  God-realization  and  liberation. 
We  believe  in  progressive  tmfoldtnettt,  from  lower  to  higher  states  of 
consciousness— -from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest  god— -and  in  the 
action  and  reaction,  the  sowing  and  reaping,  incident  upon  successive 
phases  of  development. 

•  *'Bntl"  he  continued,  "Hindu  philosophy  says  that  you  cannot  be 
lugged  into  paradise  on  the  shoulders  of  some  one  else's  suffering.  You 
nrnftt-  straggle, '  and  never  cease  struggle,  in  order  to  attain  the  con- 
.  '  aciotfanesa  .  of  •' that  supreme  life— knowledge— bliss  that  is  our  idea  of 
heaven— happiness*.  For  to  us  God  is  not  a  person,  favourable  to  some 
and  unfavourable  to  others— who  have  not  been  lucky  enoxigh  to  hear 
about  him  through  one  special  religious  system  that  he  approves  of. 
He  is  Immanent  Spirit,  pervading  every  atom  of  this  universe,  nearer 
than  the  near,  th*  very  breath  and  life  and  heart  of  every  being.  And 
by  quieting1  restless  thoughts  and  drawing  in  the  scattered  senses  from 
<mter  objects  that  divert  us,  we  may  gradually  purify  and  clear 
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the  mind  till  we  do  behold  the  Lord  himself- not  far  oil,  not  separate 
from  ourselves,  but  he-re  and  now,  shining  ei'iuU'ent  within  us!" 

Swell  peace  and  beauty  had  come  into  the  strung  old  face  that  I  was 
moved  to  say,  "Yon  have  known  that  t«>  |u'rienee  -of  r»t<d»n<;di/tttion  — 
yourself  ?** 

"It  is  the  joy  r.iul  tlavsprin,!*  of  my  tiff!  And  you  too  will  know 
it,"  he  assured  me  with  quiet  cnnvieiinn.  *'Kvcn*  soul  in  the  universe 
will  finally  know  it --as  surely  ;»s  there  is  \\ilhin  even  <t»nl  the  principle 
of  expansion,  intelligence,  growth,  that  will  not  slop  until  the  very 
outermost  limit  has  heen  reached.  lUu  our  vv.Mrni  for  weeli-r«itmj»  thift 
process  of  soui-t'XpansHJii  ue  rail  V^.C<*  ;  and,  wh' n  a  person  has  frmnd 
that  particular  Yo^a-psith  that  is  thf  rij^ht  path  for  him,  hi-  ran  j^o 
much  fafttt-r. 

"You  have  donhtlfSK  heard  a  lot  nf  |ist'mU>orii'ttt»!  lutnnr  nsc  alnnit 
this  Yojjft,**  he  went  on,  *'ir«m  Hevt-r  rharlrititns  m*t'kifig  to  exploit 
their  psychic  powers.  But  in  reality  there  is  nothing  m\stericnis  or 
'occult'  abnut  it,  Yo^a  is  a  slrai^litforuard  s*  ien*'et  \v»1h  certain  specific 
rules,  which,  if  faithfully  fnllowt'd,  pr^flwee  rrriain  Npreifu  re^uhs,  A 
man  may  be  an  atheist,  and,  if  he  follows  thf  rulrs,  lu*  will  arrive  nt 
the  same  results  as  the  most  ardrnt  devntee.  TJurr  is  ft  Yr>ga  for 
every  tt-niperament  ;*ntl  every  stjilititi  in  life  :  fur  Hie  man  of  action  in 
the  thick  <>C  the  wnrld ;  for  the  man  of  einntiott,  who  TH*ciln  inta^fs  and 
Bymhols  and  etremonies  tu  help  him  tvjili/c  ;  for  the  <*xpf rtmcntal  mnti» 
of  scientific  and  agnostic  tendeiiev ;  for  thr  philosophic  nnd  analytic 
man,  who  likes  to  reason  and  come  tu  thf  rtut  !>y  »lict»r  force  of  lo^ic. 

**This  last  Yo&a,  J'wawa-V^rt,  i»»  1  thitikp  >«>ur  natnml  puth  of 
developtnent,*  he  addetl,  "And  1  want  you  to  go  to  Hrtmren  nn«l  have 
instrtiction  from  a  much  mure  letirned  nwntiii  thrre,  who  can  <eKp1itin 
to  yon  the  subtleties  of  the  Hindu  phihmophy -•  our  theory  of  involution 
and  evolution,  Kannat  reincarnation  and  the  great  rorrtcr-stcjne  of 
ethics  and  the  Hindu  social  system »  dhuwta.  Wr  nrr  xicst  seeking 
converts  or  rhurch-t«enii>er» !  Let  n  tlunnvand  Ranntkrmlinii-Viv>«'ka« 
nanda  orcrani?;ations  come*  and  gr>-  '^r>"  *tt  tenli'/e  thr  liij^hrst  Truth ; 
practise  it  in  any  way  you  VHII.  through  any  form  of  work  or  wor»tu*p 
that  is  natural  to  you.  Allegiance  to  Hie  principle  in  M  we  n»k  of 
you." 

"That  is  very  different  from  the  idea  held  by  true  CHrifttian 
missionaries !  ** 

"God  ble^s  them,1*  he  said  gently;  "they  nre  following  their  con- 
viction, To  nn  it  seems  odd  thut  the  Went  cluinisi  itself  »»  a  'ChriHtlan' 
civili^nttion,  with  a  *Chrittian*  church,  Christ  was  an  oriental  ascetic* 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  non-renistunce,  renancimttois,  taking  no  care 
for  the  morrow, 

"Excuse  rne,"  he  apologized;  "I  am  speaking  of  yotir  eowntrytneri 
Bat  I   am   tiot   nnappreeiati^e   of   the    real    gifts   of   the  Christian    mis- 
sionaries «or  of  their  very  real  service-— of  edvtcation  mud  social  better- 
ment— to  India,    They  came   and   waked   us   Hindus  to  a   tardy   senile 
•r*t     <wr     own      duty.    We     were     too      iRtrotpeetive*     too 
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we  carried  our  spiritual  preoccupation  to  an  extreme.  There 
is  much  that  we  would  gladly  learn  from  the  missionaries — we, 
the  educated  classes,  as  well  as  our  pariahs.  But  will  the  day  ever 
come  when  missionaries  "will  go  to  a  country  and  ask  its  people  to, 
tell  them-  how  to  be  of  help?  If  missionaries  did  that,  all  India  will 
be  converted  to  Christianity  overnight  1  We  are  about  the  only  practis- 
ing Christians  in  the  world,  anyhow/"  he  added,  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle. 

I  laughed  with  him.  "But  aren't  all  the  cock-sureness  and  superiority, 
of  the  West  just  signs  of  extreme  youth?"  I  suggested. 

4 'Surely— surely,"  said  the  swami  serenely.  "For  nations  as  for 
individuals  there  are  two  great  rhythmic  twin  aspects  of  life  :  appropria- 
tion—-renunciation.  As  we  say,  pravritti  dharma,  nivritti  dharma — the 
path  to  power  and  the  path  to  peace.  And  men  must  go  through  the, 
one  t»ef ore  they  are  ready  for,  or  can  iznderstand,  the  other.  What 
meaning  has  renunciation  far  your  peasant  immigrant  or  for  our  pariah  ?, 
First  acquire  and  enjoy,  know  power,  the  Hindu  scriptures  teach,  and 
then  arid  then  only  will  you  know  the  nothingness  of  power  and  be  ready, 
nay  eager,  to  renounce  it.  So  these  two  systems,  the  oriental  and  the 
occidental,  are  exactly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  two  complementary  phases 
of  human  experience.  We  should  value  them  for  what  they  are  instead 
of  decrying.  And  now  we  go  to  the  temple — gongs  are  sounding  for 
vespers.1* 

Just  to  enter  that  temple  at  the  monastery  was  to  be  blessed.  One. 
put  the  shoes  from  off  one's  feet,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  and, 
came  in  hushed,  to  take  one's  place  among  the  motionless  figures  of  the 
Brothers— each  seated  in  fine  aloofness  upon  his  own  prayer-mat  on  the,, 
white  marble  floor. 

In  the  inner  temple,  beyond  the  dusk  of  the  outer  room,  was  the 
altar,  a  glowing  jewel — pale  flowers,  archaic  gold,  the  priest  with  his, 
wavhig  lights  and  gongs  and  conchs.  And  then  of  a  sudden, 
unexpectedly,  fptn  those  statuesque  silent  figures— the  sonorous  burst 
of  a  great  chant,  like  a  Gregorian  plain-song.  It  gathered  volume  and 
power  as  each  additional  phrase  increased  its  ardor.  The  room  was 
charged  with  the  passion  of  devotion  and  aspiration  that  swept  from 
the  exultant  stanzas. 

Silence  then  the  more  complete  for  this  tremendous  outburst  of  song. 
The  lights  are  dimmed,  the  priest  withdraws  and  tlie  worshiper  is 
left  alone  with  his  own  meditation.  Some  of  the  Brothers  go  out; 
others  remain,  shrouding  themselves  in.  their  draperies,  like  marble 
figures  in  their  remote  immobility* .. 

Then — I'  never  knew  how  long  we  stayed  there „  sometimes  for 
minutes,  sometimes  for  hours— each,  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  made 
his  salutation,  took  his  prayer-mat,  put  on  his  shoes  and  went  out 
again  Snto  the  world  of  duties. 

For  the  Brothers,  back  to  the  monastery  and  their  evening  studies. 
For  us,  back  to  the  guest-house  tinder  the  stars.  The  Turner  magic 
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of  the  now  misty  gray  river— points  of  flame  here  ami  there  through  its 
gossamer  curtain.  Supper,  quiet  talk  on  the  veranda*  and  sleep— to 
the  songs  of  boatmen  and  the  minor  sweetness  of  a  ftute  afar  off.* 


NEWS  AND    REPORTS 

Birthday  Anniversary  of  Sri  RamakrUhnx 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  Sri  Ramjtkmhna  falls  thm  year  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  March.  Public  celebrations  will  come  off  on  either 
next  day  or  on  the  ijth  March.  We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  reports  of 

•celebrations. 


Kumbha  Mala  at  Brindabao,  -an 

Sri  Ramakrishna  Mission  Sfvushrimi,  Hn'tiduban  Hfntitt  <mt  its  appeal 
for  contributions  in  cash  or  kind  in  or<I<*r  that  it  may  c!tht'h*ir#e>  its  self- 
imposed  duties  of  property  wrviiig  tht*  *li<t*ji*<<d,  Thr  Srvaahram  has 
at  present  provision  for  thirteen  huloor  patients*,  It  specially  requires 
13  mosquito  nets,  33  quilts  and  13  warm  coats  or  »w*«t«*r«,  instruments 
for  saline  injection,  Allopathic  and  Homeopathic  nieclicinr»  for  pneu- 
monia and  cholera  and  at  least  Rs,  j,ooo  for  diet  etc.  The  require- 
ments want  to  he  fulfilled  immediately  in  view  of  the  coming  Kumbha 
Mela  at  Brindaban,  It  is  hoped  that  the  renders  of  the  I'rafotaddha 
Bharata  are  aware  of  the  ensuing  Kumbha  Mela  at  Hurdwar.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Vaiahnavas  hcrvtrver  to  HHHtnible  at  Hrinciabaii  chirittg 
the  month  of  Maglm  (  January-  February)  nnt!  itptncl  tin*  whole  xmmth 
on  the  sands  of  the  Jumna,  before  tc*avin^  for  Hardwar.  It  is  «*x|K»eted 
that  tbifl  year  also  there  will  f»e  a  lar«e  asHcmblaKe  of  them, 
and  there  will  therefore  be  many  raars  of  illm***  which  the  Hevanhram 
will  have  to  attend  to.  Will  our  kind  readers  axicl  their  friend*  come 
forward  with  unstinted  help?  All  contributions  may  i*  tsruf  to  MSw««ji 
Girifananda,  Secy,,  Sri  Ramakrishna  MiAfticm  Seva*bram§  Brm«iabamf 
Muttra." 

Another  A*hr*mtt  at  Ma!«bkr 

Swami  Kirtnalamnda,  president  of  the  Ramakriahna  Ashrama  at 
Bangalore,  opened  another  centre  of  the  Ramakrishna  Order  on  the  loth 
Dec.  last,  in  South  Malabar  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Ottapalam 
railway  station.  The  Aahram*  has  been  numed  the  Ntraajaism  Ashranm 
after  a  prominent  disciple  of  Sri  Ramekri&hna,  Swmmi  Niranjanananda* 
It  Is  situated  on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  river  Bhirat^.  The  alte  wft» 
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a  free  gift  of  a  Nambudiri  Brahman  family.  On  the  opening  day, 
devotees  and  Sannyasins  from  the  other  centres  of  Malabar  assembled 
at  the  new  Ashrama.  There  was  puja,  and  bhajana  and  distribution  of 
prasada.  In  the  evening  Swami'  Nirmalananda  discoursed  to  all  present 
oil  the  Divinity  of  man  and  the  problems  confronting  the  modern  world, 
on  the  part  which  Indians,  and  especially  Hindus,  have  to  play  therein, 
and  on  the  necessity  of  everyone  becoming  a  hero  by  calling  out  the 
latest  Divinity  within  and  the  futility  of  trying  short-cuts  and  the 
urgent  need  of  patient  and  hard  work.  May  the  Ashrama  be  a  source 
of  ever  increasing  good  to  mankind! 

At  th«  Annndn-Amhrnmn,  California 

With  Swami  Paramananda's  return  from  Boston  on  July  3oth, 
summer  activities  commenced  at  the  Anancla-Ashrama.  Classes  were  held 
under  the  trees,  all  sitting  on  the  grass  around  the  Swami.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  when  the  whole  Ashrama  sparkles  with  new  life  and 
everything  is  fresh  and  fragrant,  the  Swami  held  the  morning  medita- 
tion. At  noon,  tasks  were  laid  aside,  whether  of  the  desk  or  of  the 
field,  and  the  workers  were  again  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner 
source  of  things  through  the  Swami's  interpretation  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Buddha  as  contained  hi  the  "DharmnapadaV"1'  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  Swami  spoke  on  the  "Bhagavad-Gita/'  Business  men  and 
women  who  came  to  spend  their  vacation  at  the  Ashrama  were  pro-' 
foundly  affected  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  this  school  and  went  back 
to  their  work  refreshed  and  restored. 

On  August  sand,  the  Swami  spoke  for  the  Pasadena  Forum  at  a 
meeting  held  in  library  Park,  Pasadena,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn* 
ing,  . 

The  Iriberal  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Albans  in  Hollywood,  where 
Swami  spoke  three  years  ago,  again  claimed  him  for  its  Vesper  Service 
of  August  29th.  A  large  congregation  was  present  and  deep  interest 
shown  in  the  Swami's  address  which  had  as  its  theme,  "Yoga  and 
Mysticism."  He  also  spoke  at  I/a  Canyada's  new  Community  Church, 
on  Sunday  morning,  September  igth,  on  "Harmony  of  I/ife,"  In  addi- 
tion to  these  activities,  the  Swami  has  been  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Friday  evenings  during  August  and  September,  at  the  Bi vine  Science 
Church  at  lx>s  Angeles,  and  during  the  month  of  September  has  spoken 
<m  Wednesday  evenings  in  Alharnbra  at  the  home  of  two  old  students. 

On  October  25th  the  Swami  left  California  for  Boston  after  three 
months  Ppent  at  *  the  Ananda-Ashraraa.  During  these  months  and 
before,  the  work  of  the  Boston  Centre  has  been  ably  carried  by  Sister 
Satya-Prana  and  Miss  Philadelphia  who  conducted  the  classes  and  the 
service**,  September  saw  the  termination  of  the  Swatni's  lecture  courses 
in  cities  near  by.  the  Ananda-Ashrama,  so  that  the  month  of  October 
was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Ashrama.  The  great  religious 
festival,  Durga  Fuja,  which  lasts  for  three  days,  was  celebrated 
"by  the  members  of  the  Ashrama  household  even  as  it  is  in  India, 
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After  t!i e  Swaini*s  departure  all  services  and  classes  at  the  Ashrama 
were  conducted  by  Swami  Akhilanandn. 

R.  K.  Mission  S«va*hram    and  the  Kumbha  McU  at  Hnrdwar 

We  beg  to  announce  to  the  public  Unit  the  *T«nm  Kumbha  Mela" 
will  come  off  at  Hardwar  in  March-April  next  ufler  a  lnp&e  of  twelve 
years.  The  Mission  Sevashnun  will  then  have  to  attain  every  nerve  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sit'k,  ht.'lj)lc?s&  pilurinin,  l*nh  high  and 
low,  in  all  possible  xvnys.  In  or«U*r  to  meet  the  exigency  properly  and 
euccessfitlly,  pro-arrangement  is  imperatively  nccesfwry.  The  Sevnsh- 
ram's  work  will  comprise  th<*  following  UeniH  : 

(i)  Permanent  Hospital  Relief  Section.— This  will  contain  i  Doctor, 
2  Compouwders,  i  Dresser  and  several  Nurse*.  They  will  *>e  in  charge 
of  the  Permanent  Hospital,  both  indoor  an«!  outdoor »  except  the  Cholera 
Section, 

(H)  Temporary  Relief  Section,— This  section  wiU  have  i  Doctor,  i 
Compouuder  ami  2  Nurses,  who  wilt  go  round  every  day  from  camp  to 
canip  to  find  out  patients  who  are  unrthU*  to  consr  to  the  Srvanhnmi!  and 
treat  them  there.  They  will  H!SO  inform  the  Headf|iiarter«f  if  they 
tod  any  case  requiring  to  he  removed  to  the  Hospital, 

(iit)  Special  Cholera  Eelief  Section,— Thin  department  will  consist 
of  several  groups  of  volunteers,  (a)  Git*?  party  of  the  volunteers  %il! 
be  in  charge  of  the  miming  department  of  cholera  p&tkm?*  in  a 
Special  Ward,  throughout  day  and  night,  (b)  The  duty  of  another 
batch  of  workers  will  be  to  bring  in  vh»4erit  patient*  on  Ambulance  Cars 
and  to  cremate  the  dead  ones,  (e)  Ami  the  tliird  party  will  contain  4 
workers  who  will  disinfect  the  place*  from  where  cholera  patients  will 
be  brought. 

(iv)  BCitcih«n  Section*— The  workers  of  thi»  sect  ion  will  take  charge 
of  the  Kitchen  and  Stores  Department  and  prepare  food  for  the  pnUtnu, 
workers  attd  guests,  * 

But  to  carry  out  the  plan  surceaftfully,  about  ft$»  to ,000  will  be ' 
required  at  the  lowtst  eBtimate,  The  Sev«ihram  hopes  that  tbb  help 
will  be  readily  forthcoming  from  the  efinrititbfe  public*  Contributions* 
in  cash  or  &md,  tnay  be  sent  to  (i)  Swami  KalysnanandA,  Hony.  Secy., 
R,  K.  Mission  Sevathram,  I*.  O.  Kankhal,  Dt,  Saharanptir,  U,  P.  *,  or 
(a)  The  Manager,  Udbodhatt  Of^ce,  j,  Mukherji  Lati«e»  Bag!iba?.nr» 
Calcutta;  or  (3)  The  President,  E.  E,  Minaion,  P.  O,  Beltir  Math,  Dt, 
Howrah,  Bt-ngal, 
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Arise!   Awake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

— SWAMI    VlVBKANANtJA. 
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TALKS    WITH    SWAMI    TURIY  AMANDA 
AT    BENARES 

ictk  March,  igsj  (continued) 

The  Swami  said  : 

"Sri  Ramakrishna  used  to  say  that  one  is  fitted  for  Sannyasa 
by  having1  become  a  kingf  in  a  prevkxus  birth  .  Then  only  is  one 
imbtted  with  trite  dispassion  from  the  very  beginning-  of  life?. 
One  has  not  otherwise  all  his  desires  satisfied.  Is  Sannyasa  a: 
mere  form?  OUT  idea  was  that  a  Sanny^in  is  very  rare.  For 
no  ordinary  man  is  he  whom  Maya  has  released  from  her 
bondage  .  When  I  saw  three  thousand  moriks  at  Hrishikeshy 
then  did  I  truly  feel  the  difference*  betweeti  a  trtte  and  a  merely 
formal  monk.  A  mere  ochre  garb  does  not  constitute  Sannyasal 

"They  want  ^arly  Satin^Tusa  it*  order  to  evade  worki&gv 
Our  Master  did  not  emph&sise  Saii^iyasa  sd  imi<ih!  as  realising* 
God.  But*  it  Is  t#ue  h€s  W^s  a3ipto.ti<*  that  kncwledge  of  God 
is  not  $x>s&It>!a  without  r^iuiidi^tiofi..  *Vbtt  inulst  !  procure  fire 
frtte  outsl^fe  i^i  ordfet*  to}  ligfer  y<^iir  owii*  —  thiw  ig  what  h^ 


the-  necessity  of 
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To  which  the  Swami  replied  :  "Yes,  he  did.  But  he  also 
initiated  the  institution  of  service.  You  must  take  him  in  toto. 
But  that  you  do  not  do.  Some  there  are  who  refuse  to  work. 
They  want,  to  use  the  Master's  words,  to  have  the  'butter* 
put  into  their  mouth,  they  will  not  churn  it  out  themselves. 
Everything  must  be  given  them  reatly-rmule !  That  is  why 
initiation  into  Sannyasa  does  not  condxice  to  progress. 

"Unless  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  others, 
we  can  do  little  good  to  them.  Infinite  sympathy  ant!  patience 
are  needed.  A  bad  health  is  a  jctreat  impediment,  it  often 
•causes  mental  irritation, 

"Was  not  Swami  ji  sattvika,  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
mind?  Who  was  ever  so  battvika  as  he?  My  impression  of 
him  is  not  derived  from  hearsay »  but  from  constant  companion- 
ship and  ocular  evidence.  I  have  Been  him  sitting  at  medita- 
tion at  nine  in  the  evening,  quite  insensible  to  the  bitter  stings 
of  swarms  of  mosquitos,  and  rising  from  it  at  five  in  the 
morning  to  take  an  early  bath.  Tt  seemed  as  if  Shiva  himself 
was  meditating,  so  deeply  absorbed  and  mt  con  scions  of  the 
'external  he  would  be!  Self-control  and  balance, —these  are 
characteristics  of  saliva  guna*  Swatntji  saw  that  India  cannot 
redeem  herself  unless  she  passes  previously  through  rajas  or 
activity.  That  is  why  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  selflesa  work 
which  is  rajas  or  activity  inspired  and  controlled  by  saliva  or 
mental  podse  and  dispassion, 

"How  hard  a  teacher  has  to  labour  to  be  able  to  help  the 
pupil  ever  so  little  I  He  mttst  bring  himself  down  to  the  level 
of  the  pupil  and  take  him  up  by  the  hand  step  by  step. 

* 'Swami  ji  once  severely  castigated  one  at  Meerut,  who 
could  not  help  but  yet  criticised.  When  we  came  upon  him 
at  Bombay  about  to  embark  for  Chicago,  he  said  :  *I  find  my 
power  of  sympathy  has  grown  considerably,  I  feel  keenly  for 
others**  It  was  there  that  on  seeing-  plackards  in  which  a, 
certain  disciple*s  lecture  on  bis  master  wtota  he  looked  «$xm 
as  a  Divine  Incarnation  was  announced  with  the  disciple*® 
name  printed  in  big  letters  and  his  master's  in  small,  Swamiji 
asked :  "What  do  you  thtak  ol  this  Mud  of  preaching?*  I  found 
tiotM&g  special  abcmt  it,  Swaiwiji  implied ;  *  Da  7011  beliava 
this  kind  of  preaching  is  any  good  ?  Bo  you  note  the  diff WCKUC«  in 
the  letters?  One  mutt  pneach  by  a»«*a  Hie  «ad  db«ract«r  so 
ithat  others  may  know  therefrom  that  one's  teacher  must  have 
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;been  a  Divine  Incarnation  to  be  able  to  build  -up  such  a  life 
and  character.'  And  in  fact  Swamiji  preached  exactly  in  this 
way.  He  never  preached  Sri  Ramakrishna  as  an  Avatara. 
The  one  lecture  he  delivered  on  him  was  at  New  York  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  England.  While  I  lived  with  him 
in  America,  I  had  occasions  to  attend  some  of  his  lectures. 
I  enquired  of  some  of  the  audience  how  they  found  the  lectures. 
They  praised  them  very  highly.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Swamiji,  he  said:  'Do "I  merely  lecture!  I  give  them  some- 
thing solid, — I  do  it  consciously  and  they  also  feel  it.'  Indeed 
mere  lectures  can  accomplish  nothing, 

"The  slightest  thought  of  self  tarnishes  a  good  work  and 
makes  it  inane.  It  does  not  confer  Immortality.  Even  the 
possession  of  the  entire  earth  does  not  satisfy.  Man  seeks  to 
conquer  celestial  regions  by  performing  sacrifices.  But  then 
In  dra  obstructs  him  for  fear  of  losing  his  dominion.  The 
Paramahamsas,  the  sages,  however,  acquire  Divine  powers  even 
in  this  life.  The  Lord's  associates  at  Vaikuntha  have  all  the 
same  appearance  as  the  Lord,  only  they  do  not  wear  the  Divine 
jewel  Kaustubha/* 

Here  someone  enquired  whether  what  the  Swami  just  then 
said  was  only  an-  allegory  or  a  literal  truth.  The  Swarm 
replied;  "Why  not  a  literal  truth?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  higher  thought  world  also  has  its  formal  counterpart,  As 
you  think  so  you  become.  The  Master  said :  *A  piece  of  lead 
thrown  into  a  pool  of  mercury  becomes  mercury.  Even  so  by 
thinking  of  the  Lord,  one  becomes  like  Him.'  Thought  con- 
denses into  form. 

"There  is  no  change  in  the  Ataan.  It  is  eternally  the 
same.  All  changes  are  in  the  PrakritL  It  eventually  becomes 
purer  and  ptirer.  You  may  purify  Prakriti  even  in  this  life. 

"India  has  made  vast  progress  in  psychology,  for  that  has 
be^n  her  special  study.  The  West  has  done  wanders  in  the 
study  of  the  material  world,  and  is  creating  new  varieties  of 
animals  and  plants*  What  miracles  have  not  Burbank  done  I 
,  ,  »  They  would  analyse  the  soil  of  a  land,  find  out  what  crops 
can  best  grow  there  and  produce  accordingly.  But  knowing  that 
consciousness  tan  n&ver  be  derived  from  matter,  the  Hindus 
considered  the  material  world  as  less  important  and  devoted 
their  best  attention  to  the  inner  world  and  eventually  discovered 
the  secrets  of  the  Ataan. 
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two  are  existing  side  by  aider, — heaven  and  hell.  God 
and  the  world.  Withdraw  the  mind  from  the  one  and  it  goes 
to  tbtj  other.  Draw  it  away  from  the  world,  it  goes  at  once 
to.  God  and  'vice  'versa.  For,  there  Is  only  one  substance  after 
all.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
dhamm  and  adkarnia,  virtue  and  vice*  The  Master  said  that 
whatever  takes  us  towards  God  is  dharma,  and  whatever  takes 
us  away  frooo^i  Hra  is 


THE  WAY  OUT 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  world  is  an  eternal  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ns  they 
are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  thing.  Evil  is  a 
chronic  disease  of  the  world.  But  what  is  alarming'  is  that 
it  has  become  acute  in  these  dstys.  Individualism  hat»  been 
running'  rampant  during:  the  last  few  decades  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  beyond  control  now.  It  is  vitiating1  family  life, 
society,  nations  and  races, 

The  family  has  been  in  all  countries  and  ages  the  natural 
sphere  for  achieving  the  moral  development  of  man.  The  love 
of  the  family  prestige  and  respect  for  the  ancestors  have  always 
been  strong"  influences  in  regulating  virtue  and  moral  life  and" 
making  social  life  healthy.  The  happiness  of  a  family  depends 
on  the  mutual  adjustment  of  its  members,  which  in  in  itself 
a  training1  in  self-sacrifice.  In  these  days  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial upheavals  and  colonisation,  and  the  economic  tiick'peu** 
deuce  of  women >  family  life  has  become  extremely  difficult  on 
account  of  their  destructive  influences.  Further,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  marriage  vow  to  a  mere  contract  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  its  possible  an&uhmeut  have  also  a  disintegrating 
inftueoce  on  the  family  life  ;  and  we  have  consequently  a  loss 
of  family  virtues  and  their  ennpbting  influence .  oo,  m%n. 

In  society*  m^ey-e&raing  is  occupying  a  most  important 
place  in  maxi*s  life.  The,  irreat^st  interest  of  the  age  seems 
to  t}0<i;ti  thiC  acctraujatioE  of  wealth.  It  I^nves  i$s  no  tit*i£  for 
refi$$«roent  at|d  cul|»e*  AH  the  ftmctioaf,  oC  life  seeu^  to  be 
&tthoc4iaated  to»  thjte  one  ompqqt*  and  we 
tomed  to  it  that  we  do  not  see  its 
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begun  to  undermine  the  social  basis.  We  have  been  neglecting 
the  very  object  for  which  it  is  worth  while  acquiring  wealth, 
namely,  the  spread  of  culture  and  happiness  among  men. 

It  is  sometimes  supported  by  a  philosophy.  It  is  said  that 
every  man  in  pursuing  his  personal  interest  furthers  the  good 
of  all,  for  the  progress  of  the  collective  whole  is  the  sum-total 
of  the  progress  of  the  individuals.  "It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  everyone  to  be  reckless  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interest  and 
virtue  must  have  a  separate  field  for  its  working  apart  from 
business."  The  social  result  of  such  a  philosophy  has  been  to 
create  a  break  between  material  prosperity  and  morality  in  the 
life  of  man.  He  has  two  contradictory  ideals  set  before  him. 
What  is  condemnable  in  private  is  honourable  in  business. 
What  is  cctodemned  in  the  individual  is  justified  in  the;  nation 
and  even  applauded. 

So  long  as  a  man  is  individualistic  in  outlook,  he  Will  take 
advantage  over  others  and  make  thein  work  for  himself.  lie 
will  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  his  competitors 
will  find  themselves  helpless  before  him.  He  amasses  immense 
wealth  which  creates  a  wide  gulf  between  him  and  others,  and 
this  gives  him  fiirther  power  to  trample  on  all  laws  and  morality, 
and  even  to  force  the  Government  to  carry  out  his  wishei. 
The  labourers  are  completely  at  his  mercy.  This  is  more  or 
less  the  present  condition  of  the  world.  The  capitalists  have 
another  great  advantage  In  the  increase  of  population  which  has 
made  living  dear  and  forces  the  labourer  to  take  up  work  on 
insufficient  wages,  We  have  thus  ever  increasing  wealth  on 
the  one  hand  and  progressive  enslavement  on  the  other.  This  has 
degraded  the  rich  who  care  for  nothing  except  their  money  and 
their  enjoyment. 

This  has  produced  a  spirit  of  rfcven&e  in  the  labourers  and 
they  are  trying  to  repay  them  in  the  same  coin.  They  have 
organised  themselves  into  trade  unions  and  guilds  6tc.  Their 
tnethod  of  coercion  is  "strike",  but  this  is  not  always  success- 
ful. For  the  Government  often  backs  the  capitalists  in  the 
name  of  public  interest  and  breaks  and  crushes  it.  Thus  the 
poor  are  scarcely  able  to  make  any  headway  against  the  enor- 
mous influence  exercised  by  the  rich.  This  often  fills  them 
with  hatred  ;  and  being  full  of  vigour  and  revenge,  they  may 
upset  the  whole  social  order  and  civilisation  togetfalfcr 
w&atl*<rer  fe  goM,  bad  of  Mtiffefocit  in  it 
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The  beneficence  of  present-day  industrialism  lias  been 
naturally  challenged  in  the  name  of  justice  and  morality.  And 
as  a  result  we  have  socialism,  etc.,  whose  aim  is  a  morally 
perfect  state  in  which  government  and  law  shall  be  unnecessary 
and  also  personal  struggle  Cor  existence.  It  is  considered  that 
all  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth  with  no  attention  to 
its  equal  distribution  is  the  cause  of  all  trouble,  mul  socialism 
etc.  consequently  uphold  the  demand  of  the  masses  fur  a  larger 
share  in  the  management  and  use  of  Hie  commonwealth  and  its 
funds.  In  short,  they  want  to  raise*  man  from  the  kingdom  of 
necessity  to  the  kingdom  of  freedom.  Even  the  most  unselfish 
among  the  capitalists  see  m  the  plan  of  the  socialists  an  attack 
on  property  and  a  control  on  acquisition,  which  they  consider 
detrimental  to  society,  interested  as  they  arc  in  its  present  condi- 
tions. Socialists  are  therefore  looked  u|»on  as  driving  business 
to  bankruptcy  and  creating  class»conftciousnc&s  and  social  war- 
fare. The  doctrine  of  evolution  in  also  put  forward  by  them  as 
necessitating  competition  for  n  healthy  growth  of  life  ;  for  pro- 
gress has  been,  according  to  them,  "connected  with  the  natural 
law  which  renders  selection  necessary,  keeping  up  stress  and 
competition  by  compelling  every  type  to  tend  to  overrun  the 
conditions  of  existence  for  the  time  being/*  Socialism  how- 
ever is  gaming  ground  and  is  destined  to  be  successful.  But  & 
socialism  of  the  mob  would  be  more  dangerous  to  civilisation. 
The  only  way  out  seems  to  lie  in  the  bridging  of  the  gulf  that 
has  been  created  between  the  higher  classes  and  the  common 
people. 

In  the  collective  life,  individualism  has  revived  the  old 
tribal  insolence  under  a  new  garb  called  nationalism  which  baa 
once  more  given  prominence  to  the  idea  of  "might  is  right* '. 
Patriotism  may  be  commendable,  but  nationalism  or  the  right 
of  every  nation  to  manage  its  own  affairs  regardless  of  any  other 
and  without  moral  considemtions,  ctnnot  be  tolerated,  Still 
worse  is  the  other  doctrine  that  to  every  nation  its  own  life  mid 
power  to  work  its  will  (be  it  mopil  or  immoral)  are  more 
important  than  abstract  Ideas  of  truth  and  justice.  So  long  as* 
such  ideas  prevail,  nations  cannot  but  come  fat*>  clash  with  one 
another  and  peace  can  only  be  a  dream. 

Individualism  IB  working  havoc  also  as  ndal  hatred,  the 
whites  hating  the  coloured  t ace»*  The  d!aapf>«afiin«»  oi  coiemred 
races  wherever  the  whites  have  oeoipW  tfatfer  lands,  is  «*» 
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plained  by  the  theory  of  evolution  ;  for  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  natives  must  go  or  work  as  labourers  to  the  whites 
who  arei  superior  to  them!  They  think  that  no  amount  of 
humanitarianism  can  arrest  the  cause  of  nature's  inexorable 
laws. 

Civilisation  declines  when  individualism  replaces  commu- 
nalism  in  the  life  of  a  people,  when  it  creates  distinctions  in  the 
society,  which  go  on  widening  till  at  last  points  of  common  feel- 
ing and  sympathy  disappear.  It  shuts  itself  from  the  outside 
world,  being  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  individualism,  instead 
of  that  broad  principle  of  communalism  to  which  it  owes  its  pro- 
gress and  achievements.  Individualism  has  been  developed  to 
the  extreme  in  the  modern  age,  and  civilisation  is  in  danger  of 
destruction  ;  and  unless  unifying  ideals  prevail,  a  set-back  to 
human  progress  is  inevitable. 

Progress  of  civilisation  and  social  well-being  lie  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  selfish  to  the  unselfish,  of  the  material  to  the 
spiritual.     Competition  and  struggle  do  not  ultimately  work  for 
progress.     The  laws  of  evolution— struggle  for   existence   and 
survival  of  the  fittest—do  not  seem  applicable  to  the  affairs  of 
men.    There  the  motive  force  is  more  self-sacrifice  than  self- 
aggrandisement.    Struggle  with  man  is  within  himself,  in  con- 
trolling and  subduing  the  lower  mind,  and  thus  manifesting  the 
Atman  through  education  and  culture.    The  evil  that  is  in^ua 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  killing  others  but  by  spiritual  uplift- 
xnent.    Unless  the  inherent  selfishness  of  man  is  restricted  by 
dharma  or  righteousness,  desires  controlled  by  conscience,  the 
production  and  distribution   of  wealth  equitably  done,   social 
stability  is  unthinkable.    Without  righteousness  or  dkarma ^the 
so-called  progress  would  only  work  the  ruin  of  society.    The 
life  of  a  nation  must  be  governed  by  a  high  moral  ideal  io  which 
all  the  national  powers  must  be  subordinated.    The  higher  the 
ideal,  the  more  cultured  the  society.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  it 
is  not  practicable.    Every  nation  must  have  a  complete  theory 
of  life,  and  all  its  activities  must  be  regulated  in  relation  to  that 
theory,    In  fixing  its  ideal  a  nation  cannot  safely  ignore  the 
ideal :  of  renunciation .;  for  without  it  life  is  incomplete.    This 
non-recognition  of  the  ideal  of  renunciation  is  the  greatest  defect 
of  the  modem  world,    Without  renunciation  which  alone  brings 
it  home  to  us  ihtt>  true  happiness  lies  in  virtue  and  self-restraint 
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rather  titan  in  enjoyment,  there  is  little  hope  of  ow  redemption. 
The  ideal  of  brahmacharya,  of  the  celibate  lifc%  must  be  placed 
before  the  world.  The  proper  control  of  the  senses  alone  can 
put  an.  end  to  all  individual  and  national  struggle. 

A  due  proportion  between  the  population  and  the  resources 
of  a  country  should  be  maintained  in  order  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  plundering  and  occupying  the  lands  of  other  peoples. 
The  present  earth-drubbing  tendencies  can  be  cured  only  by 
religion,  by  a  life  of  self-control.  Jn  order  that  the  tx>pulatkm 
may  not  go  beyond  the  resources,  the  ancient  seers  of  India 
held  before  the  people  a  high  ideal  of  married  life  and  of  celibacy 
in  earlier  and  later  life.  Thus  did  they  try  to  avoid  over- 
population and  all  its  ugly  consequences, 

The  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna,  an  ideal  for  the  age  in  more 
respects  than  one,  upholds  the  ancient  ideal  of  a  perfect  married 
life,  A  monk  of  monks  and  perfect  in  renunciation  and  self- 
control,  he  was  yet  married.  That  was  evidently  to  demons- 
trate before  people  the  highest  idea!  of  married  life,  to  show 
that  instead  of  satisfying  one's  senses,  a  pure  and  high  purpose 
should  be  fulfilled  in  married  life.  He  lived  with  his  wife* 
gave  her  secular  and  religious  training  and  had  the  highest 
respect  for  her  ;  but  he  had  no  cnrnnl  relations  with  her,  lie 
showed  what  the  highest  idea!  of  a  wedded  life  should  be.  By 
trying  to  follow  him  men  mid  women  will  IK*  blessed  and  prove 
a  blessing  to  society,  struggle  and  competition  will  l>e  reduced 
by  preventing  over-population,  and  talented  children  will  be 
born  endowed  with  great  qualities  and  the  false  glamour  of 
romance,  obscuring  the  solitary  grandeur  and  freedom  of  the 
soul  as  the  ultimate  mm  in  the  name  of  an  all-absorbing  com- 
panionship, wtll  be  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  extreme  type  of  the  renunciation  of  money  found  In 
Sri  Ramakrishna  who  could  not  even  beat  the  touch  of  a  coin 
or  a  metal  pot,  we  find  the  potent  antidote  to  the  modern  greed 
of  gold,  To  his  strong  attaching t  for  truth  which  was  so 
great  that  never  an  untruth  dropped  from  his  mouth  even  in 
£un,  the  modern  world  of  hypocrisy*  dishonesty  and  diplomacy 
stands  in  deep  contrast.  It  Is  only  the  truthfulness^  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  child-like  faith  as  foiind  In  Sri  Ramakrishna 
that  can  give  peace  to  the  world* 
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The  greatest  ideal  however  that  he  holds  to  the  modern 
world  is  that  of  inclusive  toleration.     He  is  the  greatest  har- 
inoniser  of  human  civilisations  and  institutions.     He  has  found 
Something  of  value  in  the  conflicting  views  of  life  and  religion 
and  has  pointed  out  to  us  that    all    religions    and    systems    of 
thought  are  good  so  long  as  they  by  their  special  forms  are 
capable  of  giving  men  a  lift  to  the  higher  states  of  self-realisa- 
tion, and  that  as  such  they  are  complementary  to  each  other 
and  none  is  superior  to'  the  others.     This  message  comes  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  spiritual  realisations.     He  had  realised 
that  Qfteness  everywhere  which  is  the  goal  of  Advaita  Vedanta. 
This  highest  truth  of  Vedanta  is  infinitely  catholic,  for  it  says, 
"Da  not  disturb  the  faith  of  any,  even  of  those  who  through 
ignorance!  are  attached  to  lower  forms  of  worship  ;  help  every 
one  till  you  include  all  humanity."     It  teaches  a   God  which 
is  the  sum-total  of  all  religious  ideals  ;  and  therefore  it  alone 
can  be  the  universal  religion  and  put  an  end  to  all  fanaticism, 
and  narrow-mindedness.     It  recognises  that  growth  is  gradual 
and  so  it  harmonises  and  regards  all  the  preceding  systems  as 
steps  to  the  highest.     Moreover  it  has  this  merit  that  it  is  the 
most  rational  of  all  religious  theories  and  the  world  needs  such 
a  religion  at  present.     It  teaches  the  divinity  of  man,  that  man 
is  potentially  divine  and  that  the  difference  between  man  and 
man  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.     This  revolutionises  our 
outlook  upon  man.     It  gives  hope  even  to  the  worst  criminal, 
The  spirit  of  service  which  Sri  Hamakrishna  has  brought 
into  the  world  through  his  life  and  teachings  is  unique.     Two 
things  have  to  be  combined  to  usher  in  a  new  era, — a  world- 
kindling spiritual   enthusiasm    and    a  social    upheaval    in    the 
form  of  a  passionate  desire  to  sacrifice  one's  all  in  the  service 
of  the  masses.     These  will  sweep  away  the  barriers  that  now 
divide  mankind  and  set  xtp  a  perfection  in  human  fellowship. 
These  are  exactly  what  we  have  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Sri  Ramakrishna.     All  men— good  and  bad,  the  greatest  and  the 
least — are  one  in  the  Atman.     For  the  same  divinity  is  in  all 
in  spite  of  external  differences*     To  serve  the  Lord  as  mani- 
fested in  his  children  is  the  greatest  privilege  we*4  can  have. 
Ho  more  privileges,  but  equal  dfaaneeS ' focr  alb-'  Variety  there 
stall  be,  for  saa&eness  is  impossible  in  the  phenomenal  world. 
But   because  of  that  the  more  favourably  placed   should  not 
tyrannise  ewer  others. 
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So  in  the  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  we  have  a  message  for 
the  modern  world  of  strife  and  competition.  It  is  a  message 
of  harmony  which  while  recognising  differences  among  men  and 
nations  as  regards  their  natural  aptitudes,  creeds  and  faiths, 
renders  possible  for  mankind  in  various  grades  of  development 
to*  live  in  peace  and  amity  by  organising1  themselves  into  an 
interdependent  universal  family,  each  nation  contributing  its 
quota  to  the  progress  of  man  and  civilisation.  Human  perfec- 
tion can  be  reached  only  through  the  evolution  of  the  varied 
qualities  of  the  different  races  and  nations*  Kach  man  or 
nation  can  manifest  only  a  particular  aspect  of  the  infinite 
glory  of  the  Attnan.  So  destruction  of  weaker  peoples  through 
exploitation  or  fanaticism  means  a  great  loss  to  hitman  progress. 
It  is  an  ideal  of  service,  faith  in  man,  universal  harmony,  and 
love  and  tender  concern  for  the  frailties  of  man  due  to  incom- 
plete growth  that  Sri  Ramakrishna  holds  «p  to  the  world.  Will 
it  accept  the  ideal  and  refresh  its  weary*-  soul  ? 


RU0RABHYAYA 

By  Sw&m 


The  Rudr&dhy&ya,  or  the  chapter  about  the  God  Rudra, 
is  the  six  tenth  chapter  in  the  White  Yajur  Veda*  In  this 
chapter  the  three  main  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Vedas, 
namely,  Work,  Worship  and  Knowledge,  are  so  clearly  and 
harmoniously  treated  that  the  student,  who  is  anxious  to  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Vedic  teaching,  cannot  do  better 
than  give  his  attention  to  It,  From  the  study  of  this  chapter 
he  will  also  realise  how  firmly  based  in  the  Vedic  Scriptures  is 
that  synthesis  of  Devotion  and  Knowledge  which  is  charac* 
teristic  of  the  teaching  of  the  Hamakrishna  Mission 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Yajur  Veda  the  chapter  is  in  **un~ 
fettered  words/*  i,e.  prose,  bot  it  contains  also  many  verses 
from  the  Big  Veda  in  various  kitads  d  Vedic  veansificmtloti*  The 
whi>le  chapter  recurs  with  variations  in  the  Krishna  Yajtir  Veda* 

The  promotion  of  Vedic  studies  was  one  of  the  objects  mo#t 
dear  to  the  heart  of  SwamI  Vivekananda.  When  lie  was  living 
at  fie  Beltur  Math  after  M»  m&wna  from  the  West,  he  took 
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to  collect  copies  of  the  Sanhitas  and  Brahmanas  for  the  Math 
library  and  arranged  focr  their  systematic  study  under  competent 
teachers.  Into  this,  as  into*  all  his  undertakings,  he  poured  all 
the  energies  of  his  soul.  On  being  asked  by  Swami  Premananda 
(of  holy  memory)  about  the  value  of  the  Vedas,  he  spoke  for 
aboxit  two  hours,  declaring  that  through  the  study  of  the  Vedas 
we  could  reach  our  goal  of  a  true  and  universal  religion.  He 
often  insisted  that  the  Holy  Vedas  should  be  adopted  as  "our 
only  Scripture,"  and  the  rules  he  framed  for  the  Ramakrishna 
Math  are  based  on  the  same  principle.  But  Swamiji  was  carried 
away  by  the  hand  of  an  inscrutable  pro-vidence  and  it  is  left 
for  us  to  realise  his  dream  of  a  revival  of  Vedic  learning. 

The  chapter  under  consideration  deals  with  Rudra  and 
Rudra  means  Giver  of  Knowledge. 

The  knowledge  he  gives  is  that  of  God  as  the  All-pervading 
Spirit,  We  read  in  the  Sruti  — 


The  ordinary  man,  distracted  by  the  things  of  this  world, 
fails  to  realise  God's  indwelling  presence  in  every  object  of  the 
universe.  Only  the  happy  few,  and  they  only  after  hard 
spiritual  struggles,  succeed  in  so  tranquillising  the  waves  of  the 
mind  that  they  attain  a  glimpse  of  the  L,ife  Eternal,  and  so 
find  satisfaction  and  peace.  God  is  seen  by  them  to  be  the 
Great  and  Eternal  Good,  the  Hope  and  Ivight  of  the  World, 
the  Source  of  all  Energy,  the.  First  and  Last  Reality,  the  Begin- 
ning and  End  of  all  that  is,  was  or  shall  be.  Those  who  have 
so  seen  God  will  proclaim  their  discovery  to  the  world. 

All  this,  they  will  say,  is  the  Ixxrd. 

All  this  is  the  Great. 

All  this  is  the  Soul. 

All  this  is  the  Universal  Spirit. 

All  this  is  Brahman. 

Whatever  is,  is  He. 

He  is.  all  that  is. 

Devotion  to  this  Indwelling  God  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Rudradhyaya,  Every  line  from  the  lyth  mantra.'  to  the  47th 
repeats  the  refrain—  Harnah,  namah  :  Bow  to  Him,  bow  to 
Him—  as  though  the  writer  could  not  insist  too  often  on  the 
necessity  of  humility  before  God.  The  same  teaching  is  found 
•.in  the  Attmrva  Veda,  ri.  i,  6. 
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I  bow  to  Thee  in  the  morning, 
I  bow  to  Thee  at  night, 
I  bow  to  Thee  by  day* 
Again  in  the  Rig  Veda  we  read 

The 'best  is -bowing.... ..It  holds  together  the  Earth 

..and  the  Sky 

By  it  our  sins  are  destroyed. 

Again  in  Bhagavad  Gita  9,  34  Krishna  instructs  Arjuna  in 
similar  terms — 

Me  should  yoai  worship, 
Me  should  you  salute, 
And  Me  shall  yon  have. 

Such  adoration  is  the  highest  form  of  worship.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  true  self-surrender  and  consequently  the  only  path- 
way into  the  presence  of  GcxI. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  chapter  has  much  U> 
commend  it.  The  language  is  often  strikingly  hcttutiful,  The 
sage  seems  to  stand  on  the  shore  of  a  iKnindlestt  ocvsm,  absorbed 
in  prayer. 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  bow 

who  art  hey  mid  the  .seas, 
who  art  on  this  Hide  of  the  sea, 
who  art  in  the  sailing:  vessels, 
who  art  in  the  depth*  of  the  sea, 
who  art  on  the  borders  of  the  coasf-tamls, 
who  art  in  the  foaming  waves, 
who  art  in  the  sands  of  the  shore, 
who  art  in  the   waters  at   the  river *&  mouth, 
who  art  in  the  little  pebbles, 
who  art  in  the  calm  expanse. 
O  Deity  of  matted  locks,  I  bow  to  Thee 

who  art  in  the  barren  soil  where  there  is  not 

a  blade  of  grass. 
And  yet  again  I  bow  to  Thee 

who  art  in  the  flowing  watercourses, 

From  a  philosophical  stand-point  the  chapter  is  equally 
af^ptable  to  the  Theist  (Pvaitavadm  or  Bhakta)  and  the  Monist 
(Advaftav&din  or  Jnaaia).  The  Ttteist  recognises  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  worshipper  and  tto*  object  of  worship;  He 
sees  in  God  his  Ideal,  the  anabodiment  ol  all  that  Is  good,  aad 
he  hails  this  God,  not  only  as  the  Lord  of  .Ms  own  twmrt,  but 
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also  as  the  Indwelling  Spirit  of .  the  whole  universe.  He  traces 
the  touch  of  this  Spirit  in  the  whole  order  of  nature.  With  such 
a  philosophical  background  to  his  religion  he  finds  the  devo*- 
tional  spirit  of  the  Rudradhyaya  entirely  to  his  taste. 

The  Mcxnist  in  the  same  way  finds  here  nothing  with  which 
to  quarrel.  He  holds  that  nothing  exists  apart  from  Brahman. 
All  the  apparent  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world  are  only 
sui^erimposed  o<n  Brahman  by  Ignorance.  The  only  real 
existence  is  the  Eternal  "Chit"  (Pure  Consciousness.)  which  is 
also  Being  (Sat)  and  Bliss  (Ananda).  This  ultimate  Reality  is 
never  differentiated  nor  transformed  into  anything  other  than 
itself.  The  Sruti  may  indeed  (out  of  deference  to  the  weakness 
of  human  intelligence)  speak  of  it  as  so  differentiated  with  a 
view  to  arousing  the  soul  from  the  stupor  of  Ignorance,  but 
in  fact  "Sat-Chit- Ananda"  remains  one,  free,  unattached  and 
all-inclusive.  Accordingly  the  Rudradhyaya  does  not  hesitate 
to  include  in  its  address  of  adoration  even  that  which  is  evil. 

Salutation  to  Cheats  and  Impostors. 

Salutation  to  the  Chiefs  of  Thieves  and  Robbers, 

Nothing  must  be  excluded  from.  God. 

O  Benevolent  One,  I  bow  to  Thee, 

Thou  art  the  Carpenter  and  the  Chariot-builder, 
Thoti  art  the  Hunter  and  the  Fowler 

and  the  Chaser  of  animals  with  dogs. 

So  the  great  Swami  Vivekananda  used  to  speak  of  God  not  only 
as  the  great  and  powerful,  but  also  as  the  weak  and  despised, 
"The  poor  Narayana,"  he  used  to  say,  "the  illiterate  Narayana, 
the  Chanelala  Narayana." 

The  great  Sri  Ramakrishna  has  left  us  a  most  valuable 
illustration  of  this  inrportant  doctrine.  He  lived  almost  perpe- 
tually immersed  in  Universal  Consciousness,  and  even  on  the 
rare  occasions  wli eft  he  returned  to  ordinary  levels,  he  never 
forgot  that  the  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world  are  only  mani- 
festations of  the  One  Universal  Substance  (Chit).  He  is  reported 
to  have  said,  **Do  ymi  know  what  I  see  arcxund  me?  All  these 
things  are  the  same  Rama  with  masks  on."  These  simple 
words  cod  tain  a  profound  philoeophical  truth.  A  mask  may  be 
horrible,  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  children, 
or  it  may  be  ridiculous  and  thtow  them  into  fits  of  laiaghtev 
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Yet  the  wearer  of  the  mask  is  neither  horrible  nor  ridiculous. 
So  the  one  unconditioned,  undifferentiated  Chit  appears  through 
the  mask  of  Maya  as  all  the  various  objects  of  the  visible  world, 
and  gives  to  one  man  joy  and  to  another  sorrow. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  our  chapter  is  full  of  that 
spirit  of  Bhakti  (or  loving  devotion)  which  is  characteristic  of 
theistic  religions.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Bhakti  is  not  found 
in  the  Vedss  but  only  appears  in  the  Mahabharnta  and  the  Gsta 
and  the  Puraiias,  It  is  true  that  the  word  Bhnkti  occurs  only 
in  the  Svetasvatara  Upanishad  in  the  phrase  *flF*r  ^  W  ^rffe,  but 
the  idea  is  one  of  the  common-places  of  Vedic  literature.  In 
the  chapter  we  are  studying  it  is  particularly  prominent. 

One  feature  of  Bhakti  religion  is  its  faith  in  a  Personal  God, 
In  this  chapter  "Eudra  Is  unmistakably  personal.  He  has  two 
arms,  an  image,  a  visible  appearance.  We  find  the  poet 
singing— 

"Your  body  is  of  scarlet  colour 

And  your  throat  is  blue,1* 

and  again 

4 'Place 'your  trident  and  other  weapons  em  a  high  tree,.. 
•  .     •  Come  to  its  in  your  tiger  skin  bearing  only  your  bow-" 
'  '  .:•  '  '         •        '  (Mantras  47  mud  51) 

Another  'feature -of  religion  of  this  type'  is  prayer  and  again 
the  Budradhyaya.fe  nc*h  in  such  gems  as  this—  '. 
O  PttMller  of  all  wishes, 

•Shower'  your  blessings  on  cmr  children         '    •  •  .  . 
•    •.  .  •  .    •  '     ''.;'         •.         ••         .        and  .our,  descendants., 
O  Rudm, 

Save  these  men  and  bessts  from  all  diseases! 
••  .       .•  '    •  •   •          •    '     '.     '  •   .        and  dispel  -their  fear* 

0  Rttdra, 

Blessed  be  our  children  and  ow  relatives. 

Blessed  be  our  cattle  and  domestic  animals, 

Let  our  neighbours  flourish  and  o-ur  dwelling  vitlagta 

be  secure, 

One  more  prayer,  which  we  offer  as  our  heart's  greeting  to 
the  great  I^ord  of  aB»  nmy  fitly  ocmdude  thia  paper, 

1  bow  to  Him, 

from  whom  flows  the  highest  good  a&d  emancipation. 
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I  bow  to  Him, 

who  confers  on  us  earthly  prosperity, 

who  holds  in  his  hands  things  good  both  foor  this  world 

and  the  next, 

who  is  the  personification  of  the  Good 
who  into  that  same  Good  converts  his  worshippers. 
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The  advance  in  knowledge  made  by  mankind  by  now  has  resulted  in 
a  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  humanity  is  the  same  every- 
where. By  their  needs  and  aspirations,  by  the  means  and  activities  which 
they  employ  in  satisfying  them,  by  the  equivalent  proverbs,  maxims  and 
adages  which  are  in  vogue  among  the  peoples  of  various  climes,  by  their 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  by  the  common  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  their  various  customs  and  manners  and  modes  of  worship  and  above  all 
by  the  fact  that  men  of  different  communities  and  nationalities  speaking 
different  languages  understand  each  other  through  the  medium  of  language, 
— by  these  and  many  other  facts  this  truth  is  amply  illustrated. 

Now  all  these  things  bear  relation  to  life  and  its  manifestations.  True 
that  some  of  these  can  be  called  its  accidents  ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are 
universal  and  have  existed  ever  since  man  was  born  they  may  be  called 
its  necessary  adjuncts  and  can  only  provisionally  be  regarded  as  accidents 
until  further  knowledge  confirms  them  as  essential.  To  all  ends  and 
purposes,  therefore,  we  may  regard  them  as  essential  to  life  and  maintain 
without  much  reservation  that  life  and  its  laws  are  essentially  the  same 
for  all  mankind. 

But  religion  is  a  need  of  life  and  cannot  but  be  the  same  for  all  men 
whatever  may  be  the  human  needs  which  it  may  satisfy.  As  it  would  be 
curious  and  even  absurd  if  there  were  anything  like  a  Hindu  Chemistry, 
a  Mahomedan  Physics,  a  Christian  Biology  or  a  Zoroastrian  Geology,  so 
it  appears  curious  that  there  should  be  different  kinds  of  religion  and  that 
each  man  should  be  called  upon  to  seek  satisfaction  of  his  religious  needs 
of  salvation  in  his  own  religion  i.e.  the  religion  in  which  he  is  born. 
Religious  needs  being  the  same  for  all  men,  the  religion  to  satisfy  these 
needs  must  also  be  the  same.  True  that  there  may  be  different  modes 
or  forms  of  worship  or  ways  of  satisfying  the  religious  needs ;  but  this 
could  not  change  the  essential  character  of  religion  and  make  religion 
different  for  different  people,  as  the  different  modes  of  preparation  of  food 
could  not  make  the  laws  of  hunger  and  its  satisfaction  different  for  different 
people,  or  as  the  different  ways  of  curing  disease,  which  based  on  different 
theories  are  characterised  as  different  sciences  of  meclicme,  could  not  make 
the  laws  of  health  atxd  of  curitig  disease  different  for  different  people.  AM 
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If  this  be  so,  as  sciences  never  quarrel  among  themselves,  so  must  the 
religions  never  quarrel;  religion  must  not  be  a  Reid  for  vain  bickerings, 
Jealousies  and  heart-burnings  and  the  most  inhuman  persecutions  as  it  has 
been  up  to  this  time.  And  as  different  theories  in  Science  or  Philosophy 
in  persuance  of  the  fact  that  truth  is  one  after  all,  admit,  by  means  of  the 
process  of  rejections  and  selections,  of  being  reconciled  and  ultimately 
running  into  one  body  of  truth,  so  also  do  the  various  beliefs  and  different 
modes  or  forms  of  worship  in  religion  admit  of  being  reconciled  and  of 
ultimately  running  into  one  body  of  religious  truth,  and  assuming  the 
name '"The  One,  True,  Universal  Religion  for  All  Mankind/* 

All  the  various  modes  of  worship  go  by  the  name  ** Religion'1,  even 
the  most  atheistical  ones.  But  an  identity  of  name  must  imply  an  identity 
of  meaning.  What  could  therefore  be  the  meaning  of  the  common  name 
"Religion*'?  Martineau  would  consider  the  belief  in  a  supernatural  being 
called  God  as  a  part  of  the  connotation  of  religion.  To  him  such  a  belief 
is  essential  to  its  conception.  But  this  view  seems  to  fee  erroneous.  The 
definition  of  religion  must  be  such  as  to  embrace  all  the  particular  religions 
of  the  world  In  the  past,  present  and  future,  Any  definition  which  fails 
to  fit  in  with  a  religion  of  the  future  must  be  modified,  unless  a  system  of 
belief  going  by  the  name  is  not  a  religion  at  all.  We  must  therefore 
find  the  differentia  of.  "Religion",  or  an  attribute  or  a  set  of  attributes 
which  essentially  characterise,  and  are  common  to,  all  the  religions  and 
base  our  definition  on  them  so  that  even  a  new  religion  springing  up  in 
the  future  may  foe  included  in  it  In  short  the  definition  must.be  an 
ideal  one. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  various  beliefs*  superstitions,  religious  cere- 
monies, the  modes  of  worship  and  the  various  ways  in  which  the  religious 
beliefs  influence  the  social  customs  of  different  peoples,  the  ntisen  d'&trtt 
of  the  phenomenon  called  religion  will  foe  apparent.  Why  is  it  that  any 
religion  exists  at  all?  I  have  said  above  that  religion  would  be  nothing 
if  it  had  no  relation  to  life,  if  it  were  not  based  on  life  and  its  needs* 
An  analysis  of  human  needs  must  therefore  bring  out  very  clearly  what 
we  want,  These  may  be  dlvldtd  into 

(!)  Physical  needs; 

(2)  Intellectual  needs; 

<3)  Emotional  needs  i 

(4)  Moral  needs; 

(5)  Esthetic  needs? 

(6)  The  need  for  the  continuity  of  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Having  these  needs  man  knows  that  they  cannot  be  easily  satisfied* 

that  there  are  various  forces  which  govern  their  satisfaction  positively  and 
negatively,  and  that  In  their  negative  exercise  they  form  hindrances 
Instead  of  helps  to  their  satisfaction.  Man  finds  that  in  the  performance 
of  their  latter  function  they  are  more  formidable.  The  natural  force® 
administering  disease  and  producing  phenomena  Iftce  tlte  earthquake  and 
the  volcaiiic  erraptlon  and  creating  animals  dangerous  to  life  like  the  wolf, 
the  tiger,  the  snake  etc,,  appear  to  t*!m  greatly  terrifying.  Again  the 
social  forces  appear  to  him  even  more  active  it*  this  respect.  He  finds 
that  interests  clasti,  on*i  m$&*&  needs  Its  tiielr  starch  after  satisfaction  cross 
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another  man's  needs,  that  this  leads  to  crime  and  even  to  war  and  blood- 
shed, that  men  in  power  try  to  trample  over  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
ones  and  to  secure  their  gains  whenever  they  think  they  can  do  so  with 
impunity.  Man  is  found  perpetually  at  war  with  his  fellow-man,  and 
warring  individuals,  societies  and  nations  are  in  sight.  Both  of  these 
aspects—positive  and  negative— evoke  in  him  a  double  desire :  a  desire  to 
subjugate  the  natural  forces  and  a  desire  to  organise  the  social  forces  and 
to  persuade  them  to  do  no  wrong.  The  two  desires  create  a  need  for 
harmony  between  man  and  man,  and  man  and  nature  and  hence  give  rise 
to  a  need  for  knowledge.  The  mind  in  its  search  after  knowledge  finds 
all  men  possessing  the  same  nature  and  the  same  needs  and  wonders 
why  at  all  should  one  man  try  to  satisfy  his  needs  by  defeating  the  same 
of  another.  Man  is  a  reason-seeking  animal.  He  possesses  reason  and 
wants  therefore  to  find  a  reason  for  all  phenomena  which  happen  before 
his  eye  or  otherwise  within  his  knowledge.  He  traces  the  above  conflict 
to  a  want  of  realisation  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  essentially  one  and 
that  they  should  for  this  reason  learn  to  observe  the  principle  of  'LIVE 
AND  LET  LIVE'.  A  thirst  for  harmony  between  all  men  and  other 
members  of  creation  begins  and  the  birth  of  religion  takes  place.  I  should 
therefore  define  religion  as  the  method  of  seeking  and  finding  harmony 
between  all  creation. 

Nor  is  this  principle  of  harmony  far  to  seek.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  the  various  departments  of  nature,  from  the 
fact  of  the  relation  of  dependence  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  from 
the  fact  that  each  department  of  nature  depends  upon  the  others  for  its 
existence.  It  can  be  seen,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
universe  wherein  it  lies,  finding  its  fullest  development  and  realisation 
in  men.  The  cravings  of  the  flesh  make  it  a  bit  dormant  or  he  would 
find  his  kith  and  kin  in  the  growing  trees  and  distant  stars,  in  animals, 
in  men  and  in  whatever  other  objects  of  creation  there  may  be.  The 
universe  is  one  organised  and  harmonious  whole,  and  could  not  stand 
in  its  integrity  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 'it  is  so  characterised. 

This  principle  of  harmony  is  a  principle  of  fellowship  between  all 
members  of  creation  and  especially  between  all  men  irrespective  of  their 
caste,  creed  or  nationality.  It  is  not  only  a  logical  principle  which  can 
merely  be  thought  but  the  highest  ethical  principle  which  can  be  realised 
in  action.  It  is  the  greatest  spiritualising  agency  for  the  realisation  of  the 
moral  law.  It  is  a  principle  which  inspires  us  with  awe,  with  reverence, 
with  obedience,  with  homage — and  satisfies  all  the  cravings  and  emotions 
which  characterise  religion.  God  then  could  be  none  other  than  this 
prmelp Je  of  harmony,  this  unity  between  the  members  of  creation  and 
foremost  of  all  between  all  men.  If  this  be  the  ,meaning  of  "God'% 
assuredly  all  religions  have  God  in  them,  as  all  without  exception  have 
Jti  them  ttjfs  oneness ,  of  aim  to  achieve  the ,  kind  qf  harmony » spoken  of 
above.  Initliie  sense  even  the  jaost  atheistic  of  religions  become  thelstical 
aad  Martinet's  definition  of  religion  instead  of  fcejng  .erroneous  becomes 
true.  AH  other  conceptions  of  God  have  failed  as  ^naukinjl  have  failed 
lo  achieve  the  .desired  $aity  ,and  harmony  through  tjhese  conceptions  and 
mo4es,of  .wprsbip  fawp&  ton  tfcenj.  As  a  result  also  of  (^cb  a 
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failure  some  religions  have  given  up  altogether  the  search  after  God  as 
futile  and  have  been  driven  to  the  denial  of  his  existence  and  to  a  con- 
struction of  systems  which  they  call  religious,  but  for  which  they  dispense 
with  the  need  of  the  avowal  or  hypothesis  of  a  supernatural  being.  From 
the  stand-point  of  these  religions,  therefore,  the  definition  of  religion  based 
upon  a  belief  in  the  supernatural,  would  be  too  narrow,  and  would  declare 
,-our  proposal  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  Godless  one ;  but  the  new  con- 
ception of  God  changes  the  whole  situation  and  the  view-point  ;  and 
surcharges  all  religions  with  a  newer  and  fresher  theism  practicable  and 
realisable  if  only  men's  minds  were  made  up. 

The  universal  religion  points  out  an  objectively  existing  principle  of 
harmony  between  all  men  and  other  members  of  creation  ami  enjoins  on 
each  man  separately  a  sincere  and  devoted  search  after  it  (the  principle 
of  harmony).  It  aims  at  the  fostering  of  the  understanding  and  knuw ledge 
of  the  nature  of  this  harmony  and  at  its  realisation  which  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  mankind  have  greatly  missed.  It  judges  most  of  the 
variations  among  men  as  accidental,  ft  points  out  that  caste,  creed,  class, 
money,  power,  position  or  station  in  life,  place  and  time  of  birth  are 
mere  accidents  and  while  they  may  help  as  means  to  the  realisation  of 
the  essential,  they  are  not  in  themselves  the  essential.  The  feeling  of 
pride  or  pomp  amounting  to  the  hatred  of  others  and  disregard  of  their 
rights  is  out  of  place,  and  not  only  betrays  a  sad  ignorance  of  the  essential 
and  the  universal  or  the  God  present  in  us  all,  but  keeps  us  miles  apart 
from  the  ideal  of  harmony  or  oneness  which  Is  the  root  and  basis  of  all 
particular  religions.  Buddhism  tried  to  bring  out  this  universal  In  the 
form  of  its  Injunctions  but  neglected  or  rejected  Cod  Instead  of  pointing 
out  that  the  principle  of  harmony  which  was  the  object  of  Its  search  was 
Itself  the  God  of  which  man  was  In  search  ever  since  he  was  feorn.  There 
Js  a  religious  society  In  India  which  also  does  the  same  thing.  It  points 
out  the  ideal  and  marks  It  out  as  the  highest  object  worthy  of  our  attain- 
ment, but  does  not  point  out  that  the  baals  of  this  idea!  I  lei  In  the  actual 
or  objective  presence  of  the  universal  and  the  essential  or  the  principle 
of  harmony  in  all  members  of  creation.  Comte  preached  his  religion 
of  humanity  but  failed  to  point  out  the  presence  of  this  universal  and 
absolute  In  the  midst  of  Its  vast  multiplicity  or  variation  or  the  presence  of 
this  all-pervading  principle  of  unity  !n  the  midst  of  the  itntnense  plurality* 
But  whether  seperate  religions  speak  of  this  universality  or  not,  they  all 
participate  in  the  possession  of  this  common  aim  tad  Ideal,  namely,  the 
realisation  of  this  tiarmotiy  among  all  members  of  tts  creation.  The 
existence  of  the  principle  of  harmony  and  ttte  aim  to  realise  ft  In  the 
shape  of  the  universal  harmony  glvet  a  common  basta  to  ill  particular 
religions;  and  eliminating  the  different  crudities,  narrowness^  fibs  and 
fictions  Into  which  moef  of  them  have  been  involved  to  which  are  purely 
accidental  to  them  and  are  no  part  of  their  essence,  bids  fair  to  bring 
them  into  a  harmonious  unity  of  the  One,  True  and  Universal  KellgJon 
as  m  object  of  acceptance  by  all  men  irroftpoctive  of  plate  or  community 
,  to  wfetefi  tfeey  b#k«pj. 

Nor  does  tljte  sottfHofi  base  our  new  religion  on  fear.  Some  forms 
of  religion  ctre  base4  on  fear,  say  lor  example,  the  rotlgton  prevailing 
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•among  the  snake-worshipping  people.  But  this  new  religion  is  actuated 
by  the  desire  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs  and  is  supported  oh  the 
omnipresent  or  the  all-pervading  principle  of  harmony.  It  is  new  not  in 
the  possession  of  this  aim  but  only  in  the  discovery  of  the  common  basis 
of  religions.  The  principle  of  harmony  which  is  present  in  all  members 
of  creation  will  be  a  guiding  light  or  pilot  towards  the  working  out  of  the 
consummation  or  realisation  of  this  ideal. 

If  it  be  said  that  a  principle  could  not  be  worshipped,  the  answer  is 
that  it  is  principle  alone  that  can  be  worshipped.  A  principle  alone  can 
be  absolute  and  free  from  any  charge  of  relativity  and  that  we  worship 
persons  only  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  embodiments  of  principles. 
A  religion  of  principles  alone,  says  Vivekananda,  could  be  acceptable  by  all 
tnen.  We  want  a  God  who  is  a  God  of  principles.  An  embodied  God 
is  divested  of  its  body  as  soon  as  men's  minds  develop  a  capacity  to 
concentrate  themselves  on  principles.  The  worship  of  principles  is  the 
only  true  worship,  the  only  unchanging  and  impartial  worship — worship 
that  has  no  undue  leaning  on  any  side.  While  an  embodied  God  may  be 
prayed  to  by  persons  or  parties  of  conflicting  interests,  to  a  God  of 
principles  such  a  prayer  could  not  be  sent  at  all.  For  then  the  contradic- 
tion is  soon  found  out  and  killed;  reconciliation  takes  place  and  friendship 
and  harmony  are  the  result. 

The  universal  religion  fights  shy  of  all  prejudices.  It  discards  all 
slavery  of  thought  and  champions  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  respect* 
It  is  humane  and  just  and  is  no  respecter  of  private  idiosyncrasies.  It 
gives  no  commands.  Persuasion,  brotherhood  and  love  are  its  creed. 
Nor  could  prejudice  and  partiality  be  the  ingredients  of  the  particular 
religious  systems.  They  would  be  intrinsically  inconsistent  if  they  included 
these  in  themselves.  Such  disagreeable  elements  In  a  religion  could  be 
only  a  personal  equation  of  the  founders  themselves  and  no  part  of  the 
system  they  preached.  Moreover  prejudice  or  permission  to  persecute 
or  make  a  religious  war  implies  self-contradiction  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders.  Under  the  shade  of  the  universal  religion,  truth  is  not  jeo- 
pardised, nor  is  goodness  compromised.  Under  its  influence  the  evil  of 
caste  must  go;  the  arrogance  of  class  can  exist  no  more;  the  institution 
of  war  must  close  j  the  varieties  of  station  in  life  must  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  necessary  vocational  differences  and  so  occupying  each  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature ;  the  avenue  to  perpetual  peace  and  progress 
opens  out;  and  we  usher  In  the  era  of  peace  and  good-will  unto  al! 
mankind.* 


B«*u!  at  th«  ftemvt*  Sawion  of  fek»  Indian  Philoso 


SWAMI   VIVEKANANDA 

BY  NACUBNDRANATH 


Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  SwamI  Vlvekanandt 
went  to  his  rest,  and  every  year  that  passes  is  bringing  fresh  recognition 
of  his  greatness  and  widening  the  circle  of  appreciation,  But  the  genera* 
tlon  that  knew  him  ia  life  and  heard  his  voice  is.  also  passing  with  the 
years.  Such  of  his  contemporaries  as  ire  left  -nwe.it  -to  his  memory  and 
to  their  coctntrymen  to  place  •.  on/record  their  Jrapwsions  of  .one  who,  by 
universal  assent,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  as  wtll  .as  tine  of  the 
world's  great  men.  There  Is  ft®  need  -to  -repeat  the  story  of  his  life,  for 
that  has  be«n  well  and  'fully  -done  by  MB  disciples  -in  .the  four  volumes. 
compiled  by  them,  but  one  who  knew  him  as  I  did  may  -endeavour  to 
strike  a  persona!  and  reminiscent  note,  and  to  recall,  so  far  as  memory 
may  serve,  some  small  details  of  large  significance,  »nd  the  traits  of' 
character  and  the  bearing  that  distinguished  him  from  the  people  around 
him,  I  Icnew  him  when  he  was  an  unknown  '  and  ordinary  lad  for  1  was 
at  college  with  him'  and  I  knew  film  when  he  returned  from  America  In 
the  fall  blaze  of  fame  and  glory,  He  stayed  with  me  for  several  days 
and  told  me  without  reserve  everything  that  had  happened  .in  the  years 
that  we  had  lost  sight  ..of  each.  .other.  Finally*  I  -.met  him  at  the  ..fnonaa- 
Uary.^at  B»iur  utar  •  Calcutta  statly  before  hit  death,  .In.  -.whatever  re-' 
iates  to  him  I  shall  speak  of  what  I  fataitt  from-  hinualf  iitd  not  from 


Tha  additions  In  India  were  very  peculiar  when  Swami  Vivekananda 
first  attracted  public  attention.  The  Imposition  of  a  foreign  domination  and 
the  grafting  of  a  foreign  culture  had  produced  a  pernicious  effect  on  Indian 
life  and  Indian  thought.  The  ancient  idesls  were  either  forgotten  or 
obscured  by  the  meretricious  glamour  of  western  materialism,  There  was 
>W  air  of  tuicpaUty  about  most  of  the  progressive  movements  in  India.  In 
every  field*  of  activity  $  sort,  of  mtug  uncttiousness  Ji*d  replaced  the  single- 
minded  eamestaess  and  d»v«ti<in  of  the  jncksnt  Hmes.  Hie  old  jmoorims 
of  steadfast  purpose  had  been  slipped  and  everything  was  adrift  ,«nd  at 
the  mercy  of  every  wind  and  wave  from  owtt  Ide  India,  The  ancient  Aryan 
had  realized  that  there  could  be  no  achievement  without  sacrifice  and  self- 
surrender,  The  modern  Indian  In  his  new  environment  landed  that 
surrender  was  not  necessary  for  attainment.  Following  the  entmpie  of  the 
West  the  Indian  reformer  did  his  work  while  living  In  comfort  and  t*m* 
Hie  method  followed  was  that  of  ttie  diksttmst«f  twtdting  the  surface  of 
great  problems,  but  stidom  attempting  to  profee  deeper*  M,m  with  m 
eloquent  tongue  and  the  gift  of  persuasive  speech  stirred  the  emotion* 
and  feelings  of  titeJr  towwt  but  $*e  0ff$t  w«s  mm  or  lese 
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because  of  the  lack  of  strength  in  the  appeals.  The  conditions  in  India 
might  be  described  as  a  flux  if  there  were  any  assurance  of  a  return  of 
the  tide.  Perhaps  there  was  no  conscious  self-deception  but  people  were 
deceived  and  mistook  the  sham  for  the  reality.  The  placid  self-compla- 
cence noticeable  everywhere  was  an  unmistakable  sign  of  growing  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  resist  the  inroads  of  habits  of  thought  and  ideals  of 
life  destructive  of  everything  that  is  enduring,  everything  that  Is  real  in 
the  long  established  order  of  things  in  India. 

In  the  midst  of  these  depressing  surroundings  was  the  quiet  and 
scarcely  noticed  emergence  of  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa  after  a  period  of 
preparation  and  meditation  unknown  to  the  people  about  him.  He  was 
practically  an  unlettered  man  like  some  of  the  great  prophets  of  old,  and 
by  occupation  he  was  the  priest  of  a  temple,  a  vocation  for  which  he 
became  unfit  later  on.  Ignorant  people  thought  his  mind  was  giving  way, 
but  in  reality  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  spirit  seeking  true  knowledge  and 
finding  its  expression.  And  when  this  was  attained  he  no  longer  avoided 
men,  and  drew  round  him  a  small  band  of  earnest  young  men  who  sought 
for  guidance  from  him  and  endeavoured  to  follow  his  teachings.  Many  of 
his  sayings  have  been  collected  and  published,  but  these  give  only  a 
faint  indication  of  his  individuality.  It  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth 
that  he  was  one  of  the  elect  who  appear  at  long  intervals  in  the  world  for 
some  great  purpose.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  him  speak  and  I 
felt  then  as  I  feel  now  that  it  is  only  rarely  that  men  have  the  great  good 
fortune  of  listening  to  such  a  man.  The  Paramhansa 's  language  was 
Bengali  of  a  homely  kind ;  he  was  not  supple  of  speech  as  he  spoke  witli 
a  slight  though  delightful  stammer,  but  his  words  held  men  enthralled 
by  the  wealth  of  spiritual  experience,  the  inexhaustible  store  of  simile  and 
metaphor,  the  unequalled  powers  of  observation,  the  bright  and  subtle 
humour,  the  wonderful  catholicity  of  sympathy  and  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
wisdom. 

Among  the  young  lads  and  men  attracted  by  the  magnetic  personality 
of  the  Paramhansa  was  Narendra  Nath  Datta,  afterwards  known  as  Swaml 
Vivekananda,  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
young  men  who  used  to  visit  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa.  He  was  an  aver- 
age student  with  no  promise  of  brilliance,  because  he  was  not  destined  to 
win  any  prize  of  the  learned  or  unlearned  professions,  but  the  Master  early 
picked  him  out  from  the  rest  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  him.  MHe 
Is  a  thousand-petalled  lotus, "  said  the  Paramhansa,  meaning  that  the 
lad  was  one  of  those  who  come  fully  equipped  into  the  world  for  a 
great  purpose  and  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  The  reference  was  to  the 
spiritual  sphere  since  the  Paramhansa  took  no  account  of  worldly  success, 
Ramkrishna  Paramhansa  could  not  only  read  faces  with  unerring  accuracy 
but  he  had  also  extraordinary  psychic  power,  which  was  demonstrated  In 
the  case  of  Vivekananda  himself.  That  young  man  was  not  very  regular 
In  his  visits  to  the  Paramftansiu  On.  one  occasion  he  was  absent  for 
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several  weeks.  The  Paramhansa  made  repeated  enquiries  about  him  and! 
ultimately  charged  one  of  Vivekananda's  friends  to  bring  him,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Paramhansa  lived  in  the  temple  of  Dakshineswar* 
some  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  The  Paramhansa  added  that  when 
Narendra  came  he  wished  to  see  him  alone.  Accordingly,  there  was  no 
one  else  in  the  room  when  Narendra  came  to  see  the  Paramhansa.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  entered  the  room  the  Paramhansa  left  his  seat  and  saying, 
"Why  have  you  been  staying  away  when  I  wanted  to  see  you?"  approached 
the  lad  and  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  chest  wilh  a  finger.  On  the  instant 
— these  are  V!vekananda*s  own  words —the  lad  saw  it  flash  of  dazzling 
light  and  felt  himself  swept  off  his  feet,  and  he  cried  out  in  alarm,  "What 
are  you  doing  to  me?  I  have  parents,**  The  Parnmhansa  patted  him 
on  the  back  and  soothed  him,  saying  **There»  theret  that  will  do/* 

Shortly  after  this  incident  Vivekananda  became  mt  aeeepfcii  disciple 
of  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa.  The  number  of  these  disciples  was  very 
small  and  the  Paramhansa  was  very  careful  in  choosing  them.  Every  one 
of  these  disciples  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  unrelnxing  discipline 
more  than  Spartan  in  its  severity.  There  was  no  sprmn- feed  ing  *md 
coddling.  The  Paramhansa  '$  prediction  about  VivekAnanda  was  not 
communicated  to  any  publicity  buresu,  and  he  and  his  fellow-disciples 
were  always  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  Master,  Vows,  vraias  of  great 
hardship,  were  imposed  upon  the  disciples  and  the  discipline  was  main** 
tained  unbroken  even  after  the  passing  of  the  Paramhansa.  Vivekananda 
went  to  Benares,  and  It  was  there  that  he  acquired  the  correct  enuncla* 
tiou  and  the  sonorotis  chanting  of  the  hymns  and  the  mantras  which  he 
recited  very  Impressively  at  times  in  a  deep  musical  voice,  I  Have  heard 
him  singing  in  a  fine  tenor  voice  at  the  request  of  friends  and  as  art 
orator  there  were  both  power  and  music  In  his  voice, 

Ramkrishtia  Pararnhansa  frequently  passed  into  a  trance  or  Samadhi, 
The  exciting  cause  was  invariably  some  spiritual  experience  or  some  new 
spiritual  perception,  On  one  occasion— it  was  in  JS81—I  formed  one  of 
a  party  that  had  gone  with  Keshufe  Chunder  Sen  by  river  to  see  the 
Paramhansa.  He  was  brought  on  board  our  steamer,  which  belonged  to 
Maharaja  Nripendra  Narayan  Bhtip  of  Kuch  Behar,  Keishub*®  »oft*in-i»w, 
The  Paramhansa  as  Is  well  known  was  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess  Kali* 
but  he  was  also  an  adept  in  the  contemplation  of  Brahman,  the  formless, 
Nimkam,  and  had  some  previous  conversation  with  Keshub  on  this  subject. 
He  was  setting  close  to  Keshub  facing  him,  and  the  conversation  was 
practically  a  monologue,  for  either  Kestiub  or  some  one  else  would  put  a 
brief  question  and,  In  answer,  the  Paramliaasa  with  Ills  marvellous  gift  of 
speech  and  Illustration  would  hold  his  hearers  entranced.  A!I  of  us  there 
hung  breathless  upon  his  words.  And  gradually  the  conversation  eame 
rotuod  to  Nirakara  (formless)  Brafimtn,  when  the  Paramhaasa,  after 
repeating  the  word  Wratoa  two  or  three  times  to  hlm»elft  pa^wsd  Into  a 
state  of  Samodhl*  Except  ttie  ri$d!ty  of  the  body  t&er*  was  oo  quivering 
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of  the  muscles  or  nerves,  no  abrupt  or  convulsive  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  fingers  of  the  two  hands  as  they  lay  in  his  lap  were  slightly  curled. 
But  a  most  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  face.  The  lips  were 
slightly  parted  as  if  in  a  smile,  with  the  gleam  of  the  white  teeth  in 
between.  The  eyes  were  half  closed  with  the  balls  and  pupils  partly 
visible,  and  over  the  whole  countenance  was  an  ineffable  expression  of 
the  holiest  and  most  ecstatic  beatitude.  We  watched  him  in  respectful 
silence  for  some  minutes  after  which  Trailokya  Nath  Sanyal,  known  as 
the  singing  apostle  in  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  sect,  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  and  the  Paramhansa  slowly  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  inquiringly  around  him  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  resumed  the 
conversation.  No  reference  was  made  either  by  him  or  any  one  else 
to  his  trance. 

On  another  occasion  the  Paramhansa  wanted  to  see  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  Calcutta.  His  eagerness  was  like  a  child's  and  would  not 
brook  any  delay.  There  were  times  when  his  ways  were  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  saying  in  the  Srimad  Bhagavatam  that  the  mufcta, 
the  emancipated  and  the  wise,  is  to  be  known  by  his  childlike  playfulness. 
A  cab  was  sent  for  and  the  Paramhansa  accompanied  by  some  disciples 
.was  driven  the  long  distance  from  Dakshlneswar  to  Alipur.  When  he 
entered  the  gardens  the  people  with  him  began  showing  him  the  various 
animals  and  aquatic  collections  but  he  would  not  even  look  at  them. 
"Take  me  to  see  the  lion,"  he  insisted.  Standing  in  front  of  the  lion's 
cage  he  mused,  "This  is  the  Mother's  mount" — the  goddess  Kali  in  the 
form  of  Durga  or  Parvati  is  represented  as  riding  a  lion— and  straightway 
passed  into  SamadhL  He  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  supporting  arms 
around  him.  On  regaining  consciousness  he  was  invited  to  stroll  round 
the  gardens  and  see  the  rest  of  the  collection.  "I  have  seen  the  king 
of  the  animals.  What  else  is  there  to  see?"  replied  the  Paramhansa. 
And  he  went  back  to  the  waiting  carriage  and  drove  home.  There  seems 
to  be  an  obvious  incongruity  between  the  predisposing  causes  of  Samadht 
on  these  two  occasions.  On  the  first,  it  was  the  contemplation  of  the 
Ntrakara  Brahman,  a  high  and  abstruse  spiritual  concept  ;  on  the  second, 
It  was  merely  the  sight  of  a  caged  Hon.  But  in  both  instances  the  process 
of  the  concentration  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  is  the  same.  In  one,  it  is 
the  intense  realisation  of  the  supreme  Brahman  without  form ;  In  the 
other,  ft.  Is  a  realization  in  the  spirit  of  a  visual  symbolism  inseparably 
associated  with  the  goddess  Kali.  In  both  cases  a  single  spiritual  thought 
occupies  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  obliterates  the 
sense  of  the  ofojeeti ve  world  and  leads  to  Samadhi*  No  photograph  taken 
of  the  Paramhansa  In  Samadhi  ever  succeeded  In  reproducing  the  inward 
glow,  the  expression  of  divine  ecstasy,  Brahmananda,  stamped  on  the 
countenance. 

As   a    young   enthusiast   passing   through   a   probation   of   discipline 
desired  that  he  should  have  the  experience  of  continuous 
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Samadki.  The  Pararnhansa  explained  to  him  that  this  was  unlikely  as  he 
had  to  do  important  work  in  the  cause  of 'religion.  But  Vivektmanda  would 
not  be  dissuaded  and  once  while  sitting  in  meditation  he  fell  into  Sam&dhL 
The  Paramhansa,  when  apprised  o!  it  said,  **Let  him  enjoy  it  for  a  time.** 
Vivekananda  realized  afterwards  that  the  Master  was  right,  and  the 
time  came  when  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Master  he  held  aloft 
the  torch  of  Truth  In  distant  lands  and  proclaimed  that  the  light  of 
knowledge  comes  from  the  East, 

Under  the  vow  of  poverty  and  mendicancy  Vivtkananda  travelled 
widely  in  northern  and  southern  India  for  eight  years*  and  his  experiences, 
as  may  be  imagined,  were  varied.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  he  had  first-hand  knowledge  **?  the  evil 
influence  of  professional  sadhus,  He  knew  intimately  the  village  life  of 
the  TelufMT  and  Tamil-speaking  peoples  and  he  found  his  earliest  admirers 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  He  was  in  Behar  when  there  was  great  excite- 
ment in  that  Province  on  account  of  the  marking  of  mango  trees  with 
lumps  of  mud  mixed  with  verrnHHon  and  seed  grain.  In  a  number  of 
districts  in  Behar  numerous  mango  topes  were  discovered  marked  In  this 
fashion.  The  trustees  of  an  empire  as  the  Government  in  this  country 
somewhat  theatrically  call  themselves  may  have  a  lofty  function  but  they 
have  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  the  official  mind  was  fitted  with  fore- 
bodings of  some  impending  grave  peril,  The  wonderful  secret  police  got 
busy  at  once,  and  it  was  shrewdly  surmised  ihar  the  marks  on  the  mango 
trees  bore  a  family  resemblance  to  the  mysterious  chapattx  which  were 
circulated  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  The  villagers, 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  foy  the  sudden  incursion  of  armed  and  un- 
armed* but  not  the  less  terrible  an  that  account,  authority  Jit  their  midst 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  authorship  of  these  minister  marks,  Suspicion 
next  rested  upon  the  itinerant  Sadhus  wandering  all  over  the  country  *nd 
they  were  arrested  wholesale  for  some  time  though  they  had  to  be  let  of? 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  the  recent  facilities  of  Regulations  and 
Ordinances  did  not  tftta  exist,  It  was  found  out  afterward*  thit  the 
marking  of  mango  trees  was  merely  by  way  of  an  agricultural  matcot  for 
a  good  mango  or  general  crops,  Vivekananda  had  to  get  yp  early  in  the 
morning  and  to  trudge  along  the  grand  trunk  road  or  tom«  village  ?mtt* 
until  some  one  offered  him  some  food,  or  the  hcsat  of  the  sun  0omf»elle4t 
him  to  rest  under  a  roadside  tree.  One  morning  m  he  w*«  trumping  along 
as  usual  he  heard  a  shout  behind  him  calling  upon  him  to  halt  H«  turned 
round  and  saw  a  mounted  police  officer,  bearded  and!  it*  full  pmGply, 
swinging  a  switch  and  followed  by  some  policemen.  As  h«  omit  up  **» 
inquired  in  the  well  known  gentle  vole*  affected  by  Indian  policemen 
who  Vivekananda  was.  **A«  you  see,  Khan  Saheb/*  replied 
"I  am  a  Sadhu.**  "All  Sadhus  are  budmashes,**  sententloutfy 
the  Sub-Inspector  of  Police.  As  fx»i!cemen  In  India  are  known  awer  to 
teJI  an  untruth  sucti  an  obirtous  fact  could  not  lie  dlsp«f«d,  **T0«f 
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along  with  me  and  I  shall  see  that  you  are  put  in  jail,"  boomed  the  police 
officer.  "For  how  long?"  softly  asked  Vivekananda.  "Oh,  it  may  be 
for  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month/'  Vivekananda  went  nearer  him  and  in 
an  ingratiating  and  appealing  voice  said,  "Khan  Saheb,  only  for  a  month? 
Can  you  not  put  me  away  for  six  months,  or  at  least  three  or  four 
months?'*  The  police  officer  stared  and  his  face  fell.  "Why  do  you  wish 
to  stay  in  jail  longer  than  a  month?"  he  asked  suspiciously.  Vivekananda 
replied  in  a  confidential  tone,  "Life  in  the  jail  is  much  better  than  this. 
The  work  there  is  not  hard  compared  with  this  wearisome  tramp  from 
morning  till  night.  My  daily  food  is  uncertain  and  I  have  often  to  starve. 
In  the  jail  I  shall  have  two  square  meals  a  day.  I  shall  look  upon  you 
as  my  benefactor  if  you  lock  me  up  for  several  months."  As  he  listened 
a  look  of  disappointment  and  disgust  appeared  on  the  Khan  Saheb  Js  face 
and  he  abruptly  ordered  Vivekananda  to  go  away. 

The  second  encounter  with  the  police  took  place  in  Calcutta  itself. 
Vivekananda  with  some  of  his  fellow-disciples  was  living  in  a  suburb  of 
Calcutta  quietly  pursuing  his  studies  and  rendering  such  small  social 
service  as  came  his  way.  One  day  he  met  a  police  officer  who  was  a 
friend  of  Vivekananda *s  family.  He  was  a  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  and  had  received  a  title  and  decoration 
for  his  services.  He  greeted  Vivekananda  cordially  and  invited  him  to 
dinner  for  the  same  evening.  There  were  some  other  visitors  when 
Vivekananda  arrived.  At  length  they  left  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
dinner.  Instead,  the  host  spoke  about  other  matters  until  suddenly 
lowering  his  voice  and  assuming  a  menacing  look  he  said,  "Come,  now, 
you  had  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell  me  the  truth.  You  know 
you  cannot  fool  me  with  your  stories  for  I  know  your  game.  You  and 
your  gang  pretend  to  be  religious  men,  but  I  have  positive  information 
that  you  are  conspiring  against  the  Government."  "What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Vivekananda,  amazed  and  indignant,  "What  conspiracies  are  you 
speaking  of,  and  what  have  we  to  do  with  them?"  "That  is  what  I  want 
to  know,"  coolly  replied  the  police  officer.  "I  am  convinced  it  is  some 
nefarious  plot  and  you  are  the  ringleader.  Out  with  the  whole  truth  and 
then  I  shall  arrange  that  you  are  made  an  approver."  "If  you  know 
everything,  why  don*t  you  come  and  arrest  us  and  search  our  house?" 
said  Vivekananda,  and  rising  he  quietly  closed  the  door.  Now,  Viveka- 
nanda  was  an  athletic  young  man  of  a  powerful  build  while  the  police 
officer  was  a  puny,  wizened  creature.  Turning  round  upon  him 
Vivekananda  said,  "You  have  called  me  to  your  house  on  a  false  pretext 
and  have  made  a  false  accusation  against  me  and  my  companions.  That  is 
your  profession,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  taught  not  to  resent 
an  insult.  If- 1  had  been  a  criminal  and  a  conspirator  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  me  from  wringing  your  neck  before  you  could  call  ottt 
lor  help.  As  It  Is  I  leave  you  In  peace,**  And  Vivekananda  opened  tti& 
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door  and  went  out,  leaving  the  redoubtable  police  officer  speechless  with 
ill-concealed  fright.  Neither  Vivekananda  nor  his  companions  were  ever 
again  molested  by  this  man. 

l  To  be  continued) 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 

[  VUDAXTASA.UA  ] 
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i  I  *««)  i  W 

Of  these,  A'f/va  and  other1  works  serve  the  necessary2 
of  purifying  OIL-  Huddlifi  ;  but4  the  Ujwwnd  chiefly 
aims  at  the  concentration1'  of  the  Chitta,  as  in  such  Shruti 
passages,  "Brahnmnas  seek  to  know  this  Self  by  the  stiuly  of 
the  Veda»»  by  sacrifice6*'  (Brih.  Ujm.  4.  4,  2;*}  etc,;  as  well  as7 
in  such  Smriti  passages,  **Thcy  destroy  sins  by  practising 
austerities1*  (Manu  12.  104), 

ft  Oth&r  works  -  The1   Ntilmittika    and    Pr&yatltthitta    work*   lire    in- 

cluded. comp.  smriti,  fnewfafa»V<  fihjt  i^Dew^^^^^^y^K 

sins  by  the  performance  «f  tlif  Nit  yd  and  thti  $aimittik&  \vorkt." 
Comp.  Gita  18.  45»  **A  1%  ^Ipr^TOIS  f4fefitWW«!fi"  '*1««  Ap«»tamb* 
Pharmashaatra  says,  *'Mcn  t»(  »t'Vi*riii  rant?*  anc)  orclvrai  mrh  cU*voted 
to  his  respective  dutie»,  reap  tlit*  fruits  of  their  nctionn  nftrr  liealh"— 
and  then  by  the  residual  Karma  attain  to  tiirthn  in  suprrior  cotuitrics,, 
castes  and  families,  puiftcfwrti  «»f  ctmiparutivt'Iy  Huprriwr  D!mnimt  span 
of  !ife»  learning,  conduct,  wealth,  liapjiittt'iui  «nd  intelligence,** 

2  Necessary—  The  word  />ardm  in  the  text  di#»  not  mean  "principal/* 
otherwise  the  Shrati  passage  that  fallows  would  be  mraningleas,  The 
purification  of  intellect  is  only  the  secondary  means,  the  chief  one  being 
the  t-agerneft8  for  knowledge.  The  Nitya  and  other  work«  are  generally 
performed  with  three  aim®  in  view,  vi*,»  (i)  the  acqulaition  of  wealth 
or  knowledge  (not  the  highest),  (a)  the  purificatimx  of  heart,  (3)  sur- 
rendering the  result  to  the  Lord.  In  ai*y  case  the  pttrifie&ticm  <*f  heart 
13  an  inevitable  effect,  Tht  following  ix*Autifui  passage  from 
the  Naiskk&rmy&*Sid&hi  ii*  53)  shews  how  the  performance  dE 
the  Niiya  Karma  leada  by  successive  stages  to  the  attninmcm  of  the 
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highest  knowledge: 


Jj  cfctt  'T^n^TT^i,  <cf5i   ^ 


3  Buddhi  —  The  determinative  faculty.  In  order  to  perceive  a.n 
object,  the  first  thing  that  is  required  is  the  outward  instrument  of  the 
senses  ;  then  there  is  the  organ  which  is  really  in  the  brain  ;  and  the 
third  is  the  mind  which  joins  the  two.  The  impression  thus  gained  of 
an  object  is  presented  to  the  Buddhi  which  reacts.  Along  with  this 
reaction  flashes  Ahctmkdra  or  the  idea  of  egoism.  The  organs  (Indriyas) 
together  with  the  mind  (Manas),  the  Buddhi  and  the  Ahamkdra  iorm 
the  group  called  Antahkarana  (the  internal  instrument).  They  are  but 
the  various  processes  in  the  miud~sttifi'  called  Chitta.  From  the  infinite 
store-house  of  force  in  nature  the  Chitta  absorbs  some  and  sends  out 
as  thought.  The  outward  objects  always  try  to  cause  distraction  of  the 
Chitta  whose  natural  inclination  is  to  go  back  to  its  pure  state.  Hence 
the  essence  of  Yoga  is  to  restrain  Chitta  from  its  outward  tendency 
and  concentrate  it  on  the  real  nature  of  the  Self,  Comp.  the  first 
aphorism  of  Patanjali's  Yoga-Sutras  ,  "Yoga  is  restraining  the  Chitta 
from  taking  various  forms  (Vritti)." 

4  But  —  The-"  word  distinguishes  the  Up&sanfr  from  works.  The 
Chitta  can  practise  full  concentration  upon  the  object  of  knowledge  as 
enjoined  by  the  Shastras  or  understand  their  subtle  meaning  only  when 
the  Ruddhl  is  purified  of  the  effects  of  its  accumulated  sins  by  the 
performance  of  the  Nitya  and  other  works. 

5  Concentration   etc.  —  See  note  on  Buddhi. 

6  Sacrifice—  -The  concluding  portion  of  the  passage  is  "by  gifts,  by 
penance,  by  fasting,  and  he  who  knows  It  becomes  M-Kni/' 

7  As  well  as—  The  word  cha  in  the  text  implies  that  the  knowledge 
of  Brahman  is  attained  only  when  the  Chitta  is  purified  of  its  sins.    This 
is  supported  by  the  Smriti  passage  in  the  text.] 


14.  The  other1  •  results^  of  tlie  Ntiya.3.and  the  Naimittika 
Kartna  and  of  the  Upd$and-&re  the  attainment  of  the  Pitrilakcfi 
and  the  Saty  aloha  ;  as  in  Sruti  passages  such  as,  ^By6  sacrifice 
the  world  of  the  Fathers,  by  knowledge  (Updsand)  the  world 
of  the  Devas  (are  gamed).**  (Briha.  Upa.  x,  5,  16). 

Ci  Othef—  The  direct  result  is  meant.  Purification  of  the  Buddhi 
«tc.  as  given  in  the  preceding  text  is  only  an  indirect  but  inevitable 
efCect, 
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2  jResj/Ms—  The  performance  of  the  Nilya  and  the  .V<ifwffttfe«  works 
leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  PitrihkQ  whereas  If  p&  sand  helps  the 
aspirant  to  attain  Uu:  Satyalvka. 

SNitya  etc.  —  The  Frayashchitta  rites  or  the  pemineen  have  been 
excluded  as  they  do  not  product'  any  result  after  di-aih.  f»nt  in  cases 
of  tlit:  Nttya  and  the  Nahnitiika  \u»rks  additional  results,  U^ides  going 
to  the  higher  worlds,  have  heen  mentioned  in  the  scripture's, 

4  J'i'M/0/ca—  According    to    the    Hindu    Pnrann*    the    itrnhmAnrtn    or 
the  universe   is  divide*!   into  fourteen   planes,    vi/,,,   .S'tzf.v*!,    f'apa,   Mahat 
Jana,    Svah,    tfhuvah    ninth,    Atata,     I'itala,    Sttttfla,    T«iM/al«»(    Mahfitalat 
Ras&tala  and     lYiMte,    T/u1    .S'afj'<i    /r»fc«,    the    hi^ht'^t    plane,    is    divided 
into     three     sub-platteB     viss.,     KwltwiflJcifca,      r<sA«u^/f«     and     Shii*®-* 
loka.    The  soul   never  eoniea  Imek   from   the  .S'«ify<jf**/i'rt.     Hut    it   returns 
to  this   earth   from  the    ntillok&   \\hieh     hi-Um^s    to    the     /ili)ii>ar*/tifea. 
The  planes  from  the  Satyahika  to  tlu-  Siw-Mtn  are  knoun  as  tin*  f>n«a- 
2«lf(i  or  the  region  of  the  Oocis, 

5  Ity  etc,--  As  to  how  the   pcrformanre   r»f   wnrkn   Mich   as  the  Nity& 
and  the   Nahnilttka  leads   to  the   attaintnetit   r»f  tl»r    /'rf/t/Jofcu   whidi    is 
snid  to  lie  n*ah"st-f]  by  the  ohsequiaJ  oMatiojjH   fShfftddhn!   only,   we  the 
Vidvonnianorttnjini  ('tmimt'ntdn'*  \ 

'-^t^^'lwt^fci^^ 

*   I   tH 


15,     The  meauH  for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge:-—  cHscri- 

mination  <jf  things,  real  and  unreitl  ;  renunciation  of  the*  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  actions  in  this  wwlc!  or  hereafter  ;  six 
treasures,  such  as,  self-control  etc.  ;  and  the?  ciemre  for  freedom, 


16.     Discnminatiun  of  things,  real  tiiitl  unreal  :--this  c^n» 

-  ol  the  disienniinfttion  that  *  Brahman  a  lotto  ib  the  real1  sub- 
stance while  all  things  other  than  It  are  unreal.*2 

IDifterimniaticm  has  been  pfiintrd  out  a$  the  firm  Sadbniui  us  without 
it  renuneiatkm  is  im|xmsi!j]e". 

1  Kcal  -tfnlmiitetl  by  time*  The  kium-knlge  «f  tifaltnmn  m  the 
only  Reality  in  jKMigihle  t»nly  for  him  ubo  IIAH  K*J£  a  grnrrAt  coniprfheu- 
sion  ttt  tlie  import  of  the  »c*ri|>t»res  nntl  who  is  an  adept  in  the  Hcience 
of  inference  There  are  inntmK*riible  Hhrnti  pftuRagfii  which  point  out 
that  Brahman  alone  is  real,  From  inference  also  we  cam  airtv®  «t  this 
conclusion,  I-or  whatever  m  divinihlc  cannot  he  real*  &gain  Ak&$h® 
and  other  material  ofoieetii  which  have  a  beginning,  cannot  foe  real. 
Hence  Brahman  alone,  which  h»s  no  twiginning  *>r  which  cannot  be 
to  feaire  parts,  is  real. 

2  U«r«a*~~Wlmt  fs  ofrpo«edl  to  res!.] 
{To  be  c 
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Tolstoy  and  India 

Students  of  Tolatoy  have  nfu-n  n<4e-<!  thai  IJIH  ]tlnluM<{»hy  inclines 
mare  towards  the  Oriental  than  the  Occidental,  That  h;is  been  tjik-  of 
the  main  reasons  of  his  gn  nt  popularity  aiiu»m»  the  urii  ntnl  readers. 
But  it  was  not  generally  known  that  the  Oriental  Jlavtmr  of  his  serious 
writings  was  due  mainly  tu  his  iM'ufnni.l  studn  s  <»i  Use  Mrti  nt.tl  1'hilu- 
sophies  and  religions.  M.  Paul  Hmikoii,  ,1  "lending  Russian  lti<»nraph<ir 
of  JUeo  Tobtoy  and  the  constant  companion  of  the  Russian  sa^e  (luring 
the  last  few  years  of  his  lifts"  ol»erv<s  in  omrse  of  tin-  F'*r<"uord  of  his 
latest  work,  Tolstoy  und  dcr  Orient  Can  Kn>;1i.Hh  Transition  of  the 
Foreword  is  published  in  the  1-Ybnmry  issue  of  the  Mmtan  Krvie.w  to 
\\hieh  we  are  indobtcil  for  the  t\\li;«rts,  ; 

"The  thought  of  making  the  wisilt  ?u  -  >f  the  *  irivnt  •uir«.',i»sihlr'  to  thi* 
Russian  pe<>f>U-  never  left  him.  He  ]>r*jj«'*4ls  «  short  cotnprntiiutn  of  t!ic» 
most  important  rt'Iijjjiotis  and  points  out  th<fir  e^rntml  tttiiiy,  Thin  work 
too  he  cannot  finish  ant!  finally  t-ontt  nts  tiini-elf  \\ith  "Tin-  Thou^htn  of 
the  Sattt'V  in  \vhirh  first  appear  tli*  GO^JH  lt  I-t-sMr  the  ideas  of  SorrnU'S, 
Buddha,  Krishna,  JU*o  Tse,  i'ascal  and  others 

*'At  that  titne,  i.t\t  at  the  iiid  of  Uu*  f«  rnur  and  the  he^immix  of  the 
prcncxit  conlwry,  Tolstoy  t-ojtu-s  i»*  i»e  regarded  an  nn  hitrrtiulumul  gtniiiH 
in  the*  whole  world,  in  all  its  five  pun.%  aiiJ  hi>i  lu'tftonjtltiv  lH't'i>nn*s  the 
<.rntre  of  all  tJie  exertions  voisnetted  with  him, 

"He  m-eives  the  works  of  an  thorn  and  thinker*  front  all  Hides  of  the 
turth  and  e,xchan&4'»  letter*  with  thenu  VUunn,  howev^r»  his  attention  Is 
riveted  on  the  Kaftt  and  the  Orient  reeeJveH  his  nynipitthy  «l>ovf*  all, 

"He  re.ids  the  works  of  Swnmt  Vivt-kanandu  nUnit  the  philowrphy  of 
Yoga  which  appealed  to  him  <*xtrnors!i»jirily,  He  rendn  Unha  Bimrati'a 
h(x>k  about  Krishi'jt,  the  uotkn  *>f  Shri  Shftukara  Ac  hurya  nbcmt  the 
pliiloscjphy  of  Vedcmtii  iintl  4itlu<^. 

"Finally  he  conit*K  into  iiujurduUe  ej?is|o]atnr>  i'^ftintuhUntion^  with 
the  Japanese,  Cliinrtte,  Imiimts  Btahjuans,  Mohuitmtrdans,  with  rrv*>l»- 
tioaists  &nd  with  thoitc  who  oiiidrtnit  fotet  uf  every  kin*!,  Iiutia* 
and  modem,  attracts  him  abow  all,  1!r  r-itriRatly  a&k?*  these  O 
to  keep  befori*  thf«ir  rvrs  the  value  of  th»'ir  vrrcttiuA  amriotit  wiudom  and 
warns  them  against  the  daugeri*  of  thr  W*"»t," 


TH*  Gr««it«r  In  din  S«j«i*»ty 

Ow  the  aotli  October,  1930,  in  ri  nmrtinj;  »t  ("nlnttta  uhrr»* 
nwny  of  the  most  Iranird  £i'nt1"w«-«  of  <  «i«-un«  uitd  r  the 
of  Prof.  Judwnath  Smrkar,  Vice«Chann»i!or  of  tht  Cak»tta  t!uiwr«ity»  was 
inatiKurat^d  the  "Greater  India  fiock'ty,"  M\  rveut  whu-h  vtc  Imlkd 
with  tjront  <!eli«rht.  Wr  hnvi-  Htnrt*  ireei',*d  »K*  |»,ipt?r«  of  the*  Society 
together  with  its  first  builetfa  from  its  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr, 
Hag. 

W«  have  always  held  thut  ttnlesa  the  Indian  mmd  was  foroetglaf 
to  the  cott&dcmsisesd  of  it*  past  «chlevem«nti,  Its  preaetit  strwgfle*  for 
emaH<ifpatl(«i  will  Ik  olten  itt^m  gropi«g»  in  the  dark*  trad  that  &  &fo*t®rS- 
cal  consd<msnes«  w«§  am  todiapenitble  condition  oC  trae  nAtiixwItom*  It 
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vis  a  sad  fact  however  that  we  are  amazingly  ignorant  of  the  achievements 
of  our  fathers.  We  scarcely  know  that  we  are  the  descendants  of  those 
.giants  of  men  whose  cultural  and  spiritual  dominion  extended  from  one 
end  of  Asia  to  the  other,  if  not  farther.  F 

The  Society  pertinently  points  to  this  sad  oblivion  by  the  motto  it 
lias  chosen  for  itself,  dtm&nam  bidhi,  Know  Thyself.  The  Society  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  noble  task  of  bringing  us  back  to  self-conscious- 
ness. It  proposes  to  organise  the  study  of  Indian  culture  in  Greater 
India,  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  researches  into 
•the  history  of  India's  spiritual  and  cultural  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  to  popularise  the  knowledge  of  Greater  India,  etc.,  etc.  Its  interest 
.is  not  limited  to.  India's  past  only,  but  extends  also  to  its  present,  for  it 
proposes  to  study  the  conditions  of  Indian  settlers  in  foreign  lands  and 
aid  them  in  bettering  their  conditions.  It  also  aims  at  organising  Hindu 
Cultural  Missions  to  Greater  India  and  other  lands. 

We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Society  as  one  of  the  happiest 
events  of  the  recent  days.  To  know  oneself  is  to  be  strong,  The 

-proverb  'Knowledge  is  Power*  is  never  truer  than  in  our  case.  To  become 
conscious  of  a  glorious  heritage  is  to  be  filled  with  large  hopes  and  in- 
domitable power.  We  cannot  therefore  too  highly  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  venture  as  the  foundation  of  this  Society  from  the  national  point 

•  of  view. 

From  the  scholastic  stand-point  also,  we  are  sure,  it  has  a  great  use- 
iulness  and  a  bright  future.  Many  of  those  who  are  associated  with  the 
Society  are  well-known  for  their  profound  scholarship  and  enjoy  inter- 
national reputation.  If  they  take  to  their  work  with  earnestness  as  we 
liope  they  will  do,  the  achievements  of  the  Society  are  bound  to  be  very 
fruitful  in  the  advancement  of  historical  knowledge  and  the  Society  may 
one  day  become  a  great  centre  of  the  study  of  Indology. 

We  request  our  readers  to  render  help  to  the  Society  by  becoming 
its  members  and  otherwise.  Comnmnications  may  be  made  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary  at  91,  Upper  Circular  Road,  Calcutta. 

A  useful  Bengali  Magazine 

We  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  Bengali  readers  to  the 
excellent  and  useful  articles  that  are  generally  published  in  the  pages  of 
a  little  Bengali  monthly,  Sw&sthya~Sam&chdr,  edited  by  Kartik  Chandra 
Basuy  Jtf.B.  It  is  as  its  name  implies  devoted  to  matters  of  health,  con- 
siderations of  sanitation,  prevention  of  diseases  and  other  allied  topics. 
"The  articles  are  very  popularly  written  and  sometimes  illustrated.  We 
arc  sure  the  village  population  especially  will  be  much  benefited  by  their 
'perttsal.  The  price  yearly  Is  tjtiite  cheap)  Rs.  a/-  inclusive  of  postage. 
The  paper  can  be  had  of  the  Editor  at  45  Amherst  Street,  Calcutta, 


THE  IDEALS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
RAMKRISHNA  MISSION 

BY  KAMAKHVA  NATH  MITRA,  M,A» 

Principal,  Rajendra  College1,   Faridpur,  Bengal 

{Continued  from.  -page  $i) 

The  restless  activity  of  the  Western  work!  that  disturbs 
the  repose  of  the  soul  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Kanna~Yo#& 
of  India,  The  true  Karnm-Yogtn,  in  the  words  of  Kntcrsoti, 
"must  keep  his  head  in  solitude  and  hand  in  society."  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  activity  of  the  Kamkrishna  Mission. 
The  monks  of  this  Mission  live  in  silence  and  .solitude  at 
regular  intervals—  for  the  life  of  the  spirit  require*  it—and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  silence  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  their  work. 
A  man  cannot  always  work  nor  can  he  always  meditate,  wor- 
ship and  study.  Bhagawait  Ramkrishna  has  frfven  us  a  clear 
warning  against  monotony  in  life.  That  i$  wliy  the  motto 
ol  the  Mission  is  the  harmony  of  the  four  classical  paths  of 
Jnana,  Bhakti,  Karma  and  Yoga, 

Hie  aim  of  the  Mission  is  high  ;  Its  ftkill  in  work  is  match-* 
less.  Still  a  great  deal  more  has  to  IK*  clone.  A  perfect  net* 
work  has  got  to  be  spread  throughout  the  kiigth  and  breadth 
of  the  country.  The  name  of  Kainkrishna-Vivekananda  must 
resound  everywhere  in  the  land,  A  complete  reawakening  of 
Hinduism  must  be  brought  about  at  my  cost.  The  ideals  of 
the  Mission  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha  which  seeni^  to  i*»  chiefly  political  in  its 
outlook.  What  useful  purpose  will  IK?  served  by  the  Maha- 
sabha to  the  cause  ol  the  Hindus*  religion  is  a  matter  not  very 
clear  to  me.  That  the  Hindus  m  a  community  should  organise 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  defence  goes  without  saying. 
But  ualesa  the  true  principles  ,of  Hinduism  are  inculcated  upon 
the  Hindus  and  made  a  living  force  no  Mahasabha  and  no 
Sangathan  will  be  able  to  lift  them  out  of  the  $lough.  Until 
India  is  firmly  set  on  her  feet  and  nttde  to  rear  bar  Jtaad  the 
Mission  cannot  think  of  rest. 


What  is  wanted  n<w  j|jtt<K$  men  m&  moit  money—  tmt 
men  abwe  all.    Men  coming  facward*  money  will  not  be 
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wanting.  That  is  why  Swami  Vivek;ananda  has  said  :  "Money 
is  nothing.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  my  life  I  did  not 
know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  from  ;  but  money  and 
everything  else  I  want  must  come,  because  they  are  my  slaves 
and  not  I  theirs  ;  money  and  everything  else  must  come.  Must 
-—that  is  the  word.  Where  are  the  men?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion." How  forcible  the  words!  What  is  wanted  now  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  strong  and  intelligent  youths  who  will 
take  up  the  work  of  the  Mission  with  perfect  alacrity,  in  whose 
ears  will  constantly  sound  the  voice  of  the  prophet  of  the  age 
and  who>  will  be  the  devoted  practisers  of  the  great  mantram 
(message),  atmano  mokshartham  jagaddhitaya  cha  (for  one's 
own  liberation  and  also  for  the  good  of  the  world).  The  great 
Swami  wanted  only  oae  thousand  such  youths  about  thirty 
years  ago,  That  number  has  not  yet  joined  his  rank  because 
in  his  work  there  is  no  momentary  excitement  but  sober  and 
deliberate  consecration  of  life.  That  verily  the  call  of  the 
Swami  is  the  call  of  the  Motherland,  that  the  Swami's  call  is 
verily  the  call  of  India's  God  is  a  truth  to  be  fully  realised  by 
the  young  men  of  India.  The  area  of  work  is  daily  extending. 
It  will  soon  have  to  be  extended  further  afield.  It  is  not  only 
in  India  but  in  countries  outside — in  fact,  in  all  the  continents 
that  the  message  of  Ramkrishna-Vivekanaada  is  to  be  boldly 
preached.  One  thousand  workers  are  no  longer  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  Mission.  Five  thousand  workers  seem 
to  be  necessary  at  present.  Is  it  too  much  for  the  Mission  to 
expect  five  thousand  strong  and  intelligent  youths  of  character 
out  of  the  three  hundred  millions  of  people  inhabiting  India? 
There  is  no  fear  whatever  that  population  will  decrease. 
Number  is  not  everything.  The  most  important  factor  is 
quality.  What  good  can  the  country  expect  torn  men  no 
better  than  crawling  worms  breeding  fast  and  doing  nothing? 

It  is  five  thousand  competent  workers  that  seem  to  be  the 
present  need  of  the  Mission.  But  how  is  it  that  they  are  not 
forthcoming  itt  spite  of  the  c!ariot>call  of  Vivekananda  still 
tinging  through  the  air?  Obstacles  then  there  undoubtedly 
are.  It  is  the  duty  of  all,  householders  and  Sannyasins  alike, 
to  remove  these  obstacles  to  the  best  of  their  power.  It  is  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  are  teachers  and  joarnaHsts  by  pro- 
fession, for  the  influence  they  exercise  OB  the  thoughts  of 
youth  is  very  potent  indeed,  THE  OBSTACLES  I  REFER 
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TO  APPEAR  TO  ME  TO  BE  SIX  IN  NUMBKU.  The  first* 
obstacle  is  the  absence  from  the  mind  of  our  youths  of  any 
clear  conception  of  the  ethical  ideal  or  the  meaning  of  human 
life.  Their  environment  is  calculated  to  blunt  their  moral 
sense.  That  anything"  has  to  be  clone  beyond  passing 
the  examinations,  marry  ing-  and  earning1  one's  livelihood  as  a 
Government  servant,  pleader  or  doctor  is  n  matter  of  which 
very  few  are  conscious  at  all.  The  supreme  need  of  />ra/i,wa- 
charya  without  which  there  is  no  difference  between  man  and 
beast  is  felt  by  very  few  of  our  youths.  The  second  obstacle 
is  the  want  of  seriousness,  the  spirit  of  irreverence  or  levity 
(a-staddha),  the  tendency  to  make  light  of  everything  however 
grave — a  habit  for  which  Carlyle's  term  is  'persiflage,*  a  habit 
which  he  rightly  considers  to  be  the  bane  of  society.  The 
third  obstacle  is  the  unrestricted  publication  of  pornographic 
literature  In  the  blessed  name  of  Art.  The  fourth  obstacle  is 
brutal  lethargy,  idle  talk  and  foolish  and  demoralising  Dairies 
and  amusements.  The  fifth  obstacle  is  the  pcmldotis  touching 
of  modem  Europe  that  asceticism  is  antisocial,  that  it  is  an 
imperfect,  perverse  and  erroneous  ideal  of  life.  Here  the  fault 
lies  not  less  with  our  older  men  posing  as  teachers*  When  we 
hear  from  a  lofty  platform  the  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
synthesis  of  *®idya  (spirittml  wisdom)  and  cwidya  (nescience) 
constitutes  the  philosophy  of  mir  people  and  when  even  the 
Upanishads  are  quoted  in  support  of  thin  philosophy  then  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  quote  these  very  Upanishacls  and  say  in 
reply :  **  Existing1  deep  in  the  layers  of  Nescience,  yet  flatter- 
ing themselves  as  so  many  sages,  those  wiseacres  move  con- 
stantly round  the  circle  of  birth  and  death  like  the  blind  led 
by  the  blind."  Besides  the  five  obstacles*  just  touched  on  there 
is  another  one — not  least  because  mentioned  last*  It  is 
sEsihettc  Sentimentality  m&sgu&rading  as  mysticism  and 
spirituality  whose  claims  are  Iterated  and  re-iterated  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  press  and  the  "cultured  crowd1*  with  a  persistence 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Its  subtle  poison  is  undermining;  the 
character  of  our  youth  and  its  "respectability"  has  assumed 
such  abnormal  proportions  that  to  utter  a  prtyfcest  against  it  is 
the  height  of  temerity. 

The  obstacles  mentioned  above  are  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  a  grave  social  distemper.  It  is  the  bwnden  duty  otf  all, 
householders  and  Sannyasins  alike,  to  declare  war  &  outrance 
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against  the  moral  canker  that  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the 
nation.     It  is  the  duty  par  excellence  of  those  who»  are  teachers 
and    journalists   by    profession.     The    Mission    will    never    get 
workers  as  long  as  this  duty  is  not  properly  discharged.     The 
taste  of   the  nation  must    be   radically   changed.     Pornographic 
literature  and  effeminate  literature  must  be  banished  altogether 
and   the  literature  of  strength  and  healthy  literature  must  be 
triumphantly  restored.     It  must  be  brought  home  to  the  Hindu 
that  if  he  wants  to  have  a  "place  in  the  sun'"  HE  MUST  BE 
RB-HINDUISED,  that  is,  his  religion  must  be  a  thing  of  life 
and  not  of  use  and  wont,  he  must  give  up  his  faint-heartedness- 
and  be  a  hero  in  the  strife.     He  must  combine  in  himself  the 
spiritual  fire  of  the  Brahmin  with  the  force  and  chivalry  of  the 
Kshatriya.     In   order   that   he  may   be   all   this   he   cannot   do 
better  than  go  deep  into  the  wonderful  life,  sadhana  (practice) 
and  realisation  of  Ramkrishna,  the  fulfilment  of  Hinduism,  and 
in   order   that  he  may   understand   Ramkrishna   he    cannot    do- 
better  than  read  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda,   the    accredited     agent     of     Ramkrishna,     "read     those 
speeches  and  writings  by  day,   meditate  on    them    by    night, 
peruse  them  again  and  again,  stiidy  them,  imprint  them  on  his 
mind  and   impress   them   on   his   heart. **     Ramkrishna   can    be 
understood     through     Vivekananda     alone.     Any     attempt     to 
understand  Ramkrishna,  without  reference  to  Vivekananda,  his 
alter  eg&,  is  bound  to  fail  as  we  know    from    our    experience, 
The  understanding  of  Ramkrishna  is  only  another  name  for  the 
re-awakening  of  Hinduism,  the  palingenesis  of  Hindustan,     For 
the  meaning  of  this  re-awakening  and  for  the  place  of  Ram- 
krishna in  this  movement  of  regeneration  let  me  conclude  by 
quoting  the  solemn  words  of  Vivekananda  himself  as  they  stand- 
translated  into  English  ; 

"Strong  in  the  strength  of  this  new  spiritual  renaissance, 
men.  after  re-organising  these  scattered  and  disconnected  spiri- 
tual ideals  will  be  able  to  comprehend  and  practise  them  in 
their  own  lives  and  also  to  recover  from  oblivion  those  that  are 
lost*  And  as  the  sure  pledge  of  this  glorious  future,  the  all- 
merciful  Lord  has  manifested,  ,.»...  .  hi  the  present  age, 
an  incarnation  which  in  point  of  completeness  in  revelation,  its 
synthetic  harmonising-  of  all  ideals  and  its  promoting  every 
sphere  of  spiritual  culture,  surpasses  the  manifestations  of  all 
past  ages.  •  .  '. .  .  ..  •  .  •  •  ..  '  ^  •  .  . '  •  ..  '  •••  •. 
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"So  at  the  very  dawn  of  this  nnoim-nto*^  t"i>m*hf  thu  recon- 
ciliation of  all  aspects  and  ideals  of  religious  thomiht  ;ui<l  wor- 
ship Is  being  proclaimed  ;  this  boundless,  sill-uinbrndnj?  Idea 
lying  ....  so  lontf  concealed  in  the  Rdixr*r*"*J  Kternal  and  its 
scriptures  and  now  re-discovered  ,  .  .  is  Ix-tfiK  declared  to 
humanity  in  a  trumpet  voice, 

"This  new  dispensation  of  the  a^e  '  vi/#<*-<J/mr»M)  is  the 
source  of  >»reat  KCXK]  to  the  whole  \v*ir!<l,  ^pcrutlly  to  India  ; 
and  the  insptrer  of  this  di>peii.s:ttiotit  Sri  lihaMavan  Uaiti- 
krishnu,  is  the  reformed  and  rvin'nU'lU'<1  m;utitVst;;tmn  of  all  the 
past  great  e|>oeh  -makers  in  religion.  <>  man,  have  faith  in 
this,  and  lay  it  to  heart. 

"The  dead  never  return  ;  the  past  nuTht  *Ws  nnt  re-appvnr  ; 
a  spent-up  tidal  wave  dries  not  ri^e  ane\v  ;  neither  *U>es  man 
inhabit  the  same  body  over  anain.  So  troni  the  worship  of  the 
dead  past,  O  uian,  we  invite  VOM  to  the  worship  of  the  living 
present  ;  from  the  regret  f\il  br«»*i*1in>:  mvr  bygones,  we  invite 
you  to  the  activities  of  the  pre-em  ;  from  the  uuste  of  energy 
In  retracing  lost  and  demolished  pathways,  we  call  you  back 
to  broad  new-laid  highways  lyinn  very  near,  He  that  is  wise, 
let  him  understand. 

"Of  that  power  which  at  the  very  first  impulse  lias  roused 
distant  echoes  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Rlolx?,  conceive 
in  your  mhid  the  manifestation  in  its  fulness  ;  and  discarding 
all  idle  misgivings,  weaknesses  and  the  jealousies*  characteristic 
of  enslaved  peof>les,  coane  and  help  in  the  lurninK 
mighty  wheel  of  new  disinclination  tyuKa~chakra)  !" 


THE  EAST  JUDGES  THE    WEST 

We  quote  below  a  portion  r*f  a  recent  letter  of  a  I^cmdoti 
corres{iondent  to  the  Hindu,  Msulras,  which  throws  a  strong 
light  ou  the  silent  change  of  otjtlciok  Koing  <m  amomg  the 
Christian  missionaries.  The  change  is  certainly  welcome.  But 
we  think  it  must  be  more  thorough  and  fundament**!  to  meet 
fully  the  needs  of  mankind,  Christians  must  learn  to  conceive 
the  Christ  as  an  &$p$ct  of  the  Impersonal  Divine  Ideal.  For  t&e 
world  does  not  want  at  present  persons  so  much  as  ptinciptoi. 
And  if  it  it  to  be  gtveaa  p^rsom^  at  aH»  then  not  merely  Chritt, 
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but  also  Krishna,  Buddha,  Rama,  and  other  prophets  and  Incar- 
nations." 

The  correspondent  writes : 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  remarked  that  in  pro- 
gressive Christian  circles  in  this  country,  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  Indian  point  of  view  in  matters  of  religion, 
combined  with  an  intensely  sympathetic  attitude  towards  your 
ideals  and  aspirations,  I  heard  a  sermon  last  Sunday  morning 
at  Wimbledon  Church  (Christ  Church,  Congregational),  which 
I  wish  could  be  broadcast  amongst  all  Kuropeans  who  have  any 
connection  with  the  East.  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  8*  J. 
Hooper,  who^e  enlightened  discourses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
Christian  faith  have  attracted  to  his  ministry  an  increasing1  con- 
gregation of  thoughtful  people.  Your  readers  will  be  interested, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  following  summary  of  what  he  said  on  this 
occasion,  even,  though  all  his  remarks  may  not  command 
approval. 

The  subject  was  tersely  announced  :  "East  judges  West,*1 
the  serniO'ii  being  based  upon  the  familiar  words  of  Jesus,  **Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.**  Mr.  Hooper  said  that  if  they  were 
to  succeed  in  propagating  their  faith,  what  Christians  must  take 
to  the  liast  especially  was  not  Western  civilisation  or  even 
Western  forms  of  ritual  and  organisation,  but  rather  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  very  fact  of  our  religion  being  Western 
(although  Eastern  in  origin)  was  one  of  the  gravest  objections 
ta  it  in  India.  It  was  only  when  they  saw  that  Christ  was  not 
inseparable  from  Western  civilisation  that  the  people  of  India 
were  prepared  to  listen  to  him-  The  centering  of  everything 
tipon  the  person  of  Jesus  had  cleared  the  issue  for  some  of  the 
modern  missionaries  in  India  and  given  new  life  to  their  work. 
But  that  same  process^  said  the  preacher,  had  come  back 
upon  them  with  a  terrific  judgment.  ** India  to-day  is  dmn^ 
nothing  less  than  judging  Christians  in  the  white  light  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  They  have  caught  ttie  meaning  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  in  the  light  of  that  they  are  judging  us/* 
Mr.  Hooper  proceeded  to  refer  to  Dr.  Stanley  Jones'  book,  **The 
Christ  of  the  Indian  Road/*  which 'has  made*  a  profound  Im- 
pression upon  religious  people  over  here.  In  that  booft,  said 
he,  there  was  a  good  deal  that  would  explain  the  slow  progress 
of  Christianity  acrasa  the  seas.  In  South  Africa*  for  instance. 
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there  is  a  Christian  church  which  displays  a  notice  ;  **Asiatics 
and  Hottentots  not  allowed."  Muhiitma  Gusidhi  was  denied 
admission  to  that  church  Iwcausc  he  wan  an  Asiatic— * 'and  so 
was  Jesus  !'*  cried  the  preacher,  Indians  felt  pained  ami  scorn- 
ful, he  said,  as  they  had  good  reason  to  be,  when  they  heard 
of  that  Incident.  It  might  be  asked,  "Are  not  lo\v-i*at»tc  Hindus 
forbidden  to  enter  their  own  temples?"  That  might  be  so,  but 
the  point  he  made  was  that,  while  judging  themselves  by  their 
own  religion,  the  Indians  judged  us  in  the  light  of  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  and  they  were  quite  ri«ht  in  doing  so,  "We  are  ix>und 
to  be  judged  by  the  religion  we  profess  and  by  the  Christ  we 
say  we  follow/* 

Mr.  Hooper  quoted  a  Hindu  as  saying:  "If  you  call  one 
of  us  a  Christian  man,  he  Is  complimented,  but  if  you  call  him 
a  Christian  he  is  insulted."  That  was  penetrating.  That 
Hindu  saw  a  vast  difference  between  a  nominal  Christian 
,*m<l  a  Christ-like  man,  Thvrc  was  another  Hindu— 
a  teacher— who  declared  ;  <4I  want  to  become  u  Christian,  but 
I  do  so  in  spite  of  the  lives  of  Europeans  1  have  scat  here, 
'They  seem  to  have  two  loathings :  one  in  religion  mid  the  other 
is  water.'*  In  the  latter  connexion  the  preacher  repeated 
Stanley  Jones*  story  of  the  two  Europeans  who  fought  a  duel 
and  killed  each  other.  The  Hindus,  out  of  the  kindness  o!  their 
hearts,  buried  them,  and  wishing  to  make  an  offering  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  thinking 
it  over,  that  these  men  would  love  in  death  what  they  had  loved 
In  life,  so  they  placed  as  a  memorial  on  the  tomb  a  cigar  fooic 
and  a  whisky  bottle! 

Mr*  Hooper's  congregation  was  next  reminded  that  the 
Ea3t  does  not  judge  the  West  merely  by  the  Westerners  who 
go  East.  The  Press,  aided  by  the  telegraph  and  the  wireless, 
had  made  the  world  very  small.  We  knew  of  happenings  in 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  their  occurrence  ;  and  the  same 
•was  true  m  India  of  events  in  Western  countries.  With  what 
result?  He  gave  the  answer  by  quoting  the  following  con- 
versation which  took  place  at  a  conference  In  India  between  socne 
American  missionaries  and  a  group  of  earnest  Nathmdiat* ;  — 

Missionary:  **My  toothers,  I  have  been  tmttdng  to  yw 
,abo*3t  Christ.  I  want  yo*i  to  tell  me  ftmnkly  why  you  do  mot 
accept  him.  Do  not  spare  »e— I  am  not  the  IMHMH- 4*H  »«* 
frankly/1 
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A  Hindu:  "You  ask  us  to  be  Christians:  may  we  ask 
"how  Christian  is  your  own  civilisation  ?  Don't  you  have 
corruption  at  your  own  central  Government  in  Washington  ?** 
(This  was  just  after  the  oil  scandal  revelations.) 

Another:      "Don't  you  lynch  Negroes  in  America?" 

A  third  :  "You  have  had  Christianity  in  the  West  all 
these  centuries,  and  though  Jesus  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  you, 
have  not  yet  learned  the  way  out  of  war.  Don't  you  know 
any  more  about  Christianity  than  that?*' 

The  Hindus  knew,  Mr.  Hooper  went  on,  that  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  was  colour-blind  where  men  were  concerned. 
He  looked  upon  men  apart  from  race,  birth  and  colour.  In 
him  there  was  neither  Greek  nor  Barbarian,  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
'but  one  race — and  all  brothers.  And  it  was  in  the  light  of 
-this  conception  that  the  East  would  judge  the  West,  The 
Indians  had  a  story  concerning  the  origin  of  White  man: 
4 'God  asked  the  man  who  is  now  white  what  he  had  done  with 
his  brother,  and  he  turned  -white  ivlth  fe&rl" 

Could  they  wonder  that  the  brother  of  .  Rabindranath 
Tagore  had  said:  " Jesus  is  ideal  and  wonderful,  but  you 
Christians- — you  are  not  like  him.J) 

The  East,  said  the  preacher,  judges  the  West  and  calls  us 
back  to  our  Ixxrd  and  Master.  We  ought  to  welcome  the  Judg- 
ment. Only  as  we  are  saved  ourselves  can  we  save  the  races  of 
the  world.  Only  as  we  are  really  like  Jesus,  can  we  be  what  he 
wants  to  call  us,  "the  light  of  the  world***  Dr,  Stanley  Jones 
asked  Mahatma  Gandhi  what  could  be  done  to  naturalise 
Christianity  in  India*  "I  would  suggest  first,**  was  the  reply, 
*"tfaat  all  your  Christians,  missionaries  and  all,  must  begin  "'to 
live  more  like  Jesus  Christ."  The  great  Indian  saint  was  right. 
That  is  the  first  thing  needful.  We  have  never  taken  Je&us 
seriously  enough.  As  one  has  said  ;  **Our  Churches  are  made 
up  of  people  who  would  be  equally  shocked  to  see  Christianity 
doubted  or  put  into  practice/*  From  every  side  the  call  was 
coming  to  the  West— " Be  Christian »  but  Christian  in  a  bigger, 
broader  way  than  you  have  ever  been/*  Yes,  said  Mr*  Hooper 
in  conclusion,  we  must  be  .Christ-like*  In  no.  other' way  can 
«ve  become  the  Light  of  the  World! 


HINDU   MONKS 

By  A  WESTERN 


It  was  a  glorious  November  morning  and  the  beautiful  island  of 
Ceylon  was  floodad  with  golden  sunshine  when  our  steamer  oft  her  way 
to  Calcutta  anchored  at  Colombo  to  take  In  ear&o,  MWe  will  be  here 
two  days,1'  the  jovial  captain  said,  "make  tht*  best  of  your  time/*  Heed- 
ing his  wise  counsel  I  went.  ashore,  hired  n  rfkshsw,  and  went  sight* 
seeing. 

In  the  neat  little  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  fleet-footed  Singhalese,  I 
rolled  swiftly  over  red  avenues  beneath  glossy  surrya  trees,  past  luxuriant 
oriental  gardens  and  orange  groves,  till  we  came  to  the  PeifAh  «r  native 
quarters  of  the  town.  Here  my  man  slackened  his  pace  and  led  rne 
into  a  narrow  street  lined  on  both  siden  with  little  open  shops  display* 
ing  ait  endless  variety  of  luscious*  fruits  jind  curious  eastern  merchandise, 
Slowly  we  made  our  way  through  swarms  of  vociferous*  tharp-featured 
natives  scantily  dressed  In  Ray-coloured  tnin»cinths, 

Among  this  mass  of  dusky  humanity  iostHng  each  other  or  bickering 
and  bargaining  I  spied  a  splendidly  built  youth  of  dignified  bearing.  His 
classic  features  were  shaded  by  a  red  turbsn  and  his  lithe  body  covered 
with  a  loose  salmon-coloured  rohe.  His  quaint  dress  and  cnim  behavior 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  hubbub  attracted  my  attention*  »nd  curiosity 
made  me  follow  him  afoot,  He  was  a  Sadhu,  <»r  Hindu  monk*  begging 
his  food.  At  each  shop  he  halted  and  held  out  a  bowl  of  coco«nut*sheU 
to  receive  his  bhik&ha,  or  aims,  At  une  stall  he  received  a  handful  of 
rice,  at  another  a  little  pulse,  and  at  11  fruitstand  $  boy,  after  saluting 
him  with  bowed  head  and  folded  hands,  presented  him  with  a  banana. 
A  group  of  laughing  children  obstructed  his  way*  and  one  after  the  other 
knelt  on  the  ground  ind  with  their  foreheads  touched  hii  bare  feet  Ha 
bent  down,  laid  his  hand  on  each  little  head,  smiled  at  the  merry  group 
and  went  on  his  way. 

At  a  corner  of  the  street  he  came  upon  an  old  fellow  who  with  a 
heavy  sane  belabored  his  bullocks  straining  at  a  heavy  load,  In  a  Bush 
of  anger,  his  eyes  flashing,  the  young  mm  raised  his  arm  to  strike  the 
fellow.  But  he  bethought  himself  and  with  the  word*  **Have  mercy 
brother,  have  mercy!'1  turned  away. 

Then  I  lost  sight  of  him.  But  toward  evening  !  saw  him  again  it 
a  Buddhist  monastery  where  he,  stood  among  s  group  of  yellow-garbed, 
^haven-headed  monks  worshipping  wtyh  tacente  sad  fiowtrs  the  Image 
of  the  Buddha.  After  the  ceremony  he  told  me  that  lie  had  oome  from 
India  to  study  with  the  Buddhists  the  teachings  of  the  Compassionate 
One,  for  India  has  gone  back  to  her  Vedas  &nd  Ceyton  is  now  the 
stronghold  of  Buddhism, 

In  India  the  ntimber  of  Sadhus  belonging  to  di&tmt  orders  Is 
calculated  to  be  over  it«  million*.  They  come  from  ill  ranks  of  life 
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and  live  on  the  chanty  of  the  people.  Dressed  in  orange-colored  tunics 
and  turbans,  with  shaven  faces,  they  look  clean  and  picturesque.  But 
when  they  almost  denude  themselves,  as  some  orders  do,  wearing  only 
red  clouts  the  rest  of  their  brown  bodies  besmeared  with  white  ashes, 
their  long  sun-bleached  hair  hanging  over  their  shoulders  in  matted  locks 
or  coiled  on  top  of  their  heads,  they  present  a  weird  and  bizarre  appear- 
ance. And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious among  the  Hindus  have  a  good  deal  of  awe  mixed  with  their 
reverence  for  these  strange  men.  They  ascribe  to  them  supernatural 
powers  and  believe  that  the  Sadhu  can  curse  as  well  as  bless.  "And 
their  curses,"  they  tell  you,  "are  sure  to  come  true/' 

Sadhus  can  be  found  all  over  India,  They  climb  the  snow-capped 
Himalayas,  cross  the  burning  deserts  and  wander  in  the  sunny  plains 
of  Hindustan.  There  is  not  a  hamlet  where  they  are  not  known.  I 
have  met  them  everywhere  during  my  travels  in  India. 

At  Puri,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Bengal,  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  dim  light  of  gathering  dusk  among  vast  crowds  of 
excited,  shouting  pilgrims  forcing  their  way  into  the  ancient  temple  of 
Jagannath,  almost  struggling  in  their  mad  anxiety  to  be  among  the  first 
to  worship  the  crude  images  of  Krishna,  his  sister  Sttbhadra  and  his 
brother  Balaram  which  are  periodically  renewed  and  enshrined  there. 
And  I  have  wondered  at  their  enthusiasm  during  the  Car-Festival  in  June, 
when,  under  a  blazing  sun,  they  scrambled  with  hosts  of  pilgrims  for 
a  hold  on  the  cable  attached  to  the  cumbersome  ear  of  jagimnath  fey 
which  the  idols  from  the  temple  are  taken  to  the  pavillion  where  they 
are  installed  during  the  next  week.  They  strained  and  jerked  and 
hauled  at  the  rope  moving  the  clumsy  car  a  few  feet  each  time,  t!H  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  had  been  covered.  At  each  new  effort  I  could 
hear  their  voices  ring  ouc  above  the  din  of  the  crowd  as  they  shouted, 
4 'fay  Jagannathji  ki  /fly/"  " Victory  to  the  Lord  of  the  world  !" 

At  Benares,  most  holy  of  holy  cities,  on  cool  evenings  after  swelter- 
ing days,  I  have  sat  and  conversed  with  them  at  the  magnificent  bathing- 
ghats,  with  the  Ganges  flowing  at  our  feet,  carrying  on  her  bosom  masses 
of  flowers,  wreaths  and  little  bamboo  b0at®~—$ymbols  of  life  "-offered  her 
by  thousands  of  devotees  from  all  over  India.  There  I  have  disputed 
with  them  the  sacredness  of  their  holy  river,  but  finally,  for  good  Ittcic, 
added  my  little  craft  to  theirs,  pushing  It  off  upon  the  stream  lotdod 
with  marigolds,  sweets  and  a  tiny  light.  And—to  complete  the  act— sent 
with  it  a  prayer  that  "Mother  Ganga**  might  accept  my  humble  offering. 

Near  Allahabad*  In  Northern  India*  I  have  bathed  with  them,  wltsn 
the  heavens  were  most  auspicious,  a  little  apart  from  the  dense  crowd  of 
pilgrims,  but  still  within  thrice  holy  Prayag  where  the  white  Ganges  and 
black  Jumna  mingle  their  sacred  waters.  There  I  haire  watched  them 
as  they  stood  waist-deep  In  the  icy  water  with  uptiftftd  hands  invoking 
the  sun  with  the  Vedic  prayer :  **O  Sun,  controller  of  all,  collect  thy 
golden  rays  and  gather  up  thy  burning  effulgence  that  I  may  behold  thy 
spiritual  form/'  And  at  the  monastery  across  the  river  I  have  visited  tfutfr 
wnj3&f$r0u*id  caves  wh6f*  they  sal  for  hours,  like  living  bronze  statues* 
In  solemn  meditation. 
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At  Brindaban,  city  of  a  thousand  temples,  mecca  of  Hindu  devotees,, 
I  have  mingled  with  them  as  they  worshipped  and  prostrated  before  the 
images  of  Hadha  and  Krishna,  incarnations  uf  Divine  Love,  offering  at 
their  feet  fragrant,  yellow  blossoms  of  the  Kadamba  tree,  for  the  god  and 
and  goddess  love  these  flowers.  Here,  following  nn  ancient  rule  laid 
down  by  their  scriptures,  they  lived  on  Madhukari,  which  means,  like  the 
bee.  As  bees  gather  honey  from  different  flowers  so  the  Sadhus  begged 
their  food  from  door  to  door. 

And  at  Uttara  Kasi,  a  little  vilhij»e  tucked  away  in  ihe  Himalayas, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  where  hundreds  of  Sadhus  live 
during  the  summer  months  to  escape  the  heat  trf  the  plains,  I  have  visited 
their  quiet  Axhratna$t  or  hermitages,  and  in  the  shade  c«f  their  neat 
bamboo  huts,  sealed  on  the  soft  grans,  fwnnctiwvs  »sharinu  their  simple 
meals,  have  discussed  with  them  the  subtleties  t»f  their  abstruse 
philosophies. 

1  well  remember  rny  first  meeting  with  wandering  monks  In  India, 
While  travelling  In  the  Himalayas,  in  Kumaon,  where  the  forests  were 
ablaze  with  scarlet  rhododendron  blossoms  and  glittering,  snowy  peaks 
engirdled  the  sun-steeped  valleys,  I  came  one  evening  to  a  pine-wooded 
knoll  sheltered  by  massive  gray  mountains.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent. 
The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  my  sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  deep* 
toned  grunting  o?  &  prowling  tiger.  My  coolies  became  panicky  and  built 
a  fire  to  keep  the  brute  at  «  sale  distance.  Shortly  after  dtwn  1  arose, 
I  donned  sweater  and  greatcoat  to  protect  myself  against  the  penetrating 
chill  of  the  upper  region ,  and  then  to  my  tent  came  two  Sadhus,  Hue, 
bold*  upstanding  fellows.  They  were  naked  except  for  a  muslin  loin* 
cloth  which  certainly  afforded  little  protection  against  the  chill  air  thit 
made  my  teeth  to  chatter,  swathed  as  I  was  in  garments  to  suit  tht 
climate.  They  greeted  me  with  the  customary  Sanskrit  salutation* 
"Kama  Narayamya**  (Salutation  to  the  Lord  within  thee).  Then,  In 
Hindi,  they  told  me  that  they  had  bst  their  way. 

Glad  of  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  these  strange  men  I  invited 
them  Inside  my  tent.  They  entered  leaving  their  staves  and  grass  sandals 
outside,  and  squatted  on  a  little  carpet  that  covered  the  bare  ground  of 
my  tent.  They  told  me  that  they  had  spent  the  nlghi  in  th$  open  half 
a  mile  from  my  camp, 

*'Dia  you  hear  the  tiger?**    !  asked, 

"Yes,"  <me  of  the  mcmks  replied  In  m  off-hand  way,  **t»d  we  s*w 
one  last  evening.** 

"And  had  you  so  fear?1* 

"Wild  animals  da  not  molest  us  for  w«  never  h»v«  done  htrm  to  §«? 
creature/*  was  the  unexpected  rtplf* 

Then  !  expressed  my  astonishment  to  see  them  so  scantily  dressed 
In  this  cold  region*  to  wfefeft  Use  eider  of  tfct  monks  replied,  **We  wre 
accustomed  to  all  climates,  and  through  Yoga  practice  art  able  to  still  the 
demands  of  the  body/1 

"But/'  !  interposed,  "there  are  physic*!  laws  to  which  the  body  te 
subject/* 
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"True,"  was  the  quick  response,  "we  do  not  claim  supernatural 
powers.  By  observing  certain  practices  we  regulate  the  functions  of  the 
bodily  organs.  Thus  we  overcome  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  and  keep 
the  body  strong  and  healthy." 

My  curiosity  aroused,  I  requested  the  younger  man  to  show  me 
some  of  these  practices.  This  he  consented  to  do.  He  twisted  and  bent 
his  body  in  a  way  reminding  me  of  the  old-time  contortionists  of  the 

*  .  ......  ta  <»  ...  ___  '  J      __J      o~~.i..nAlAn      /tsvn4*<41S'»f  Afl 
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circus  and  vaudeville  stage.  Nerves  were  pressed  and  muscles  contracted 
to  affect  different  organs  and  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
performance  over,  the  men  rose,  and  with  a  salutation  left  my  tent.  With 
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the  grace  and  light,  elastic  step  of  panthers  they  followed  the  winding 
path  among  the  pines,  and  soon  disappeared  from  my  sight. 

In  Northern  India  I  visited  a  monastery  close  to  the  Himalayas,  in  a 
sheltered  valley  at  the  foot  of  towering  mountains.  I  had  sent  word 
to  the  Mahant,  or  abbot,  expressing  my  desire  to  visit  him,  and  had 
received  a  courteous  and  inviting  reply.  On  the  appointed  day,  a  bright 
September  morning,  1  set  out  on  foot.  The  road  led  through  a  forest 
where  long-tailed,  gray  monkeys  jumped  across  my  path,  and  green  parrots 
flew  among  the  pines  and  deodars  shrieking  as  they  pursued  one  another. 

When  I  approached  the  grounds  of  the  monastery  the  abbot,  a  rotund 
little  man  with  kindly  face,  dressed  in  a  flame-colored  tunic,  a  little  Ted' 
cap  on  his  gray  head  and  country-made  slippers  on  his  otherwise  bare 
feet  was  busy  in  his  garden  tending  the  flowers.  He  looked  up,  and 
seeing  me  put  aside  his  watering-can  and  slowly  came  to  meet  me. 

*<Come   and  see   my   flowers.    I   am  very  proud   of   my   garden  1 
he  began  with  a  smile  in  his  genial  brown  eyes.  . 

*%ith   pleasure!**    1    responded   in   Hindi,   the   language   m   which 


S  Wintered  the  cool,  shady  grounds  and  strolling  leisurely  among  the 
flowers  and  bushes  talked  as  if  we  were  old  friends  with  a  common  love 
for  growing  things.  A  sharp-featured  monk  In  an  orange  robe  was  digging 
around  a  rose-bush,  and  another,  also  in  orange  garb,  was  drawing  water 
from  a  welL  We  nodded  as  we  passed.  *  '•«.*,*' 

"xS!  are  six  Sadhus  here  at  present,"  the  abbot  said  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  a  beautiful  crimson  we  which  he  offered  me.  i"^™^£ 
constantly  changing  for  Sadhus  live  a  wandering  life.  'As  flow  tig  water 
tos  not  become  stagnant,  so  the  wandering  monk  does  n  otj>e  come 
corrupted,'  is  the  common  saying  among  us.  There  are  few  who  live 


covered  with  honeysuckle.    Here  a 
middled  monk  seated  cross-legged  on  a  fiat  stone  was  chanting  sacred 

ySSSSi-  the  abbot  said,    "He  makes  it  a  rule 
to  Tpiace  more  than  one  night.    He  came  yesterday  and 


notice  of  us.    In  a  deep  solemn  voice  he 
is  directed  toward  Thee  who  art  the  adorable 
Ufifct  of  the  universe, 
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We  passed  on,  and  following  a  winding  avt'tnie  Hned  with  marigolds 
-and  shaded  by  pomegranate  and  lime  trees,  came  to  fhe  monastery  em- 
dowered  amidst  rich  foliage.  It  wus  a  plain,  white,  Ktune  building  with 
a  veranda  facing  the  cast.  Here  we  rested  on  a  rustic  bench  silently 
enjoying  the  charming  view  over  undulating  hills  and  remote  blue  moun- 
tain ranges, 

"Let  us  step  inside,'*  the  abbot  proposed  when  we  hud  rested. 

Passing  through  a  number  of  htj»h~cei1?np(ed,  whitewashed  rooms  with 
cement  floors  on  which  mats  were  spread,  each  room  containing  (me  or 
two  sleeping-cots,  and  a  few  pictures  of  Hindu  saints  nun  p.  on  the  walls, 
we  came  to  the  library,  a  large  room  with  a  square  tnble  in  the  center  and 
b<x>ks  arranged  on  shelves  against  the  waJK  In  a  corner,  *m  a  little  mat, 
sat  an  aristocratic-looking  young  monk  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
japamala*  or  rosary.  He  had  one  hundred  and  eight  beads,  each  n  berry 
of  the  rudraksha  tree,  which  he  strung  im  n  silken  thread,  Whenever  a 
new  head  was  added  he  made  a  knot  in  the  atring  and  muttered  a  mnntram 
which  forms  part  of  the  daily  prayers  of  miiiimK  of  Hindu*. 

We  left  the  monk  with  his  ticcupatinn,  and  squatted  an  a  palm-leaf 
mat  close  to  the  book-shelves.  The  abfout  producing  erne  incripture  after 
the  other  read  to  me  his  favorite  passage*.  He  loved  his  banks  and 
handled  them  with  cure,  With  reverence  he  held  each  volume  to  his 
bowed  forehead  before  replacing  it, 

"Will  you  prepare  tea  for  us*  SwamiH?"  he  nuked  the  ym*ng  monk 
who  htd  risen  from  his  seat* 

''Certainly,  Mihanj  r*  he  replied  bowing  his  head. 

When  he  had  left  the  room  fhe  abbot  tuid  me  that  this  monk  halted 
at  the  monastery  to  follow  the  time-honored  rule  of  C&aiurma^ya,  that  is, 
of  staying  in  one  place  during  the  four  months  of  the  rtiny  season,  "It  Is 
•difficult  to  travel  during  these  months/*  he  mid*  "and  we  do  not  like  to 
step  on  the  many  Insects  that  crawl  over  the  road  during  this  season." 

The  young  monk  acted  as  cook  for  the  little  group,  in  which  fan  wis 
assisted  by  a  clear-eyed,  clear-skinned  bay,  about  fifteen  years  old,  who 
now  softly  entered  the  room,  barefoot  and  dreited  In  the  white  tunic  of 
the  aeophite.  Noiselessly  be  placed  before  ui  two  brant  tumbtera  of  tea 
tnd  a  copper  platter  with  sweetmeats,  Then  he  placed  around  my  neck 
a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  white  flowers,  This  little  act  of  courtesy 
provoked  from  the  abbot  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  The  boy  bowed  his 
head,  and  with  his  hands  folded  against  his  breast  lift  the  room. 

After  sipping  the  very  sweet  tea  and  tasting  of  the  sweetmeats,  ! 
requested  the  abbot  to  tell  tn®  his  own  story.  He  hesitated  a  tnoniMrt. 
Then*  In  a  very  earnest  tone,  he  said,  **My  story  Is  simple.  Loft  of  $te 
religions  life  wis  Inborn  with  mt ;  I  carried  it  over  from  i  pwimss  exist* 
ence.  As  1  grew  up  !  became  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  vanity 
of  a  worldly  life*  !  approached  a  Guru  and  wa»  Initiated.  I  look  the 
vow®  of  poverty  and  chastity,  changed  my  worldly  clothing  for  the  orange 
robe,  and  wandered  from  one  holy  place  to  another  accepting  such  food 
md  shelter  as  chance  did  offer.  Sometimes  I  met  vtth  great  difficulties, 
but  fhe  g<xx3  Cod  tlwapi  mm  to  my 
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Then   there   was  silence.    An  expression   of  peac'e   and  calm  stole 
over  the  old  man's  face.    When  he  $$oke  again,  h&  quoted  from  a  Buddhist 
scripture  a  quaint  stanza  addressed  to  Sadhus : 
**Go  and  consider  not  thy  path; 
Fear  nothing,  demand  nothing. 
Like  the  rhinoceros,  wander  thou  alone. 
Even  as  the  Hoa,  not  trembling  in  danger ; 
Even  as  the  wind,  free  and  never  caught  in  a  net; 
Even  as  the  lotus-leaf,  unstained  by  the  water ; 
Like  the  rhinoceros,  wander  thou  alone, " 

The  good  monk  was  silent.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  Ms  happy  moods 
I  wished  him  God's  blessings,  and  rose. 

"Go  in  peace,  my  son,"  he  said  very  softly,  his  hands  raised  in 
benediction.  I  bowed  my  head  and  turned  away.  At  the  garden-gate 
a  long-forgotten  sloka  from  an  ancient  scripture  flashed  through  my  mind  : 
"O  Sadhu  !  May  thy  presence  bring  such  peace  and  blessing  that  eveit 
the  roadside  dust  is  not  disturbed  by  thy  passing/'  And  I  wondered 
whether  that  great  peace  descended  on  the  flowers  that  seemed  to  thrive 
so  well  under  the  abbot's  gentle  touch* 

The  recollection  of  this  pleasant  visit  was  still  fresh  with  me  when 
I  met  a  Sadhu  of  quite  different  type.  The  evening  shadows  were  moving 
slowly  across  the  dusty  road  along  the  edge  of  a  jungle  by  which  I 
approached  a  village  in  Central  India.  By  the  side  of  the  road,  near 
mud-built  cottages,  brown  children  were  playing  in  the  dust.  The  cows 
were  home  from  their  pastures  and  munched  their  scanty  fare  of  coarse 
straw.  In  the  village  the  evening-cooking  fires  were  burning,  and  volumes 
of  fragrant  smoke  came  curling  through  the  open  doors  of  clay-built 
kitchens. 

I  pitched  my  tent  In  a  palm-grove,  and  after  the  evening  meal 
sauntered  about  the  village  on  the  outskirts  of  which  I  came  upon  a  curious 
scene.  In  front  of  an  isolated  straw  hut  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  fatherly  old  tree,  sat  a  tall  Sadhu,  about  thirty  years  old,  scantily  dressed 
in  a  pale-red  clout.  His  bare  upper  body  and  long,  matted  hair,  bleached 
by  the  sun,  were  besmeared  with  white  ashes.  Hfe  sat  before  a  burning 
log,  the  dhunit  or  sacred  fire,  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  his  order, 
he  lit  wherever  he  spent  the  night.  Around  the  fire  sat  a  group  of  men 
with  whom  he  was  chatting. 

Interested  !n  the  scene  1  joined  the  group.  The  monk  had  tramped 
through  different  parts  of  India,  ««*  wa»  now  relating  his  experiences 
gathered  in  distant  lands.  He  held  his  audience  spellbound  with  vivid 
descriptions  o*  bow  people  In  other  provinces  dressed,  talked  and  prepared 
their  food,  Hft.ww  a  icily  fellow,  and/with  his  stories  provoked  hearty 
laugh^i:.  torn,  ai»*  admiitog,  audience.  Qua*  of  the <  men  handed*  him  a 
chillum,  or  pipe,  of  tobacco  mixed  with  ganfaf  an,  intoxicating  drug.  He 
filled  his  Iitogg  with  the  pungent  smoke  which  he  blew  out  In  large, 
white  volume*.  Then*  m  feaada  atHt*  fcead  keepittg  time,  he  sang  in  a 
hi gjbrrpa tched T  singftoog,  voice,  in. his  native  dialect: 
"Call  <s*itl* 
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He  is  the  Helmsman  who  steers  us 
Across   this   ocean    of    Life.*' 

Two  women  draped  from  head  to  foot  In  white  saris  slowly  approached 
the  scene,  and  kneeling  before  the  monk,  their  heads  bowed  to  the 
ground,  shyly  placed  before  him  an  offering  of  milk  and  sweets.  Then 
they  rose,  and  like  two  mysterious  phantoms  retreated  n>  a  dark  corner 
behind  the  men  where  they  squatted  on  the  ground.  Tu  give  something 
to  a  "holy  mant1  is  considered  a  meritorious  act  ;  and  as  the  group  grew 
larger  the  offerings  increased. 

The  men  now  began  to  propose  religious  questions  which  the  monk 
answered  without  the  least  hesitation.  Sometimes  the  answers  were 
abrupt,  a  single  word,  or  a  quotation  from  some  Veda ;  or  it  w*ts  a  story 
or  parable  from  Hindu  scripture  or  epic. 

"How  can  we  know  God?*1  a  young  peasant  asked. 

"By  desiring  to  know  Him,"  came  like  &  Hash,  **Let  me  fell  you 
a  story.  Once  a  young  man  came  to  a  sage  with  the  same  question* 
The  sage  said,  *Come  to-morrow  morning,  and  !  will  settle  your  doubts/ 
The  youth  came,  and  they  went  together  to  a  river  to  perform  their 
morning  ablutions,  When  they  entered  the  river  the  sage  taking  hold 
of  the  young  man  pushed  him  under  the  water*  The  youth  struggled  to 
free  himself.  Then  the  sage  puffed  him  out,  and  aiked,  *Wh«i  did  you 
desire  most  when  1  held  you  In  the  stream?*  *A  breath  of  air/  was  the 
natural  reply*  'Very  true,*  s«id  the  sage,  *when  your  desire  to  know 
Cod  becomes  as  strong  as  was  your  desire  for  air  when  I  held  you  under 
the  water  then  you  will  know  Hfrn.*  ** 

The  moon  now  appeared  from  behind  a  magnificent  mango  tree 
bathing  the  tender  }t*n&!e  foliage  in  ethereal  beauty.  The  monk  rose,  and 
taking  the  offerings  which  lie  had  received  distributed  them  among  his 
seated  audience,  keeping  for  himself  only  a  cup  of  milk.  The  food  thus 
sanctified  by  the  touch  of  a  Sadhu  Is  called  pra&adamt  or  consecrated  food* 
and  the  common  people  receive  it  with  great  reverence, 

When  the  offerings  had  been  distributed  everyone  rote,  !  exchanged 
a  few  words  of  greeting  with  the  monk,  tnd  walked  b«ck  to  my  tent. 
A  silvery  gauze  spread  over  the  rond,  and  enveloped  the  sleeping  village. 
The  bark  of  a  ftckil  came  front  the  (tingle,  »nd  a  night-bird  answered  with 
a  shrill  cry.  Then  there  was  si!encef  iisd  I  retired. 


NEWS  AMD    REPORTS 

Th*  L«i*  Sw*rol 


News  has  been  received  with  painful  surprise  that  Swami 
nanda,  Head  of  the  Hfndti   Temple,  Sun  Franciaco.   California   pn*»ed 
away  on  the  x$th  February. 

Swmmi  P*r«m*n.nda>*  To«r 

On  Mcmdiy,    Octets   «$*&»     after   three    »<mtt*«   mt  the     Axwmda 

A  shram  a,  Swami  Paramttnartda  left  for  Boston  ,   stopping  a  lew  hotxr» 
•at  Chicago^  wfcMXQ  fa  vwi  efi^rtdteed  bgr  frto&i  m&  wlMre  te 
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an  address  before  the  Kenmore  Club.  On  the  third  Sunday  after 
reaching  his  Boston  Centre,  he  went,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Albert 
P.  Grier,  Pastor  of  "The  Church  of  the  Truth,"  to  New  York  City, 
leaving  Boston  after  the  morning  Service  and  arriving  in  New  York 
in  time  to  conduct  the  Church's  evening  Service.  The  next  day, 
Monday,  the  Swami  conducted  a  noon  meditation  class  for  Dr.  Grier, 
being  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Elliot  White,  assistant  Pastor  of  Grace 
Church,  one  of  New  York's  oldest,  largest  and  most  beautiful  churches. 
For  two  Sundays  the  Swami  made  this  trip,  meeting  many  old  friends 
.and  making  many  new  ones.  In  addition  to  other  activities  he  was 
guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker  at  the  bi-weekly  luncheon,  given  at 
•Ceylon  Restaurant  by  the  "Fellowship  of  Faith,"  and  addressed  a 
gathering  at  the  home  of  a  friend  in  Scarsdale,  a  suburb  of  New  York. 
While  in  New  York,  the  Swami  met  Swami  Raghavananda  of  the 
New  York  Vedanta  Society. 

Swami  Akhilananda  taking  charge  of  the  Boston  Centre 

After  Swami  Paramananda's  departure  for  the  east,  all  Services  and 
'Classes  at  Ananda-Ashrama  were  conducted  by  his  assistant,  Swami 
Akhilananda.  Those  who  have  heard  the  Swami  have  appreciated  his 
-simple,  direct  manner  of  presenting  the  teaching  and  the  earnestness 
and  fervour  of  spirit  he  expresses  through  his  words.  The  Swami  con- 
tinued to  conduct  all  meetings  until  the  end  of  November,  when  Swami 
Paramananda  wired  for  him  to  join  him  in  Boston  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  work  there.  The  Tuesday  following  the  Swami 's  arrival,  he 
was  informally  introduced  to  the  Boston  members  at  the  Class,  and^ 
on  the  following  Thursday  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  large  reception  at 
the  Centre  where  a  formal  introduction  took  place,  Swami  Paramananda 
urging  everyone  present  to  co-operate  with  the  new  Swami  in  all 
possible  ways.  In  response  Swami  Akhilananda  spoke  eloquently  on 
true  brotherhood  and  was  accorded  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome. 
Music,  and  refreshments  rounded  out  a  memorable  evening,  for  Swami 
Akhilanatida's  coming  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  phase  in  the  Boston 
work,  After  seeing  this  well  started,  Swami  Paramananda  left 
for  California,  fulfilling  en  route,  lecture  engagements  at  Cincinnati, 
I/ouisville  and  Chicago,  and  reached  California  in  time  to  celebrate 
Christmas  at  Ananda-Ashrama, 

ChrUtma*  Celebration  at  Vedanta  Centre,  Boston 

On  Christmas  Bve,  a  little  Christ  altar  with  its  flowers  and  candles 
.and  picture  of  Virgin  and  Child  sent  its  beams  out  through  the  front 
window  of  the  Vedanta  Centre  of  Boston  to  greet  the  devoted  members 
who  were  picking  their  way  through  the  rain  to  gather  together  and 
pay  their  homage  of  praise  and  prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Child, 
As  the  worshippers  entered  the  garlanded  chapel,  their  gaze  became 
fbced  upon  the  main  altar  beneath  the  symbol,  "Om."  It  was  laden 
with  a  lavish  offering  of  pure  white  flowers  and  Christmas  greens. 
At  its  foot,  two  tall  candles  and  a  circle  of  flickering  white  lights, 
white  roses,  guarded  the  spot  where  the  great  triangle,  formed  of 
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three   red    vigil    lights    and    symbolic   of    deseetitling    D<Mly,    rested    itsr 
point  in   a   lotwj?  cup* 

With  the  ringing  of  chimes  and  the  burning  of  incense,  the 
Service  began.  Then  came  the  shiKtng"  of  ancient  Christmas  carols 
of  many  lands,  now  by  single  voices  and  now  by  the  entire  assembly, 
alternating  with  the  reading-  of  Scripture  and  chanting  of  Sanskrit 
prayers  by  Swami  AkhilanaHtta,  who  has  recently  been  p«t  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  Centre  and  who  for  the  iir&t  time  was  conducting 
Christmas  Service  in  America,  At  one  point  in  the  Service,  the  singing 
ceased  and  the  Swami  s$ave  a  vary  intimate  talk  on  the  ^Significance 
and  Necessit3*  of  Incarnations."  In  the  course  <*f  1m  address,  he 
e.Tplaitied  how  the  ideal  of  an  imperooniil  Ooei  ami  abntraut  principles 
might  satisfy  the  demand*  of  the  intellect,  «nd  yet  leave  tnont  people 
helpless,  "We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  wraith  of  our 
emotions,"  he  said.  "Most  *>f  ««  ordinary  human  being*  understand 
Deity  only  when  we  s«*  It  cm1>cxiie.<!  in  ti  limited  human  life.  We 
crave  a  personal  God  to  whom  vrt*  c«n  surrender  cmr  Hfe.  By  worship* 
ping  thia  personal  God,  we  satisfy  the  tremendous  need  of  the  emotional 
side  of  our  nature,  axul  by  Htrvinx;  Him  we  ftatiitfy  another  side  of 
our  xmture.  Tonight  wt-  are  n-k*I»na*nK  the  birth  of  Jmrh  an  Iucanitt« 
tion.  I*et  us  take  this*  tiintr  f»r  ntcdUiiiion  and  renewed  ccmneeratiatt,, 
that  we  may  be  fUk-d  with  pure  Jt»vc  niul  that  our  lives  may  slime 
forth  with  the  g3t»ry  of  Him  who  in  our  Ideal/1 

R.  K,  Mi«»ion  S«v««hr»tr»,  K«nkh*l 

The  report  to  Jmnd  of  the  Kankhnl  Srt  Rafnukrtshttn  Mission 
Sevsshram  for  ths  year  1925  H?K>WH  that  it  wrved  during  that  year  602 
patients  iti  its  indcxw  hcKipital  and  nf  it»  «>«tdoor  diA{>rn«ary  45»6a6 
patients  of  which  w,q66  wert*  new  cn»e^,  It  alsn  candticted  a  f^ght 
school  Cor  the  deprtssrd  c!rtfWi-»  and  ninintnitied  a  librnry  for  the  !oeat 
Sadhtis,  Yidyarthis,  etc.  The  Scvasltrant  lint!  it*  area  extended  by  ptxr» 
chase  of  4  pncca  bighaa  of  thr  ndJmninK  1ftn^  <$n  w»^h  it  proposes 
to  erect  Workers*  Quartern,  Kelt  Umx»c»  Client  Hotiwr,  Night  School 
BaUding,  etc. 

The  financial  condition  however  i#  not  at  all  aatiafactr^ry.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  the  Sevftshram  is  doing  an  important  work  in  that 
locality.  It  therefore  hopes  that  its  following  needs  will  be  promptly 
met  by  the  generous  pabtie,  It  needs  Rs,  7,000  for  the  Workers1  Quar* 
ters,  Rs.  5,000  for  the  Night  School  Bailding,  Rs,  8,000  for  the  G»e»t 
Howse,  R».  5,000  for  the  Rest  House,  permanent  endowment  fond  for 
54  beds  at  R».  3,000  per  bed,  and  several  thousand  rupee*  foe  the 
ment  of  the  wards.  These  *re  urgent  reqialreiaetitil,  and  ^e  hc^pe 
appeal  of  the  Seirashrsam  will  tsofc  go  in  vain.  Ccmtr!t*»t$em*  way  be 
to  (i)  Swairni  K^yatiaawwi^ii,  Him,  SMQT .,  R-  It.  Mlssloti 
Katiktial  F,O,»  Soharanpar  Dt.t  TJ.  Fl;  or  (a)  T&e  Hmimger* 
O&ce,  t  Molcheril  l^«w;' B«glbbMMr9  C*»^»t«ta;  or  (3)  Tlk 
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Katha  Upa.  L  tti.  14. 


Arise!  Awake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

— SWAMI   VlVEKANANDA. 
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TALKS  WITH  SWAMI  TURItANANDA 
AT  BENARES 


1921  (continued) 

The  Swami  said  :  ff  Saitoh  gives  self-control,  rajas  evokes 
activity  and  faw&y  degrades.  Tamas  must  be  -changed  into  rajas 
or  activity.  Tamos  is  like  sleepiness  in  snow,  —  fatal.'  If.  one 
takes  a  fatal  dose  of  opium,  he  should  be  forcibly  kept  from 
falling  into  sleep,  even  by  physical  torments  ;  for  to  sleep  then 
is  to  die*  Indians  are  going  down  into  tamas  tinder  the  pretext 
of  sattva,  Swamiji  tried  hard  to  whip  them  into  activity/! 

Some  one  asked:     "Why  this  degradation  1" 

The  Swaxni  replied  ;  "The  reason  is  the  usual  one  ;—  they 
have  $trayed  away  from  the  ideal/' 

"Please  'whip'  them  yourself/' 

"What  more  whipping  do  you  want?  Have  I  not  been 
doing  it  ever  so  long?  Or  why  should  I  talk  and  talk  like  this? 
I  could  mnain  satisfied  with  my  personal  spiritual  practices. 
Do  you  mean  I  should  whip  literally  ?  The  fact  is  that  unless 
we  have  the  desire  to  wake  up,  no  outside  provocation  is  of  any 
avail. 
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"It  all  happens  through  the  Lord's  will.  Hti  is  holding 
the  thread  of  everything  in  His  hands,  and  making  us  dance 
like  dolls.  Children  do  not  understand.  We  also  are  little 
-better  than  children, 

4  'If  it  is  His  will  that  you  would  help  any  one,  He  will 
fill  your  heart  with  wonderful  patience  and  sympathy  for  him, 
and  He  will  bring1  him  to  you. 

"A  man  went  to  a  Sadhu  to  become  his  disciple.  The 
Sadhu,  before  accepting  hmit  informed  him  of  all  the  hardships 
of  a  disciple's  life*.  The*  man  replied  :  "Sire,  make  me  a  Guru 
directly/  For  then  lie  will  be  saved  from  the  hard  austerities, 
If  you  always  spare  yourself*  you  cannot  hope  to  accomplish 
anything.  ,  .  , 

"The  Yogis  used  to  do  impossible  things.  They  could 
even  change  the  sex  of  a  foetus*  Numerous  instances  of  this 
are  recorded  in  the  books.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot 
be  done,  —  the  Yogis  had  mastered  its  secret, 

The  Swami  said  of  1C-  —  that  he  used  to  feel  a  greater  joy 
in  serving  patients  than  in  meditation  and  repetition  of  the 
Iv<xrd*s  name.  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing—  serving  man  looking 
upon  him  as  God  Himself—  as  instituted  by  Swami  ji.  Shall  I 
send  for  K—  ?**  said  the  Swami,  **yo\i  may  ask  him  personally. 
Whenever  C  —  admitted  a  new  worker  into  the  Sevariirama,  he 
extract  a  promise  from  him  that  he  {the  worker)  would 
do  ail  kinds  of  service  required  of  him.  And  thus  for 
years  he  conducted  the  Scvashratna  beautifully.  Them 
be  some  fisced  principles  or  no  true  work  is  possible, 

**When  Ka  —  begged  Swami  ji  to  initiate  him  into  Saimyaaa, 
Swamiji  said  to  him  :  *I  want  money  ;  I  am  seriously  think- 
ing of  selling  you  as  a  coolie  to  a  tea-garden,  Are  you  agreed  ?* 
Ka—  also  seriously  replied  ;  'Yes*  Swami  ji,  I  am,'  And  that 
is  exactly  what  Ka  —  has  done  ;  he  has  sold  himself  into 
service*  Indeed  fchis  is  the  only  way  to  success,*1 


nth  March,  xgstx 

It  was  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  The 
Swami  was  recounting  storfeg  of  Swamiji.  He  mid:  "Once 
In  Aiwttea  Swamifi  wm«  upeaSdng;  against  the  eadstenee  of  God, 
when  one  of  his  audience  stood  up  and  asked  angrily;  'Sir, 
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<do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  God?'  'No/  Swamiji  at 
once  replied,  'there  is  no  dearth  of  God.  There  are  three 
hundred  millions  of  gods  in  India  ;  I  can  give  you  as  many  as 
you  like.' 

"Swamiji  knew  that  there  was  no  lack  of  spirituality  in 
India.  If  we  can  only  give  our  people  physical  nourishment, 
•they  will  again  manifest  spirituality.  We  are  more  cultured 
than  other  peoples.  The  Western  civilisation  is  certainly 
inferior  to  ours. 

"Swamiji  held  that  half  the  success  of  his  lectures  was  due 
to  his  wonderful  voice.  .... 

"I  find  now  that?  longevity  is  desirable.  For  long  experi- 
ence brings  dispassion  for  the  world.  One  cannot  renounce 
without  enjoying. 

fCPrcwritti  and  Nivritti— propensity  for  outer  activity  and 
•cessation  from  it— are  like  building  up  a  new  business  and 
winding  up  an  old  one.  In  the  former  ease  one  is  eager  to  grow 
.and  spread  ;  in  the  latter,  one  yearns  to  get  rid  of  it  anyhow. 

"The  Westerners  also  have  renunciation, — they  can  do  any- 
thing for  their  country.  We  in  India  do  not  understand 
country,  but  we  are  ever  ready  to  give  our  lives  for  religion. 

**In  New  York,  I  had  to  hold  a  Sunday  class.  Before  going 
.to  the  class,  I  would  meditate  on  my  subject  for  about  an  hour 
That  would  be  enough  for  me.  Gradually  however  I  acquired 
self-confidence,  People  do  not  care  so  much  for  language  in 
,a  lecture  as  for  ideas.  They  try  to  follow  your  thoughts." 

Here  ends  the  second  series  of  Swami  Turiyananda's  conversations. 
We  hope  to  present  our  readers  another  series  next  year.  Jn  the 
meantime  we  shall  take  up  the  publication  of  the  conversations  and 
reminiscences  of  Holy  Mother,  the  first  instalment  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  our  last  December  issue* — EDITOR,  v 


FIRE-BATH  OF  REASON 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

Some  at  least  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  been  follow- 
ing the  monthly  publication  of  the  Essence  oj  Ved&niu,  the 
translation  of  the  Ved&ntas&ra,  an  excellent  primer  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy,  They  must  have  noted  that  the  book  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  study  it.  In  the  February  issue,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  adhik&ri,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  competent  to  &ttidy 
Vedanta,  have  been  extensively  eummierated  and  explained. 
We  may  qtzote  them  here :  f*Ile  is  the  only  competent  student 
who  has  obtained  a  genera!  comprehension  of  the  entire  Vedas 
by  studying  them  and  the  Vedaiigas  in  the  prescribed  method, 
who  has  cleansed  his  mind  of  all  sins  of  either  this  or  previous 
births  by  avoiding  all  actions  as  are  actuated  by  desires  and 
forbidden  in  the  scriptures  and  by  performing  the  daily  and. 
occasional  obligatory  rites,  and  who  has  adopted  the  four 
$ddh&nd$  or  means  of  attaining  spiritual  knowledge/1  These 
four  sddhands  arc  the  discrimination  between  the  real  and  the 
unreal ;  the  aversion  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  one's 
actions  here  or  hereafter  ;  the  group  of  six  attributes— -calmness 
or  tranquillity  {resting  of  the  mind  steadfastly  on  the  Real  after 
detaching  it  from  sense-objects} v  sdf«*coutrol  {withdrawing  the 
sense-organs  from  sense-objects) t  self-withdrawal  (the  mind- func- 
tion ceasing  to  act  by  means  of  external  objects),  forbearance 
(beating  of  afflictions  without  caring  to  redress  them,  being  at 
the  same  time  free  from  anxiety  or  lament  cm  their  score),  faith 
(acceptance  by  firm  judgment  of  the  mind  &s  true  of  what  the 
scriptures  and  the  Gum  instruct),  self-Bettledneas  (constant  con- 
centration of  the  intellect  oti  the  ever-pure  Brahman),  and  yearn* 
ing  for  freedom  {the  desire  to  free  oneself,  by  realising  one's 
true  nature,  from  all  bondages) . 

Were  these  conditions  enforced  seriously,  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  had  cared  to  taste  the  Essence  of  Vedanta  in  the  pages, 
of  Pf&buddha  Bhurafa.  To  many,  especially  to  our  Western 
readers,  these  preHminarf  co&dlticmt  have  probably  appeared 
fantastic.  It  is  ab&tardf  they  may  have  thonght,  that  the  study 
of  a  philosophical  treatise  should  be  hedged  round  with  so 
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difficult  conditions.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  student  of 
Vedanta  should  have  a  fine  intellect  to  be  able  to  grasp  its 
subtle  arguments  and  inferences.  It  may  also  be  granted  per- 
haps that  the  common  moral  virtues  and  dutifulness  help  to 
produce  a  philosophical  aptitude.  But  why  those  other  condi- 
tions about  doing  and  refraining  from  certain  actions  and  those 
implied  in  the  "four  sddhands?"  Nor  do  they  pertain  to  this 
life  only,  but  stretch  beyond  to  past  and  future  lives.  These 
are  good  enough  for  making  a  saint.  But  a  fine  intellect  is  the 
only  requirement  of  a  student  of  philosophy. 

It  is  not  the  Vedantasara  alone  that  is  so  extravagant  of 
conditions.     Other  Vedantic  treatises  also  insist  on  them.,    Thus 


Upadesa-Sdhasri,  Gitd,  some  Upanishacls  and  Brahman-Sutras  also 
lay  down  more  or  less  the  same  conditions  to  their  studies. 
The  most  significant  enforcement  of  these  conditions,  perhaps, 
is  instanced  in  the  story  of  Indra  and  Virochana  in  the 
Chhandogya  Upanishad.  They  went  to  Frajapati  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Atman.  He  made  them  live  under  the  vow  of 
Brahmacharya  with  necessary  moral  and  physical  disciplines  for 
-thirty-two  years  before  he  vouchsafed  to  them  what  is  but  a 
crude  idea  of  the  Atman.  That  teaching  satisfied  Virochana 
but  not  Indra  who  came  back  puzzled.  He  then  underwent  the 
same  disciplines  for  thirty-two,  thirty-two  and  five  years  conse- 
cutively, Only  then  was  his  intellect  considered  fit  to  com- 
prehend the  truths  of  the  Atman. 

But  what  strange  and  unnecessarily  rigorous  conditions 
these  for  a  merely  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Vedantic 
doctrines  !  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  was  not  for  a  purely 
philosophical  understanding  of  the  Vedantic  truths  that  these 
conditions  were  imposed,  but  for  their  actual  realisation  and 
experience  in  life.  That  may  be  so.  For  our  philosophers  did 
not  usually  differentiate  between  the  spirit  of  religion,  i.e., 
actual  realisation  and  of  philosophy  or  intellectual  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  philosophical  enqxiiry  uninspired  by  a  passionate  long- 
ing for  Reality  and  Truth  was  to  them  a  strange  thing.  But 
that  those  rigorous  conditions  were  insisted  on  even  in  cases 
of  intellectual  enquiry  is  clear  from  Sankara's  interpretation  of 
the  first  word  (Atha)  of  the  first  aphorism  of  the  Brahma^Sulras 
which  it  must  be  granted  is  a  purely  intellectual  treatise, 
Sankara  says,  "  It  therefore  is  requisite  that  something  should 
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be  stated  subsequent  to  which  the  enquiry  into  Brahman  is  pro- 
posed.— Well,  then,  \vt-  maintain  that  the  antecedent  condition^ 
are  the  discrimination  of  what  is  eternal  and  what  is  non-eternal  ; 
the  renunciation  of  all  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  one's  actions 
both  here  and  hereafter  ;  the  acquirement  of  tranquillity,  self- 
restraint,  and  the  other  means,  and  the  desire  for  final  release* ** 
Even  an  intellectual  pursuit  of  Truth  was  considered  invalid  an<! 
unprofitable  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  not  purified  himself 
previously  by  going  through  the  lire  of  the  stated  disciplines. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  they  should  appear  needless  or  excessive 
to  the  modern  sense,  Philosophical  enquiry,  as  we  understand 
it  at  the  present  times*  is  unfettered  by  conditions.  It  has  to  be 
undertaken  with  an  unbiased  and  "unconditioned*'  mind. 
Practice  can  follow  from  a  previous  ascertainment  of  the  nature 
of  Truth  and  Reality.  Until  the  truth  of  liCe  and  reality  has 
been  intellectually  comprehended,  it  is  absurd  to  take  up  a 
course  of  discipline  for  its  experience  and  realisation,  for  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  us  that  the  discipline  will  lead  us  up  the  correct 
path.  But  the  Vedantic  philosophers  seem  to  have  reversed  the 
natural  process:  according  to  them,  the  discipline  comes  first* 
and  next  the  ascertainment  of  Truth.  It  is  worth  while  to 
enquire  into  their  meaning. 

Let  ns  see  what  others  have  got  to  say  on  the  point,  Prof. 
Paul  Deussen  discusses  the  conditions  in  details  in  his  The 
Sysiem  <?/  the  ¥edant&  and  observes  in  reference  to  **the  group 
of  she  attributes1*  &uch  as  calmness  or  tranquillity  etc. :  "Neither 
of  these  will  fit  the  picture  that  we  form  of  the  true  philosopher 
today.  In  contrast  to  the  Stoic  sages,..,,,, we  imagine  the  philo- 
sophic genius  rather  as  a  profoundly  excitable,  nay*  even 
passionate  nature  j  and!  in  spite  of  nil  concentration  and  medi- 
tation, we  demand  from  him,  as  from  the  empiric  investigator* 
a  full  interest  in  the  visible  world  and  its  wonderful  phenomena,, 
only  that  be  must  see  them  with  other  eyes  than  the  empiric 
.....  And  just  as  little  will  fcbe  requirement  demanded  horn 
the  pupil  tajpder  No.  6  (i.e.,  Shraddhd  or  faith)  command  itself 
to  us,  since  we  have  learat  from  Descartes,  that  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  consists  in  thit,  d®  &mni$w$  cMbitter*/' 

Pmf.  Max  Miller,  however,  ecmtiwertt  this  argtstnetit  of 
Prof,  Deussenu  fllt  hm*  bum  thought/*  h«  says  in  defence  of 
the  Vedantie  philosopher^  "that  this  qitktowi  is  hanKf  the 
best  outfit  for  a  philosopher,  who,  according  to  om  views  of 
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philosophy,  is  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion  in  order  to  storm  the  fortress 
of  truth  and  to  conquer  new  realms  in  earth  and  heaven.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  object  of  the  Ved&nta  was  to  show 
that  we  have  really  nothing  to  conquer  but  ourselves,  that  we 
possess  everything  within  us,  and  that  nothing  is  required  but 
to  shut  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  against  the  illusion  of  the  world 
in  order  to  find  ourselves  richer  than  heaven  and  earth.  Even 
faith,  sraddha,  which  has  given  special  offence  as  a  requisite 
for  philosophy,  because  philosophy,  according  to  Descartes, 
ought  to  begin  with  de  omnibus  dubitare,  has  its  legitimate 
place  in  the  Ved&nta  philosophy,  for,  like  Kant's  philosophy,  it 
leads  us  on  to  see  that  many  things  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  understanding,  and  must  be  accepted  or  believed,  with- 
out being  understood/* 

In  our  opinion,  this  defence  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  rather 
lets  down  the  Vedantists,  making  them  appear  as  dogmatists. 
A  philosophy  prefaced  with  a  fixed  and  stereotyped  tempera- 
mental outlook  is  as  bad  as  one  based  on  assumed  data  or 
dogmas.  Our  temperament  affects  considerably  our  determina- 
tion and  evaluation  of  truth.  A  judicial  attitude,  neutral  and 
unbiased,  is  safest  and  most  correct  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
reality.  If  the  student  of  philosophy  begins  his  philosophical 
enquiry  with  a  prepared  -and  moulded  mind  as  a  result  of  dis- 
ciplines, he  starts  with  a  handicap  and  can  but  have  a  sectional 
view  of  truth  ;  his  mind  is  unable  to  appreciate  other  view- 
points and  his  inferences  will  necessarily  be  faulty. 

Apart  from  this  difference,  however,  both  Prof.  Deussen 
and  Max  Miiller  endorse  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  these  condi- 
tions. They  look  upon  them  more  as  a  moral  preparation  than 
strictly  philosophical  and  consider  it  as  a  fine  preliminary  to 
Vedantic  enquiry.  "The  sea  must  no  longer  be  swept  by 
storms,  if  it  is  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  in  all  its  divine 
calmness  and  purity/*  Besides,  they  consider  that  the  Vedanta 
is  not  a  philosophy  in  the  accepted  sense  but  is  a  mixture  of 
religion  and  philosophy  and  is  therefore  justified  in  insisting 
on  a  preparatory  moral  discipline.  But  the  question  is:  Do 
we  by  submitting  to  this  discipline  really  prepare  the  mind  "to 
reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  in  all  its  divine  calmness  or  purity** 
or  on  ly  twist  it  into  a  misshapen  mirror  in  which  everything 
Is  reflected  awry  and  grotesque?  For  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  stoic  discipline  and  renunciation  of .  the, '  world  lead  us 
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away  from  the  real  and  the  true.  How  can  the  b</#  inner  judge 
which  view  is  true?  And  would  it  not  be*  prejudicing  his  mixul 
and  clouding  the  issue  for  him  tu  insist  on  his  submission  to 
the  Vedantic  conditions? 

In  our  opinion  the  significance  of  the  formulation  of  these 
conditions  lies  deeper  than  has  been  conceived  by  iither  Prof. 
Deusscn  or  Prof,  Max  Mullet.  It  is  for  a  moral  preparation  no 
doubt,  but  that  is  only  a  secondary  consideration.  Wit*  main 
object  is*  the  perfection  and  l^irificaiwn  of  the  /<i<  utty  <»/  reason 
and  perception.  None  would  deny  that  a  perfect  reason  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  of  a  student  of  philosophy.  Without 
excellent  reasoning  power*,  the  study  of  philosophy,  especially 
a  philosophy  so  subtle  as  the  Vedanla,  is  a  fool*s  i*nawl.  The 
teachers  of  Vedunta,  thcrt'fon,,*,  beiti^  true  philosophers,  insisted 
on  the  fulfilment  of  this  essential  condition  and  prescribed  the 
moral  disciplines  us  a  means  to  that  end,  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  the  modern  teachers  of  philosophy  is  that 
the  latter  tacitly  accept  the  condition  as  fulfilled  whereas  the 
former  considered  it  too  important  to  accept  it  so  without  taking 
the  students  through  a  period  of  watchful  probation. 

HV  hold  thai  without  m*>r<i/  /»t'r/rr/t<»«,  thai  is  In  A'ti.v,  wth* 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  laid  rf^im  by  the  Vedanta, 
philosophy  f  one  cannot  a?  quirt*  perfect  reasoning  fwc'ers, 
Character  and  true  reasoning  arc  imli^oluhly  connected.  All 
those  who  have  influenced  mankind  profoundly  with  their  philo- 
sophies have  been  saints,  men  of  perfect  character.  Clever 
people  there  are  and  intellectual  giant*  whose  moral  life  would 
scarcely  bear  scrutiny,  Httt  their  greatness  i*  partial  ;  their 
powers  shine  within  limitations  ;  and  when  they  are  philoso- 
phers, their  conclusions*  an*  often  characterised  by  defective 
vision,  discerning  in  certain  points  but  failing  miserably  in 
others.  They  cannot  grasp  the  totality  oC  truth  and  reality, 
One  who  aspires  to  know  the  !!i^hest  Truth,  the  All  and  the 
Whole,  cannot  proceed  with  n  defective  reason*  He  must  be 
endowed  with  perfect  reasoning  powers, 

Now  what  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  jxjrfect  reasoning? 
Prejudice,  bias  or  preconception.  Reason  requires  that  nothing 
should  he  accepted  as  true  and  real  without  proof,  Descartes 
was  perfectly  justified  in  considering  universal  scepticism  as 
the  starting  point  of  philosophy.  But  he  forgot  that  along  with 
scepticism  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought. 
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a  perfect  reasoning  faculty.  The  mind  must  be  freed  from  all 
bias,  and  that  is  not  an  easy  task.  Are  we  not  taking  every- 
thing on  trust  ?  Does  the  world  exist  ?  Have  we  a  body  ? 
Are  things  real?  Are  the  thousand  desires  that  torment  us 
momentarily  worth  anything?  We  cannot  say,  "Yes,"-,  nor 
can  we  say,  "No."  The  answer  is  not  so  evident  as  it  would 
seem.  We  cannot  grasp  truth  and  reality.  We  see  darkling 
as  through  a  haze  which  distorts  the  dimensions  of  things, — 
everything  is  twisted,  oblique  and  deformed.  Even  when  the 
mist  seems  to  clear  off  for  a  moment,  we  cannot  retain  the  true 
vision.  Reason,  the  guide  and  watch  of  the  mind,  is  itself 
entangled  and  paralysed.  Its  voice  is  too  feeble,  it  cannot  com- 
mand the  mind  with  authority  and  certitude.  What  has  made 
the  mind  and  the  reason  so  terribly  inane  ?  The  wise  answer : 
"Desires:". 

A  good  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  we  call  our  universe, 
is  concerned  with  and  fundamentally  related  to  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  our  dear  ones.  This  vast  solid  world  is  based  on  our 
love  for  a  few  puny  human  beings— wife  or  husband,  parents  or 
children.  We-  would  feel  the  truth  of  it  if  all  our  dear  ones 
were  to  leave  us  and  we  had  no  objects  of  attachment.  The 
standards  of  value  with  which  we  determine  and  judge  reality 
and  truth  are  flimsy  creations  of  our  changing  mind.  Do  you 
really  know  even  this  visible  world?  We  know  only  men—- 
our understanding  is  essentially  anthropomorphic—and  of  men, 
clearly,  only  a  few.  And  the  worlds  of  animals,  plants  and 
the  inanimate  exist  merely  as  a  background  to  those  all-important 
few.  That  is  our  universe.  Even  the  sense-knowledge  of  it 
is  so  imperfect  and  foolish !  India's  philosophers  knew  that 
not  only  all  secondary,  but  even  primary  qualities  are  subjec- 
tive, and  the  subject  weaves  its  universe  in  strangely  whimsical 
patterns  and  not  at  all  in  the  calm,  rational  fashion  we  fondly 
imagine.  Our  universe  revolves  round  one  or  two  human 
beings,  and  they  are  the  concrete  forms  of  our  desires. 

We  are  not  writing  in  an  imaginative  vein.  Any  one  can 
test  and  find  the  truth  of  our  statement.  The  Knowing  Ones 
have  traced  all  desires  to  two  arch  passions:  that  of  sex  and 
of  possession.  These  two  are  dominating  the  mind  in  variegated 
forms  and  are  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the  world  of  phenomena 
in  all  their  gross  and  subtle  aspects.  Annihilate  them  and  the 
world  will  vanish  away.  And  of  them  again,  the  idea  of  sex 
"''  2  ••  .  :  '  •'  •  •  '•  •  -'  •  .  '•  '  '  "  •  " 
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is  deeper  and  more  fundamental.  The  "vital  elan'*  in  the  last 
analysis  is  but  the  sex  impulse,*  The  story  of  creation  often 
found  in  the  Upaai  shads  that  the  Absolute  Bcin^f  in  the  begin- 
ning divided  itself  into  a  male  and  a  female  15  not?  wholly 
allegorical.  It  is  almost  a  literal  version  of  an  actual  fact. 
Therefore  the  hitman  soul  ever  set-ks  for  a  mate  and  rims  thus 
seeking  from  birth  to  death  and  death  to  birth.  Our  whole 
life  is  entangled  in  the  forms  in  which  this  primal  impulse  seeks 
manifold  realisation.  Those  forma  are  the  most  real  to  us.  All 
other  thing-s  we  judg<u  by  their  standard.  Things  never  appear 
to  us  in  their  true  value  or  as  they  are  in  themselves.  There- 
fore the  sesc  impulse,  above  all,  has  to  be  curbed  atid  crushed. 

Therefore  desires  must*  be  eradicated,  tlc&irca  that  create 
false  values,  cloud  our  perception  of  things  and  paralyse  our 
reason,  By  destroying  desires,  we  perceive  clearly  mid  correctly, 
and  reason  functions  properly.  This  has  he-en  the  experience 
of  all  who  have  conquered  their  desires.  liven  a  partial  con- 
quest of  them  revolutionises  our  perception  of  things.  The 
present  relations  of  things  change  totally  ;  the  so-called  real 
become  unreal  j  the  phenomena!  world  seems  emptied  of  its 
substance,— it  appears  chimerical  ;  and  a  vaster,  more  durable, 
finer  and  spiritual  reality  emerges  triumphant.  Is  It  not  then 
absurd  to  hope  to  comprehend  the  truths  of  life  and  reality 
with  such  a  defective  instrument?  of  'knowledge  as  aw  mind  and 
reason  in  Its  pre&eot  state  is?  Must  not  we  first  purify  and 
emancipate  reason?  Now  it  sees  and  conceives  everything  in 
a  crooked  and  twisted  form  and  out  of  Its  true  bearings.  It 
is  dominated  by  false  standards  of  value.  It  is  too  gross  to 
soar  into  the  ethereal  regions  of  philosophical  truth*  and  too 
weak  to  retain  its  finds.  Suppose  reason  contrives  this  world 
and  life  to  be  unreal.  Will  not  our  carnality  Imutfh  it  to 
eo&f usion  ?  Clearing  the  mind  of  mete  superficial  id#!#,  false 
opinions  and  prejudices,  avails  little.  More  pernicious  and 
vitiating  fdbls  are  desires,  Sy  their  destruction  we  gain  true 
freedom  of  reason  and  real  philosophical  outlook. 

We  may  here  coaeehre  of  an  objection*  It  may  bt  argued 
that  the  eradication  of  desire®  really  abnegates  life  asad  is  thefe* 
fore  unreal,  abnormal  and  unnatural  ;  and  that  it  makes  us 

*  Here  sex  impliea  not  merely  its  crude,  carnal  mauifeftatioas,  tot 
also  its  deep,  subtle  aspect*. 
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in  fact  less  fit  to  comprehend  reality  inasmuch  as  it  takes  us 
away  from  it.  But  is  not  the  very  fact  that  desires  are  des- 
tructible-^for  they  ate  destructible,  as  has  been  exemplified  by 
repeated  experience— a  proof  of  their  irrationality?  Whatever 
is  rational  is  essential  to  Truth  and  Reality  and  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Inessentials  are  but  idle  notions  and  therefore 
destructible.  Therefore  reason  must  be  emancipated  from  its 
predilections,  its  irrational  bias,  by  striking  at  their  very  roots 
— the  desires  from  which  they  spring.  Only  reason  thus  freed 
can  comprehend  things  in  their  trtte  forms  and  relations,  and 
be  fit  for  philosophical  enquiry. 

If  we  examine  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Vedanta  as 
preliminary  to  its  study,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  calculated 
to  confer  that  freedom  on  the  mind  and  reason.    From  the 
different  Vedantic  treatises  we  find  the  conditions  to  be  "the 
four  Sadhanas,'*  Sannyasa  and  Brahmacharya.    The  first  of  the 
four  Sadhanas,  the  discrimination  of  the  Real  and  the  unreal, 
is  only  another  form  of  "universal  scepticism."    It  requires  that 
we  should  question  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world  and 
reject  whatever  is  found  unreal.     But  it  must  not  be  superficial 
or  a  mere   make-believe,    for   that  is   worthless  and  takes  us 
nowhere.     It  should  profoundly  mould  our  life,  behaviour  and 
consciousness:   we  must  learn  to  look  upon,  feel  and  treat  the 
unreal  as  unreal.    That  is  what  the  second  Sadhana,  the  renun- 
ciation   of    the    fruits    of    actions,    implies;    for    a    hankering 
for   the    delectable    fruits    of    earth    and    heaven    ill     assorts 
with    the    consciousness    of    their    unreality.      Therefore     all 
-desires    for    enjoyment    at    present    or    in    future    must    be  j 
given   up.     The   third,    the  acquirement  of   the  six   qualities, 
stteh  as  calmness,  etc.,  prevents  the  mind  from  gfoimg-  to  and 
•dwdlittg  on  the  sense-objects  as  real.     And  the  fourth,   the 
-desire  for  freedom,  concentrates  the  scattered  forces  of  the  mind 
makes  them  flow  in  one  impetuous  current  to  the  search 
<rf   the   Real.     These  four   together    constitute 
Only    wben    the    mind    has    been    freed    from 
the     Xfltiatiiig     assumption,     of     the     reality     of     the    world 
and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth,  is  erne  fit  for  Sannyasa, 
world  and  Aavote  to  the  search  of  truth,  is  one  fit  for  Sannyasa. 
But    wifcbOTfc   Brahmacharya,    eo&tmenoe,    nome    of    them    are 
jyo^ible  or  ttf  any  avail.    It  not  only  |*er£@cts  the  fomi&  a&d 
file  nerv<MiS  system  and  strengthens  them  to  bear  the 
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strain  of  sustained  and  powerful  thought,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  frees  the  mind  of  the  sex  idea,  the  more  potent  of 
the  twin  factors  of  Maya  or  Primal  Ignorance,  which,  as  we 
have  stated  before,  clouds  the  knowledge  of  things,  ensnares 
reason,  and  conjures  fantastic  illusions  for  the  soul  to  dream 
through  the  succession  of  births.  We  thus  Kind  that  they  all 
tend  to  cure  the  mind  of  its  irrational  predilections,  set  the 
reason  free  and  make  their  perception  and  vision  clear  and  pure. 
Vedanta  aims  at  the  highest  truth  which  is  necessarily  re* 
voiutionaiy  in  character  and  influence.  The  mind  that  will 
discover  and  know  it  must  be  extraordinarily  strong  and  free. 
It  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  an  austere  discipline  to  be 
purged  of  its  impurities,  Not  all  can  be  philosophers,  Not 
all  are  fit  to  know  the  truth.  Many  aspire,  but  few,  very  few, 
attain.  And  that  they  may  not  despair,  kt  them  fulfil  the 
preliminary  conditions  faithfully.  And  then  to  their  emancipated 
reason  and  mind,  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the  world  will  no 
more  be  mysterious,  for  their  perception  and  inference  will  be 
free  from  the  errors  of  the  common  man  and  will  always  be 
true  and  .correct. 


SWAMI  V1VEKANANDA 

BY  NAQBNDWNATH  GUPTA 
(Continued  from  />«*£«•  JJ3) 

Another  experience  that  Swami  VivekuntncSa  related  to  sne  bordered 
on  the  tragic*  The  particular  vow  he  h»d  undertaken  at  that  time  wft« 
that  he  should  steadily  walk  the  whole  day  without  either  looking  back 
or  begging  from  any  man.  He  was  to  halt  only  if  accosted  find  to  Accept 
food  If  It  w«$  offered  to  him  unwked.  Sometimes  fie  hsd  to  go  without 
any  food  for  twenty»four  and  e?en  forty-eight  hours.  Cue  tfteroooa  tbotit 
sunset  he  was  passing  In  front  of  a  stable  belonging  to  some  wealthy 
person.  One  of  the  grooms  was  standing  on  the  road.  Vlvekananda  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days  ar.d  was  looking  weak  and  weary.  The 
groom  saluted  him  and  looking  at  him  asked,  "Sadltu  Baba,  have  you 
eaten  anything  to-day ?**  "No/*  replied  ViveJcaoaadi,  **I  haw  eaten 
nothing/*  The  groom  took  him  into  ttie  *t»fcle,  offered  him  water  to 
wash  iii$  hands  and  fett  and  placed  his  own  food  consisting  of  some 
chapaiis  and  «  little  chutney,  before  film*  The  chutn«y  wot  hot  but  In 
the  course  of  U»  wanderings  Vivefcananda  had  got  accustomed  to  Ml 
chillies,  which  were  often  the  only  condiment  he  had  with  hla  food. 
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I  have  seen  him  eating  a  handful  of  pungent,  green  chillies  with  evident 
relish.  Vivekananda  ate  the  chapatis  and  the  chutney,  but  immediately 
afterwards  felt  a  frightful  burning  sensation  in  his  stomach  and  rolled  on 
the  ground  in  agony.  The  groom  beat  his  head  with  his  hands  and 
wailed,  "What  have  I  done?  I  have  killed  a  Sadhu."  The  pain  must 
have  been  due  to  eating  the  chutney  on  an  empty  stomach.  Just  about 
this  time  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  head  happened  to  be  passing  and 
halted  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  groom.  Vivekananda  asked  him  what 
he  had  in  his  basket  and  the  man  replied  it  was  tamarind.  "Ah,  that  is 
just  what  I  want,"  said  Vivekananda,  and  taking  some  of  the  tamarind 
he  mixed  it  with  water  and  drank  it.  This  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the 
burning  sensation  and  the  pain,  and  after  resting  for  a  while  Vivekananda 
resumed  his  journey. 

In  the  remote  regions  of  the  Himalayas  Vivekananda  met  with  some 
perilous  adventures,  but  nothing  daunted  him  and  he  went  through  the 
treadmill  of  discipline  with  high  courage  and  tireless  energy.  The  vows 
Imposed  upon  him  entailed  prolonged  trials  of  endurance,  an  unbroken 
course  of  self-discipline,  meditation  and  communion.  When  he  arrived 
in  America,  without  friends,  without  funds,  he  had  nothing  beyond  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  equipment,  and  the  indomitable  courage  and  will 
that  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  purposeful  wanderings  in  India. 
One  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  had  attained  some  fame  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  eminence,  attempted  to  discredit  him  by  circulating  un- 
founded calumnies  against  him.  In  spite  of  difficulties  Vivekananda 
found  his  way  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  and  it  was 
there  that  recognition  came  to  him.  He  was  probably  the  youngest  man 
in  that  memorable  and  historical  as  well  as  unique  gathering.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Hindu  he  carried  no  other  credentials.  The  name 
of  his  Guru  was  unknown  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  an  obscure 
young  man  unknown  to  fame,  with  no  reputation  either  in  his  own 
country  or  out  of  it  for  scholarship,  holy  living,  or  leadership.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  an  assembly  more  critical  or  less  emotional 
than  that  gathering  of  learned  and  pious  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
representing  all  the  churches  and  creeds  of  the  world.  Men  of  great 
erudition  steeped  in  sacred  lore,  reverend  and  high  dignitaries  of  many 
churches,  men  who  had  left  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  and  the  peace 
of  the  monastery  had  met  in  solemn  conclave  in  a  great  city  in  the  Far 
West.  It  was  a  Parliament  not  filled  from  the  hustings  and  polling  booths, 
but  from  the  temples  and  pagodas,  the  synagogues  and  churches  and 
mosques  of  the  world.  They  were  mostly  men  well  advanced  in  life, 
accustomed  by  years  of  discipline  to  self-control,  engaged  in  contempla" 
tion  and  meditation,  and  not  likely  to  be  lightly  swayed  by  extraneous 
influences.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  an  international  reputation,  all  of 
them  were  men  of  distinction.  Obviously  the  least  among  them  was  this 
youthful  stranger  from  the  East,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  and 
who  was  probably  there  more  by  sufference  than  by  the  right  of  any 
achievement  to  his  credit.  How  he  carried  that  grave  assembly  of  reli- 
gious men  by  storm,  how  pen-pictures  of  the  young  Hindu  monk  in  the 
orange-coloured  robe  and  turban  filled  the  newspapers  of  America,  and 
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how  the  men  and  women  of  America  crowded  to  see  ana  hear  him  are 
now  part  of  history.  Slightly  varying  C&sur's  laconic  mid  exultant 
message  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  Swami  Vivekanantia,  he  went,  he 
was  seen  and  heard*  find  he  conquered,  By  a  single  hound  as  it  were 
he  reached  from  the  depth  of  obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  Is  h  not 
remarkable,  is  it  not  significant*  that  of  all  the  distinguished  and  famous 
men  present  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  only  one  name  is  rememfoered 
to-day  and  that  is  the  name  of  Vivekananda?  There  was,  in  sober  fact, 
no  other  man  like  him  in  that  assembly,  composed  though  It  was  of 
distinguished  representatives  of  all  religions.  Young  in  years  the  Hindu 
monk  had  been  disciplined  with  a  thoroughness  and  severity  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  other  men  who  had  foregathered  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  He  had  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  sat  at  th« 
feet  of  a  Teacher  the  like  of  whom  had  not  been  seen  in  the  world  for 
many  centuries.  Ho  hid  known  poverty  and  hunger,  and  had  moved 
among  and  sympathised  with  the  poorest  people  in  India*  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world.  He  had  drunk  deep  at  the  perennial 
fountain  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Aryan  ftishis  and  tie  was  endowed 
with  a  courage  which  faced  the  world  undismayed,  When  his  voice  rang 
out  as  a  clarion  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  slow  pulses  quickened 
and  thoughtful  eyes  brightened,  for  through  him  spoke  voices  that  had 
long  been  silent  but  never  stilled,  and  which  awoke  again  to  ressoaam 
life.  Who  in  that  assembly  of  the  wise  held  higher  credentials  than  this 
youthful  monk  from  India  with  his  commanding  figure,  strong,  handsome 
face,  large,  flashing  eyes,  and  the  full  voice  with  It*  deep  cadences? 
In  him  wa§  manifested  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
ancient  India,  and  the  wide  tolerance  and  sympathy  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Aryans,  The  force  and  $re  in  him  flashed  out  at  #very  turn* 
and  dominated  and  filled  with  amazement  the  people  around  him, 

Other  men  from  India  Had  preceded  Mm  In  the  mission  from  the 
East  to  tiie  Wtstlf  men  of  culture,  men  of  eloquence  and  rtilglous 
convictions,  but  no  other  msti  created  the  profound  imprewuon  that  he 
$ld.  These  others  assumed  a  tone  which  wmc  either  upobgatJe,  or 
deferential  to  the  superiority  of  the  West  to  the  East  Some  said  they 
had  come  to  learn  and  did  not  proaume  to  teach  ami  all  were  more  or 
leas  overawed  by  the  darsHng  magnificence  of  western  civilisation.  But 
Swami  Vivek»pand«  never  hid  any  doubts  or  misgiving*  sn4  lie  knew 
he  came  from  a  land  which  hid  produced  most  of  tta*  grant  and  wise 
teachers  of  men.  The  fitter  of  the  Went  held  110  lure  lor  him  and  his 
voice  nev*r  lost  the  ring  of  authority.  Besides  tilt  people  anxious  to 
profit  by  his  teachings  th*re  was  *  food  deal  of  promiscuous  «dmir«tioe, 
There  was  tiw  usual  sheaf  of  romantic  letters  from  gt&hittg  mad  impression- 
able  yojspf  women,  and  vail  meant  offer*  of  **rvk*  from  many  quarter*. 
A  cteattet  a#$r*<i  to  cteas  faia  toeth  ffe§  of  charge  whenever  neoewwiry. 
4  m*a&ure  prewttd  him  with  *  *et  of  hi*  dainty  instrument*  for  which 
aa  Iqdi w*  mK»fc  Has  1*0  ua«.  A  more  »ub<rtam&l  offer  was  about  « 
iftHSteu-img  tow  witfe  9  w«il  «M  ptim  o*  shining  dottsrs  «t  ite  m*  cf 
t^  tour.  Th«  money  would  have  b*«m  o«»fal  lor  Hm  mon»tt>rie 
mrdp -MMrfW  %f  Swwri  VtT*fc*D«a<la,  Iwt  MI  vows  proo^ded 
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from  either  earning  or  laying  by  any  money.*  Besides  the  open  lectures 
that  he  delivered  in  America  and  England  he  held  what  may  be  called 
informal  classes  attended  by  a  small  number  of  select  people,  usually 
earnest  inquirers  or  people  anxious  to  learn  what  the  Swami  had  to  teach. 
The  actual  number  of  his  disciples  in  those  countries  was  not  large,  but 
he  set  many  people  thinking  while  his  marvellous  personality  made  itself 
felt  wherever  he  went. 

Swami  Vivekananda  had  left  India  an  obscure  and  unknown  young 
man.  On  his  return  he  was  preceded  by  the  fame  he  had  won  in 
America  and  England,  and  was  acclaimed  everywhere  as  an  apostle  and 
leader  of  the  ancient  Aryan  faith.  At  Madras  he  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  Some  of  the  organizers  of  his  public  reception  at  Calcutta 
thoughtfully  sent  him  a  bill  of  costs.  Swami  Vivekananda  mentioned  this, 
incident  to  me  with  indignation.  "What  have  I  to  do  with  any  reception?" 
he  told  me.  "These  people  fancied  I  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  America  to  be  spent  on  demonstrations  in  my  honour.  Do  they 
take  me  for  a  showman  or  a  charlatan?"  He  felt  humiliated  as  well  as 
Indignant.  On  his  return  to  India  earnest  young  men  came  to  him  to 
Join  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  founded  by  him.  They  took  the  vows  of 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  they  have  established  monasteries  in  various 
parts  of  India.  There  are  some  in  America  also  so  that  Swami 
Vivekananda 's  work  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  still  carried  on  and  his 
memory  is  held  in  great  reverence.  Swami  Vivekananda  told  me  that 
the  Paramhansa  insisted  on  celibacy  and  moral  purity  as  the  essence  of 
self-discipline,  and  this  is  equally  noticeable  among  Swami  Vivekananda *s 
disciples  and  those  who  have  joined  the  Brotherhood  after  his  passing. 
Every  member  of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  is  pure  of  heart  and  pure  in 
life,  cultured  and  scholarly,  and  is  engaged  in  serving  his  fellow-men 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  the  community  is  the  gainer  by  their  example 
and  their  selfless  and  silent  service. 

The  last  time  I  had  met  Swami  Vivekananda  before  he  left  for  the 
United  States  was  in  1886.  I  happened  to  be  in  Calcutta  on  a  brief 
visit  and  one  afternoon  I  received  intimation  that  Paramhansa  Ramkrishna 
had  passed  into  the  final  and  eternal  samadhL  I  drove  immediately  to 
the  garden  house  in  a  northern  suburb  of  Calcutta  where  the  Paramhansa 
had  passed  his  last  days  on  earth.  He  was  lying  on  a  clean  white  bed 
in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  house,  while  the  disciples,  Vivekananda 
among  them  with  his  eyes  veiled  with  unshed  tears,  and  some  other 
persons  were  seated  on  the  ground  surrounding  the  bedstead.  The 
Paramhansa  was  lying  on  his  fight  side  with  the  Infinite  peace  and 
calm  of  death  on  his  features,  there  was  peace  all  around,  in  the 
silent  trees  and  the  waning  afternoon,  in  the  azure  of  the  sky  above 
witfe  a  lew  clouds  passing  overhead  in  silence.  And  as  we  sat  in 
reverent  silence,  hashed  in  the  presence  of  death,  a  few  large  drops  of 
rain  felL  This  was  the  puskpa-vrishti,  or  rain  of  Hovers  of  which  the 
aacient  Aryans  wrote,  the  liquid  flowers  s&owered  down  by  the  gods 

*  But  fee  aetwafiy  accepted  the  monetary  olfer  of  a  lecture  bureau  and  d«live**4 
i^nd^  it  &y  we  to*  to  different  dt*««  <tf  tf*  0-  &•  —Miter, 
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as  an  offering  of  homage  to  the  passing  of  some  chosen  mortal  to  rank 
thenceforth  among  the  immortals.  It  was  a  high  privilege  to  have  seen 
Ramkrishna  Parnmhansa  in  life  and  nlso  to  have  looked  upon  the  serenity 
of  his  face  in  death. 

It  was  not  till  eleven  years  later  in  1897  that  I  met  Vivekananda 
again.  He  was  then  famous  alike  in  the  Kast  and  the  West,  He  had 
travelled  largely,  seen  many  countries  and  many  peoples,  1  was  at 
Lahore  and  1  heard  he  was  staying  at  the  hill  station  uf  Dharamsala, 
Later  on  he  went  on  to  jammu  in  Kashmir  territory  and  next  came  down 
to  Lahore.  There  was  to  he  a  demonstration  and  a  house  had  been 
engaged  for  him.  At  the  railway  station  when  the  train  came  in  I  noticed 
an  English  military  officer  alighting  from  a  first  class  compartment  and 
holding  the  door  respectfully  open  for  some  one  else,  and  the  next 
second  ottt  stepped  Swami  Vivekananda  on  the  platform.  The  officer 
was  about  to  move  away  after  bowing  to  the  Swami «  hut  Vivekananda 
cordially  shook  hands  with  him  and  spoke  one  or  two  parting  words.  On 
inquiry  Vivekananda  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  the  officer  personally. 
After  entering  the  compartment  he  had  informed  Swam!  Vivekananda 
that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  Swami 's  discourses  in  England  and  that 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  Army.  Vivekananda  had  travelled  first 
class  because  the  people  at  Jammtt  had  bought  him  a  first  class  ticket, 
The  same  night  Vivekananda  came  away  to  my  house  with  two  of  his 
disciples.  That  flight  and  the  following  nights  and  during  the  day 
whenever  !  was  free  we  talked  fur  long  hours*  and  what  struck  me  most 
was  the  intensity  of  Vivekananda *&  feelings  and  his  passionate  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  country.  There  was  a  perfect  blending  of  his  spiritual 
fervour  with  his  intellectual  keenness.  He  had  grappled  with  many 
problems  and  had  found  a  solution  for  mnsi  of  them,  and  he  had  In  ait 
unusual  degree  the  prophetic  vtekm.  "The  middle*  claa&«  in  India,** 
he  said,  **tra  a  spent  force.  They  huve  noi  got  the  Ktamina  for  a  resolute 
aad  sustained  endeavour.  The  future  of  India  reat*  with  the  masses,** 
One  afternoon  he  slowly  came  up  to  me  with  a  thoughtful  expression 
on  his  face,  and  Mid,  *'lf  it  would  help  tht  country  in  any  way  1  am 
quite  prepared  to  go  to  prison.**  I  looked  nt  him  and  wondered.  Instead 
of  making  the  remotest  reference  to  the  laurels  itfH  green  upon  his  brow 
he  was  wistfully  thinking  of  life  Its  priion  M  n  consummation  to  be 
wished,  a  senrfee  whereby  his  country  rnlghi  win  some  small  profit. 
He  was  not  bidding  for  the  manyr*s  crown,  for  any  tort  of  pose  was 
utterly  foreign  to  his  nature,  but  his  thought*  were  undoubtedly  tending 
towards  finding  redemption  for  his  country  through  suffering.  Mo  one 
had  then  heard  of  Hon*co-opcsr®ilon  or  Civil  Disobedience,  »nd  yet 
Vivekananda*  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  polities,  wss  standing  In  ttie 
shadow  of  events  still  long  in  coming.  Hit  visit  to  japan  had  filled  him 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  nation, 
"Their  country  Is  their  religion, M  lit  would  declare.  Ills  ftca  aglow 
with  enthusiasm,  "The  national  07  ii  Dai  Ni$p&nt  Banzai  I  Life  long* 
great  Japan  !  The  country  before  and  above  everything  else.  No  sacrifice 
Is  too  great  lor  maintaining  the  honour  and  tntesiHty  of  the  country." 

One  evening  Vivekanaada  and  myaeif  vtrt  invited  to  dinner  by  a 
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Punjabi  gentleman  (the  late  Bakshi  Jaishi  Ram),  who  had  met  Vivekananda 
at  Dharamsala,  a  hill  station  In  the  Punjab.  Vivekananda  was  offered 
.a  new  and  handsome  hookah  to  smoke.  Before  doing  so  he  told  his  host, 
4Mf  you  have  any  prejudices  of  caste  you  should  not  offer  me  your 
hookah,  because  if  a  sweeper  were  to  offer  me  his  hookah  to-morrow 
1  would  smoke  it  with  pleasure  for  I  am  outside  the  pale  of  caste."  His 
host  courteously  replied  that  he  would  feel  honoured  if  Swamiji  would 
smoke  his  hookah.  The  problem  of  untouchability  had  been  solved  for 
Swami  Vivekananda  during  his  wanderings  in  India.  He  had  eaten  the 
food  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  people  whom  no  casteman  would  con- 
descend to  touch,  and  he  had  accepted  their  hospitality  with  thankfulness. 
And  yet  Swami  Vivekananda  was  by  no  means  a  meek  man.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  on  the  Vedanta  at  Lahore,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  his 
utterances,  he  declared  with  head  uplifted  and  nostrils  dilated,  tkl  am  one 
of  the  proudest  men  living.1'  It  was  not  pride  of  the  usual  worthless 
variety  but  the  noble  pride  of  the  consciousness  of  a  great  heritage,  a 
.revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  false  humility  that  had  brought  his  country 
,and  his  people  so  low. 

I  met  Goodwin,  the  young  Englishman  who  at  one  time  was  on  the 
high  road  to  become  a  wastrel,  but  fortunately  came  under  Vivekananda 's- 
mfluence  and  became  one  of  his  staunchest  and  most  devoted  followers. 
Ooodwin  was  a  fast  and  accurate  stenographer  and  most  of  Vivekananda 's 
lectures  were  reported  by  him.  He  was  simple  as  a  child  and  wonderfully 
responsive  to  the  slightest  show  of  kindness.  Later  on  I  met  some  of  the 
lady  disciples  of  Swami  Vivekananda,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  Miss  MacLeod,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Noble,  the  gifted  young  Englishwoman  to  whom 
Vivekananda  had  given  the  beautifully  appropriate  name  of  Nivedita,  the 
Offered  One,  one  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  India.  I 
first  met  Sister  Nivedita  at  Srinagar  in  Kashmir  and  next  at  Lahore 
where  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  again  In  Calcutta  where  she  came 
to  my  house  more  than  once.  I  took  her  through  the  slums  of  Lahore 
and  showed  her  the  Ramlila,  which  greatly  interested  her.  She  made 
eager  enquiries  about  everything  relating  to  India.  She  was  in  splendid 
health  when  she  first  came  out  to  India,  but  the  austerities  which  she 
practised  affected  her  health,  and  she  rapidly  spent  herself  and  was  spent 
in  the  service  of  India.  Of  her  fine  intellect  and  gift  of  literary  ex- 
pression she  has  left  abiding  evidence  in  her  exquisite  books. 

In  conversation  Vivekananda  was  brilliant,  illuminating,  arresting,, 
while  the  range  of  his  knowledge  was  exceptionally  wide.  His  country 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  thoughts  and  his  conversation.  His  deep 
spiritual  experiences  were  the  bedrock  of  his  faith  and  his  luminous 
expositions  are  to  be  found  in  his  lectures,  but  his  patriotism  was  as 
deep  as  his  religion.  Except  those  who  saw  it  few  can  realize  the 
ascendancy  and  influence  of  Swami  Vivekananda  over  his  American  and 
English  disciples.  Even  a  simple  Mahomedan  cook  who  had  served 
Sister  Nivedita  and  the  other  lady  disciples  at  Almora  was  struck  by  it. 
He  told  me  at  Lahore,  "The  respect  and  the  devotion  which  these 
Memsahebs  show  the  Swamiji  are  far  greater  than  any  mum?  (disciple) 
shows  to  his  murshid  (religious  preceptor)  among  us."  At  the  sight  of 
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.'SRI   RAMAKRISHNA  MISSION   HOME  OF   SERVICE  AT   BENARES 
[  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  VISITOR  ] 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1925  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Home  of  Service  at  Benares.  The  Home  has  already  gained  such 
•an  importance  as  to  fall  within  the  list  of  places  worth  visiting  in  this 
holy  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  visitors  seem  to  go  round  the  extensive 
area  of  the  Home,  spotted  with  red  brick  buildings,  with  the  same  interest 
as  they  do  in  the  new  Hindu  University  or  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  monastery  at  Sarnath.  Pilgrims  also  visit  the  Home  managed 
by  monks  and  the  attached  monastery  and  shrine  of  Sri  Ramakrishna 
with  as  much  devotion  as  characterises  their  visits  to  the  sacred  temples 
•of  the  holy  city. 

It  was  about  9  A.M..  when  I  entered  the  institution.  On  entering  the 
premises  I  found  a  pretty  big  crowd  gathered  round  a  gentleman  seated 
-at  a  table  on'  the  veranda  of  a  fairly  large  building— a  block  by  itself.  I 


'    The   Outdoor  Dispensary 

learnt  afterwards  that  the  gentleman  was  the  doctor  attending  to  the  out- 
door patients  at  the  dispensaries  of  the  Home  of  Service.  On  advancing 
a  little  further  in  the  same  building  I  came  to  the  offices,  and  at  the 
doorway  I  was  greeted  by  a  young  man  in  ochre  robes  and  with  shaven 
head,  evidently  a  monk,  who  welcomed  me  cordially.  "Can  I  help  you  in 
any  way?"  asked  the  young;  man,  and  I  replied,  "Yes,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  institution,  "if  your  rules  permit  it  and  if  it  is  not  causing  you 
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'this  Indian  monk  wearing  a  single  robe  and  a  pair  of  rough  Indian  shoes 
'his  disciples  from  the  West,  among  whom  were  the  Consul  General 
•for  the  United  States  living  in  Calcutta,  and  his  wife,  would  rise  with 
'every  mark  of  respect,  and  when  he  spoke  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
•closest  and  most  respectful  attention.  His  slightest  wish  was  a  command 
•and  was  carried  out  forthwith.  And  Vivekananda  was  always  his  simple 
•and  great  self,  unassuming,  straightforward,  earnest  and  grave.  Once  at 
-Almora  he  was  visited  by  a  distinguished  and  famous  Englishwoman  whom 
i.he  had  criticised  for  her  appearance  in  the  role  of  a  teacher  of  the  Hindu 
"religion.  She  wanted  to  know  wherein  she  had  given  cause  for  offence. 
"You  English  people,"  replied  Swami  Vivekananda,  "have  taken  our 
land.  You  have  taken  away  our  liberty  and  reduced  us  to  a  state  of 
servility  in  our  own  homes.  You  are  draining  the  country  of  its  material 
resources.  Not  content  with  all  this,  you  want  to  take  our  religion, 
•which  is  all  that  we  have  left,  in  your  keeping  and  to  set  up  as  teachers 
of  our  religion."  His  visitor  earnestly  explained  that  she  was  only  a 
learner  and  did  not  presume  to  be  a  teacher,  Vivekananda  was  mollified 
and  afterwards  presided  at  a  lecture  delivered  by  this  lady. 

The  next  year  I  met  Swami  Vivekananda  in  Kashmir,  our  house-boats 
[being  anchored  near  each  other  on  the  Jhelum.  On  his  way  back  to 
Calcutta  he  was  my  guest  for  a  few  days  at  Lahore.  At  this  time  he 
had  a  prescience  of  early  death.  "I  have  three  years  more  to  live," 
Ihe  itold  me  with  perfect  unconcern,  Vland  the  only  thought  that  disturbs 
me  is  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  give  effect  to  all  my  ideas  within  this 
period."  He  died, almost  exactly  three  years  later,  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  at  the  monastery  at  Belur  shortly  before  his  death.  It  was  the 
.anniversary  of  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa  and  I  saw  Swami  Vivekananda, 
'when  the  Sankirtan  (singing  of  hymns  with  music)  was  at  its  height, 
wiling  m  the  dust  and  heaping  dust  on  his  head  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzied 
.'•fgrief.  The  recent  visit  of  the  King  of  Belgium  to  the  monastery  at 
iBel.ur.  was  a  homage  to  •  the  memory  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  In  the 
'.worlil^war  no  crowned  King  in  Europe  was  more  innocent  of  blood- 
^guiltiness  than  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  India  will  gratefully  bear  in 
mind  this  pilgrimage  of  a  monarch  from  Europe  to  the  sacred  resting 
place  of  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  India.  Swami  Vivekananda's  thoughts 
Tanged  over  every  phase  of  the  future  of  India  and  he  gave  all  that  was 
in  him  to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  The  world  will  rank  him  among 
the  prophets  and  princes  of  peace,  and  his  message  has  been  heard  in 
reverence  in  three  continents.  For  his  countrymen  he  has  left  a  priceless 
heritage  of  virility,  abounding  vitality  and  invincible  strength  of  will. 
Swami  VrveTkananda '  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for 
India,  a  heroic  and  dauntless  figure,  the  herald  and  harbinger  of  the 
glorious  hour  when  India  shall,  once  again,  sweep  forward  to  the  van 
ctf  the  nations, 

.  (Concluded) 
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building  next  to  the  offices.     All   the   three   systems,   A  lopaih  c     H  mco 
pa  hie  and  Ayurvedic,  are  followed  here  according  to  needs .     Ab ,o  u  40,,00 
cases  had  been  treated  hers  that   year  upto   the   t.me  of  my    v,*... 


An   Operation 

We  next  entered  the  operation  room,  neat,  clean  and  well-equipped* 
where  two  doctors   and  two  monks   were   quite  busy   attending  to  cases. 
It  was  already  late  in  the  morning,  yet  the  number  waiting  patiently  for 
their  turn  was  pretty  large,  which  showed  that  the  monks  and  the  doctors 
had  quite  a  heavy  time  of  it.     From  there  we  went  to  the  indoor  hospitals, 
small   blocks   each    containing   four   to    six    beds,    standing   on    well    laid 
grounds,   bedecked   with  beautiful  flower  beds  which  did  great  credit   to 
the  taste   and  consideration  of  the  Home   authorities.     The  sight   of   the 
variously   coloured   chrysanthemums   and   roses   was   fascinating,    and   one 
could   hardly    suspect   the   great    misery   which    was    being  so    devotedly 
attended  to  and  alleviated  beside  these  feasts  of  smell  and  colour.     The 
wards  were  extremely  neat  and  clean  and  absolutely  sanitary.     The  segre- 
gation wards  for  infectious  diseases  are  kept  apart  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  hospital  wards.     The  simplicity  and  perfect  orderliness  of  the 
buildings    covering   the   extensive   area    of   the    Home    indicating    Hindu 
charity  in  a  variety  of  ways,  cannot  but  appeal  to  any  one  who  visits  it. 
I  found  the  wards  quite  full  and  some  of  the  patients  suffering  from 
acute  diseases,  who  would  certainly  have  died  for  want  of  proper  care 
had,  not  timely  help  been  given  by  the  Home.    A  good  number  of  these 
patients,  I  heard  from  my  guide,  were  picked  up  from  the  road-side  by 
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;the  workers  of  the  Home  who  go  daily  round  the  city  with  this  express 
object.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  happiness  in  the  faces  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates,  which  showed  that  they  get  full  attention  and  utmost 
•care.  I  could  not  talk  to  them  as  they  did  not  understand  my  language, 
-but  their  looks  seemed  to  thankfully  acknowledge  the  benefits  they 
received  at  the  Home.  The  diet  sheet  showed  that  it  was  sufficient  and 
.nutritious,  and  the  beds  were  quite  comfortable  and  clean.  There  were 


The  Surgical   Ward  and  the  Operation   Theatre 

in  all  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  patients,  and  1  found  the  workers,  all 
monastic,  attending  to  their  every  comfort  cheerfully  and  lovingly,  though 
some  of  the  patients  were  suffering  from  unclean  diseases.  Some  of  the 
workers  were  actually  grappling  with  death  to  rescue  the  unhappy  patients 
from  its  grim  clutches.  A  good  majority  of  the  workers,  I  learnt,  are 
English-educated,  and  some  of  them  have  the  highest  university  quali- 
fications, and  all  of  them  are  cultured  gentlemen,  their  only  reward  lying 
in  their  own  inward  satisfaction.  Seeing  them  one  is  reminded  of  the 
verse  : 


*'I  do  not  covet  earthly  kingdom  or  heaven  or  even  salvation.  I 
-desire  for  the  removal  of  the  miseries  of  the  afflicted.  "  The  doctors 
and  worners  all  serve  out  of  love  and  devotion,  and  the  menials  alone 
are  paid. 

The  Home  maintains  besides  these  hospitals  a  refuge,  a  block  by 
"itself,  which  can  accommodate  twenty-five  invalids.  The  operation  theatre 
is  a  finely  fitted  up-to-date  room  where  all  aseptic  cases  are  operated.  I 
•was  informed  that  during  that  year  there  were  about  two  hundred  such 
-cases  operated  in  this  theatre.  Hard  by  there  was  another  building  under 
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construction  which  was  intended  to  be  a  surgical  ward.  All  the  wards  are 
gifts  made  by  the  rich  people  of  the  country,  who  built  them  in  memory 
of  some  dear  departed  relations  or  friends,  and  their  names  are  engraved 
in  tablets  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings. 

The  women's  department  of  the  Home  has  a  compound  for  itself. 
We  had  to  wait  for  the  permission  of  the  lady  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  department  before  we  entered  it.  Of  course  I  could  not  enter 
any  of  the  wards.  This  department  has  a  girls1  home  attached  to  it  where 
orphan  and  helpless  girls  and  widows  are  accommodated  and  given  an 
education  and  training  which  fit  them  fully  to  meet  the  practical  conditions, 
of  life  or  the  life  of  service  in  the  Home  itself.  The  authorities  were 


The  Women's   Department 

contemplating  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  establish  a  school  for  the  train* 
ing  of  nurses,  which  would  no  doubt  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  For 
this  as  also  for  building  a  refuge  for  women  which  was  at  the  time 
situated  elsewhere,  they  had  applied  to  the  Government  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  adjacent  lands.  All  these  however  do  not  exhaust  the  activities 
of  the  Home.  It  has  also  its  outdoor  works,  e.gM  distribution  of  rice  in 
weekly  doles  to  poor  but  respectable  families,  occasional  help  to  urgent 
cases  of  students  or  stranded  travellers  etc.,  distribution  of  warm  cloth- 
ings etc. 

I  was  everywhere  impressed  by  the  earnestness  of  the  workers  which 
clearly  pointed  to  the  deep  religious  consciousness  that  lay  behind  their 
untiring  energy  and  devotion,  The  Home  was  about  to  complete  its 
twenty-filt^  year,  having  been  started  in  the  year  1900  by  a  few  young- 
men.  The  beginning  was  witb  an  old  woman  of  eighty  whom  they  found 
lying  very  ill  and  in  sad  plight  by  the  road-side  exposed  to  the  Inclemency 
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of  weather.  With  a  four  anna  bit  secured  by  begging  they  began  their 
work  of  love  and  were  filled  with  a  great  peace  and  happiness  when  the 
old  lady  was  brought  back  to  health.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Home.  They  continued  their  work  of  service  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  brotherhood  of  mercy.  They  started  an  association  called  the  Poor  Men's 
Relief  Association  which  name  was  changed  for  the  present  one  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Ramakrishna  Mission,  the  young  men  themselves 
becoming  the  followers  of  Swami  Vivekananda  and  monks  of  the  order 
founded  by  him.  I  was  told  by  my  guide  that  the  name  *' Relief  Associa- 
tion" was  particularly  objected  to  by  the  Swami  who  preferred  the  word 
"service"  to  "relief11  and  had  it  accordingly  changed  to  "Home  of 
Service.11  tlDo  not  march  in  false  colours,"  he  said  to  the  young  men- 
"Let  service  to  humanity,  and  not  pity  or  charity,  be  your  ideal." 

Thus  with  the  slight  help  begged  of  an  unknown  gentleman  and  the 
blessings  of  a  sick   and  neglected   old  woman  nursed  back  to  health  and 

life,  was  the  institution  ushered 
into  existence ;  and  ever  since: 
the  Home  has  freen  making, 
steady  progress  from  year  to 
year  through  trials,  vicissitudes- 
and  opposition  inevitable  in  all 
new  enterprises  and  great 
works  in  every  land  and: 
especially  in  India.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Swami 
Shubhananda  who,  more  tharv 
any  one  else,  was  responsible 
for  the  organisation  and  the; 
progress  of  the  Home  ; — not  a 
striking  personality  by  any 
means,  frail  and  short  of 
stature,  very  shy  and  humble,, 
but  with  an  austere  and  ascetic 
look  about  him, — quite  a  typi- 
cal monk.  When  later  on 
I  came  in  closer  contact  with 
him  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  profound! 
nature,  full  of  love  and  com- 
passion. Yet  he  was  a  man  of 

b '        •  oi    it  5     //-M          r>  i    x        strong   principles.     He    was    a 

Swami   Shufohanamla    (Charu   Balm)  .  „      *  ,,      e      *. 

devotee  above   all,    full    of   air 

intense  faith  which  had  sustained  him  in  the  darkest  and  most 
anxious  days  of  the  Home,,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  Lord's  work  and 
that  he  need  not  worry  so  long  as  he  was  perfect  in  the  discharge  of  his- 
duties.  It  was  the  efforts  of  this  single  man  to  which  is  mainly  due  the 
present  prosf>erHy  of  the  Home  which  can  now  count  among  its  property 
an  extensive  ground  dotted  over  with  buildings  accommodating  one 
tarred  and  twenty  patients  in  its  indoor  hospitals,  a  refuge  for  invalids* 
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offices,  dispensaries,  an  operation  theatre,  workers1  quarters,  doctors' 
quarters  etc.,  a  separate  women's  department  with  a  girls'  home  attached 
to  jt? — the  whole  valued  at  several  lacs  of  rupees  (to  make  only  an  estima- 
tion of  the  material  value  of  the  work  apart  from  its  spiritual  aspect) — 
a  practical  demonstration  of  what  sincerity  of  purpose  and  steadfastness 
can  do. 

Benares  is  no  doubt  famous  for  its  charity.  But  even  there  an  in- 
stitution like  the  Home  is  an  urgent  necessity.  For  the  Home  has  pro- 
vision, unlike  other  charity  houses  in  that  city,  for  the  diseased,  women, 
non-Brahmins  and  the  respectable  poor.  The  chhatras  are  narrowly 
orthodox  and  do  not  do  anything  for  non-Brahmins,  the  sick  and  women  ; 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city  hospitals  do  not  go  about  the  town  in 
search  .of  the  sick  and  the  helpless  as  do  "the  workers  of  the  Home.  The 
work  of  the  Home  is  based  on  the  broadest  principles  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  everyone  is  served  here  irrespective  of  his  or  her  caste, 
creed  or  colour.  No  difference  is  made  even  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
untouchables. 

"What  is  more  significant  is  the  spirit  that  prompts  the  workers  of 
the  Home  in  this  disinterested,  but  arduous  work.  It  is  neither  philan- 
thropy nor  charity.  Here  charity  has  been  metamorphosed  into  worship. 
They  serve  the  poor  and  the  diseased  in  the  spirit  of  worship.  It  is 
a  temple  where  God  is  being  worshipped  through  service  to  men.  For 
Hinduism  teaches  that  behind  everything,  even  the  least,  is  God  who  is 
the  one  Reality  in  the  universe  and  therefore  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  service  of  men  and  the  worship  of  God.  AH  difference 
between  human  and  Divine  vanishes.  Any  work,  provided  it  is  inspired 
by  this  spirit,  is  as  good  a  means  to  salvation  as  the  contemplative  life 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  religious  life  par  excellence.  The  motto 
of  the  workers  is  dtmano  mokshdrtham  jagaddhitdya  cha.~ *'For  one's  own 
salvation  and  for  the  good  of  the  world.1'  Thus  does  the  Home  stand 
for  the  highest  ideal  of  the  country,  renunciation.  But  by  renunciation 
it  does  not  mean  living  away  from  the  terrors  and  sufferings  of  the  world 
but  amidst  them  and  conquering  them.  "To  renounce  is  to  conquer  and 
to  have  and  hold  is  as  great  as  to  give  up."  In  this  way  has  religion 
been  brought  once  more  from  the  forest  retreats  into  trie  every-dny  life 
of  men. 

In  these  days  when  religion  has  degenerated  into  mere  formalities  and 
ceremonials,  the  call  for  a  return  to  its  fundamentals,  especially  to  the 
gospel  of  work,  which  the  Home  is  silently  sending  to  the  nation,  should 
not  be  light-heartedly  ignored.  Its  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  its  catholicity 
of  outlook  which  have  brought  men  of  diverse  castes,  creeds  and  provinces 
together  and  are  breaking  down  the  walls  of  caste  rigours, 
provincialism  and  sectarian  hatred  by  withdrawing  the  vision  of 
men  from  the  trivialities  of  the  world  to  the  Divinity  shining 
in  everyone,  are  unique.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  the  Home 
of  Service  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  many  educational  in- 
stitutions, specially  the  Hindu  University  which  is  not  so  far  off  as  to  be 
beyond  its  moral  influence.  The  Home  teaches  as  eloquently  as  a  pro- 
fessor, 'though  not  in  words.  The  sensitive  and  impressionable  young 
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minds  are  easily  affected  by  everything  attractive,  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  Home  is  no  doubt  exerting  a  silent,  healthy  influence  on  those  young 
minds,  inspiring  them  with  the  idea  of  a  noble  life  of  sacrifice  and  service 
to  the  country. 


A    liinl'seyc    View   of  the  Home  of  Service. 

The  modern  age  has  done  marvels  in  the  sphere  of  natural  sciences. 
But  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  too  long  dominated  by  them  with  the  con- 
sequence that   high   thinking   and   spiritual   ambitions   of   men   have   been 
suppressed.     The  abnormal  growth  of  science  on  the  one  hand  and  stagna- 
tion of  religion  on  the  other  have  resulted  in  the  spread  of  materialism. 
What  cannot  be  proved  scientifically  is  thrown  out  as  useless,  though  it 
is  capable  of  giving  peace  and  happiness  to  thousands  of  our  fellow-men 
who   do  require  them  for  their  growth.     And  we  have  thus  a  wide   gulf 
created  between  the  educated  higher  classes  and  the  masses,  with  menac- 
ing consequences.     But  the  spiritual  instincts  of  man  cannot  be  suppressed 
for  long.     His  inner  nature  must  expand.    He  demands  free  scope  to  soar 
high.     He   resents  control.     Truth  and  knowledge   are  hailed  by  him  so 
long  as  this  freedom  is  not  checked.     He  likes  to  supplement  his  world 
of  every-day  reality  by  an  ideal  world  where  the  highest  and  the  noblest 
parts  of  his  mind  may  find  play.     If  he  is  chained  to  the  senses  and  the 
intellect  as  science  seeks  to  do,  he  revolts  and  seeks  shelter  in  worst  kinds 
of  superstitions  such  as  worship  of  ghosts  and  spirits  or  some  other  like 
absurdities,   as  substitutes  for  the  worship  of   God,   Krishna,   Buddha   or 
Christ.     Signs  of  such  a  revulsion  are  not  wanting  in  the  present  times 
though   they   are   not   quite   prominent.      But   such    a   state   of   things    is 
fraught    with    a    danger    to    the    progress    of   mankind    greater    than    the 
supposed   danger  from  the  current  religions  of  the   world   against  which 
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modern  knowledge  is  carrying  on  warfare.  Or  it  may  be  that  if  things 
take  a  good  turn  when  religions  are  thrown  out  as  unscientific,  an  altruis- 
tic ideal  will  be  set  up  in  their  place.  In  that  case,  the  Christ's  sermon 
on  the  mount  and  the  Buddha's  first  discourse  near  Benares  which  gave 
a  new  light  to  mankind  and  changed  their  view-point  from  the  external 
world  to  the  internal,  would  lose  all  their  significance.  But  probably  they 
will  leave  behind  before  they  are  discarded  a  profound  influence  which 
would  give  rise  to  a  cult  of  humanity,  more  or  less  loosely  connected 
with  the  original  Ideas  of  the  New  Testament  or  the  Tripitakas. 

Already  the  churches  in  all  countries  have  changed  their  attitude  with 
regard  to  social  questions,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  masses  has 
been  made  a  regular  item  of  their  programme,  and  even  the  enemies  of 
religion  seem  to  be  staunch  upholders  of  this  movement.  To  rescue  children 
from  vice  and  give  them  moral  and  secular  education,  to  clothe,  feed  and 
nurse  the  hungry,  the  sick  and  the  distressed  have  occupied  the  anxious 
thought  of  the  enlightened  in  all  countries.  The  goal  of  human  progress 
is  fixed  as  the  social  perfection  of  man.  Man's  duty  is  to  subordinate 
his  personality  to  society  and  to  live  for  others.  Humanity  is  the  one 
object  of  his  worship.  The  ideal  of  God  is  replaced  by  an  abstract  idea 
of  humanity.  Such  a  movement  however  is  different  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  religion.  Everything  granted,  it  still  remains  un- 
proved why  we  should  be  sympathetic,  why  we  should  serve  others  and 
love  them,  and  last  of  all,  what  is  really  good  for  the  world.  We  can- 
not get  much  by  merely  advocating  self-sacrifice  and  love,  unless  we  back 
it  by  an  idealistic  principle. 

In  this  world  there  is  nothing  that  is  purely  good  or  purely  bad. 
Every  act  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Utility  is  not  absolute.  And 
charity  is  often  found  to  encourage  the  very  evil  that  it  seeks  to  eradicate. 
The  condition  of  the  world  has  not  been  much  improved  since  the  dawn 
of  civilisation  however  much  we  may  dream  of  the  millennium,  We 
have  the  same  amount  of  happiness  and  misery,  pleasure  and  pain,  privi- 
leges and  social  differences  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  or  th'e 
Buddhist  emperors.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  this  world  happier, 
in  spite  of  many  great  men  having  laid  down  their  lives  for  its  better- 
ment. Good  an  evil  disappear  only  to  reappear  under  new  garbs  and 
names.  If.  good  is  on  the  increase,  so  is  also  evil.  A  civilised  man  can 
enjoy  more  than  the  savage,  but  his  capacity  to  suffer  also  has  increased 
proportionately.  Our  joys  are  greater,  so  also  our  sorrows.  Therefore 
utility  and  charity  must  be  explained  by  a  more  fundamental  philosophy 
which  will  conform  both  to  science  and  human  experience. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  One  Atrnan  as  taught  in  the  Upanlshads 
we  have  such  a  philosophy.  It  teaches  the  divinity  of  man 
and  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  dualism,  and  to  all  differences  conceived  between  the 
and  the  Divine.  This  philosophy  is  the  basis  of  all  altruism  and 
The  Home  of  Service,  1  found,  has  conceived  altruism  In  the 
.0$  this  Vedantic  philosophy,  a  philosophy  which,  It  must  be  con- 
fessed-,* is  BTtost  logical1  and  satisfactory  in  its  solution  of  the  problems  of 
existence,  •  It  launches  one  greatly  \nto  the  heart  of  the  universal  It 
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refers  our  natural  feelings  to  a  universal  cause.  I  must  love  another 
because  in  so  loving  I  love  myself,  for  there  is  only  one  reality,  the 
Atman.  I  help  others  not  with  the  idea  of  doing  good  to  the  world  and 
improving  it,  but  because  that  is  the  only  way  for  me  to  get  out  of  this 
life  of  contradiction.  These  ideas  and  ideals  that  inspire  the  Home  of 
Service  are  fast  putting  their  stamp  on  Benares,  and  through  Benares 
and  her  pilgrims  an  the  Indian  religious  world.  Only  this  ethical  and 
philosophical  idea,  1  think,  with  its  concomitant  social  results  can  save 
the  world  and  its  civilisation.  I  hope  it  will  in  no  distant  time  become 
the  religion  of  the  world. 


THE   CENTRAL   ASIAN   INTERMEDIARIES  IN  THE 
PROPAGATION  OF  BUDDHISM 

BY  DR.    PROBODH   CHANDRA   BAGCHI,    M.A.,   o.Litt   (Paris). 

(1)  THE  INDO-SCYTHIANS  (the  Yne  tche).  The  Indo-Scythians  probably 
contributed  the  most  to  the  foundation  of  Sino-lndian  relation. 
The  first  Chinese  political  mission  under  Chang  Kien  was  sent 
to  the  Scythian  court,  established  at  that  time  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus.  The  continual  Hiung-nu  (Hun)  menace  to  the  Chinese  Empire 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  search  for  an  ally  amongst  the  western  peoples 
and  the  powerful  Yuc-tchc,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Huns  became  the  first 
objective  of  political  negotiation.  Though  the  political  mission  did  not 
at  once  succeed,  a  trade  relation  and  a  cultural  exchange  was  soon 
established.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century  before  Christ 
(2  B.  C.)  that  the  Chinese  ambassador  Tsing  Kiang  received  the  first 
Buddhist  text  from  the  Yue-tche  prince  and  brought  it  to  the  Chinese  court 
and  it  was  probably  the  first  direct  knowledge  of  Buddhism  which  the- 
Chinese  ever  had. 

The  Scythian  conquest  of  north-western  India  at  about  the  same  time 
brought  them  into  direct  contact  with  India  and  lead  to  the  foundation  of 
a  great  empire  which  soon  extended  from  the  Punjab  to  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus  and  included  Kasghar  and  Khotan  and  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Chinese  supremacy  in  Central  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century5 
after  Christ.  It  had  far-reaching  consequences.  Apart  from  the  political- 
and  commercial  consideration  it  greatly  helped  the  Infiltration  of  Indian 
religion  and  literature  in  Khotan  in  the  south  and  Kucha  and  other  kingdoms 
in  the  north. 

The  Scythians  began  to  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  history  of 
middle  Asia.  Their  centre  of  activity  was  transferred  to  the  region  of 
G&ndh&ra  and  the  new  capital  was  founded  at  Purusapura  (Peshwar)  which 
was  already  International  from  the  times  of  the  Greek  conquest.  The 
Scythians  $oom  embraced  Buddhism  and  brought  a  new  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Buddhism  and  its  expansion  outside  India.  Kaniska  who 
adopted  the  Chinese  imperial  title  of  Devaputra  (T'ien-tseu)  became  the 
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patron  of  a  new  form  of  Buddhism,  the  Mahayana  which  was  soon  destined 

to  be  an  universal  religion,  and  to  have  a  prosperous  career  in  the  greater 

part  of  Asia.     Kanlska  sat  at   the   feet  of  Indian   teachers  like  Asvaghosa 

"who  promulgated  this  new  faith.     It  is  not  impossible  that  this  new  faith 

first  propagated  on  the  border  lands  of  India,  the  meeting  place  of  different 

'civilisations,    and   patronised   by  the    Indo-Scythian   kings   was   inspired    to 

some  extent  by  the  Indo-Scythian  and  other  foreign  peoples  living  side  by 

side  with  the   Indians. 

It  seems  that  during  her  first  relation  with  China  India  was  represented 
by  the  Indo-Scythians.  The  tradition  would -have  us  believe  that  the  first 
Indian  missionaries,  Kasyapa  Matanga  and  Dharmaratna,  who  went  to 
'China  in  68  A.D.,  were  found  in  the  country  of  the  Indo-Scythians  when 
the  Chinese  ambassadors  came  to  meet  them.  The  texts  which  these 
missionaries  transmitted  to  China  were  not  translations  of  the  original 
works  of  the  Canon,  but  brief  expose  of.  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Buddhism  meant  for  pure  propaganda  in  foreign  countries. 

From  this  time  onwards  we  hear  of  continual  arrivals  of  Buddhist 
missionaries  and  it  is  not  without  importance  that  many  of  them  were 
Indo-Scythian  by  nationality.  Thus  Lokaksema  (or  more  acurately 
••Lokachema),  a  monk  of  rare  learning  came  to  Lo-yang  (Si-ngan-fu)  in 
147  A.D,  and  translated  there  some  of  the  most  important  texts  of  the 
Buddhist  canon  into  Chinese.  May  it  be  noted  that  the  most  of  these 
texts  formed  a  part  of  the  Mahayana  literature.  Lokaksema  worked  there 
till  188  A.D.,  a  very  long  period  of  work  indeed,  and  some  of  his  transla- 
tions which  are  still  extant  testify  to  the  amount  of  work  which  he  did 
for  the  propagation  of  Buddhism  in  China.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
•century  (190-220  A.D.),  one  of  his  young  disciples,  named  Tche  K'ien 
who  was  also  an  Indo-Scythian  by  nationality,  was  compelled  to  leave 
North-China  on  account  of  political  troubles  and  to  migrate  to  the  south 
of  the  •  Yang-tse-kiang.  He  worked  in  Nanking  till  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
Cen.  A.  D.  (252-253  A.D.)  and  translated  over  a  hundred  Buddhist  texts, 
49  of  which  are  still  extant.  It  is  again  to  be  noted  that  he  emphasised 
on  the  new  form  of  the  religion,  I  mean,  the  Mahayana,  Though  he 
translated  texts  from  the  Buddhist  Agamas  he  did  not  fail  to  translate 
-Mahayana  texts  like  Vimalakirtinirdesa,  a  scripture  of  capital  interest  to 
the  new  Church. 

Tche  K'ien  was  the  first  translator  in  South-China  and  was  thus  the 

first  to  have  imparted  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Buddhism  in  that  region. 

Without  confining  our  attention  to  other  Indo-Scythian  monks;  of  minor 

importance    who   followed   them    I   pass   over   to   a   great   name,    that   of 

^Dharmaraksa,    known   to    the    Chinese    as   Tchou    Fa-hou.     Dharmaraksa 

was  born  toward  the  middle  of  the  3rd  Cen.  A,  D.  of  an  Indo-Scythian 

family  settled  in  Touen  hoang.     He  received  his  education  from  an  Indian 

teacher,  travelled  with  him  in  different  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  visited, 

without  doubt  some  countries  on  the  border-land  of  India.     He  then  learnt 

•36  different  languages,   and   came  into  touch  with  different  peoples   and 

possessed   a   direct   knowledge   of    Buddhism.     A   monk   of   rare    genius, 

he  was  not  contented  with  his  lot  at  Touen  hoang.    So  he  left  for  China 

in  284  A.  D.  and  worked  there  for  the  cause  of  Buddhism  till  313  A.  D* 
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As  a  man  of  Touen  hoang  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language  and  translated  more  than  two  hundred  Sanskrit  texts 
into  Chinese  of  which  90  works  still  exist.  Besides  he  organised  a 
regular  school  of  translators  where  Chinese,  IndoScythian,  Indians  arid 
others  worked  side  by  side  for  a  common  cause,  viz.,  the  propagation  of 
Buddhism  in  China. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Indo-Scythian  people  from  the  face 
of  history,  or  rather  their  assimilation  into  the  vast  population  that  spread 
from  India  to  the  border-lands  of  China,  the  Indo-Scythian  monks  ceased 
to  play  any  part  in  the  history  of  Buddhism.  But  their  work  was  comm- 
emorated by  China  and  we  can  still  trace  their  stamp  on  the  early 
evangelic  activities  of  India.  We  can  say  without  exaggeration  that  they  - 
were  the  first  bearers  of  the  torch  of  Indian  Buddhism  to  China. 

(2}  PARTHIA,  Mithradates  I,  a  very  able  monarch  who  reigned  be- 
tween 171-136  B.  C.  succeeded  in  extending  his  dominions  so  far  that  his 
power  was  felt  up  to  the  Indus  and  probably  even  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
He  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  territory  of  all  the  nations  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  or  the  Jhelu-n.  The  chiefs  of  Taxila  and  Mathura 
assumed  Persian  titles  of  satrap  and  a  close  relation  between  Parthian 
monarchy  and  the  Indian  border-land  is  demonstrated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  long  line  of  princes  of  Parthian  origin  who  now  enter  on  the  scene, 
and  continue  to  play  some  role  in  the  history  of  India  till  the  2nd  Cesi. 
A.  D.  So  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  if  Parthia  had  already 
possessed  a  direct  knowledge  of  Buddhism  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ChrisStian  era. 

it  was  in  the  year  148  A.  D.  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  that 
ultimately  caused   the  downfall  of  the   Arsakidan  dynasty  that  a   Parthian 
prince  appears   in   the  western   frontier  country  of  China  with  a   burden 
of  Buddhist  texts.     He  is  known  to  the  Chinese  historian  as  Ngan-Che- 
Kao   or    Lokottama    (?)    the    Parthian.     He    was    a   true  prince   of   royal 
descent  but  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  uncle,   left  the  family 
and  turned  out  a  Buddhist  monk  at  an  early  age.     He  was  a  scholar  of 
profound  intelligence  and  gave  himself  up  to  Buddhist  studies.     He  left 
for  China   and   reached   Lo-yang   (Si-ngan-fu)  in   144  A.  D.       He  settled 
down  there  In  the  monastery  of  Po~ma~sse  "the  white  Horse  monastery" 
built  for  the  first  two  Indian   monks  Dharmaratna  and   Kasyapa-Matanga. 
He  soon  succeeded  in  founding  a  school  of  translators  which  came  to  be 
known    as    'Unrivalled*.     Really    it    was    such.     Ngan-Che-Kao    himself 
translated  into  Chinese  more  than  a  hundred  Buddhist  texts  of  which  55 
are    still    extant.     Most   of    these   texts    are    extracts  from   the    Buddhist 
Agama,    generally    illustrating    the    fundamental    doctrines    of    Buddhism. 
Another  Parthian  named  Ngan  Hiuan  who  belonged  to  this  school   came 
to  Lo-yang  us  a  merchant.     He  received  the  Imperial  favour  for  rendering 
some  valuable  service  to  the  public  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  "Chief 
Officer  of  the  Cavalry*'.     But  he  soon  gave  up  all  official  distinctions  and 
embraced  the  Buddhist  religion.     As  a  scholar,  he  collaborated  with  the 
monks  of  the  White  Horse  monastery    and    translated    some    Important 
Buddhist  texts  :     The  Ugraparipriccha  Dvddasamddna  sutra,  etc. 
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Amongst  the  workers  of  the  school  of  Ngan-Che-Kao  we  find  some 
,  Sogdien  monks  and  what  is  more  interesting  a  Chinese  priest  of  the  end 
of  the  2nd  Gen.  A.D.,  the  first  we  have  ever  heard  of,  named  Yen-Fo-T'iao 
(Budd'hadeva).  He  was  a  patient  collaborator  of  Ngan  Hiuan,  learnt 
Sanskrit  (?  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  texts  brought  from  Central 
Asia)  and  was  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  the  prdtimoksfui.  He  was  given 
the .  title  of  Acdrya  and  a  Sanskrit  name  "Buddhadeva**  (Fo-T'iao). 
To  the  same  school  of  Ngan-Che-Kao  belonged  also  the  famous  Indo- 
Scythian  monk  Lokaksema. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  first  organised  effort  made  to 
translate  the  Buddhist  Canon  into  Chinese  was  made  by  Ngan-Che-Kao 
a  Parthian  by  nationality.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  by  the 
Indo-Scythians  and  it  was  through  them  that  China  first  came  to 
know  of  India.  But  it  was  left  to  this  great  Parthian  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  school  for  a  systematic  interpretation  of  Buddhism  to  the  Chinese 
and  it  was  in  that  school  the  first  Chinese  Acdrya  and  Sanskrit  scholar 
received  his  training. 

We  would  not  mention  here  other  Parthian  monks  of  minor  importance 
who  went  to  China  during  3rd  and  4th  Centuries  A.  D.  But  they 
.  contributed  not  only  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  China  but  also  to 
the  work  of  translation  of  the  Buddhist  texts,  which  was  only  possible 
for  those  who  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language 
in  which  they  were  written  down. 

(3)  SOGDIA.  Next  comes  Sogdia. — Another  Iranian  country.  The 
Sogdians  like  their  brethren  of  Parthia  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the 
spread  of  Buddhism  towards  the  Far-East.  In  the  period  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  we  find  a  number  of  Sogdian  monks  and  amongst  them 
some  famous  scholars  who  undertook  the  work  of  translation  of  the 
Buddhist  texts  into  Chinese, 

The  Sogdians  were  a  very  ancient  people.  Their  existence  as  nomads 
is  known  during  the  Achamenean  period  of  the  history  of  Persia.  The 
Avesta  mentions  the  country  and  the  people  as  Sughda.  "The  Sogdmns 
were  tenacious  agriculturists  and  clever  merchants.  Civilised  and 
audacious,  they  had  occupied  all  the  cultivable  zone  between  the  lofty 
mountains  and  the  steppes  to  the  north  of  the  T'icn  chart.  They 
advanced  gradually  towards  the  eastern  Turkestan  and  had  numerous 
settlement  in  different  parts  of  Central  Asia  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  almost  a  Sogdian  route  at  this  time  from  the 
great  wall  of  China  up  to  Samarcand,  The  Sogdian,  a  purely  Iranian 
language  played  the  role  of  a  sort  of  lingua  franca  in  Central  Asia  for 
some  centuries. 

Without  speaking  of  the  numerous  traces  of  Sogdian  translations  of 
Buddhist  texts  discovered  in  Central  Asia,  1  pass  over  to  the  great 
Sogdian  figures  who  have  left  their  stamp  on  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Canon, 
The  school  of  Ngan-Che-Kao  in  the  end  of  2nd  Cen.  had  already  some 
•  Sogdian  translators.  But  the  most  important  of  the  Sogdian  monks  who 
worked  in  China  is  perhaps  K'ang  Seng-houeL 

Seng-houei  was  born  of  a  Sogdian  family.  His  ancestors  at  first 
settled  down  in  India.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  had  to  smv  in 
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"Tonkin  (Kiao  iche).  Seng-houei  was  born  there  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  3rd  Gen.  A.D.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  left  the  world  and  became 
a  monk.  He  soon  proceeded  to  Nanking  where  he  built  a  monastery  and 
founded  a  Buddhist  school  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  Buddhism  in 
'Southern  China.  There  is  some  truth  in  it.  Tche  Kien,  the  Indo-Scyth 
who  was  translating  Buddhist  texts  in  Nanking  at  about  the  same  time 
was  only  an  Upasaka,  a  layman.  So  he  had  no  right  to  give  ordination 
to  the  novice.  Seng-houei  was  a  perfect  monk  and  had  exercised  his 
full  rights  by  converting  many  Chinese  to  the  new  faith  which  he  had 
brought  to  them.  Seng-houei  translated  about  a  dozen  Buddhist  texts 
into  Chinese  and  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 

It  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  efforts  which  the  Sogdian  monks 
made  for  the  spread  of  the  BudBhist  culture  in  China.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  take  notice  of  numerous  other  Sogdian  monks  living  in  the 
Buddhist  rnonastaries  of  China  for  several  hundred  years,  though  their 
contribution  to  the  common  cause  should  not  be  underestimated. 
(4)  KHOTAN  (Yu  T'ieri),  Kustana  in  Sanskrit. 

Khotan  situated  on  the  southern  route  generally  followed  by  the 
'Chinese  pilgrims  on  their  way  back  from  India  played  the  same  role  as 
Kucha  in  the  north  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Buddhist  religion.  The  Buddhist 
texts  discovered  from  Khotan  show  that  the  ancient  Khotanese  was  an 
eastern  Iranian  language  and  was  a  highly  developed  vehicle  of  Buddhism. 
Being  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  India  and  accessible  both  from  Kasmir 
and  Afganisthan,  the  Khotanese  population  contained  a  large  element  of 
"Indian  people  and  the  language  consequently  underwent  a  great 
'Sanskritic  influence. 

According  to  the  tradition  we  are  lead  to  believe  that  Khotan  was 
colonised  by  Indians  at  the  time  of  Asoka.  Whatever  the  value  of  the 
tradition  may  be,  the  numismatic  evidences  prove  without  doubt  that  Khotan 
received  two  streams  of  colonisation  one  from  India  and  the  other  from 
China  already  before  the  middle  of  the  1st  Cen.  A.  D.  The  connection 
with  India  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  documents  written 
in  Kharosthi  characters  and  a  Prakrit  dialect,  which  was  certainly  the 
language  of  common  life.  Side  by  side  we  have  Chinese  documents  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Khotan  came  into  direct  contact  with  China  from  the  time  of  Tchang 
Kien's  mission.  As  a  consequence  of  this  mission  Khotan  sent  an  embassy 
to  China  during  the  reign  of  Wou-ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  140-87  B.C. 
After  a  temporary  silence  Khotan  was  compelled  by  the  invasion  of 
Pan-tchao  in  the  beginning  of  2nd  Cen.  to  accept  the  suzerainty  of  China, 
and  to  remain  a  faithful  ally  for  a  long  time. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Khotan  from  Kasmir.  But  Khotan 
received  Buddhism  through  other  channels  too,  from  Kasghar  and 
Yarkand.  Though,  we  do  not  know  definitely  the  time  when  it  was 
introduced  we  have  some  record  of  its  later  history  in  Khotan.  Already 
in  the  year  259  A.D.  a  Chinese  monk  named  Tchouhche-hing  comes  to 
Khotan  for  the  study  of  Buddhism.  Tchou  She  hing  is  a  fairly  well-known 
figure  in  the  early  history  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  It  was  he  who  compiled 
a  catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  texts  translated  into  Chinese.  On  account  of 
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difficulties  in  the  interpretation,  of  Buddhist  texts,  he  wanted  to  study 
with  good  teachers  who,  fie  heard,  were  to  be  found  in  Khotan,  He  died 
there  at  the  age  of  eighty  but  succeeded  in  sending  a  collection  of  sacred 
texts  to  China  through  his  disciple  Punyadhana  (Fmt  /hi  T»//i),  most 
probably  a  monk  of  Khotanese  origin.  Shortly  alter  in  291  A.D.,  another 
Khotanese  monk  named  Moksala  (Woti-ln-tch'a)  went  over  to  China  and 
translated  a  Mahayana  text,  the  famous  Pancavimsatf  Sdlidsn'ka  Prajnd- 
pdramitd.  In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  Cen.  (401-433  A.  D.)  a  Chinese 
prince  of  Leang-tcheu,  named  Ngan  Yang  came  to  Khotan  for  the  study 
of  Mahayana.  He  settled  down  there  in  the  Gomati-mahdvihdru  and 
studied  the  Mahayana  Buddhism  with  an  Indian  teacher  named  Buddhasenn 
(Fo-to-se-na),  who  was  a  zealous  adept  of  Mahayana  and  tkin  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  West  was  known  as  She-tseu  (Simha)  for  all  his  nmtinmems. " 
Ngan  Yang,  on  his  return  to  China  translated  some  of  the  most  important 
Mahayana  texts.  At  about  the  same  time  Dharmaksema  an  Indian  monk 
proceeded  from  Kasmir  to  Khotan  as  he  heard  that  it  was  the  best  place 
for  the  study  of  Mahayana.  Subsequently  when  in  China  he  undertook, 
the  work  of  translating  the  Mahaparinirvdna  Sutra  into  Chinese  he  came 
to  Khotan  several  times  in  search  of  a  complete  manuscript  of  this 
important  text  of  Mahayana. 

A  few  years  later  in  439  A.  D.  eight  Chinese  monks  sinned  from 
Leang-tcheou  in  search  of  Buddhist  texts,  They  came  to  Kin  nan  where 
the  Quinquennial  assembly  (Pancavdrsika)  was  being  held  at  that  time1. 
They  wrote  down  some  texts  from  the  mouth  of  Khotanese  monks  and 
returned  to  China. 

Evidences  can  be  multiplied  for  proving  the  grent  role  of  Khotan 
in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  Buddhism  to  China,  Analysis  ol 
several  texts  translated  into  Chinese  have  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Khotanese  monks  were  actually  fabricating  scriptures  in  the 
4th  and  5th  Centuries  A.  D.  They  show  indirectly  what  puwer  the 
Khotanese  Buddhist  Church  was  commanding  for  several  Centuries.* 


;.  .'•    _*The  Paper  was  read  before  the  Greater  India  Society  and  m  .a    part  of  *»*.    B,,u,,tin    „„ 
India  and  China"  which  is  being  printed  by  the  So;  iety. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF   VEDANTA 

(Continued  from  page  124) 

[  VEDANTASARA  ] 


1 


17.  Renunciation  of  the  enjoyment  of  fruits  of  action  in 
this  world  or  hereafter  :  —-This  is  the  same  titter1  disregard  for 
the  enjoyment  of  immortality2  etc.  hereafter  on3  account  of  their 
being  unreal  as  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  earthly4  objects  as 
the  flower-garland,  the  sandal-paste  and  the  wife,  which  are 
unreal  on  account  of  their  being  results  of  action. 

[IT]  tier  etc.—  It  is  a  particular  tendency  of  the  mind  which  dissuades 
an  '.•  aspirant  from  such  enjoyment. 

2  Immortality—  The  word  means  here  abode  in  heaven  which  is  as 
impermanent   as   the   mundane  existence.    When   the   merit   that   has 
earned  it  is  exhausted,  the  soul  returns  to  the  earth  for  a  new  birth. 

3  On  account  of  etc.—  It  is  unreal  because  it  is  the  result  of  sacrifices 

etc.  Comp.  "^C?  ^f  <M4f*kft  sft$S  SftTO  *&fa  Sffa  <$d."ifw)"  ^»: 
^ffalt"  (Chtia.  Upa,  8,  i.  6),  A  thing  which  has  an  ongin  cannot  be 
permanent,  Therefore  dispassion  should  be  practised  for  all  things, 
even  for  the  highest  that  man  may  attain—  the  position  of  Brahma, 
which  is  also  as  unreal  as  any  earthly  object.  Comp.  "  vffi  <$T*to^  ".'.w%. 

m    fipt    ^59    ^«     .^HftWWW^'^wi^:     %tff    WWLU-'V, 

(M&haokarata  12.  6636) 

4  Earthly—  What  is  related  to  the  existing  body. 
Renunciation    has  been    enumerated   as   the    second  Sadhana   as 

without  it  the  practice  of  the  third  one  is  not  possible.] 

* 

jflffp^^  I  l<i 

18.  Shama  etc.  :—  These  are  Shama  or  the  restraining  of 
the  outgoing  mental  propensities,  Damn  or  the  restraining  of 
the  external  sense-organs,  Ufarati  or  the  withdrawing  of  the 
self,  TitihshA  of  forbearance,  Sam$,dh&n&  or  self-settledness, 

and  Shraddhd  or  faith.  f 

[Detailed  explanations  of  these  terms  follow.  The  acquisition  of 
these  virtues  ts  enjoined  here,  as  without  them  the  aspirant  cannot  feel 
eager  for 
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19.  Shama.  is  the  curbing1  of  the  mint!  from  all  objects 
except  hearing2  etc. 

[i  Curbing  eke.  —  As  an  extremely  hungry  man  forgets*  nil  things 
except  eating  and  shows  an  impatient  eagerness  for  food,  so  the  aspirant 
displays  great  disgust  for  the  enjoyment  oi  worUHy  objects  and  evinces 
eagerness  for  hearing  scriptures  etc,  which  is  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  Knowledge.  But  even  then  on  account  of  previous  tendencies 
t&e  mind  often  turns  to  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasure*,  leaving  aside 
spiritual  practices.  Now  Slictnta  is  that  particular  Vtitii  or  function  of 
the  mind  which  keeps  it  in  check  from  the  pursuit  o£  worldly  pleasures. 

2  Hearing  etc.  —  Hearing  of  scriptures,  thinking  of  their  meaning 
and  meditating  on  it.  — 


20.    Dctma  is  the  restraining  of  the  external5  organs  from 
all  objects  except  that.2 

[i  External  etc.  —  Organs  arc  of  two  kixuto,  via.*  of  action  and 
of  knowledge.  The  five  acting  organs  are  those  of  speaking,  ^ruHprng, 
going,  evacuating  and  generating.  The  Eve  perceiving  organs  are 
those  of  hearing,  touch,  sight,  taste  and  smell  .  Mind  is  called  the 
inner  organ.  Here  the  word  Dama  implies  that  particular  function  of 
the  mind  which  turns  away  the  organs  from  ftuch  objects  a*»  nre  other 
than  hearing  etc, 

ZTh&t  —  Hearing  etc.    See  Note 


:  t 

ax.  U&ar&ti  is  the  c^sssttioa*  of  these 
organs  from  the  ptirsuit  of  objects  other  than  that,2  or3  it  may 
mean  the  abandonment4  of  the  prescribed^  works  according6  to 
Scriptural  injunction. 

[l  Cessation  etc.-~3?p&rati  is  that  Inaction  of  the  mind  which  keeps- 
the   restrained   organs   from    further   pursuit   of   any  oth^r   object    than 
etc. 

earin^:  etc.    See  Note  aat£. 

5  Of  it  etc.  —  ^A,^  the  word  Uparqti  according  to  the  first  definition 
very  Httle  from  Sbama  and  Dam&f  th*  alt«mmtlve  dctettion  is 
the 

mmm 


Camp,  tii*  iollc«ving  passages 
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(Methane  Up*.  10.  5) 

srcTCf:  JJ^bMU  \ 

(Mundaka  Ufa.  3.  2.  6). 

\      (Brtfca-  Vpa.  4.  4,  25), 


(Briha.  Upa.  4.  4.  26). 
i  I     (Oita  18.  49), 


^  5%FTT^«    (Mahabha.  14.  1195)- 

According  to  reason  also  entering  into  the  fourth  order  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  Knowledge.  Therefore  UpQrati  means  the  accept- 
ance of  the  vow  of  Sanny&sa  as  a  means  to  the  realisation  of  Truth, 
and  this  is  supported  by  Sruti,  Srnriti  and  reason. 

&  Prescribed  etc,—  Such  obligatory  works  as  Sandhyd,  Agnihotra 
sacrifice  etc. 

6  According  to  etc.—  This  is  to  warn  against  the  abandonment  of 
works  through  laziness  or  other  t&ma$ik  propensities.  Regarding  the 
scriptural  injunctions  comp,  the  following  passages: 

I     Uabala  Vpa,  4.) 


22.  Titikshd  is  the  endurance1  of  heat  and  cold  and  other2 
pairs  of  oppo$ite$, 

[1  EndwancG  sic.—  This  virtue  means  the  endurance  of  pleasure  and 
paia,  arising  from  heat  and  cold  which  are  the  inevitable  associates  of 
the  body,  by  meditating  on  the  Pure  Self,  knowing  It  as  always  free 
from  heat,  cold  and  other  freaks  of  nature. 

2  Other  pain  etc*—  They  include  respect  and  contumely,  gain  and 
loss,  weal  and  woe,  etc.] 


,    S&mtidkdna  b  the  constant  concentration  of  mind,  thus 
restrained,  00  hearing  etc.  and  other1  objects  that  are  conducive 

to  these, 

e&n  m&  virtues  a«  modesty,  UttmiHty  etc. 
the  &W$,  ccwjpUmg  books,  their  preserva- 
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24.  Smddhd  is  he  faith1  in  the  words  of  Vcdanta2  as  taught 
by  the  Guru, 

[1  Faith—  Gita,  Mahabharata  and  other  scriptures  enjoin  that  a  spiri- 
tual practice  without  faith  does  not  produce  the  requisite  effect, 

2  Vedanta—Se&  ante.] 


25.    Mumukshutwa  is  the  yearning*  for  Freedom. 

[When  the  aspirant  is  equipped  with  the  three  above-mentioned 
Sddhands,  he  cannot  but  have  a  strong  desire  for  liberation.  Then  alone 
does  he  go  to  a  spiritual  guide  seeking  the  Knowledge  of  Truth.] 

(To  be  continued] 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

The  f amou*  "Monkey  Trial*' 

It  is  hoped  that  our  readers  still  remember  the  famous  Tennessee 
trial  in  which  Mr.  John  T.  Scopes  was  found  guilty  in  July  1925  of 
having  taught  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  in  the  local  high  school, 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  sitting  at  Nashville  on  Jan.  '15 
last,  delivered  its  long-awaited  judgment  in  the  appeal  from  the  sentence 
t)f  £$v  fine  and  costs  passed  by  the  Dayton  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Oreen  reversed  the  decision  of  the  local  court  on  the 
ground  that  a  judge  cannot  impose  a  fine  of  more  tfean  £iot  It  being  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  impose  a  fine  exceeding  that  amount.  The  entire 
bench  of  judges  agreed  that  the  verdict  against  Mr,  Scopes  should  be 
quashed. 

This   does  not  however  legalise  the  theory  of  evolution  IE  Tennessee* 

Significance  of  the  Chinese  Struggle 

^  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  H,  G.  Wells  that  he  often  makes  us  view 
things  from  a  new  angle  of  vision.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
may  not  have  struck  us  that  the  various  political  disturbances  in  the 
Bast  as,  well  as  in  the  West  are  symptoms  of  the  emergence  of  a  &ew 
system  of  government.  It  is  neither  autocracy,  democracy,  or  oligarchy 
that  ia  going  to  be  the  future  admimstratlve  system  of  the  world— it 
;^;!sc^etning  entirely  new.  tn  Russia  awd  China,  and  e»|>ecM[y  m 
^iM^nds';^  'feew  system  taking  shape.  "Wfce»  we  look 
ip '&$&,*? .'fee  <$$*&&&  in  course  of  an  article  in  the  Ixmcba 
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Express,  "there  seems  to  be  something  new  there.  ...  It  is  the 
clear  onset  of  a  new  phase,  of  a  new  China,  like  nothing  the  world  has 
ever  seen  before,  a  challenge,  a  promise  to  all  mankind." 

He  continues  :  "It  marks  a  new  age.  The  days  of  great  adven- 
turers seem  to  be  past  in  any  country  larger  than  Italy,  and  even  in 
Italy  it  is  possible  to  regard  Mussolini  less  as  a  leader  than  as  the  rather 
animated  efHgy  of  a  juvenile  insurrection.  What  has  happened  in  these 
wider,  greater  lands  (Russia  and  China)  is  something  much  more  remark-- 
able, something  new  in  history,  a  phenomenon  that  calls  for  our  most 
strenuous  attention — namely,  government,  effective  government,  com-: 
petent  military  control,  and  a  consistent,  steady,  successful  policy  by 
an  organised  association. 

"This  ICuomintang  in  China  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  organised  associa- 
tion is  curiously  parallel  to  the  Communist  Party  which,  standing  behind 
the  quasi-Parliamentary  Soviets,  has  now  held  Russia  together, 
restrained  such  dangerous  adventurers  as  Zinovieff,  and  defended  its, 
frontiers  against  incessant  foreign  aggression  for  nine  long  years. 

"We  shall  be  extraordinarily  foolish  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  realise 
the  significance  of  this  novel  method  of  controlling  government  which 
has  broken  out  over  two  of  the  greatest  political  areas  of  the  globe.  We 
have  now  two  Governments  through  organised  associations,  Govern- 
ments which  are  neither  limited  monarchies,  dictatorships,  nor  parlia- 
mentary Republics,  on  the  American  and  French  models,  one  in  Russia, 
and  now  another  over  the  larger  half  of  China,  which  bid  fair  to  spread- 
over  the  entire  breadth  of  Asia  until  they  are  in  complete  contact, 

"When  I  say  that  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Kuomintang  are 
similar,  I  mean  only  in  so  far  as  regards  organisation.  They  have 
profound  differences  in  origin  and  aim  and  profession.  ... 

"Some  twenty  years  or  more  ago  I  wrote  a  fantastic  speculation  about 
government,  called  "A  Modern  Utopia,"  in  which  I  supposed  all  adminis- 
tration and  legislative  functions  to  be  monopolised  by  an  organisation 
called  the  Samurai,  which  any  one  could  join  by  passing  certain  fairly 
exacting  tests  and  obeying  the  rules  of  an  austere,  disinterested,  and 
responsible  life.  One  was  free  to  leave  the  organisation  and  drop 
power  and  responsibility  when  one  chose.  The  organisation  ran  the 
world.  There  were  no  great  heroes  and  leaders  and  there  were  no 
representatives  nor  parliaments  nor  elections.  Any  one  who  chose  to 
face  the  hardships  of  the  job  could  have  a  hand  in  control,  but  there 
was  no  room  either  for  the  adventurer  or  for  appeals  to  the  oafish  crowd 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

"Now  this  fantasy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  odd  guesses 
that  hover  close  to  latent  possibilities.  .  .  This  anticipation  sprang 
only  from  an  early  recognition  that  modern  means  of  communication,, 
the  power  afforded  by  print,  telephone,  wireless  and  so  forth,  of  rapidly 
putting  through  directive  strategic  or  technical  conceptions  to  a  great 
number  of  cooperative  centres,  of  getting  quick  replies  and  effective 
discussion,  bas  opened  up  a  new  world  of  political  processes.  ....  So 
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it  is  that  both  New  Russia  and  this  New  China  that  has  hatched  ifcg&lf 
out  so  astonishingly  in  the  last  year  are  things  as  new  and  different 
•structurally  from  any  preceding  political  organisms  as  mammals  were 
from  the  great  reptiles  that  came  before  them.  ... 

"The  JCuomintang  seem^  to  owe  its  origins  and  inspirations  to  that 
•valiant  ntan,  Br.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  so  nearly  escaped  decapitation  in 
the  Chinese  legation  in  Irondon,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  vital 
•element  is  the  student  class,  and  especially  the  students  freed 
by  Western  ideas,  but  by  no  means  overwhelmed  by  them. 
It  has  come  more  rapidly  to  power  against  suppression.  Its  centre  of 
origin  is  Canton  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  the  South,  ,  .  .  And  while  the 
Russian  movement  was  primarily  social  and  only  secondarily  Russian, 
•the  Kuomintang  started  apparently  with  the  idea  of  "China  for  the 
Chinese,"  and  accepted  most  of  the  established  traditions  of  property. 

"Before  we  dismiss  as  incredible  the  development  of  «t  powerful 
and  even  dominating  dvilisation  in  the  federated  Sovkts  of  Russia  and 
Asia,  let  us  recall  the  contemptuous  superiority  with  which  Bttfope 
regarded  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  to  me  that  this  New  China,  whose  brain  and  nervous 
,;system  is  the  Kuomintang  and  its  centre  Canton,  is  the  most  interesting 
things  by  far  upon  the  stage  of  current  events,  ««d  the  best  worth 
watching-  and  studying." 

•It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  China's  rising  is   big  with  tremendous 
•possibilities,  not  merely  political. 

Beethoven  and  Vedanta 

Unseen  indeed  does  the  dew  of  Ittdtan  infloettce  fall  and  bring 
into  bloom  fairest  roses.  kust  month  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  indebtedness  of  Tolstoy  to  Indian  thought  and  totis  atwdy  of  the 
Vedanta  and  the  Yogas.  The  March  issue  of  the  Mvd*m  R&vi&w 
-discloses  another  instance  of  Indian  influence  in  an  article  on  Beethoven 
T>y  Br.  Kalidas  Nag.  The  centenary  of  the  great  Prussian  musical 
Composer,  kudwig  van  Beethoven,  fell  thi*  year  00  the  »6th  of  March. 
It  appears  from  communications  from  Mom.  Romaln  Kollatid,  eonteimd 
in  the  article,  that  Beethoven  "submitted  to  the  attraction  of  Indian 
-thought."  Men,  Holland  has  sent  sonae  literary  fragments  whict*  <*x- 
plam  "how  the  master  spirits  of  the  laat  century,  *,g.,  OoetJbe  and 
Beethoven,  Schopenhauer  and  Tolstoy,  felt  a  sort  of  family  attraction 
Cowards  India."  So  we  may  say  that  in  a  way  India  hat  coofcribmled 
largely  to  the  building  up  of  the  modem  Weetwm  culti*r«, 

contact  ^^  ^  MiaQ  ^o^^t  in  1809 
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-adaptations  of  the  sublime  philosophies  of  the  Upanishads  and  of  the 
Bhaga-vad  Gita."  Thus  from  the  Upanishads,  Beethoven  culled  these 
.gems  of  thoughts ;  "God  is  Spirit  (no-matter),  and  therefore,  he  is 

.beyond   all   conceptual   definition ; .There   is  no  one   greater  than 

he,    the    Brahma— his    spirit    is    self -contemplating.... O    God, 

thine  all-permeating  presence  in  the  univetse  upholds  all  things,  Sun, 
ISther,—  Brahma  I"  He  adapted  the  following  from  "the  Gita  :  "Do  not 
allow  your  life  to  pass  in  inactivity,  Be  active,  fulfil  your  duty,  banish 
all  thoughts  of  the  consequence  and  of  the  result— which  may  be  good 
or  evil;  for  such  serenity  is  the  criterion  of  spiritual  values."  There 
are  also  some  interesting  jottings  from  Indian  literature.  Altogether 
Beethoven  was  deeply  influenced  by  Indian  thought.  But  he  seemed 
"to  have  been  more  attracted  by  the  religious  thoughts  of  India  than 
-by  her  poetry/' 

A  "Daridra-Narayana"  Programme. 

If  often  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  observe  the  silent  and  steady 
process  by  which  the  ideas  of  Swami  Vivekananda  are  penetrating  the 
nation.  Of  all  his  ideas,  the  one  which  has  become  most  popular  is 
that  of  the  worship  of  the  Divme  in  man.  We  have  often  come  accross 
his  famous  symbolical  phrase  Daridra«Naray&na  being  used  im  quite 
unsuspected  quarters  It  may  be  that  the  full  significance  of  this  word- 
symbol  is  not  often  appreciated.  But  it  is  bound  to  tell  by  and  by. 

The  latest  instance  of  such  a  pleasing  discovery  we  found  in  the 
editorial  of  Forward  (Calcutta)  of  the  8th  March.  It  is  said  therein 
that  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Corporation  had  pre-arranged  a  p*o- 
graimne  of  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  Corporation,  which  it 
called  the  "Daridra~Narayan  programme"  and  which  included  various 
kinds  of  civic  services.  The  very  designation  indicates  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Calcutta  Corporation  proposed  to 
approach  its  duties.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fight  spirit.  If  all  our 
public  workers  should  adopt  this  worsfoipM  attitude  towards  the  Objects 
•of  their  servke,  Indians  triumph  will  not  remain  far  off. 
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A  cable  from  America  brings  the  very  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  beloved  brother  Sannyasin,  the  Swami 
Prakashananda,  for  twenty  years  a  preacher  of  Vedanta  in 
America  and  for  eleven  years  in  charge  of  the  Hindu  Temple 
at  San  Francisco,  California. 

Born  at  Calcutta,  in  1874,  of  Brahmin  parents,  the  Swami 
from  his  childhood  was  brought  up  in  a  religious  atmosphere. 
At  his  mother's  knees  the  sweet-tempered  boy  learnt  to  lisp 
the  prayers  taught  to  every  youngster  of  his  caste.  And  other 
ladies  of  the  household  instilled  his  budding  intellect  with  ideas 
of  morality  through  stories  of  Hindu  scriptures* 

Though  of  a  lively  disposition,  Sushil,  as  he  was  then 
called,  at  school  was  naturally  drawn  into  friendship  with  boys 
of  good  behaviour.  Youths  of  dubious  character  could  never 
attract  him.  Then  came  his  college  days  when  during  his 
hours  of  leisure  he  would  try  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  Eastern 
and  Western  philosophy.  Often  he  could  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  selected  friends  in  some  garden  or  other  solitary 
places  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  discussing  the  different  phases 
of  Hindu  religion. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  news  reached 
Calcutta  of  the  Swami  Vivekananda's  phenomenal  success  in 
America.  The  student  community  was  roused,  and  Sushil  and 
his  friends  perused  and  eagerly  discussed  every  item  of  informa- 
tion they  could  get  hold.  of.  Printed  accounts  of  Swamiji's 
lectures  in  the  Calcutta  papers  captivated  their  young  minds, 
They  were  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  these  addresses.  The 
Swami  Vivekananda  became  their  hero*  They  regarded  him 
as  a  prophet  and  future  leader  of  their  nation.  And  listening 
to  Ms  stirring  appeal  to  young  men  to  work  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  Sushil  decided  to  respond  to  this  earnest  call,  and 
to  become  Swami  Vivekananda's  disciple. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  1890,  he  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  Ranaakrishna  Math  at  Alambazar  where  he  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Bfragavan  Sri  Bamakristaa's  direct  disciples.  He 
tiek  ^orsfcip  and  kirta&as,  and  learned  much  about 
ol  DafoJiineswar,  his  life  and  teachings. 
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At  last,  in  1896  when  the  inner  urge  to  renounce  the  world 
became  overpowering,  Sushil,  abandoning  his  university  career 
joined  the  Brotherhood  as  a  Brahmacharin,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  when  the  Swami  Vivekananda  returned  from  America 
received  initiation  from  him  into  the  most  holy  order  of 
Sannyasa.  Henceforth  he  was  known  as  the  Swami 
Prakashananda. 

The  young  Sannyasin  now  lived  constantly  in  the  shadow 
of  that  great  personality,  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  absorbing 
his  ideas,  following  his  instructions,  moulding  his  character  after 
the  life  of  his  master.  Thus  he  became  one  of  Swamiji's  fore- 
most disciples  and  an  untiring  worker  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

In  1898  Swami ji  sent  him  with  another  disciple  to  preach 
in  Eastern  Bengal,  where  his  lectures  were  highly  appreciated. 
Then  from  the  latter  part  of  1902  till  the  beginning  of  1906  he 
was  at  the  editorial  staff  of  Prabuddha  Eharata  and 
helped  in  the  management  of  the  Advaita  Ashrama  at 
Mayavati,  in  the  Himalayas.  And  in  April  of  1906  he  was 
deputed  to  assist  Swami  Trigunatita  in  conducting  the  Vedanta 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  in  its  own  quarters,  known  as  the 
Hindu  Temple.  After  the  lamented  death  of  the  revered  Swami 
Trigunatita,  in  1915,  he  took  charge  of  the  Hindu  Temple 
which  under  his  loving  and  able  guidance  has  grown  steadily 
in  importance  and  usefulness.  He  laboured  hard  to  place  the 
Society  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  to  interest  more  students  in 
;the  teachings  of  the  Vedanta,  to  raise  the  prestige  of  his 
motherland  IB  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  During  his 
long  ministry  the  Vedanta  Society  at  San  Francisco  flourished 
as  it  had  never  done  before. 

The  Swami  visited  and  lectured  at  different  places  in 
-California  creating  an  interest  in  Vedanta  wherever  he  went. 
At  many  places  he  was  requested  to  start  a  branch  Society. 
In  1915  he  spoke  at  the  Congress  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
held  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Exposition.  He  also 
delivered  lectures  on  Buddhism  in  his  capacity  of  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Buddhistic  Congress. 

These  various  and  endless  activities  began  to  tell  on  the 
Swami's  health,  But  disregarding  his  own  convenience  and 
need  of  rest  he  continued  to  labour  day  and  night,  teaching, 
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preaching',  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  students,  always 
ready  to  console  and  sympathise  with  a  troubled  heart. 

At  last  the  students  realized  that  a  change  and  rest  were 
imperative.  They  presented  the  Swami  with  a  handsome  purse 
for  a  flying  visit  to  his  dear  motherland.  The  Swami  remons- 
trated that  he  could  not  leave  his  work,  that  it  would  suffer- 
by  his  absence.  The  students,  however,  assured  him  that 
among  themselves  they  would  carry  on  the  activities  of  the- 
Vedanta  Society.  They  requested  him  to  return  soon,  and  to 
bring  with  him  another  Swami  to  share  his  labour* 

At  last  the  Swami  consented.  He  was  now  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  again  his  brother  Sannyasins,  of  visit- 
ing again  the  places  of  his  youth,  of  living  over  again  his  early 
days  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  of  seeing  again  many  spots  of 
sacred  association.  And  so,  on  October  2ist,  1922,  he. sailed 
for  India,  accompanied  by  Brahxnachati  Gurudasa  and  two 
lady  devotees. 

His  trip  to  India  proved  a  great  success,  The  Swami 
received  the  wannest  welcome  wherever  he  went*  He  was  still 
the  old  Sushil,  simple,  childlike,  cheerful*  loving,  unchanged 
by  long  contact  with  the  West. 

But  in  India  as  abroad,  he  did  not  take  the  rest  he  needed. 
Many  were  the  demands  made  on  him.  His  brother  monks 
tried  to  shield  him,  but  the  public  knows  no  considerations* 
And  it  was  not  in  the  Swami's  nature  to  refuse  a  single 
demand.  Receptions,  informal  talks,  lectures,  private  inter- 
views, inspection  of  new  centres  of  the  Mission,  visits  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  India,  these  filled  his  time.  And  almost  before  he 
realized  it  his  short  visit  had  come  to  an  end,  His  American 
work  was  calling  him.  He  thought?  of  his  faraway  students 
left  without  a  shepherd* 

In  April,  1923,  he  undertook  the  return  journey,  i?ur  New 
York  City.  The  Swamis  Raghavananda  and  Prafohavanantk 
accompanied  him,  the  former  as  far  as  New  York  City,  the 
latter  to  San  Francisco,  as  his  co-worker. 

The  San  Francisco  students  were  jubilant  at  the  return  of 
their    beloved    teacher.     They     accorded     Mm     and     Sw&rai 
a  mo&t  hearty  welcome* 

BOW  ^v^  together  &fc  the  Hindu  Temple* 
w>ttW  n&&  enjoy  a  little  more 
tiot  what  he  was  looting  for. 
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my  work  is  finished,  I  will  rest/'  he  used  to  say  in  his  sweet, 
smiling  way.  "Now  I  must  be  up  and  doing  to  spread  Swamiji's 
message  all  over  Calif ornia."  And  he  sent  his  assistant  on  a 
lecturing  tour  to  conquer  new  cities  for  the  cause  he  was 
working  for.  "We  must  open  new  Vedanta  Centres/'  he  told 
Swami  Prabhavananda.  And  his  co-worker  went  creating  new 
interest  in  Vedanta  wherever  he  lectured,  and  finally,  at  the 
request  of  some  earnest  students  in  Portland,  Oregon,  established 
himself  there. 

Swami  Prakashananda  was  delighted.  "We  are  gaining 
ground/'  he  said,  "Swami  Vivekananda  is  blessing  the  work. 
I  want  more  Swainis,  I  will  write  to  our  headquarters  in  India.*' 
In  response  to  his  earnest  appeal  the  authorities  at  the 
Belur  Monastery  sent  Swami  Dayananda  as  his  new  assistant. 
He  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  June,  1926,  far  from  expecting 
that  his  senior  brother  Sannyasin  would  leave  him  so  soon. 

Swami  Prakashananda's  health  was  gradually  failing. 
Symptoms  of  a  previous  attack  of  diabetes  appeared  again. 
And  on  February  isth,  1927,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  was 
called  from  this  world  to  join  his  great  master  whom  he  had 
served  so  faithfully. 

His  cheerful,  loving  disposition,  his  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  in  trouble,  his  infinite  patience,  his  childlike  simpli- 
city/ combined  with  a  deep,  devotional  nature,  endeared  the 
Swami  to  his  students  in  California.  They  adored  him  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

The  Swami 's  death  leaves  a  vacancy  it  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  fill.  His  students  have  lost  in  him  a  true  friend  and 
teacher,  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  a  valuable  worker,  the 
Swamis  of  the  Order  one  of  their  most  beloved  brothers  and  an 
outstanding  example  of  selfless  devotion  to  a  noble  cause. 

May  rest  and  eternal  peace  be  the  reward  of  him  who  on 
earth  worked  untiringly,  unselfishly,  who  served  God  and  man 
as  Ms  master  would  have  it.  We  are  reminded  of  Swami 
Vivefcananda's  words:  Our  salutation  goes  to  all  those  God- 
like men  who  worked  to  help  humanity. 
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English 

SEI/F-REAUSATIQN  by  Syamananda  BrahwacJiary.  To  be  had  of  the 
author  at  Si-vala  Ghat,  Benares  City.  Price  paper  Rs.  2,  cloth  Rs.  2-8. 
Pp.  288. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  how  the 
'vSelf  can  be  realised.  The  author's  is  the  stand-point  of  Advaita  Vedanta, 
and  the  following  are  among  the  topics  he  discusses  :  Deception  of 
Maya;  The  theory  of  Maya  propounded:  The  theory  of  opposite?; 
Jivatwa,— how  to  get  rid  of ;  Worship  of  Maya  and  Truth ;  t,aw  of 
Karma  and  Bhranti;  Rebirth;  the  Self  atid  the  Realisation.  The  dis- 
cussion is  more  popular  than  philosophical.  The  English  of  the  book  is 
capable  of  improvement/ 

COSMOLOGY  by  Swami  Prabhauananda.  Published  by  the  Vedanta 
Society,  Wheeldon  Annex,  loth  and  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oregon, 
-#.  5.  A. 

'the 'writer  shows  in  this  booklet  of  14  pages  the  scientific  nature 
•of  the  Hindu  theory  of  creation.  The  treatment  is  remarkably  simple. 

THE  YEKANTIN.  Published  by  the  Yekanta  Matha,  P.O.  Ranibennur, 
Karnataka  Province,  Bombay  Presidency.  Price  Re.  i-&  Pp.  Jro6. 

This  is  the  "organ  of  the  Yekanta  Matha,  devoted  to  the  publication 
-of  the  philosophical  works  of  Sri  Anandateertha  Bhagawatpadacharya  and 
the  supremely  illuminating  commentaries  thereon  of  Sri  Jayateertfia- 
charya,"  The  present  number  which  is  the  ist  part  of  the  ist  volume, 
-contains  the  English  translation  of  the  Brahma-Sutras  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Sri  Madhwa  and  the  gloss  thereon  of  Jayateertha  BMkshu, 
The  translation  has  been  brought  up  to  the  end  of  the  ist  pada  of 
the  ist  chapter,  and  is  well  done.  We  would  however  suggest  that 
•as  the  translation  is  meant  mainly  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  it  would  better  help  them  if  copious  explanatory 
-notes  are  added  in  clarification  of  the  terse  passages  in  the  gloss, 

The  present  number  is  well  printed,  and  is  certainly  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  Vedanta  literature  in  English. 

TRADERS  OF  THE  BRAHMO  SAMAJ.  Published  by  G.  A,  Natesan  6*  Co., 
Madras.  Price  Re.  i-5.  Pp.  248. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  the  life-sketches  of  the  eminent  Brahmo 
workers  from  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  to  Pundit  Sivanath  SastrL  It  is  a 
narrative  of  the  social,  religious,  educational  and  philanthropic  activities 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Brahmo  movement,  The  volume  is  enriched  with 
•an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  and  tenets  of  Brahmoism,  is  well  got  tip 
and  illustrated. 

R&M-SitA  by  A.  Christina  Albers.  Published  by  the  Booh  Company 
Lt&,j  4/4-A,  College  Square,  Calcutta.  Price  12  as.  Pp.  x$8. 

A  nicely  printed  volume  containing  the  story  of  Ratnayana  in  simple 
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blank    verse.     The    writer    has    taken    the    liberty    to    depart    in    slight 
measures  from  the  original  version. 

Hindi 

AYODHYA  KANDA  of  Rdm-Charit-Mdnct$  by  Tulsidas,  commented  on 
by  Ramnaresh  Tripathi.  Published  by  the  Hindi  Mandir,  Prayag 
(Allahabad).  Price  As.  14.  Pp.  Demy.  33$. 

The  commentary  of  Mr.  Tripathi  is  very  simple  and  free  from 
sectarian  bias,  and  is  bound  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  Hindi  readers. 
The  book,  very  well  printed  and  large  enough,  is  being  offered  at  a  cheap 
price  through  the  kindness  of  a  patron  who  has  rendered  substantial 
financial  help  ifl.  bringing  it  but.  We  are  confident  the  book  will  attain, 
popularity. 

Bengali 

THE  BxoitOGiCAt  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  HINDUS  by  Nibaran- 
Chandra  Bhattacharyya,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  To  be  had  of  Gumdas  Chatter ji  &> 
Sons,  2&3~i-if  CornTJuallis  Street,  Calcutta.  Price  Re.  i.  Pp.  191. 

A  collection  of  essays  covering  many  interesting  topics,  most  of 
which  were  published  originally  in  Bengali  and  English  journals.  The 
author  discusses  such  subjects  as  fatalism,  the  cause  of  India's  decline, 
ways  and  means  of  national  regeneration,  hygiene,  degradation  of  matter, 
Sannyasa,  etc.  His  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  characterised  by.  fresh'-;., 
ness  of  outlook. 


NEWS  AND  REPORTS 

Centre  Started  at  Rajkot. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  Ramakrishna  Ashrama  at  Rajkot 
came  off  on  the  5th  of  March  with  due  eclat  and  solemnity.  It  fell 
on  the  auspicious  birthday  of  Sri  Ramakrishna,  so  it  naturally  became 
a  day  of  consecration  and  joy.  The  morning  opened  with  special  Puja, 
of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Homa  joined  by  several  distinguished  gentle- 
men as  well  as  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Saheb  of  Morvi,  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  lend  his  old  Utaro  at  the  Civil  Station  where  the 
Ashrama  has  been  placed  now.  The  State  Musician  of  the  Rajkot 
State  entertained  the  gentlemen  present  with  a  few  select  Hindi' 
Bhajans. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Ashrama  grounds 
presided  over  by  the  Maharaja  Saheb  of  Morvi.  About  three  hundred 
gentlemen  antl  several  ladies  were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  in-. 
augural  speech  was  made  by  the  Maharaja  Saheb.  Among  other 
thitigs  he  mentioned  that  Sti  Ramakrishna  and  the  Mission  founded 
ia  ®&&&  typified  "Shiva  and  Seva,"  and  ho#ed  that  the  centre 
at  Rajfeot  wo€ld  Spread  its  benign  influence  gradually  all  over 
Kathiawar  and  be  a  source  of  inspiration  t6  many,  Swami  Madhava-, 
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nanda,  the  President  of  the  Adwaita  Ashrama,  Mayavati,  Himalayas, 
who  was  present  at  Rajkot  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Ashrama,  spoke  feelingly  011  the  life  and  teachings  of  Sri  Ramakrishna, 
laying  special  stress  on  the  ideal  of  the  acceptance  and  toleration  of 
all  faiths  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  great  Master.  Mr,  P.  M,  Patel, 
Dewan,  Morvi  State,  Mr.  P.  G.  Masurekar,  Bar-at-kaw  and  Mr. 
Prabhuram  Shankarji  Shastri  also  spoke,  dealing  with  the  different 
aspects  of  the  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  the  humanitarian  activities 
of  the  Mission .  With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Shroff,  Dewan,  Rajkot  State,  the  meeting  terminated. 

Swami  Vividishananda,  the  former  editor  of  Prabuddha  Bharata, 
assisted  by  Swami  Bhaveshananda  will  conduct  the  work  of  the  centre, 
which  would  for  the  present  consist  mainly  of  giving  class  talks  and 
lectures  to  the  local  gentry  and  students.  The  Thakore  Saheb  of 
Rajkot  deserves  special  mention  for  his  kind  help  and  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  centre. 


Activities  of  Swami  Sharvananda 

Since  leaving  Madras,  Swami  Sharvananda  has  been  doing  extensive 
-and  valuable  propaganda  work  in  Southern,  Western  and  Central  India. 
At  Mysore  where  he  went  in  the  last  August,  he  delivered  a  number 
of  lectures  to  the  public  and  the  students.  The  University  of  Mysore 
invited  him  to  delrver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Upanisbads.  The  lectures  were  given  on  the  following  subjects: 
First  Principle,  Cosmology,  Bpistemology  and  Psychology,  ^schatology 
and  the  L,aw  of  Karma,  and  Ethics.  The  lectures  were  very  well 
-attended  and  much  appreciated. 

From  Mysore  the  Swami  went  to  Bombay  where  he  stayed  till 
February,  During  these  months,  he  delivered  many  public  lectures,  and 
was  invited  by  the  Bombay  University  to  deliver  a  series  of  extension 
lectures  on  the  Upanishads.  These  were  so  well  appreciated  by  his 
large  educated  audience  that  when  the  Swami  had  finished  his  series 
of  four  lectures,  he  was  requested  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
to  deliver  another  series  of  three  lectures  which  all  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  learned  audience. 

From  Bombay,  he  went  to  Nagpur  where  also  he  delivered  two 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Nagpur.  He  spoke  on  the  Vedantic 
Epistemology  at  the  Philosophical  Union  to  a  deeply  appreciative  gather* 
ing.  He  also  went  to  Amraoti  and  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  college 
there  under  the  presidency  of  its  English  Principal,  The  lecture  was 
so  successful  that  the  president  remarked  that  "there  never  has  been 
<a  lecture  like  this  since  the  opening  of  this  college." 

It  is  an  auspicious  sign  that  the  universities,  generally  the  strong- 
hold of  Western  culture  and  indifferent  to  our  own,  have  been  taking 
interest  in  the  truths  of  the  Vedanta.  We  do  hope  that  the  other 
universities  also  jwill  invite  the  Swami  to  discourse  om  Vedanta  to  their 
students  and /^e^  general  ptd^Je.  We  wish  the  Swami  ever  increasing 
success  in  ifel^ew.  teid  oi  action. 
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Christmas  Service*  at  the  Vedanta  Society,  Portland,  U,  S.  A. 

The  chapel  at  the  Vedanta  Headquarters  had  been  beautifully 
decorated  by  loving  hands,  guided  by  devoted  hearts.  Evergreens,  with 
the  brilliance  of  poiiisettias  and  red  Christmas  bells  gave  an  atmosphere 
most  fitting  to  the  occasion. 

On  Christmas  night,  in  this  artistically  harmonious  setting,  was 
held  a  deeply  impressive  service,  Swami  Prabhavananda  taking  as  his 
theme,  "The  Birth  of  Christ." 

His  earnest  words  intensified  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  the  longing 
for  one-pointed  devotion  to  the  Christ-Ideal  and  for  the  birth  of  the  Christ 
within,  that  each  may  be  able  to  say,  with  full  realization,  as  did  the 
Master  :  "I  and  my  Father  are  One." 

Special  Christmas  music  was  sung  by  a  quartet  of  members  and  our 
beloved  Swami  closed  the  services  with  a  moving  benediction  upon  us 
all. 

In  the  month  of  December  Swami  Prabhavananda  spoke  on  the 
following  subjects  on  Sundays  :  How  to  Conquer  our  Egotism.  Who  is 
the  Savior?  Sayings  of  Christ  from  the  Cross,  What  is  meditation. 
" Except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God*' 
(Gospel  of  John).  Poise  and  Efficiency.  The  Great  World  Teachers. 
"He  must  increase  but  I  must  decrease"  (John), 

Sri  Ramakrishna  Ashram,  Bombay 

In  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Western  India  Vivekananda 
Society,  Swami  Sharvananda  came  to  Bombay  in  February,  1925,  and 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures.  By  his  learned  discourses  and  brilliant 
conversations  the  Swami  won  the  golden  opinion  of  the  public  of 
Bombay,  Some  of  the  prominent  citizens  requested  the  Swami  to  start 
a  centre  of  the  Mission  in  Bombay  and  the  first  centre  of  the  Mission 
was  started  at  Santa  Cruz  in  1923  in  a  rented  house.  Swami 
Shivanandaji,  the  President  of  the  Ramakrisbna  Order,  visited  the 
city  in  January,  1925.  His  presence  created  great  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  devotees  and  admirers  of  the  Mission.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  to  have  a  permanent  home  for  the  Ashram.  A  plot  of  land  was 
purchased  from  the  Development  Department  and  the  President  laid 
the  foundation  stone.  The  building  and  the  land  cost  Rs.  25,000  of  which 
Rs.  10,000  were  subscribed  by  the  public.  The  Ashram  authorities  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  run  into  debt  of  Rs.  15*000-  A  Parsee  devotee 
who  wants  to  remain  unknown,  has  recently  paid  off  the  whole  amount 
of  the  debt.  The  gift  has  come  unexpectedly  and  spontaneously.  The 
Bombay  branch  o£  the  Mission  will  for  ever  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  noble-sonled  generous  Parsee  gentleman  with  gratitude. 

This  year,  Swami  Shivanandaji  Maharaj  arrived  at  Bombay  on 
the  aand  December  accompanied  by  Swami  Yatiswarananda.  The 
opening  ceremony  of  the  newly-built  shrine  took  place  on  the  s6th  of 
December*  He  &ims*elf  carried  the  photo  of  Bhagavan  Sri  Ramakrishna 
*nd  performed  £>*ja  and  Arati*  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  sacred 
,  B&ajan  parties  were  singing  with  fervour.  The  terrace  was 
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crowded  with  devotees  and  spectators.  Everybody  felt  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  at  least  for  the  moment.  I/ater,  Swami  Sharvananda  who  is 
now  staying  at  the  Bombay  Ashram,  performed  the  Puja  with  due  rites 
and  ceremonies,  befitting  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  also  a  large 
number  of  people  assembled  to  worship  the  Prophet  of  the  age  \vhose 
empire  is  extending  as  days  are  rolling  on. 

The  R.  K.  Mission  Students*  Home,  Calcutta 

The  report  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Students*  Home,  Calcutta, 
for  the  year  1926  shows  that  it  is  making  steady  progress.  At  the  end 
of  the  yea£  it  had  25  student-inmates  of  which  14  were  free,  4  half-free 
and  7  paying.  Some  of  them  showed  excellent  results  in  the  University 


The  merit  of  the  Home  is  that  it  supplements  the  College  education 
by  a  training  at  home.  Thus  there  were  scriptural  classes  throughout 
the  year  except  during  the  vacations,  celebrations  of  various  festivals 
and  Saturday  classes.  A  Mss.  magazine  was  conducted  by  the  students, 
and  there  was  a  tailoring  class  twice  a  week  held  by  an  hony,  expert. 
All  household  duties  except  cooking  were  managed  by  the  inmates. 

The  financial  conditions  require  to  be  greatly  improved.  The  total 
income  to  the  General  Fund  including  the  balance  of  the  last  year 
was  Rs.  11,508-7-9  #nd  the  total  disbursements  Rs.  6,738-6-0.  The  Build* 
ing  Fund  is  growing  rather  slowly,  the  balance  being  only  Rs,  14,918-4*6. 
The  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to  Rs.  2,555-9-3  only.  The  Home  deserves 
unstinted  support  from  the  public,  for  it  is  fulfilling  a  unique  function 
in  the  educational  sphere  of  Bengal.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
&ecy.,  Ramaktishna  Mission  Students'  Home,  7,  Haldar  Lane,  Bowbazar, 
Calcutta, 

Sri  Vivekananda  Society,  Poona 

Consequent  on  the  visit  to  that  place  of  Swami  Sharvanandaji  of  the 
Sri  R&makrishna  Mission  recently  a  Society  has  been  started  with  about 
25  members.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  study  religion  ami  philo- 
sophy in  synthetic  light  as  held  out  by  the  great  Swatni  Vivekananda. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  this  Society  and  the  Birthday  Anniver- 
sary of  Swami  Vivekananda  came  off  on  Tuesday,  title  25tji  January 
at  6  p.m.  at  Sardar  Moodliar  Club,  Rasters  Peth,  opposite  to  King 
BcVard  Memorial  Hospital,  Poona,  Mr.  I/.  R.  Gokhafe  presided  on  trie 
Occasion.  Professor  ttemle  of  Fergusson  College,  Poona,  delivered  an 
fristtttc^ive  and  inspiring  lecture  on  tne  life  and  wotk  of  Sri  Eionakrishiia 
and  of  Swami  Vivekananda,  There  was  a  very  latge  gathering  of  ladies 
and  gefetleinen.  The  function  came  to  a  close  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chaintetaiafe  and  £he  learned  lecturer  of  the  day  end  distribution  of 
flowers.  "  .,  . 


p  t a  b  u &  5  b  a    B  b  at  a t a 


Katha  Upa.  1.  Hi.  14. 


Arise!  Awake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

VlVEKANANBA. 
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NOTJCS  OF  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  THE 
HOLY  MOTHER 

[These  notes,  taken  from  the  diaries  of  .disciples  as  .published  in 
the  Bengali  monthly,  Udbodhan,  derive  their  special  value  f  rom  the 
simplicity  and  directness  with  which  many  aspects  of  practical  religion 
are  herein  touched  upon  and  illuminated.  To  those  of  us  who  had  the 
unique  privilege  of  knowing  her,  these  words  have  an  extreme  spiritual 
value  and  significance,  as  those  of  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  first 
and  the  greatest  disciple  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  possessed  of  im- 
measurable spiritual  power  and  wisdom,  may  well  claim  to  have.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  notes  was  published  in  last  December.] 

The  Holy  Mother  said  :  "The  faster  would  often  Advise 
me  to  take  short  walks  for  the  sake  of  health.  In  those  days 
I  used  to  live  in  the  nahavat*.  I  would  bathe  at  four  in  the 
early  morning  and  enter  my  room  for  the  day.  One  day  he 
said  to  me,  'A  Bhairavif  will  come  to-day.  Dye  a  £loth  for 
her.  I  i&hall  have  to  give  it  to  her.'  And  sfee  came  after  the 

,at  the  Kali  temple,  ^a:d  ,  tibe  -^Master  conversed 

te&f  ti»e.    Sfae,m»-$  little 


*  A  email  room  in  the  Bakshineswar  Kali  temple,  situated  a  littK 
ap^art  from  the  innet  enclosure  And  meant  for  tjhe  temple  music. 
f  A  nun  atid  votary  of  Mother  Kali. 
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would    look    after    me,    but    sometimes   threaten    me    that    if 
I   did   not   keep    cold   rice   for   her   she   would  kill    me    with 
her  trident.     That  would  frighten  me.     But  the  Master  said, 
'Do  not  fear.    She  is  a  right  kind  of  Bhairavi,  —  that  is  why 
she  is  a  little  hot-brained.*     She  would  sometimes  beg  enough 
foodstuffs  for  a  whole  week.  .....     During  his  Sadhana  days 

the  Master  would  often  see  tempting  visions.  These  would 
frighten  him,  but  he  would  reject  them.  One  day  he  had  a 
vision  in  the  Panchavati,  in  which  he  saw  a  boy  coming  to 
him.  He  was  plunged  in  anxious  thought.  Then  the  Mother 
revealed  to  him  that  the  boy  was  a  cowherd  of  Vraja,  one  of 
the  divine  companions  of  Sri  Krishna,  and  would  come  to  him 
as  his  spiritual  son.  When  Rakhal  (Swami  Brahmananda) 
came;  he  said,  'This  is  the  same  Rakhal  (cowherd)  come  to  me. 
What  is  your  name?'  The  boy  said,  'Hakhal,'  'Then  it  is  quite 
right/  said  the  Master. 

"Hajra  said  to  the  Master,  'Why  do  you  think  so  much 
of  Narendra  and  Rakhal?  Why  do  you  not  dwell  constantly 
in  God?*  'See  how  I  dwell  in  Him  !'  said  the  Master  and  at 
once  plunged  into  Samadhi.  His  beard  and  hair  on  the  head 
and  the  body  stood  on  end,  and  he  remained  thus  for  an  hour. 
Ramlal  recited  the  names  of  God  in  his  ears  and  gradually 
brought  him  down  to  the  normal  state.  The  Master  then  said 
to  Ramlal,  'Did  you  see  what  is  meant  by  dwelling  in  God? 
That  is  why  I  keep  down  my  mind  by  thinking  of  and  loving 
Narendra  and  others.*  Ramlal  said,  *It  is  best  you  live  in  your 
own  way.*  ** 

I  asked  Mother  if  I  should  continue  the  practice  of 
Pranayama  which  I  had  begun. 

The  Holy  Mother  replied  :  "Yes,  you  may  practise  a  little, 
but  not  much,  for  it  may  heat  the  brain.  But  if  the  mind 
becomes  calm  of  itself,  what  is  the  use  of  Pranayama?*1 

I  said  :  "But,  Mother,  nothing  is  accomplished  till  the 
Kundalini*  is  awakened.  " 

"Surely  the  Kttndalini  will  wake  tip.  Go  on  repeating  His 
name,  everything  will  come  out  all  right.  You  may  repeat  His 
nattte  a  million  times  even  though  the  mind  is  unsteady,  You 


^^tS^.^?^^16*1"^*    Tlie  dte*P*a«  spiritual  energy  Is  so  called 
aad  rep^^ented  a»  a  serent. 
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will  bear  the  andhata  dh-wani^  before  the  Kundalini  awakes.  But 
everything  depends  on  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Mother.  The 
other  day  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  I  had  a  vision 
of  a  Sivaling&m — of  Viswanatha."t 

"But,  Mother,  these  stone  symbols  of  Siva  no  longer  satisfy 
us." 

"Nay,  my  son,  these  are  true.  Many  great  sinners  who 
visit  Benares  are  redeemed  of  their  sins  by  touching  the  symbol 
of  Viswanatha.  He  is  graciously  accepting  every  body's  sin. 
On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  aU  sorts  of  people  come  and  salute 
me,  touching  my  feet.  This  makes  my  feet  burn,  .  .  .  .  .-." 

There  was  a  devotee  who  used  to  visit'  the  Monastery  and 
the  Holy  Mother  very  regularly.  But  he  suddenly  stopped 
visiting.  The  change  seemed  mysterious.  I  asked  Mother  the 
reason  of  it.  She  said  ;  "It  is  due  to  his  past  Karma.  It  has 
overwhelmed  him  at  last.  .  .  .  ."  "But/*  said  I,  "if  every- 
thing is  according  to  the  will  of  God,  why  then  does  He  not 
destroy  his  Karmat" 

"Yes,"  she  rejoined,  "He  may  destroy  it,  if  He  wills.  Just 
see  how  even  the  Master  had  to  suffer  the  consequence  of  his 
action.  His  elder  brother  (Ramkumar)  suffering  from  a  high 
malignant  fever  was  drinking  water.  But  fearing  that  water 
would  aggravate  the  illness,  the  Master  snatched  the  glass  away 
from  his  hand.  This  displeased  his  brother  highly.  He  said, 
'Just  as  you  have  refused  me  water  now,  so  shall  you  be  unable 
to  eat  anything  in  your  last  days.'  The  Master  said,  *I  did 
it  for  your  good.  Why  did  you  curse  me  7*  His  brother  began 
to  cry  and  replied,  CI  do  not  know  why  this  curse  came  out  of 
my  lips.*  This  was  however  fulfilled.  The  Master  had  to 
stiff er  for  his  Karma,  During  his  last  illness,  he  could  scarcely 
eat  anything.  .  .  . '.  .** 

On  another  occasion  I  enquired  if  I  should  count  when 
I  did  my  fapa.*  The  Holy  Mother  said :  "No,  do  it  without 
counting,  for  counting  often  diverts  the  attention  from  the 
japa."  I  asked :  "How  is  it  that  japa  does  not  lead  me  deep 
into  God-absorption?** 

f  The    supernatural   sound    Om,    perceivable    in    the    supereon scions 

e. 

$  The  Holy  Mother  was  then  staying  at  Benares. 

*  Repetition  of  <£od*s  name. 
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She  replied :  "It  will  by  and  by.  But  do  not  give  up 
evan  if  the  mind  is  unwilling  and  unsteady.  You  must  go  on 
with  the  repetition.  And  you  will  find  that  the  mind  is  getting 
gradually  steadier— like  a  flame  in  calm  air.  Any  movement  in 
the  air  disturbs  the  steady  burning  of  the  flame  ;  even  so  the 
presence  of  any  thought  or  desire  makes  the  mind  unsteady. 
The  mantram  must  be  correctly  repeated.  An  incorrect  utter- 
ance delays  progress,  A  woman  had  for  a  part  of  her  mantram 
the  word  Rukmini~ndtk&ya.  But  she  would  repeat  it  as  Ruku. 
This  impeded  her  progress.  But  she  got  the  correct  mantram 
afterwards  through  His  grace*" 


StIDRA  HABIT" 

By  THE  EDITOR 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Rabindranath  Tagore  contributed  an 
article  on  "Sudra-dharma"  to  the  Bengali  monthly,  Prabad, 
edited  by  Ramananda  Chatterjee,  also  the  editor  of  the  Modern 
Re-Diem.  The  Modem  Review  for  March  last  has  published  a 
translation  of  it  under  the  title  "The  Sudra  Habit,"  and  given 
it  'the  place  of  honour.  The  occasion  of  this  publication  is 
Obviously  that  towards  the  end  of  his  essay,  Tagore  makes  some 
prophetic  remarks  about  the  employment  of  Indian  soldiers  by 
the  British  in  their  fight  against  the  Chinese  and  considers  that 
audh  an  i'gnominous  employment  of  Indians  has  been  possible 
because  6f  the  Sudra  habit  i.e.  the  spirit  of  dispassionate 
(mechanical?)  obedience  and  service  that  the  Varndskmnta 
dharma,  usually  translated  as  caste  system,  has  inculcated  upon 
us  from  immemorial  past.  He  believes  that  the  idea  underlying 
the  famous  verse  of  the  Gita— Belter  death  in  one's  own  dharmaf 
for  the  dharma  of  another  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded—-  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  gradual  ruin  of  our  people,  Rabindranath  has 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  essay  to  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  caste  system  and  the  above  is  his 
conclusion. 

^      The  c^te  system  indeed  requires  detailed  and  deep  criticism. 

?c?  4t  ^s  otie  of  the  fundamentals  of  Hindu  collective  life  ;  it 
'^  but  also  to  out  econo- 
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mic  life.     In  fact  it  is  the  frame  work  of  our  individual  and 
collective  life  in  all  its  aspects.     The  caste  system,  in  spite  of 
its  present  disrupted  and  degraded  condition,  is  by  no  means 
dead.    And  it  i©  urgently  necessary  to  know  its  value  and  utility 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation's  future.     This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  returning  again  and  again  to  this  theme. 
And  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  grudge  us  their  company  in 
an  examination  of  Rabindranath's  statement  of  the  caste  system 
and  his  verdict  upon  it. 

The  article  is  characterised  by  the  usual  insight  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  great  poet.     He  begins  with  a  comparison  of  the 
caste  system  with  the  social  economy  of  the  West.    He  observes  : 
''Even  where  no  artificial  barriers  are  set  up  in  the  way  of  the 
individual  choosing  the  means  of  his  livelihood,  fate  in  most 
cases  does  not  leave  him   free.     The  man  who  is  entitled   to 
dream   of  becoming  Prime  Minister  may,   as  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  forced  to  sweep  the  streets  for  a  living.     In  such  case  he 
cannot  but  be  in  a  state  of  inward  rebellion.  .  .  ...     In  countries 

where  the  earning  of  livelihood  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  society  cannot  get  on  without 
the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  lower  orders,  and  therefore 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  have  still  to  go  on  doing  such. 

work India  of  old  had  solved  the  problem  thus  arising, 

by  making  occupation  hereditary.  In  compulsion  by  the  State 
lies  the  insult  of  servitude  that  leads  to  brooding  rebelliousness. 
Here  the  compulsion  was  of  dharma, — to  follow  the  occupation 
of  one's  caste  was  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty.  Dharma  asks 
of  man  renunciation, — a  renunciation,  however,  which  is  not  a 
deprivation,  but  i&  gteious." 

But  this  excellence  of  the  Varndshrama  dharma  has  been 
marred,  according  to  Rabindranath,  by  at  least  two  basic  faults. 
He  believes  firstly  that  the  hereditary  principle  of  occupation 
has  made  us-  inefficient  inasmuch  as  an  avocation,  especially  one 
that  requires  intelligent  initiative,   cannot  be  made  hereditary 
without   being   degraded    into    mere    mechanical    forms  ;    and 
secondly  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  maintained  by  looking 
upon  tiue  caste  rules  and  conventions  as  sacred  and  hwiplable, 
and  thfe  B&dtte  rweremce  for  caste  rules  has.  miade  the  people  so 
many  mHinteMige&t,  unthinking*,  obedient  tools,  impervious  to  all 
wrings  and  insults.    &et  ra  see  if  tine  poet  has  any  valid  reasons 
for*  tMrfsiug*  SKX    We  toay  say  at  once-  that  we  do*  not  agree  with 
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him  in  Ms  reading  of  the  problem.  We  admit  that  the  caste 
system  has  now  become  mechanical  and  is  full  of  defects,  but  we 
differ  when  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  caste  system  that  has  emas- 
culated the  country.  We  hold  that  it  is  some  other  cause  that 
has  degraded  the  nation  and  with  it  all  its  institutions  includ- 
ing'the  caste  system. 

As  regards  the  first  defect,  Rabindranath  says;  "Certain 
types  of  work  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  external  habit,  but 
depend  for  their  proper  performance  on  intelligent  initiative. 
.  ,  .  .  .  But  confining  them  to  a  particular  caste  the  outward 
paraphernalia  may  be  retained,  but  the  inner  living  quality  of 

the  work  is  inevitably  lost To  make  improvements, 

even  in  the  products  of  manual  labour,  the  application  of  mind 
is  necessary;  When  that  is  destroyed  by  hereditary  pursuit  of 
the  caste  avocation,  man  is  reduced  to  a  machine,  and  can  but 
keep  on  repeating  himself.  ** 

Thus  Habindranath  imagines  a  necessary  antagonism* 
between  hereditary  profession  following  traditions  and  intelli- 
gent individual  initiative.  He  does  not  explain  it,  he  simply 
assumes  it.  We  however  do  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  this  antagonism.  It  may  be  that  if  the  same  individual  were 
to  follow  the  same  profession  for  several  centuries  continuously, 
without  dying,  he  would  become  mechanical  and  dead  to  the 
spirit  of  his  profession.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  genera- 
tion is  bringing  fresh  batches  of  individuals  to  the  performance 
of  the  caste  duties,  and  they  are  quite  free  to  improve  upon 
their  predecessors,  as  indeed  they  have  done  if  history  is  to 
be  believed.  Tagore  seems  to  assume  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  outward  paraphernalia  being  retained  and  the  inner  living 
quality  of  the  work  being  lost  is  peculiar  to  the  caste  system. 
But  is  it  not  inevitable  in  all  human  activities,  whether  heredi- 
tary or  of  individual  initiative?  Let  us  take  the  eases  of 
Mullas  and  Padres.  Have  not  their  professions  become  as 
formal  and  mechanical  as  that  of  the  Hindu  priests  ?  Yet  they 
are1  not  caste-bound. 

terni  the  supposed  mechanisation  of  the  operatives, 
aspects  of  the  hereditary  principle  of  profession, 
here,   tfeotfcgh  Rabindranatb  does  not 
be  said  that  (a)  without  com- 
tends  to  eliminate 
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progress  is  impossible,  and  (6)  that  the  hereditary  principle 
prevents  new  genius  from  coining  from  outside  into  the  castes. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  only  partly  true.  If  competition 
stimulates  progress,  the  hereditary  principle  also  does  the  same. 
Generation  after  generation  the  fathers  have  been  carefully 
handing  down  their  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  sons,  and 
even  a  slight  improvement  in  each  generation  means  much  in 
the  long  run.  Experience  also  does  not  show  that  the  here- 
ditary principle  has  been  less  effective  than  competition.  It 
will  be  granted  that  in  arts  and  crafts  the  achievements  of  the 
Hindus  have  been  as  signal,  if  not  more,  as  those  of  any  other 
people.  Their  past  achievements  compare  very  favourably  with 
even  our  much-vaunted  modern  products.  And  we  know  arts 
and  crafts  have  been  hereditary  among  the  Hindus.  If  it  is 
argued  that  the  hereditary  principle,  though  successful  at  one 
stage,  brings  about  later  on  rapid  atrophy  and  degradation 
through  the  mechanisation  of  professions,  our  reply  is  that  if  a 
trade  can  flourish  for  centuries  in  full  vigour,  then  its  subsequent 
ruin  must  be  traced  to  some  other  cause  than  the  hereditary 
principle. — Surely  a  test  lasting  through  centuries  is  sufficiently 
proved  and  reassuring. 

The  second  point  also  is  only  partly  true.  The  caste 
system  may  suppress  a  few  cases  of  genius.  But  that  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  Geniuses  are  not  wholly  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Though  they  improve  arts  and  crafts,  they  also  throw  a  vast 
majority  of  craftsmen  in  the  shade  and  create  great  economic 
confusion.  The  caste  system  prevents  these  sudden  disturbances 
from  outside,  though  of  course  it  does  not  suppress  the  birth 
of  geniuses  within  the  caste  folds  themselves.  But  in  the  latter 
case  the  advantage  is  that  geniuses  cannot  selfishly  keep  aloof 
but  must  share  their  special  knowledge  with  their  kinsmen. 
One  point  in  this  connection  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  people  are  of  average  taste  and 
intelligence,  without  any  special  leaning  or  aptitude,  and  that 
choice  of  profession  with  them  is  only  a  matter  of  early  sugges- 
tion and  training".  These  ninety-nine  per  cent  can  easily  and 
more  conveniently  take  to  their  parental  callings  without  violence 
to  their  inner  being*  The  one  per  cent  of  geniuses  may  always 
have  their'  way.  We  hear  of  them  even  in  ancient  days.  We 
read  of  Brahmin  warriors,  Kshatriya  sages,  Sudra  and  Vaishya 
iRishis,  hunter  Kshatriyas,  etc.  Every  system,  social  or  econo- 
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3tnical,  is  designed  for  the  majority  ;  no  human  institution  can 
be  true  of  all.  The  respective  merits  of  the  competitive  and  the 
hereditary  principle  as  applied  to  avocations,  are  that  competi- 
tion is  slightly  more  beneficial  to  the  arts  and  crafts  but  the 
hereditary  principle  is  more  beneficial  to  the  artisans  and  crafts- 
men themselves.  The  question  that  has  to  be  answered  in  this 
connection  is  whether  we  should  look  more  to  the  benefit  of 
the  crafts  or  of  the  craftsmen.  India's  answer  was  and  is  that 
the  welfare  of  men  should  be  considered  to  be  much  superior  to 
mere  industrial  efficiency. 

Tagore's  second  charge  against  the  caste  system  is  graver 
still.     Hereditary   profession   mechanises;    but    the  underlying 
policy  that  makes  professions  hereditary  degenerates  the  spirit 
and  causes  not  merely  industrial  inefficiency,  but  also  an  all- 
round  degradation  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.     For  it 
makes  us  look  more  and  more  to  the  form  than  to  the  spirit, 
And  thus  we  have  become  a  nation  of  Sudras— abjectly  docile 
servants.    The  poet  says:      "The  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
Brahmanhood  demand  personal  power  and  efforts—it  is  only  the 
external    observances    that    belong    to    tradition.  .....     The 

words  of  our  shastra  still  ring  in  our  ears, — Better  death  in  one's 
oism  dharma,  for  the  dharma  of  another  is  even  more  to  be 
dreaded.  But  this  has  come  to  mean  that  each  caste  must  at  all 
costs  follow  its  traditional  rules  ;  which,  again,  in  practical 
effect  is  reduced  to  this,  that  the  fixed  observances  must  be 

kept  up,  without  reference  to  their  significance  or  utility " 

We  admit  Hinduism  looks  upon  forms  and  traditions  as  sancti- 
fied and  their  continuity  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Rabindra- 
nath  argues  that  such  reverence  for  forms  tends  to  draw  the 
attention:  more  and  more  away  from  the  spirit.  But  he  forgets 
that  so  long  as  we  are  vigorous  and  strong,  mere  forms  can- 
not become  unnaturally  obtrusive,  they  remain  as  integral  parts 
tod  expressions  of  our  living  motives  and  pur|>0ses.  The  sepa- 
ration of  them*  corner  about  only  after  we  cease  to  live,  jtist 
as  the  shell  of  m  animal  separates  after  it  dies,  The  bipartite 
dirabtt  &§  form  0m*$  spirit,  thoagfa  good  analyst^  i»  never  real, 
$©f  Irag  w  the  spirit  atejftsates  the  form,  they  «#«  a  single  whole, 
r,  po«Earity  &  ttat  wfa*  the  spirit  departs,  we  do  ttot 
cnumfeie  $&$m  Mt  ttttohk  It  fot?  tether  use. 
t,  has  *own'  teefe 
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in  his  castigation  of  forms.  He  appears  to  have  missed  the 
significance  of  Hindu  reverence  for  forms  and  why  Hindus 
tenaciously  hold  on  to  even  apparently  dead  forms.  He  evidently 
does  not  credit  the  Hindu  idea  that  every  form  is  capable,  some- 
times with  slight  modifications,  of  expressing  various  meanings 
from  age  to  age. 

He  must  admit  that  the  forms  which  he  now  condemns  were 
once  the  vehicle  of  living  forces  and  significances.  Supposing 
they  are  dead  now,  what  would  Rabindranath  have  us  do?  "To 
discard  them  ?  Well,  man  cannot  live  without  forms,  he  will 
have  to  borrow  new  ones.  But  when  the  nation  is  weak,  will 
mere  acceptance  of  new  forms  avail  anything  ?  New  spirit  must 
come.  But  if  we  study  the  growth  of  races  and  nations,  we 
find  that  it  is  often  out  of  the  older  fold,  by  availing  of  the 
seemingly  dead  forms,  that  the  reforming  prophets  arise  ;— such 
at  least  has  been  the  experience  of  India.  The  forms,  apparently 
dead,  are  not  useless.  They  must  be  retained  intact  for  the 
coming  prophet  to  endow  them  with  new  purpose,  Hinduism 
never  professes  that  the  significance  of  forms  should  remain 
permanent  and  static.  On  the  other  hand,  it  consciously 
changes  the  meaning  of  forms  from  age  to  age  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  circumstances.  It  does  not  believe  in  icono- 
clasm,  it  believes  in  reinterpretation.  Besides  when  the  spirit 
is  drooping  or  dead,  it  is  the  forms  that  hold  a  people  from 
going  down  to  complete  ruin.  Continuity  of  history  and  tradi^ 
tion  is  a  potent  safeguard  against  annihilation.  Even  in  their 
dead  condition  forms  are  not  an  unmixed  evil  and  in  their  living 
condition,  they  are  not  mere  forms. 

But  though  we  deny  that  respect  for  forms  necessarily 
deadens  the  spirit,  yet  we  must  admit  that  restriction  in  whatever 
form  cannot  but  cramp  the  spirit  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the 
poet's  estimation  of  the  caste  system  as  only  restriction  and 
no  freedom  is  unjustifiable.  In  fact  t&is  apparent  restriction 
only  indicates  a  larger  freedom  which  the  caste  system  ensures 
to  every  one  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  trace  our 
present  fall  to  the  caste  regulations.  But  before  we  turn  to  this 
point,  we  Hittst  refer  to  a  point  in  Tagore's  article  -which 
requires  clarification.  He  says:  "Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
dtwwma  of  the  Siadra  is  the  only  one  that  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
extant  t<>day  in  this  land  of  India Where  else,  in- 
deed, in  all  the  world  can  be  found  the  like  of  those  whose 
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Very  dharma  has  reduced  them  to  hereditary  slaves?     Neither 
feurt  nor  insult  can  make  them  shrink  from  clinging  fast  to  this 
dhurma  of  theirs.     Never  have  they  known  what  it  is  to  demand 
or  receive  respect  ;  through  the  ages  have  they  deemed  them- 
selves fulfilled  by  sheer  persistence  in  the  duty  of  their  Sudra 
estate,  in  all  its  purity/*     From  this  passage  -as  well  as  what 
Rabindranath  says  later  on  of  the  Sudra  dharma,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  refers  to  the  technical  Sudras.     If  he  does,  then  he 
is  wrong  to  assume  that  "the  Sudra  obsessed  with  the  observance 
of  his  own  dharma,  forms  the  vast  majority  of  India/*     In  fact 
we  have  at  least  as  many  Vaishyas,  including  the  agriculturists 
who  follow  a  Vaishya  profession,  as  Sudras  among  the  Hindus. 
Tagore   does  not   specify   anywhere   what    he  means  by   Sudra 
dharma.      We    have    to    infer   that   by    that    he   means    slavish 
obedience  —  for  Sudra's  original  duty  was  conceived  as  service  of 
the  upper  three  castes,     But  if  we  take  his  words  to  refer  to  the 
technical  Sudras,  we  do  not  see  how  the  whole  caste  system  and 
the  hereditary  principle  can  come  in  for  castigation.     For  then 
the  poet  would  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the  duties  of  the  other 
three  castes  do  not  tend  to  make  them  slavish  and  mechanical. 
But  evidently  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  poet.     He  quotes 
again  and  again  that  verse  of  the  Gita,  —  Better  death  in  one's 
own  dharma,  etc.  —  in  connection  with  his  trenchant  caricature  of 
the  Sudra  habit.     He  remarks  :      "So,  as  I  was  saying,  in  this 
work  of  the  Sudra  there  is  neither  self-interest,  nor  any  higher 
interest,   much  less  any  glory,—  all   that  there  is  in   it  is  the 
shibboleth  :     Better  to  die  in  one's  own  dharma,**     This  verse, 
as  is  well  known,  does  not  concern  the  Sudra  caste  only,  but 
states   the   attitude  of   all  castes.     We  shall   not   therefore   be 
wrong  if  we  understand  the  poet  to  mean  that  the  spirit  in- 
dicated by  this  verse  of  the  Gita,   which   underlies  all   castes, 
has  produced  in  us  an  attitude  of  slavish  following  without  ques- 
tion or  protest,  and  made  of  all  Hindus  mechanical  slaves  of 
the  powers  that  be.     That  is  why  he  considers  that  the  Sudra 
dharma  alone  is  extant  in  India,     "She  will  slay  and  be  slain, 
with  Ho  question  on  her  lips  of  why  or  wherefore,  for  that  is 
forbidden  by  her  dharma.  .....     Everywhere  is  she  the  bearer 

teietiial  burdens  in  a  service  that  has  neither  meaning  nor 
But  otcr  icfttaritable  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
t  ia,  view  of  the  fact  -that  the  Sudra  alotie 

serve,  but 
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the  duties  of  the  other  castes  are  not  to  serve  orders,  they  having 
the  full  support  of  the  shastras  in  refusing  to  submit  to  humiliat- 
ing orders.  Does  Rabindranath  then  refer  to  the  Sudra  caste 
alone?  Evidently  that  he  does  not  do.  The  fact  is  that  he  is 
so  carried  away  by  his  feelings  that  he  has  no  patience  to 
state  his  case  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  common  understanding. 
We  shall  not  overrate  this  difficulty,  but  shall  only  mention 
that  to  trace  the  employment  of  Indian  soldiers  in  the  Chinese 
war  to  the  evils  of  caste  system  seems  to  us  rather  a  far  cry, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Muhammedan  soldiers  who 
have  not  much  respect  for  caste  system  could  be  employed 
during  the  last  war  against  their  own  Caliph. 

What  we  gather  from  all  he  has  said  about  Sudra  dharma  is 
that  the  fundamental  restrictive  principle  of  the  caste  system  has 
made  us  slavish,  bound  to  forms,  and  dead  to  all  spirit  of  free- 
dom. We  have  stated  before  that  this  restriction  would  have 
made  us  all  these  if  it  had  not  an  aspect  of  unlimited  freedom. 
To  judge  a  river  by  the  limitation  of  its  banks  is  to  miss  the 
free  flow  of  its  impetuous  current.  The  caste  system  to  be 
understood  justly,  must  be  judged  in  all  its  aspects.  That 
Rabindranath  does  not  do. 

The  caste  system  is  not  a  mere  economic  system.  But  even 
an  economic  system  cannot  be  judged  from  the  mere  economic 
view-point.  In  the  scale  of  values,  economic  good  stands  low. 
The  highest  value  is  necessarily  spiritual,  at  least  so  it  has  been 
thought  in  India  from  times  immemorial.  Our  economic  system 
must  submit  to  this-  highest  standard  of  judgment,  and  its 
operations  must  be  so  controlled  that  they  may  not  obstruct 
spiritual  progress  and  be  a  heavy  drag  on  the  individual  and 
national  energies.  Social,  political  and  intellectual  activities 
must  all  be  regulated  in  this  way. 

If  the  modern  age  has  any  lesson  for  us,  it  is  that  over- 
production and  competition  can  easily  make  a  hell  of  the  world. 
These  must  be  restrained  and  reduced  to  legitimate  proportions. 
The  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  make  occupation  hereditary.  We 
dealt  with  this,  point  in  our  article  on  "Caste  and  Education** 
in  November  last.  Peaceful  pursuit  of  profession  and  an  assur- 
ance of  living  without  endangering  the  higher  interests  of  life 
can  be  granted  only  by  the  caste  system.  It  may  to  a  certain 
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extent  impair  material  progress,  but  that  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  spiritual  gain. 

The  caste  system  has  many  aspects,  economical,  social,  cul- 
tural, spiritual.  We  cannot  dwell  here  on  all  of  them.  But 
what  wonderful  achievements  lie  to  its  credit  both  socially  and 
culturally  are  known  to  all  dispassionate  students  of  Indian 
history,  In  its  spiritual  aspect  it  brings  the  highest  spiritual 
freedom  to  the  door  of  every  one  in  whatever  caste  born  ; — it 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  Karma  Yoga  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  Varnashrama  dharma.  Socio-economic  or  cultural  gains  are 
secondary  benefits.  In  fact  we  shall  fail  to  understand  the  true 
imfort  of  the  caste  system  if  we  judge  it  by  the  standard  of 
material  or  even  intellectual  efficiency.  Its  final  aim  is  purely 
spiritual.  It  assumes  that  the  spiritual  is  the  only  good  to  be 
Bought  by  man,  All  his  other  pursuits — for  the  average  man 
must  naturally  be  secular  in  the  main — should  be  so  conceived 
and  moulded  that  they  may  eventually  lead  to  spiritual  self- 
realisation.  This  is  Karma  Yoga  and  this  is  the  consideration 
that  underlies  that  famous  verse  of  the  Gita, — Better  death  in 
one's  o-wn  dharma,,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  this.  If 
the  main  object  of  the  caste  system  were  material  or  intellec- 
tual good,  such  a  dictum  surely  would  have  been  disastrous. 
But  when  we  remember  that  the  Hindu  law-givers  aimed  essen- 
tially at  the  spiritual  growth  of  men,  we  at  once  find  a  deep 
and  salutary  purpose  behind  this  rule.  The  poet's  second  charge 
against  the  caste  system  arises  out  of  the  failure  to  take  the 
spiritual  motive  into  account. 

The  spiritual  good  is  realisable  only  through  the  purification 
of  the  heart, — the  chastening  of  feelings,  and  not  through 
intellectual  powers.  Desires  must  be  eradicated.  All  our  impulses 
should  be  turned  towards  the  Divinity  within.  This  reqtnres 
that  all  our  natural  desires  and  activities  should  be  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  detachment  and  worship,  by  being  related  to  • 
Gods.  And  there  mugt  be  the  ever  awake  consciousness  that 
at!  oiar  thoughts  and  actions — our  every  moment— are  for  the 
rmliaatiom  of  the  Divine.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Karma  Yoga, 
It  may  be  asked  wtoetber  all  Hiadtts  are  imbtied  with  this 
ifcjfoifi  i&asiatidj  as  wfttotit  it  "Karma  Yoga  will  be  meaningless. 
Qift '^saisrafeB*  i&  tfoat  tlie  efforts,  of  ow  forefathers  through 
feees  to  inittfate  t$*<a  society  with  It,  atid  we 
strata?  ^of  socief^,  tekxra  or  le&s,  are 
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scious  of  the  spiritual  goal  of  life.  The  ideal  being  made 
patent  among  all  classes  of  the  society,  the  next  thing  was  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  their  activities.  Hence  came  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  a  work  but  the  wiy  in 
which  it  is  done  that  finally  counts  in  the  spiritual  life.  We 
may  do  magnificent  things,  but  if  we  do  them  in  a  selfish  and 
passionate  spirit,  they  are  futile  spiritually,  for  they  do  not 
purify  the  heart.  But  even  a  small  thing  done  in  the  spirit 
of  Karma  Yoga,  in  a  dispassionate,  worshipful  spirit,  is  highly 
beneficial,  because  it  chastens  the  heart,  and  the  purified  heart 
reflects  the  glory  of  the  Divine.  Therefore  there  is  no  need  of 
running  mad  after  material  efficiency,  and  all  the  ugly  fighting 
that  it  requires,  but  let  us  do  our  own  inherited  work  in  the 
true  spirit  and  we  shall  rapidly  advance  towards  our  goal. 

This  is  the  main  direction  of  India's  striving.  And  that 
is  how  it  has  been  possible  to  discover  spiritual  giants  even  in 
the  lower  strata  of  society,— -among  weavers,  cobblers,  fisher- 
men, cultivators,  etc.— who  laid  no  claim  to  efficiency  or 
mtellectualism.  Their  only  preparation  for  sainthood  was  the 
purification  of  their  heart. 

To  hold  the  doctrine  of  K^rma  Yoga— for  that  verse  of  the 
Gita  implies  that—as  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  India 
and  to  caricature  it  as  slavish  obedience,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
preposterous.  It  does  not  mean  mechanical  following.  It 
means  a  conscious  struggle  from  moment  to  moment  to  climb 
the  spiritual  height  where  alone  the  dispassionate  per- 
formance of  duties  in  the  spirit  of  Karma  Yoga  is  possible. 
So  long  as  the  nation  is  strong,  this  struggle  occupies  the 
largest  measure  of  its  strength  and  attention.  And  then  are 
born  giants  of  spirituality  and  also  giants  in  other  provinces 
of  life.  For  spirituality  is  the  greatest  strength.  And  when 
strength  comes  into  the  nation,  it  is  manifested  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  Of  course  there  are  naturally  periodical  declines 
in  strength.  Then  spirituality  is  at  its  ebb.  Karma  Yoga  be- 
comes mere  formal  observance  and  it  seems  that  "under  the 
oppressive  burden  of  the  Sudra  habit  groans  the  Hindu  bowed  in 
abffeetion/'  Bttt  that  is  because  spirituality  is  gone  and  not 
because  there  is  any  inherent  defect  in  the  Caste  system  itself. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  and  correct   to  jiadge  the   merits   and 
daemeirit&  of  ^mjrthmg  in  its  fallen  £tafre.     The  caste  system  to 
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be  truly  understood  must  be  studied  in  its  rise  and  in  its  fall. 
Habindranath  draws  his  conclusions  from  its  fallen  state 
alone.  And  no  wonder  his  conclusions  are  wrong.  The  caste 
system  imparts  a  kind  of  efficiency — spiritual  efficiency.  India 
has  followed  through  ages  this  goal.  Should  we  now  change  it 
for  intellectual  and  material  efficiency  ?  Of  course  a  harmony 
of  both  these  will  be  the  ideal  social  system  for  us.  But  is  it 
possible?  We,  alas,  do  not  see  much  chance  of  such  a  per- 
fection being  ever  realised  in  this  imperfect  world.  Anyhow 
it  is  an  ideal  worth  striving  after,  and  to  its  consideration  the 
best  minds  of  the  nation  should  address  themselves  assiduously. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  VEDAS 

BY  DR.  ABINAS  CHANDRA  DAS,  M.  A,,  PH.D. 

The  Calcutta  University 

We  are  accustomed  to  call  any  gathering  of  learned  men  by  the 
name  of  Sarasvati  Sammelana,  because  Sarasvatl  is  ordinarily  looked  upon 
as  the  Goddess  of  Learning  and  the  Presiding  Deity  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
But,  to  my  mind,  Sarasvati  connotes  a  greater  idea  than  this,  which  we 
have  unfortunately  lost  sight  of.  Sarasvati  is  the  same  as  the  Vedic 
Vac,  the  Word,  the  First  Manifestation  of  Brahman  whose  Spirit,  centred 
in  Itself,  brooded  over  the  Kdrana  Samudra,  i.e.,  the  void  and  limitless 
Causal  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  Primeval  Darkness  (Rv.  x.  129). 
Simultaneously  with  the  thought  of  creation  arising  in  Brahman's  mind 
was  manifested  Va"c,  the  Word,  or  Om  as  we  call  it,  whose  vibrations 
filled  the  limitless  void,  creating,  as  if  in  the  twinkling  of  eye,  Ether, 
Wind,  Light,  Water  and  the  Universe.  Suns  and  Moons,  Stars  and 
Planets,  Devas  and  other  divine  beings  were  evolved  and  came  into 
existence,  dancing  around,  as  it  were,  in  sheer  glee.  Rita  and  Order 
too  were  evolved  out  of  Chaos,  and  creation  proceeded  apace.  All  this 
creation  was  evolved,  as  it  were,  out  of  V&c,  the  Word,  the  First  to 
have  been  manifested  in  the  dark  and  limitless  void  of  the  K&rana 
Samudra,  and  appropriately  called  Sarasvati,  the  One  who  has  the  Saras 
or  the  Causal  Ocean  for  Her  birth-place,  and  the  First  to  have  manifested 
She  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  Creative  Principle  of  Brahman, 
^inseparable  from  Him,  so  far  as  His  manifestation  is 
the  Revealer  and  Upholder  of  the  Universe,  in  which 
" 
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and  thus  has  two  aspects,  Para  and  Apara.  That  Knowledge  or  Vidya, 
which  enables  us  to  know  or  apprehend  Brahman  is  Para,  and  that  which 
turns  away  our  mind  from  Him  is  Apara.  Apara  Vidya",  if  solely  pursued, 
leads  to  our  ultimate  annihilation.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be  subordinated 
to  Para"  Vidya,  and  its  divergent  current  turned  towards  and  blended  with 
the  current  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  two  united  may  reach  Brahman  in 
the  long  run. 

As  V£c  or  Sarasvati  is  co-extensive  with,  nay,  greater  than  the 
Universe,  our  Knowledge  also  should  be  as  wide  as  the  Universe  and 
cover  every  department  of  human  thought  and  activity.  But  this 
Knowledge  should  be  subordinated  to  Pant  Vidya,  that  which  enables  us 
to  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  direct  communion  with  Him  who  is  the 
Source  of  this  Universe  and  in  whom  all  Knowledge  merges.  If  we  fail 
to  make  our  Knowledge  of  Brahman  the  guiding  principle  of  our  life, 
we  stand  the  danger  of  turning  away  from  Him  and  straying  out  of  the 
path,  whidh  ultimately  may  lead  to  our  annihilation.  Our  Aryan  ancestors 
fully  grasped  this  central  principle  of  knowledge,  and  founded  a  culture 
which  was  broad-based  on  the  bed-rock  of  Truth,  and  has  saved  their 
descendants  from  total  extinction. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  pursuit  of  Para*  Vidya" 
cannot,  if  they  are  true  to  themselves,  look  askance  at  Apara  Vidya*,  and 
neglect  it,  and  vice  versa;  for  both  are  indissolubly  linked  with  and 
supplement  each  other.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  our  great 
Risis  of  old,  while  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Para  Vidya  or  Brahma- 
Vidya,  did  not  neglect  the  study  and  cultivation  of  Apara  Vidya*  which 
comprises  all  the  secular  Sciences  and  Arts,  such  as  Agriculture,  Cattle- 
rearing,  Trade,  Commerce,  Industries,  Ship-building,  Chariot-making, 
Political  Science, , Military  Science,  Sociology,  Medical  Science,  Laws  and 
even  the  arts  of  music,  singing,  dancing  and  verse-making,  in  fact,  every 
Science  and  Art  that  make  for  human  progress  and  enlightenment,  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  attainment  of  Brahma- Vidya".  Any  scholar  who 
carefully  studies  the  Vedas  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  this  patent  fact, 
which  we  in  a  later  age  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of,  ....  . 

To  my  mind,  there  are  certain  important  messages  of  the  Vedas 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  ponder  over  and  fully  understand.  The  First 
Great  Message  is  that  Aryan  culture  is  indigenous  to  the  Punjab  and 
is  older  than  any  culture  that  we  know  of,  and  that  this  ancient  land 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race,  where  our  ancestors  lived,  and,  through 
untold  millenniums,  laboured  to  build  up  a  civilisation,  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive in  character,  and  full  of  potentialities  for  the  good  of  humanity 
as  a  whole.  But  Western  scholars,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  have 
fixed  th#  age  of  Vedic  culture  at  about  1500  or  2000  B.  C.  A  very  careful 
study  of  the  Rigveda,  however,  will  convince  us  that  this  estimate  Is  not 
&t  all  correct.  There  are  internal  evidences  in  this  most  ancient  Scripture, 
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that  go  to  show  that  there  was  a  different  distribution  of  land  and  water 
in  northern  India  when  the  Vedic  mantras  were  composed  by,  or  revealed 
to   the   Risis.    The   Sarasvatl   and   the   Satadru   rivers   used    to   flow  in 
Rigvedic  times  directly  into  a  sea  which  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Punjab,  where  Rajputana  now  is  (Rv.  vii.  95,  2;  iii.  33,  2).    The  former 
was  a  mighty  river  in  those  days,  whose  praises  have  been  sung  in  many 
a  hymn  ;  but  she  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  mere  rivulet  and  is  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  deserts,  of  Rajputana.     The  Satadru  also,   instead  of 
flowing  directly  into  the  sea,  is  now  a  tributary  to  the  Indus.    The  natural 
inference  would  be  that  in  post-Rigvedic  times  the  bed  of  the  sea  into 
which  these  rivers  directly  flowed  was  upheaved  through  extensive  seismic 
disturbances,   and  obstructed   their   courses.     The   Sarasvatf,    finding   her 
course  obstructed,   at  first  meandered  along  the  newly  thrown-up  sand- 
banks of  the  upheaved  bed  of  the   Rajputana  sea,  and  cut  out  a  new 
course  till  she  reached  the  Arabian  sea.    The  Satadru  also  deflected  her 
course  towards  the  "west,  till  she  Joined  the  Indus  as  her  tributary.     There 
is  also  evidence  in  the  Rigveda  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic 
provinces  down  to  Assam  was  covered  by  a  sea,  extending  along  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  in  Rigvedic  times,  and  the  Gang&,  the  most  sacred  river 
of  the  Aryans  in  later  times,  was  only  a  very  small  stream  in  those  days, 
discharging  her  waters  into  the  Eastern  Sea  (the  Purva  Samudra,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Rigveda),  not  very  far  from  our  present  Hardwar.     Hence 
she  was  not  counted  among  the  large  rivers  of  the  ancient  Punjab,  as 
it  then  was,  and  has  been  cited  only  once   in  the   Rigveda  to  share  a 
general  praise  of  the  Punjab  rivers.     (Rv.  x.  75),     Thus,  the  topography 
of  the  Punjab  in  Rigvedic  times  included   in   its  southern  and   eastern 
boundaries  large  seas  that  entirely  cut  off  the  Province  from  the  Southern 
Continent,  or  the  Deccan.    The  climate  of  the  Punjab  also  was  extremely 
cold,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  year  in  the  Rigveda  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Hima  or  Winter  (Rv.  i.  64,   14  ;  ii.  1,   11   •  33,  2  ;  v. 
54,  15  ;  vi.  10,  7  &c).     Now  Geologists  have  ascertained  the  age  of  this 
different   distribution  of  land   and   water   and   the   prevalence  of  a   cold 
climate  in  the  Punjab  to  be  the  Pleistocene,  or  the  post-Pleistocene  epoch, 
and  put  it  down  between  50,000  and  25,000  B.  C.    Assuming  that  this 
lower  estimate  is  correct,  Rigvedic  civilisation  must  be  regarded  as  very 
old,  at  least  older  than  any  civilisation  that  History  knows  of.    Geologists 
have  admitted  that,  with  the  upheaval  of  the  sealed  in  Rajputana,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Gangetic  plains  by  the  accumulated  alluvium  brought 
down  into  th«  Purva  Samudra  by  the  Himalayan  rivers,  the  climate  of  the 
Pamfab  cteigeit  from  cold  to  hot,  rain-fall  became  scanty,  and  tibe  glaciers 
slopes  of  the;  Himalaya  dtofipcaped.    With  the  dlsappearanee 
the^  vMnlty  oi  tfce  Ptutjafe  and  of  glaciers  near  t&«  source 
a  scanty  tatjnMPall,  $fce  feecmme  attenuated  into  an 
Qt  herself  lost  in  the  aamfe  of  the 
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desert  of  Rajputana.  These  are  undoubted  facts,  proved  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Rigveda,  which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  change  our 
idea  of,  and  outlook  upon  ancient  Indian  history.  We  have  got  to  realise 
for  our  self-consciousness  as  a  nation  that  our  ancient  ancestors  lived 
in  this  land  from  time  immemorial,  and  developed  a  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion, all  their  own,  at  a  remote  antiquity,  when  the  ancient  civilised 
nations  of  the  world,  now  no  more,  were  in  their  infancy,  and  "wrapped 
up  in  their  winter  sleep."  Every  atom  in  this  ancient  land  is  hallowed 
and  sanctified  with  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  our  glorious  ancestors,  and  this 
land  was  truly  their  Mother-land,  and  the  progenitor  of  their  civilisation. 
Can  there  be  any  Aryan  Hindu  at  the  present  day  who  will  not  feel  a 
patriotic  sentiment  for  this  Holy  Mother,  and  who  will  consider  any 
sacrifice  too  great  for  reviving  her  ancient  glory? 

The  Second  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  our  ancient  ancestors 
were  a  united  people,  without  any  division  into  numerous  castes,  as  at 
present,  and  without  any  restriction  as  regards  inter-marriage  and  inter- 
dining.     The    Rigvedic    mantras   were   composed   during   three  long   ages 
(Rv.  iiL  32,   13  ;  vi.  21,  5)  and  there  is  only  one  mantra  in  the  Tenth 
Mandate,  probably  composed  in  the  third  or  the  latest  age  of  the  Rigvedic 
period,    which    distinctly    mentions    the    four    castes    (Rv.    x.    90,    12). 
Scholars  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  mantra  as  a  later  interpolation 
made  by  designing  men,  but  I  do  not  share  this  view.    The  existence 
of  this  mantra  undoubtedly  goes  to  show  that  the  four  castes  were  being 
gradually  evolved  in  Aryan  society,  according  to  the  particular  tendencies 
(guna$)  and  occupations  of  men,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
caste-rules  were  hard  and  fast,  as  at  present,  and  prevented  any  worthy 
rnan  of  a   particular  class   or   caste   from  being   admitted   into    another. 
These   castes  were   more  like   classes  than  anything  else,   with   no  bar 
against  inter-dining  ^nd  jnter-marrjage.    The  son  of  a  Risi  was  a  physician 
and  his  daughter  a  grinder  of  corn  (Rv.  ix.   112,  3),  and  the  son  of  a 
female    slave    became    a    Risi    in    those    days    (Ait.    Brah.    ii.    8,     I; 
Kaus.  Brdh.   xii*   3).     The  latter  whose  name  was   Kavasa  was  greeted 
by  Vasistha,   Visvamitra,  BharadvSja,   V&madeva   &c.,  not   only   as  their 
equal,     but     even     as    superior     to     them     in     some     respects.    Veda- 
vy&sa    too    was    not    born    of    a    Brahmin    mother,    and    Risis   married 
princesses,    and    kings    the    daughters    of    Brahmins    and    Risis,      We 
all  know  that  the  great  king  Yay6ti  married   DevaySni,  the  daughter  of 
Sukra"cha*rya,  and  the  great  king  Sa"ntanu  married  the  daughter  of  a  fisher- 
man in  the  Epic  age,  without  any  blame.     In  the  Bhdgavata  Purdna  we 
find  that   the   Ksatriya   clan,   known  as  Dha*stra,   became   Brahmins  (ix. 
St$ry   of  /Ja),   and  G&rgya,   Tarygruni,   Kavi,    and   PuskSraYuni,    though 
originally  Ksatriyas,    became    Brahmin    (Ibid   ix.    Story   of   the    Purus). 
Bharadv&Ja,  though  a  Brahmin,  was  adopted  by  the  Ksatriya  king,  Bharata, 
as  his  son  (Ibid).    N£bh£ga,  though  originally  a  Ksatriya,  became 
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fix.  Story  of  lid).  The  Aryan  people,  in  Vedic  times,  bore  only  one 
name,  viz.t  that  of  Visas,  and  the  four  castes  sprang  out  of  this  body, 
according  to  their  gunas  and  occupations.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
there  was  no  caste  system  in  early  Vedic  times,  in  the  present  sense  of 
the  term,  and  if  there  were  classes,  they  too  were  pliant  and  elastic 
enough  to  admit  others  into  their  folds.  As  regards  inter-dining,  no 
restriction  whatever  appears  to  have  existed.  Cooks  were  usually 
recruited  from  the  Sudra  caste,  and  the  custom  continued  down  to  the 
Epic  age  and  even  later.  Only  those,  who  were  engaged  in  unclean 
occupations  and  led  unclean  lives  themselves,  were  shunned  socially  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  being  regarded  as  Pariahs,  for 
we  find  a  Vy&dha  (known  as  Dharma-Vya'dha  in  the  Mahabharata}  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  a  religious  teacher,  to  whom  even  pious  Brahmins 
resorted  for  religious  instructions.  Vaisya  Tula"dhara  also  was  a  spiritual 
preceptor  even  of  Brahmins.  We  thus  find  that  the  present  baneful 
effects  of  the  caste  system,  and  caste  prejudices  did  not  exist  in  ancient 
times,  far  less  in  Rigvedic  times,  and  the  Aryans  were  liberal  in  their 
views,  and  united  as  a  homogeneous  people.  If  we  really  respect  the 
Vedas  as  our  holy  Scripture,  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  their  teachings, 
and  allow  our  narrow  prejudices  to  take  their  place.  A  diligent  study 
of  the  Vedas  is  essentially  necessary  for  finding  ways  and  means  for  the 
uplift  and  unification  of  the  Hindus  as  a  living  and  progressive  nation* 

The  Third  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  woman  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  equal  of  man,  possessing  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
The  status  of  the  Aryan  woman  in  the  Vedic  age  was  high.  She  was 
never  married  in  her  infancy,  and  was  allowed  to  grow  up  into  youthful 
womanhood  in  her  father's  home,  and  to  make  a  suitable  choice  of  her 
husband.  She  was  the  mistress  of  her  own  house,  having  complete 
control  over  the  domestic  servants,  performed  the  daily  worship  of  Fire 
and  of  the  Devas  with  her  husband,  and  was  honoured  and  respected  by 
her  husband,  children  and  relations.  Ladies  could  become  Risis,  and 
Ghosa,  Lopamudra,  and  Visvava*r&  composed  Vedic  hymns,  the  last 
performing  the  duties  of  a  Hotri  also  at  a  sacrifice.  Vigorous  and  noble 
womanhood  brought  forth  vigorous  and  noble  progeny,  and  the  ancient 
Aryan  nation  was  not  a  nation  of  weaklings  and  cowards,  without  any 
stamina  or  back-bone.  Even  RisJs  prayed  for  the  birth  of  sons  who 
•would  be  brave,  noble-minded,  well-versed  in  Ved!c  lore,  capable  of 
riding  on  brave  steeds  and  meeting  their  enemies  on  the  battle-fields 
(Rv.  v.  23,  1,  2;  vi.  3i,  I).  Women  moulded  the  ttilnds  of  tfceir  sons, 
and  encouraged  them  to  be  brave,  truthful  and  fearless  in  the  expression 

^  opinions,  evetf  oft  tBe  occasion  of  the  election  of  a  king  by  the 
ij|.  4,  3>%  Such  was  tie  Influence  wi&kted  by  women  In 
soeftir'and  politic*!,  Witfe  degraded 
;'we\  ^nitot  aspire  to  be  a  great  nation,  and 
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-our   first   and    foremost   duty   should   be    to   restore   womanhood    to    its 
former  status,   privileges  and  enlightenment. 

The  Fourth  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  our  ancient  ances- 
tors were  a  people  with  democratic  instincts,  free  from  the  domination 
of  Autocrats,  Plutocrats  or  Priestcrafts,  and  framed  their  own  constitu- 
tion, elected  their  own  king,  willingly  paid  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  presided  over  by  the  king  and  his  representative 
councils,  withheld  the  payment  of  their  taxes,  if  the  Government  failed 
to  discharge  its  duties  properly,  and  even  deposed  the  king  when  he 
proved  to  be  tyrannical  or  oppressive.  Our  present  English  rulers  miss 
no  opportunity  for  continually  dinning  into  our  ears  that  the  democratic 
spirit  never  existed  in  the  Indian  people,  and  it  is  they  who  have  been 
introducing  democratic  institutions  for  the  first  time  in  Indian  soil,  and 
that  our  people  must  pass  through  a  long  period  of  tutelage  under  them 
before  they  could  think  of  having  fully  developed  democratic  institutions 
of  their  own.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Vedas  give  a  'lie- 
direct  to  these  assumptions.  Let  me  give  the  translation  of  a  few 
passages  of  the  Vedas  in  support  of  my  assertion.  In  the  Rigveda  (x. 
124,  8)  we  come  across  the  passage  Viso  na  rajdnam  vrinand,  which 
means  "like  people  or  subjects  choosing  or  electing  a  king,"  There  is 
another  hymn  (Rv.  x.  173)  which  indicates  that  the  stability  of  a  king 
on  the  throne  was  contingent  on  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  Below 
I  give  the  translation  of  a  few  Rigvedic  verses,  as  made  by  Prof. 
Wilson  : 

**I  (the  priest)  have  consecrated  thee  (Raja)  ;  come  amongst  us, 
be  steady  and  unvacillating :  May  all  thy  subjects  desire  thee  (for 
their  king)  ;  may  the  kingdom  never  fall  from  thee. 

"Come  into  this  (kingdom),  mayest  thou  be  never  deposed  ;  un- 
vacillating as  a  mountain,  stand  firm  here  ;  like  Indra,  establish  thy 
kingdom  in  this  world. 

"With  a  constant  oblation,  we  handle  the  constant  Soma  ;  there- 
lore  may  Indra  render  thy  subject  people  payers  of  (their)  taxes." 

The  Atharva-veda,  though  much  later  than  the  Rigveda  in  point  of 
time,  has  the  following  mantras  (iii.  4,  2,  3) : 

"The  tribesmen  shall  elect  thee  for  the  kingship, 

These  five  celestial  regions  shall  elect  thee. 

Kinsmen,  inviting  thee,  shall  go  to  meet  thee. 

With  thee  go  Agni  as  an  active  herald. 

Let  women  and  their  sons  be  friendly-minded. 

Thou,  mighty  one,  shalt  see  abundant  tribute." 

The  last  but  one  line  goes  to  show  that  the  voices  of  women  also 
-counted,  and  were  an  important  factor  in  moulding  public  opinion,  re- 
presented through  their  sons,  as  they  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
welfare  ,of  the  State, 
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As  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  attribute  the  same  custom  to  our 
Gods  as  to  ourselves,  we  come  across  the  following  remarkable  passage 
In  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  (I  14):  "The  Devas  said,  'it  is  on  account 
of  our  having  no  king  that  the  Asuras  defeat  us.  Let  us  elect  a  king.' 
All  consented.  They  elected  Soma  their  king.  Headed  by  king  Soma, 
they  were  victorious  in  all  directions."  There  is  also  a  similar  signi- 
ficant passage  In  the  Taittiriya  Brdhmana  (i.  5,  9)  which  I  refrain  from 
quoting  here. 

In  Valmiki's  Ramayana  (ii.  2),  we  find  king  Dasaratha  summoning 
the  Popular  Assembly  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  his  people  to  his 
nomination  of  Rama  as  his  successor.  In  the  Mahabharata  (Santi 
Parva,  Ch.  67)  also,  we  find  the  people  electing  Manu  as  their  king, 
and  promising  willing  subordination  to  him  and  the  voluntary  payment 
of  taxes,  or  certain  shares  of  their  produce,  into  the  Royal  Treasury,  in 
return  for  their  protection  and  good  Government.  Down  to  the  age  of 
the  Buddha,  the  elective  principle  was  in  force  among  the  various  SSkya 
clans,  and  Vox  populi  was  looked  upon  as  Vox  Dei. 

From  these  brief  references  you  will  find  that  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy is  ingrained  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Indo-Aryans,  and  it  is  only 
adverse  circumstances  that  have  been  instrumental  in  smothering  it  for 
a  time.  If  we  would  only  study  the  Vedas  and  our  ancient  literature 
and  history,  we  should  be  able  to  draw  inspiration  from  them  in  our 
activities  for  resuscitating  this  moribund  nation  into  new  life  and  vigour. 

The  Fifth  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  we  can  build  a 
Greater  India  and  spread  Aryan  culture  all  over  the  world  as  our  ancient 
ancestors  did  in  the  Vedic  times,  uplifting  the  human  race,  and  as  was 
done  by  Buddhist  missionaries  going  abroad  from  India  in  still  later  times, 
The  Rigvedic  Panis,  Vaniks  or  Aryan  merchants  visited  the  then  known 
world  in  their  merchant-ships,  which  the  Rigveda  makes  frequent  mention 
of,  bringing  wealth  into  our  country  from  abroad  and  spreading  Aryan 
culture  in  the  Deccan,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Prof.  Nilsson 
has  discovered  relics  of  an  ancient  civilisation  on  the  coasts  of  far-off 
Norway,  which  he  surmises  to  have  been  taken  there  by  traders  who 
resembled  the  Hindus  (Prehistoric  Times  pp.  67-71).  It  has  also  been 
surmised  that  Aryan  traders  visited  China,  Japan,  and  probably  far-off 
America  in  subsequent  times,  establishing  colonies  and  spreading  Aryan 
culture  among  various  peoples.  This  spirit  of  adventure  and  missionary 
enterprise  continued  down  to  the  latest  Buddhistic  age,  when  our  ancestors 
founded  colonies  and  built  beautiful  edifices  and  temples  in  Java,  Siam, 
Champa  and  even  in  parts  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  relics 
Civilisation  still  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  their  enterprise 
Activities.  This  spirit  of  enterprise  was  subsequently 
taws  and  narrow  restrictions  that  sought  to  maiatain 
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the  purity  of  the  Aryan  people  by  isolating  them  from  the  contact  and 
contamination  of  the  outer  world,  and  of  those  communities  in  India  itself, 
which  were  mostly  non-Aryan  and  regarded  as  " untouchables."  The 
inevitable  result  was  the  division  of  the  Indian  People  into  innumerable 
castes,  classes,  sects  and  tribes,  each"  isolated  from  and  independent  of  the 
other,  with  no  internal  cement  or  cohesion.  This  spirit  of  division  and 
isolation  was  carried  even  into  the  main  Aryan  castes,  until  at  the  present 
day  we  find  each  caste  intersected  into  several  sub-divisions,  each  dis- 
jointed from  the  other,  which  do  not  inter-dine  or  inter-marry.  The  work 
of  disintegration  was  further  accelerated  by  the  forging  of  new  social 
and  religious  fetters,  which  restrained  national  activities  and  reduced  the 
nation  to  a  nation  of  slaves.  These  easily  and  naturally  paved  the  way 
for  foreign  domination,  and  to-day  we  witness  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
mighty  nation  roiling  in  the  mire  of  social,  moral,  spiritual  and  political 
degradation,  quite  helpless  and  powerless  to  regain  its  ancient  footing. 
We  can  never  aspire  to  be  a  free  and  united  nation,  unless  and  until  we 
discard  the  bonds  and  barriers,  mostly  self-imposed,  that  separate  us 
from  one  another  and  have  crushed  out  our  very  life  and  reduced  us  to 
helots  and  galley-staves. 

The  Sixth  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  we  should  look  to 
the  land  as  the  source  of  our  wealth  and  support,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  agriculture  in  right  earnest,  adopting,  of  course,  the  present  improved 
scientific  methods,  and  manufacture  all  the  necessaries  of  our  life  including 
our  clothing.  The  Vedic  Aryans  were  eminently  an  agricultural  people, 
possessing  vast  herds  of  cattle  which  were  regarded  as  wealth,  and  manu- 
facturing everything  that  they  required  for  their  use.  We  are  at  the 
present  day  sorely  in  need  of  sufficient  food-grains  for  our  daily  con- 
sumption and  also  of  nourishing  milk  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
Theoretically  we  pose  ourselves  as  the  worshippers  of  the  "  Cow-Mother" 
{G&bhi-Mdtd  or  Gfibhi-Devatd),  but  in  practice  we  are  probably  the  worst 
sinners  against  her  in  the  present  civilised  world.  Agriculture,  Cattle- 
rearing,  and  Industries  were  the  principal  occupations  of  our  ancient 
ancestors;  but,  under  the  influence  of  morbid  sentimentalism  in  a  later 
aget  we  relegated  them  all  to  the  illiterate  masses,  with  the  deplorable 
result  that  they  have  deteriorated  sadly  in  their  hands,  and  the  nation  is 
now  going  half  starved,  half  naked,  without  any  nourishment,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  the  necessaries  of  their  life.  We  have 
to  get  over  our  morbid  sentiments  and  prejudices,  and  should  be  ready 
now  to  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  irrespective  of  caste  or  social  posi- 
tion, and  to  rear  up  noble  breeds  of  milch-cows.  Look  at  the  tender  and 
humane  feelings,  and  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  that  our  Aryan  ancestors 
felt  and  expressed  in  their  many  hymns  to  the  Devas  for  the  protection 
and  *af$ty  of  their  kine,  which  they  came  to  took  upon  as  Devatas. 

.  vt  28),    Let  us  take  this  important  message  of  the  Vedas  to  heart, 
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if  we  really  want  to  survive  as  a  nation  and  be  a  self-contained  people, 
independent  of  any  extraneous  help  for  our  support. 

The  Seventh  Great  Message  of  the  Vedas  is  that  we  have  got  to 
know  ourselves  and  realise  Brahman  in  our  souls,  and  through  Brahman, 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  to  effect  our  emancipation  from* 
the  bonds  of  superstitions  that  serve  only  to  retard  our  spiritual  progress 
and  prevent  us  from  living  up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  true  manhood.  We 
should  learn  to  see  God  in  everything  and  everything  in  God,  Our 
love  of  God  should  be  as  wide  as  the  Universe  itself,  comprising  within 
its  vast  compass  not  only  humanity  as  a  whole,  without  any  distinction 
of  race,  caste  or  creed,  but  also  life  in  every  shape  and  form;  and  our 
mind  and  soul  should  be  saturated  with  a  world-wide  good-will  and  com- 
passion for  all  living  creatures,  such  as  the  great  Buddha  felt  and  taught 
to  mankind,  and  such  as  our  Risis  and  Sannya*sis  sacrificed  and  are  still 
sacrificing  everything  to  cultivate  and  realise.  This  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Messages  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  world  is  now  eagerly  waiting  to 
receive  it  But  it  is  we  who  have  to  deliver  it,  and  by  delivering  it, 
bring  peace  and  happiness  among  the  human  races  who,  in  their  mad 
pursuit  after  self-aggrandisement,  have  been,  at  the  present  moment, 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  like  brute  savages,  and  thwarting,  oppressing' 
and  annihilating  each  other.  If  we  are  to  assume  once  again  the  role  of 
world-teachers  after  the  manner  of  our  glorious  ancestors,  we  have  to  go 
through  a  long  process  of  self-denying,  rigorous  discipline,  such  as  is 
mculcated  by  the  rules  of  Brahmacharya,  and  after  realising  the  great 
spiritual  truths  through  clear  intuition,  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
everything,  and  lay  down  our  very  lives  for  accomplishing  the  good  of 
the  world,* 
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;;Yes,  mother  I  can,"  teplied  the  Compassionate  One. 
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*'  Anything  the  Blessed  One  commands.  There  is  nothing  dearer  to 
me  than  my  child,  —  I  can  give  my  life  for  it." 

"I  want  a  handful  of  sesame  seeds." 

"Oh,  that  is  easy!" 

"A  handful  from  a  home  where  none  has  ever  died," 

The  mother  hurried  away  to  get  the  sesame  seeds.  She  stopped 
at  the  first  door  and  begged  for  them.  The  mistress  of  the  house  readily 
gave  her  a  handful. 

"But  has  any  of  your  house  ever  died?" 

"Many,  mother,"  was  the  mournful  reply, 

She  did  not  wait.  At  the  next  door  the  same  doleful  reply  met 
her  eager  enquiry.  And  thus  she  went  on  anxiously  seeking  a  house 
where  death  had  not  visited,  till  her  feet  were  tired  and  sore  and  she 
could  walk  no  more.  Then  suddenly  the  truth  flashed  in  her  mind. 
Calm  and  peace  filled  her  heart.  The  secret  of  death  was  now  within 
her  comprehension  and  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  action  became  clear, 

So  simple  and  dramatic  and  yet  so  practical  was  the  method  of 
the  Lord's  teaching!  The  wisdom  of  it  was  that  it  did  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  enquirer's  crude  and  defective  thoughts  in  a  learned 
way.  It  carried  the  enquirer  imperceptibly  to  a  finer  world  of  perception. 
It  forced  the  enquirer  to  look  within  himself  for  the  light  to  penetrate 
the  dark  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  A  great  teacher  is  also  a  great 
artist. 

The  Lord  did  not  favour  useless  argumentation.  But  he  had  to  meet 
the  sophists  of  the  day.  It  was  an  age  when  no  less  than  sixty-two 
religious  orders  contended  with  each  other  chiefly  on  philosophical 
grounds  ;1  and  the  vanquished  had  to  accept  as  a  disciple  the  doctrines 
of  the  victor.  In  that  age  villagers  would  erect  Paribbdjak&r&ins  and 
Kutuhala-sdltisZ  and  invite  there  the  thinkers  and  leaders  of  various 
religious  orders  for  philosophical  discussions.  "In  no  ether  age  and 
country  do  we  find  so  universally  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the  people 
so  earnest  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  so  impartial  and  deep  a  respect  for  all 
who  posed  as  teachers,  however  contradictory  their  doctrines  might 
be.  "3  The  times  demanded  great  proficiency  in  logic;  and  the  I/ord 
preferred  a  Socratic  position. 

Whenever  a  questioner  approached  him,  the  aim  of  Ootama  was  to 
find  out  if  he  had  come  with  a  preconceived  theory  or  dogma  regarding 
the  question,  **What  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  would  ask  the  enquirer. 
The  answer  would  give  him  an  idea  of  the  enquirer's  mental  position.4 
He  would  take  up  the  answer  and  analyse  it,  and  by  questionings  and 
ci'oss-questionings,  push  the  questioner  by  degrees  to  his  own  conclusion. 
Gotatna  was  wise  enough  not  to  commit  himself  to  anything.  "So  you 
see,"  he  would  conclude,  "your  last  word  does  not  tally  with  your  first, 
your  first  with  your  last," 

* 


wandering  monk;  A  ram  —resting  place  :  Kutuhala—  curiosity  ; 


* 
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MnSSf  ai  far  as  possible  in  the  mental  position  of  the  questioner. 
SSi  Ixmviotions."'"  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  by  Rhys  Davids,  p, 
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King  Ajatasatru  of  Magadha  approached  the  Lord  with  a  question 
and  respectfully  begged  his  permission  to  put  it  to  him. 

"Ask,  O  King,  whatsoever  you  desire,'*  the  Blessed  One  said. 
The  King  gracefully  put  his  question. 

"Do  you  admit  to  us,  O  King,  that  you  have  put  the  same  question 
to  other  recluses  or  to  Brahmanas  ?" 
"I  do,  Lord." 

"Then  tell  us  how  they  answered  it,  if  you  do  not  mind." 
"I  have  no  objection  where  the  Blessed  One  and  others   like  him 
are."    And  the   King  proceeded  to  describe   at   length   the   answers   he 
received  from  other  teachers.    The  Lord  listened  to  him  to  the  end,  and 
then  asked  him  ; 

"But  what  do  you  think,  O  King,  that  being  so,  is  there  or  is  there 
not,  some  fruit,  visible  in  this  world,  of  the  life  of  a  recluse?  "5  The 
King  gave  his  answer.  The  questions  and  answers  went  on  till  the 
questioner  reached  his  conclusion  and  was  satisfied.  The  dignity  of  the 
method  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  efficiency  of  it  was  profound. 
Nigganthaputta  was  pushed  to  the  conclusion  that  his  theory  about 
Atma  was  faulty,  "But,  what  then  is  the  truth  according  to  you?"  he 
asked.  But  the  Buddha  would  not  answer  this  question.  He  kept  him- 
self ^clean  of  any  dogma.  When  the  questioner  was  really  disposed  to 
receive  truth,  that  is,  when  he,  as  the  result  of  a  discussion,  had  reached 
the  stage  of  a  Srotdpanna.,6.  the  Buddha  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
discipline  enunciated  by  him.  "It  is  vain,"  he  would  say,  "it  is  vain 
to  consider  the  origin  and  the  elements  of  fire,  when  you  are  actually 
in  it.  It  is  for  you  to  come  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

Malunkya'putta  of  the  Order  was  once  troubled  by  many  unprofitable 
doubts.  "These  theories,"  he  reflected,  "which  the  Blessed  One  has  left 
unelucidated,  has  set  aside  and  rejected,—  that  the  world  is  eternal,  that 
the  world  is  not  eternal,  that  the  world  is  finite,  that  the  world  is  infinite, 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  identical,  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  and 
the  body  another,  that  the  saint  exists  after  death,  that  the  saint  does 
not  exist  after  death,  etc.  etc.—  these  the  Blessed  One  does  not  elucidate 
to  me.  And  the  fact  that  the  Blessed  One  does  not  elucidate  them  to 
me  does  not  please  me  or  suit  me." 

His  mind  was  much  agitated  and  he  drew  near  the  Lord.  He  put 
the  question  to  him  and  added  that  "if  the  Blessed  One  would  not 
elucidate  to  him,  either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is 
not  eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after 
death  in  that  case  he  would  abandon  religious  training  and  return  to 
the  He  of  a  layman."  "If  the  Blessed  One  -does  not  know  the  answers  - 
he  remarked,  "the  only  upright  thing  for  one  wno  does  not  know,  or 

GOt      msight|  is  to  say'  '*  do  not 


"Pray,  Mmunkyaputta,"  calmly  began  the  Lo(rd,  "did  I  ever 
'*  Htonkya'putta,  lead  the  ^ig^  Ufe 
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elucidate  to  you  either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal,  ...  or  that  the  saint  neither  exists  nor  does  not  exist  after 
death'?" 

"Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"Or  did  you  ever  say  to  me,  'Reverend  Sir,  I  will  lead  the  religious 
life  under  the  Blessed  One  on  condition  that  the  Blessed  One  elucidate 
to  me  either  that  the  world  is  eternal  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal 
etc.*?" 

"Nay,  verily,  Reverend  Sir." 

"...  Malunkyaputta,  any  one  who  should  say  {I  will  not  lead  the 
religious  life  under  the  Blessed  One  until  the  Blessed  One  shall  elucidate 
to  me  either  that  the  world  is  eternal,  or  that  the  world  is  not  eternal 
etc.*  that  person  would  die,  Malunkyaputta,  before  the  Tathagata  had 
ever  elucidated  this  to  him. 

"It  is  as  if,  Malunkyaputta,  a  man  had  been  wounded  by  an  arrow 
thickly  smeared  with  poison,  and  his  friends  and  companions,  his  rela- 
tives and  kinsfolk,  were  to  procure  for  him  a  physician  or  surgeon; 
and  the  sick  man  were  to  say,  *I  will  not  have  this  arrow  taken  out 
until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  man  who  wounded  me  belonged  to  the 
warrior  caste,  or  to  the  Brahman  caste,  or  to  the  agricultural  caste  or 
to  the  menial  caste.' 

"Or  again  he  were  to  say,  {I  will  not  have  this  arrow  taken  out 
until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  man  who  wounded  me  was  tall,  or  short, 
or  of  tbe  middle  height.' 

"Or  again  he  were  to  say,  '1  will  not  have  this  arrow  taken  out 
until  I  have  learnt  whether  the  bow  which  wounded  me  was  a  capa  or 
a  kodanda.*  ... 

"The  religious  life,  Malunkyaputta,  does  not  depend  on  any  dogma, 
on  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of  the  world  or  the  soul.  Whether  the 
dogma  obtain,  Malunkyaputta,  that  the  world  or  soul  is  eternal  or  that 
the  world  or  soul  is  not  eternal,  there  still  remain  birth,  old  age,  death, 
sorrow,  lamentation,  misery,  grief  and  despair,  for  the  extinction  of 
which  in  the  present  life  I  am  prescribing. 

"All  that  is  unprofitable  I  have  not  elucidated  .  .  .  .and  what, 
.Malunkyaputta,  have  I  elucidated?  Misery  have  I  elucidated ;  the  origin 
of  misery  have  I  elucidated;  the  cessation  of  misery  and  the  path  leading 
to  the  cessation  have  I  elucidated.  And  why,  Malunkyaputta,  have  I 
elucidated  this  ?  Because  Malunkyaputta,  this  does  profit,  has  to  do 
with  the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  tends  to  aversion,  absence  of 
passion,  cessation,  quiescence,  knowledge,  supreme  wisdom  and 
Nirvana.  ,  ,  ." 

The  discontent  was  gone  and  the  venerable  Malunkyaputta  applauded 
the  speech  of  the  Blessed  One, 7 

The  dialogue  helps  us  to  see  into  Buddha's  attitude,  his  matter-of- 
fact  disposition  and  his  aversion  for  unprofitable  discussion. 8 

7  Condensed  from  Warren's  Buddhism  in  Translation, 

8  Of.  "Gotaraa,   the  recluse,  holds    aloof   from  ..  .wrangling    phrases." — JSrakmajala 

" 
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To  meet  the  well-tutored  sophists  of  his  day,  Buddha  propounded 
four  dialectic  methods  : 

(j)    Piiiipuccha-vydkaraniya 

(2)  Ekamsa-vy&karaniya 

(3)  Vibhatfa-vyftkaraniya 

(4)  Thapaniya. 

By  the  first  method,  he  used  to  lead  the  questioner  to  his  conclusion' 
by  questionings  and  cross-questionings.  This  method  has  already  been, 
dwelt  on  at  length.  The  second  method  he  would  resort  to  when  he 
would  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  question  of  an  enquirer  without  entering 
into  a  discussion  with  him.  Sometimes  the  Lord  would  analyse  a  com- 
plicated question  and  answer  it  piecemeal.  This  was  his  third  method. 
There  were  dogmatic  sophists  again.  They  had  to  be  disentangled  from 
their  false  preconceptions.  With  suitable  questions  the  Lord  would 
elucidate  to  them  the  shortcomings  and  vagaries  of  their  dogmas,  as 
he  did  in  the  case  of  Nigganthaputta  mentioned  above.  This  method 
was  called  Thapaniya.9 

And  this  was  not  all.  He  had  many  more  less  distinctive  methods 
of  teaching  his  disciples  in  the  Order.  A  single  line  of  training  does 
not  suit  all  temperaments.  Buddha  understood  this  perfectly  well.  To 
the  Panchavaggiyas,  the  first  five  disciples,  he  denounced  asceticism,  to- 
Mahakassapa  he  applauded  it.  He  would  not  allow  Devadatta  to  make 
such  ascetic  rules  as  would  be  binding  on  all  the  monks  of  the  Order, 

Parables  and  stories  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  discussions.  A 
profound  sympathy  for  the  enquirers  always  distinguished  his  instruc- 
tions. A  brother  of  the  Order,  failing  in  his  repeated  efforts  to  subdue 
carnal  passions,  lamented  much.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  solaced  him  by  repeating  to  him  a  story  of  one  of  his  own  past 
births.  He,  in  that  birth,  lived  on  the  Himalayas  as  an  ascetic.  Once 
he  came  down  to  visit  the  kingdom  of  Benares.  The  king  of  Benares 
was  struck  with  his  glorious  appearance  and  requested  him  to  live  in 
his  capital.  A  house  was  built  for  him  in  a  pleasant  garden  and  he 
took  his  residence  there.  Every  day  he  went  through  the  air  to  receive 
his  food  in  the  palace.  After  a  time  the  king  was  absent  from  the  capital 
on  some  account,  and  the  queen  had  to  look  after  the  saint's  comforts. 
And  by  and  by  the  saint  became  entangled  in  the  charms  of  the  queen, 
He  lost  all  his  powers  and  grace.  When  the  king  came  back,  he  spoke 
to  him  of  his  sad  plight  and  again  retired  to  the  Himalayas  for  harder 
austerities. 10  "If  the  would-be  Buddha,"  the  Blessed  One  concluded, 
"could  be  so  smitten  by  k&rna,  you  have  no  reason  to  lament.**  The 
brother  was  cheered  up  to  fight  the  battle  anew. 

"Take  a  man  where  he  stands,  and  give  him  a  push  upwards,"  says 
Swami  Vivekananda.  The  great  teacher  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  was 
also  wise  enough  to  follow  this  most  efficacious  method  of  teaching- 
Srigala,  after  his  bath,  saluted  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth.  Being 

of  &uddhi$m  by*  py.  N,  Dattai  H^A.  PkD, 
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questioned  by  the  Buddha,  he  stated  that  his  deceased  father  had  asked 
him  to  do  so. 11  The  wise  Lord  did  not  smile  at  the  crudity  of  the  idea. 
He  took  the  man  where  he  stood  and  advised  him  to  salute  the  guardian 
deities  of  the  quarters.  He  led  him  from  darkness  to  some  light, — he 
gave  him  a  push  upwards. 
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.""I  turn  to  men  and  women  of.  good  faith,  believing  them- 
selves genuine  Christians  yet  following  the  teaching  of  Vedanta 
and  adhering  to  the  postulate,— much  in  vogue  to-day,— -that  all 
religions  are  of  equal  value  ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn 
them  that  even  lavish  homage  paid  to  Christ  simply  as  an  avatar 
among  the  others, — Buddha,  Krishna,  Zoroaster,  Mohammed, — 
ought  not  to  make  them  forget  that  this  is  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  dechristianization," 

These  strange  words  were  uttered  in  the  pages  of  the  Forum 
of  New  York  by  M.  Jules  Bois,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
litterateur  of  France.  M.  Bois  has  been  contributing  a  series 
of  articles  in  that  well-known  monthly  on  the  New  Religions  of 
America.  His  contribution  in  the  March  number  was  on  the 
Hindu  Cults.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  since  Swami 
Vivekananda's  triumph  in  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions, 
the  Vedanta  movement  has  been  making  steady  head-way  in 
the  New  World.  We  have  now  six  well-established  centres- 
there.  M.  Bois  appears  to  have  visited  some  of  them  atid  closely 
followed  their  activity,  for  he  gives  a  generally  correct  descrip- 
tion of  their  ideals  and  work  in  his  article.  He  however  has 
concluded  his  essay  with  certain  observations  which  show  that 
he  has  missed  their  true  import,  and  which  therefore  require 
to  be  examined. 

M.  Boas*  name  is  not  quite  unfamiliar  to-  our  readers.  In 
the  March  of  1925,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  poem 
by  him  on  Swami  Vivekananda,  in  course  of  which  he  thus 
addresses  the  Swami  : 

The  angles  of  Vinci  turn  away,  jealous, 

So  much  infinite  science  irradiates  around  your  brow. 

U  Sigalavado  Sutta, 
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Purity  meditates  within  your  eyes  where  fools  see  madness, 

You  the  initiator,  sweet  like  Evening, 

0  my  fervor  unique,  O  brother,  O  master, 

You  the  prophet  who  proclaimed  solely  the   Ideal, 

Hail  to  you  !  my  thanks  1  for,  I  drew  from  your  sidereal  heart 

And  from  your  songs,  the  august  strength,  indispensable, 

In  order  to  scorn  the  world,  yet  to  love  the  earth. 

Before  that  in  our  March  issue  of  1918,  we  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  book  Visions 
de  I'Inde,  which  he  has  named  UExstase,  "The  Ecstasy/'  and 
which  contains  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Belur  monastery, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ramakrishna  Order.  In  fact  M.  Bois 
was  well  acquainted  with  Swami  Vivekananda.  Swami  Vive- 
kananda  had  passed  some  weeks  in  his  house  as  his  guest, 
in  the  year  1900,  and  had  him  as  one  of  his  companions  during 
his  travel  in  Kastern  Europe  and  the  Near  East  later  on.  Swami 
Vivekananda  thus  writes  of  him  in  his  Memoirs  of  European 
Travel  ; 

Monsieur  Jules  Bois  is  a  famous  writer;  he  is  particularly  an 
adept  m  the  discovery  of  historical  truths  in  the  different  religions  and 
superstitions.  He  has  written  a  famous  book  putting  into  historical  form 
the  devil-worship,  sorcery,  necromancy,  incantation  and  such  other  rites 
ttitf  were  in  vogue  in  Medieval  Europe  and  the  traces  of  them  that 
obtam  to  this  day.  He  is  a  good  poet,  and  is  an  advocate  of  the  Indian 
Vedantic  ideas  that  have  crept  into  the  great  French  poets,  such  as 
Victor  Hugo  and  Umartine  and  others,  and  the  great  German  poets 

' 


e  '  ™y  ^oestn 

gentle,  and  though  a  man  of  ordinary  means,  he  very  cordially  received 
me  as  a  guest  into  his  house  in  Paris. 

From  his  poem  and  from  what  he  has  said  in  his  Visions 
**  I  Inde  and  in  the  Forum  article,  we  feel  that  M.  Bois  enter* 
tams  a  high  regard  for  the  Swami.  The  way  in  which  he  has 
depicted  our  ideals  and  activities  is  certainly  generous.  He  has 
a  good  word  to  say  of  our  Swamis  in  America,  and  quotes  -the 
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We  believe  firmly  that  the  revelations  of  the  saints  and  sages  and 
seers  everywhere  are  one.  God  is  One,  Spirit  is  One.  We  are  all 
children  of  that  One ;  and  we  cannot  serve  that  One  and  love  that  One 
unless  our  love  makes  us  include  all  His  children, — east,  west,  north,, 
south,  everywhere.  To  uphold  this  unity  is  the  chief  aim  of  our  work. 

One  would  think  that  these  are  quite  good  ideas  and  no 
illumined  mind  would  take  exception  to  them.  Yet  M.  Bois 
thinks  that  these  would  have  dire  consequences  on  the  American 
mind. 

We  have  seen  from  the  words  of  Swarai  Vivekananda  that 
M.  Bois  was  keenly  observing  the  influence  of  Vedanta  on  the 
modern  European  literature.  The  Vedanta  philosophy  had 
been  much  in  his  mind  even  before  he  met  Swami  Vivekananda. 
He  says:  "When  the  Congress  of  Religions  was  in  progress  in 
Chicago,  I,  in 'Paris,  eagerly  followed  its  debates.  One  declara- 
tion which  arrested  my  attention  was  that  of  the  young  Hindu 
prophet  promulgating  a  'universal  religion.3  "  This  dwelt  in 
his  mind  and  then  in  1900  he  was  one  day  suddenly  invited 
to  meet  the  Swami  at  the  home  of  a  rich  American  friend  in 
Paris.  What  happened  next  is  best  narrated  in  his  own  words: 

After  an  informal  conference  Vivekananda  approached  me  as  though 
we  had  known  each  other  for  a  long-  time.  A  brief  conversation  followed,, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  startled  me  by  proposing  to  come  and  live  with 
me.  Expressing  my  sense  of  the  honour  his  suggestion  implied,  I 
reminded  him  of  the  luxury  and  attention  he  was  enjoying  and 
explained  that  I  was  only  a  young  writer  who  could  offer  him  very 
little  in  the  way  of  comfort. 

"I  am  a  monk  and  a  mendicant,"  was  the  reply.  **I  can  sleep  on 
the  ground  or  on  the  floor.  Our  luxury  will  be  the  wisdom  of  the 
masters,  I  will  bring  my  pipe  with  me,  and  upon  its  incense  will 
rise  the  verses  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads." 

Next  day  the  Swami  arrived  with  a  small  valise. 

Upto  that  time  M.  Bois  had  associated  with  Brahmans, 
Buddhists,  pundits,  and  sannyasins,  but  he  had  met  none  so 
exceptional  as  the  Swami.  He  found  the  divine  spark  grow 
effulgent  in  him.  Says  M.  Bois:* 

Through  his  life  the  old  wisdom  of  India  spoke  to  me.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Orient,  oral  initiation  is  more  important  than  reliance 
upon  the  written  word.  The  Asiatic  has  disciples  while  we  have  pupils. 
His  conviction  is  that  knowledge,  like  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  is  to  be 
transmitted  only  at  the  favorable  moment. 

'*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Kditor,  Forum,  for  permission  to  quote  from- 
M.  Bois'  article.— Editor,  P.B. 
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At    that   time    I    was    living    in    the   rue    Gazan,    facing    the    Pare 
Montsouris.    There,  far  from  the  hum  and  drum  of  the   city,  the  days 
flowed  by  in  unbroken   calm   and  a  quasi-solitude.     From   the    balcony 
one    looked    out    over    a    miniature    Switzerland    of    hills,    valleys,   and 
artificial  lakes   bathed   in   radiant    sunlight.    At   the   close  of    the    day 
after  having  attended  to  my  own  affairs,  I  would  find  Vivekananda  there, 
scarcely  having  moved  from  the  spot  where  I  had  left  him,  but  having 
smoked  and  meditated  much.    This   monk   of  Shiva   had  gone   up  and 
down  the  earth,  preaching  his  alluring  but  terrible  gospel,   proclaiming 
the  illusion  of  the  external  world  and  our  personality,  and  the  reality  of 
one    single    Being    behind    the    multiform    appearance    of    things    and 
creatures.     Marvelous   evenings   in  the   pure  intoxication  of   metaphysics 
and  nature!     The  perfume  of  young  flowers  and  the  grave  Hindu  plain- 
song;  a  Parisian  spring  and  a  breeze  from  the  Ganges;  the  semi-obscure 
glamour  of  the  stars,  while  the  messenger  of  the  old  Barattha,   with  his 
dark  nimbus   of  hair,   his   imposing  carnage,   his   prominent  eyes   ncnv 
widely    open,    now    veiled   by    heavy    lids,    sat    like    a    Buddha"  of    the 
Himalayas  transported  to  a  suburb  on  the  Seine.     It  was  not  the  India 
of , the  fakirs  and  the  cranks,  but  the  magical  land  of  beauty  and  wisdom. 
And  the   five  yogas,   transmitted   from   time   immemorial"  by   the    guni 
{master}    to  the    chela    (disciple)    revealed   once    more,    this  "time    to    a 
young  French  poet,   their  methods   for   the   experimental    union   of  the 
individual  with  himself  first  and  then  with  the  divine. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  give  even  a  slight  account  o£  this 
psychological  teaching,  which  is  preserved  to  a  few,  William  Tames 
summed  it  up  when  he  said,  "The  different  yogas  are  based  on 
persevering  exercises;  and  the  diet,  posture,  breathing,  intellectual  con. 
centration,  and  moral  discipline  help  the  disciple  to  overcome  the 
obscuration  of  his  lower  nature  sufficiently  to  come  face  to  face  with  facts 
which  instmct  and  reason  alone  can  never  meet."  Here  I  am  laying 
stress  on  the  human  side  of  the  teacher.  Vivekananda  was  a  loyal 
-disciple  of  his  master,  Ramakrishna,  who  had  been  the  central  influence 
in  his  youth  and  to  whom  the  prince  of  orientalists,  Max  Muller,  referred 
*s  a  real  Mahatma."  In  very  truth  a  real  one,  having  nothing  in 
common  W1th  those  false  Hahatmas  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  depended 
upon  silly  prodigies  of  legerdemain.  . 

The  Swami's  emotion  was  profound  when  he  told  me  of  his  first 
meeting  with  the  last  great  saint  of  his  race.  .  , 

After  a  long  silence,  and  in  a  voice  that  had  fallen  to  a  whisper 
-any  companion  continued  :  wmsper, 

CaUed  me  Vivekan**<3a  (Happy  Discrimination),  but  after 
^  *S  th°Ugh  mad-    *  felt  *s  if  *  **  lo*  my  aouf    I 

&MM»«r,««t*4?  sum  x*Wcb  does  not  belong  to  me.    rt  Ja  ia  the 
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".hands  of  an  American  friend  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  monastery  of 
JUmakrishna  near  the  Ganges,  and  then  I  too  shall  die."* 

That  evening  I  had  the  intuition  that  the  prophesy  would  not  be 
long  of  fulfilment.  Death  was  already  hovering  over  Vivekananda;  quite 
visibly  it  was  doing  its  work  within  his  robust  body,  broken  by  too 
.arduous  efforts.  I  took  him  to  the  best  doctors  in  Paris,  but  they  shook 
their  heads. 

We  left  the  city  at  the  moment  when  it  was  in  gala  attire  for  the 
great  exposition  in  1900,  En  route  toward  Jerusalem  and  Benares,  with 
chosen  companions,  we  visited  Constantinople,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  At 
Port  Said  we  parted.  The  monk  of  Shiva  took  the  steamer  for  India, 
while  I  decided  to  sail  for  Palestine  to  spend  Christmas  in  Bethlehem. 
Vivekananda's  road  led  to  Nirvana,  mine  to  Calvary. 

M.  Bois  next  met  the  Swami  at  Belur.     It  will  not  be  out 
>of  place  to  reproduce  extracts  from  the  account  of  that  visit,  as 
it  appeared  in  translation  in  our  issue  of  March,  1918 : 

We  have  fled  past  the  town.  The  docks  with  their  length  of  twelve 
English  miles  have  come  to  an  end.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  are  rising 
around  us,  and  a  favourable  tide  is  carrying  us  towards  the  monastery 
-all  white — in  its  palmgrove — over  which  rises  the  trident  of  the  Pagoda— 
the  monastery  beckons  to  us  from  its  complaisant  terraces. 

The  American  lady  has  become  grave.    She  remembers  having  heard 

,at  New  York  this  Vivekananda  who  charms  the  Souls.    She  agreed  at 

once   when   I   asked  her  to  accompany   me.    She   is   an   indefatigable 

.traveller,    I    was    presented    to   her    at    Paris    during    the    Exposition 

(Exhibition).    We  met  since  at  Cairo  and  again  in  Calcutta,  yesterday, 

-before  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel.    I  recognised  her  by  her  steely  glance 

and  her  profile—chaste  and  insatiate.    "How  small  is  the  world,"  she 

cried.    "The  earth  is  only  a  crossway  where  wanderers  cross  each  other," 

Vivekananda  is  standing  on  the  terrace.    His  big  eyes  seemed  to  have 

•  eaten  up  his  visage. 

This  man— -with  almost  a  swarthy  complexion—and  dressed  as  the 
Aryans  of  six  thousand  years  ago— born  so  far  from  my  corner  of  the 
earth — speaking  another  tongue  and  adoring  another  God  has  been  my 
best  friend.  .  .  .  He  incarnated  for  me— with  his  genius  and  his 
;  perilous  frenzy—that  India  which  I  cherish  as  the  fatherland  of  my 
dreams— the  Eden  where  lives  the  Ideal.  .  .  . 

These  are  the  first  words  at  the  threshold  of  his  house— "I  am  free, 
«my  friend— I  am  liberated  anew.  I  have  given  all.  The  money  weighed 
^me  down  like  chains.  I  am  now  the  poorest  man  in  the  poorest  country 
in  the  world/  But  the  House  of  Ramakrishna  has  been  built  and  his 
'Spiritual  family  has  received  a  shelter." 

He  saw  the  American  and  saluted  her  with  a  gentle  gesture  which 
has  become  in  the  West  the  attitude  of  prayer — the  hands  joined — the 

*  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Swami  has  been  correctly  reported  here, — for 
there  are  certain  inaccuracies  of  statement  which  could  scarcelv  be  due 
rto  the  Swami.— Editor,  PJB. 
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head  inclined.    It  is  thus  in  the  images— the  spouses  of  the  Hindu  Gods 
are  represented  before  the  celestial  masters. 

Then  he  presented  us  to  his  people  saying-' 'Behold  my  brothers  and 
my  children"  under  their  splendid  turbans—the  young  men  smiled  at 
as—with"  still  ingenuous  eyes  of  the  apprentices  of  life.  The  old  people 
snatched  themselves  off  from  their  meditation  of  the  Vedas— their  bent 
foreheads  marked  with  the  Shivaic  Symbol.  Sudras— Brahmans— and 
Parrias  also  were  united  here,  as,  for  the  Prophet  the  caste  is  abolished. 
God  is  equally  present  in  all.  He  took  a  narghiW  (Hooka  pipe)  which 
a  disciple  was  smoking  and  drew  from  it  a  puff  which  perfumed  the  air 
round  as  with  an  odour  of  the  rose.  Then  he  gave  us  some  lotus  flowers. 
—''Come,  upon  the  terraces"  said  he,  "my  friends  are  about  to  prepare 
the  tiffin/*  (In  Anglo-India  they  call  thus,  the  repast  of  the  middle 
of  the  day.)  From  there  we  saw  the  most  moving  spectacle.  It  was 
India— her  fields  fresh  under  the  burning  sun— the  ponds  like  some 
mirrors  which  a  goddess  might  have  let  fall  in  her  flight— the  forests 
(from  afar)  soft  like  velvet  fleece—  and  the  Ganges  like  a  virile  arm 
which  folds  the  earth— in  love. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  a  pagoda  reared  its  spire.  Near  it 
a  great  banian  tree  spread  its  enormous  branches  which  striking  the 
descending  roots  into  the  soil  had  transformed  themselves  into  separate 
trees. — Under  its  shade  my  master  Ramakrishna  entered  for  the  first 
time  into  "Samadhi,"  that  is  to  say — into  an  ecstasy  in  which  he  was 
merged  into  the  Godhead.  For  us  the  spot  is  as  sacred  as  the  Bodhi 
tree  at  Bodh  Gaya,  near  which  Gautama  became  conscious  of  his  mission. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards — in  his  cell  Vivekananda  himself  served  us 
the  "tiffin"  which  consisted  of  eggs,  fresh  milk,  aromatic  grains  and 
mangoes — fruits  which  were  to  us  more  exquisite  than  peaches.  But 
he  himself  could  not  sit  with  us.  He  begged  to  be  excused  for  not  giving 
us  meat.  The  monastery  made  no  use  of  it. 

Strange  apartment  this  of  the  Swami  where  the  nude  simplicity  of  a 
Hindu  anchorite  was  mixed  up  with  the  practical  furniture  of  a  Western 
philosopher — rocking  chair,  a  library  of  varied,  works  where  Bmerson  and 
Spencer  elbowed  the  indigenous  publications  gathered  in  rolls. 

A  disciple  offered  us  some  betels  in  a  green  leaf.  They  all  came 
from  the  monastery  garden  where  they  had  been  gathered.  I  chewed. 
A  taste  of  nicotine  and  flower  filled  my  mouth— my  teeth  became  red. 

"Narcotics  are  smoked  or  chewed  all  over  India"  said  the  Sanyasi 
with  a  smile.  "For  us,  life  is  a  dream  and  what  you  call  dream  among 
yourselves  is  for  us  the  sole  reality.  All  that  are  for  you  true,  veritable 
and  real — because  of  their  visible  and  tangible  attribute  are,  for  us  a 
sport  of  Maya — a  mere  Illusion — that  which  changes  and  passes  away 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  loved — nor  even  of  being  looked  at.  The 
cities,  the  luxury,  and  the  glories,  the  civilisations  and  the  prodigies  of 
material  science — we  have  known  them  all  for  centuries  and  we  are 
Disgusted  with  the  usage.  Childish  sports'  devised  for  children. 

r'We   are   awakened  from   the  brutalising  dream   of  which    yon   are 
fiws-  in4iaence.    We  shut  the  eyes,  retain  our  breath  and  sit 
of  the  trees  in  front  of  the  primitive  fire.    The 
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•"infinite  then  opens  to  us  the  marvellous  doors  and  we  enter  into  the 
inner  world  which  is  the  only  truth.  There — see  for  yourself.  There  are 
few  Buiopeans  who  have  penetrated  these  mysteries." 

We  leaned  towards  the  window  of  the  cell.  A  clock  struck. 
.'In  the  garden  under  an  Indian  fig  tree  the  monks  were  seated  in  a 
•circle.  They  balanced  the  head  and  the  back  in  a  rhythmic  movement. 
He  who  had  just  accompanied  us  sang  in  a  strange  voice — recalling 
out  plain-chant  but  more  strident  and  more  joyoiis.  In  the  centre  a 
fire  burnt  away  into  grey  cinders.  At  the  side  of  the  fire  the  trident  of 
Shiva  was  planted  dressed  in  garlands,  all  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
flame  where  dwelt  the  divinity.  A  great  peace  soared  up  from  the 
organisms  hypnotised  by  the  igneous  soul — a  peace  frightful  to  us  whom 
activity  turns  tipsy — a  peace  from  which  rose  up  the  chant  as  on  a  sonor- 
«ous  wing — and  the  golden  bees  danced  over  the  ecstatic  heads  in  streaks 
of  sunlight,  while  from  inside  the  sacred  stables  the  cows  raised  their 
venerable  heads  associating  themselves  with  the  strange  cult  in  which 
man  re-enters  into  universal  nature  and  is  annihilated  without  death. 

After  all  this,  the  conclusion  of  the  Forum  article  conies 
as  a  surprise.  This  is  what  M.  Bois  writes  : 

As  to  the  writer  of  this  essay,  his  conclusions,  confirmed  in  his 
own  life,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 

First,  these  ancient  oriental  creeds  and  forms,  venerable  without 
•doubt  and  deserving  of  an  impartial  and  thoughtful  examination,  pertain 
more  to  critical  science  than  to  religion  proper.  We  have  passed  beyond 
'them.  Practically  speaking,  they  distil,  almost  without  exception,  a 
metaphysical  drug  which,  if  one  is  not  cautious,  may  be  deleterious  to 
the  soul.  The  trouble  lies  in  idealistic  pantheism,  monism,  complete 
identification  of  the  individual  with  the  absolute,-— "That  art  thou" 
interpreted  by  certain  Upanishads  as  "I  am  God."  As  has  been 
remarked  by  a  Hindu  sage, — Maharshi  Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  the  father 
of  the  poet, — if  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped  are  identical,  if  God 
and  man  are  one  and  the  same  substance,  whom  and  what  can  we 
worship  and  pray  to?  Religion  is  canceled. 

Second,  I  turn  to  men  and  women  of  good  faith,  beliving  themselves 
genuine  Christians  yet  following  the  teaching  of  Vedanta  and  adhering 
to  the  postulate,— much  in  vogue  to-day,-— that  all  religions  are  of  equal 
value;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  them  that  even  lavish  homage 
paid  to  Christ  simply  as  an  avatar  among  the  others, — Buddha,  Krishna, 
Zoroaster,  Mohammed, — ought  not  to  make  them  forget  that  this  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  dechristianization.  If  they  wish  to  remain  true 
'Christians  they  must  believe  that  Christ  is,  as  Browning  said,  "the  Son 
of  God  and  the  very  God."  Outside  this  creed  we  revert  to  chaos,  in 
religion  and  iri  society  as  well.  Roosevelt  stated  on  impregnable  fact 
when  declaring  that  trie  man  who  loves  all  women  as  much  as  his  wife, 
loves  in  reality  neither  his  wife  nor  the  other  women.  Similarly,  he 
who  dabbles  in  all  religions  is  soon  unable  to  profit  by  any. 

To  Vivekananda  I  owe  much  in  human  enlightenment.  In  his  com- 
pany for  months  I  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege  of  having  met  in  one 
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man  something  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  and  perhaps  of  Buddha 
himself.  To  him  I  am  indebted,  by  contrast,  for  a  deeper  adoration  of 
the  Christian  truth.  In  the  efforts  we  made  together  to  tear  away,  by 
the  mere  force  of  mind,  the  unlif table  veil,  I  became  convinced  of  the 
futility  and  insufficiency  of  human  reason  confronting  the  absolute. 
Despair  is  at  the  end  of  Stoicism,  however  heroic  it  may  be.  The  early 
teaching  which  my  mother  whispered  to  me  stood  out  as  holding  more' 
practical  wisdom,  in  its  impulses  of  simple  faith  and  homely  love, 
than  all  the  dicta  of  the  greatest  sages. 

These  final  remarks  of  M.  Bois  deserve  some  notice.  His 
first  point  is  that  the  Westerners  have  passed  beyond  "these" 
oriental  creeds  and  forms.  It  will  not  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
thereby  he  imp-lies  that  Christianity  is  superior  to  oriental 
religions.  No  reasons  are  given  in  support  of  this  easy  con- 
clusion. The  excellence  of  a  creed  is  judged  by  its  underlying 
philo'Sophy  and  its  influence  on  life.  Can  M.  Boas  seriously 
deny  that  oriental  philosophies  are  at  least  equal  to  Christian 
theology  and  orieiitals  as  spiritual  as  the  occidentals  ? 

His  second  point  is  that  oriental  creeds  are  deleterious  to 
the  soul.  We  cannot  judge  it  until  we  know  what  M.  Bois 
means  by  soul.  These  are  souls  which  are  steeped  in  sensuality, 
glory  in  earthly  things  and  are  afraid  of  the  higher  truths  of 
the  Spirit.  To  such,  we  admit,  oriental  creeds  are  dangerous, 
• — not  "these**  oriental  creeds  only,  but  also  the  other  creed 
of  the  oriental  Jesus  who,  if  we  have  understood  the  New  Testa* 
ment  aright,  was  not  less  violently  against  the  desires  of  the 
flesh.  It  appears  however  that  M.  Bois  did  not  always  think 
of  oriental  creeds  in  this  amiable  light.  For  in  the  Chapter  VIII 
of  his  Visions  de  I'Inde,  which  he  has  named  L'Exstasc,  he 
thus  speaks  of  Swami  Vivekananda  and  India  :  "He  incar- 
nated for  me — with  his  genius  and  his  perilous  frenzy — that 
India  which  I  cherish  as  the  Fatherland  of  my  dreams — the 
Eden  where  lives  the  Ideal."  Even  in  the  forepart  of  the  pre- 
sent essay  he  is  gracious  enough  to  remark  : 

"May  it  not  be  said  that  the  ^ast  was  predestined  to  stimulate  the 
West,  which  was  dozing  in  well-being,  led  into  selfishness  and  materialism 
by  tbe^lust  of  lucre  and  conquest?  .  .  .  While  we  endeavour  to  prevail 
in  Asia,  she  has  something  to  say  in  protest,—- something  we  might 
pJpfifr-.feP*  did  we  but  know  how  to  hear  it  in  a  calm  and  critical 
spirit,,  Disentangling  the  useful  from  the  fanciful  in  this  gigantic  mass 
of  learning^  If  Asiatic  myths  and  metaphysics  are  sometimes  for  us 
merely  historic  $ocumen^f ,,  their  marvelous  explorations  of  the  soul,  their 
soara^ ,^^^,  ,con^ct&t^  .are  an  inspiration  for  our 
psychology 
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("We -have  passed  beyond  them"  indeed!) 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  statements  rather  contradict  his 
first  conclusion.  But  we  may  be  mistaken. 

Be.  that  as  it  may,  one  reason  that  he  vouchsafes  for  con- 
sidering oriental  creeds  dangerous  is  that  monism — the  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal— makes 
worship  impossible.  We  may  well  retort,  how  is  worship 
possible  without  assuming  the  identity  of  the  worshipper  with 
the  object  of  worship?  Can  two  seperate  units  be  ever  united- 
in  prayer  or  love?  In  fact  in  India  even  dualistic  worship 
assumes  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  worshipper  and  the 
worshipped.  M.  Bois  can  profitably  consult  on  this  point 
Arthur  Avalon's  books  on  Tantra.  We  may  inform  him  that 
in  spite  of  Devendranath  Tagore  and  others  of  his  opinion, 
monistic  sadhana  has  prevailed  in  India  for  millenniums,  from 
the  ancient  days  of  the  Vedas  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
with  astonishing  success.  Monists  are  not  deluded  fools.  The 
difficulty  of  M.  Bois  and  other  such  critics  arises  out  of  their 
ignorance  of  and  prejudice  against  the  meaning  and  truths  of 
monism.  But  supposing  monism  makes  worship  impossible,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  oriental  creeds  are  deleterious  to  the 
soul.  Perhaps  M.  Bois  does  not  know  that  monism  is  but  one 
of  the  many  creeds  prevalent  in  India  and  that  others  are  either 
dualistic  o<r  quasi-monistic,  followed  by  99  p.c.  of  Indians.  His 
conclusion  smacks  more  of  the  missionary  dogmatism  than  of 
the  calm,  dispassionate  and  truth-loving  attitude  of  a  philo- 
sopher which  he  is  reputed  to*  be. 

His  second  conclusion  is  against  the  doctrine  of  the  har- 
mony of  religions.  He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  he  who 
dabbles  in  all  religions  is  soon  unable  to  profit  by  any.  Only 
he  mistakes  dabbling  in  all  religions  to  be  harmony  of  religions.. 
The  realisation  of  the  harmony  of  religions  has  two  stages.  In 
the  first  or  the  lower  stage,  the  aspirant  holds  to  one  particular 
aspect  of  God  as  his  Ideal,  giving  it  his  best  devotions,  and 
also  respects  other  Ideals  as  being  equally  true  as  his  own.  As 
Sri  Ramakrishna  illustrated  it,  the  wife  loves  and  serves  all  the 
friends  and  relations  of  her  husband,  but,  for  him  she  reserves 
the  unique  love  and  service  of  her  heart.  This  special  love  as 
applied  to  religion  is  called  I$ta-nistkdf  special  devotion  for  the 
chosen  Ideal.  Without  I$ta~nisthd,  harmony  of  religions  cannot 
be  understood.  We  are  not  asked  to  dabble  in  all  creeds.  We 
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follow  one  creed  specially,  but  honour  other  creeds  as  being 
equally  valuable  to  others.  It  may  be  true  that  he  who  loves 
.-all  women  as  much  as  his  wife  in  reality  loves  neither.  But 
because  one  loves  one's  wife,  cannot  one  honour  the  conjugal 
love  of  others  and  regard  it  to  be  as  precious  as  one's  own? 

We  do  not  see  therefore  why  it  should  be  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  dechristianization.  We  may  believe  that  Christ  is 
the  son  of  God  and  the  very  God,  and  the  same  time  believe 
that  Krishna  and  Rama  also  are  sons  of  God  and  the  very  God. 
There  is  no  psychological  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  may 
have  many  different  manifestations.  If  God  can  have  three 
aspects,  as  some  Christians  believe,  why  cannot  He  have  mote 
than  three  aspects?  If  one  can  accommodate  three,  one  can 
also  accommodate  more  than  three.  Cannot  one's  wife  be 
recognised  to  be  the  same  in  different  dresses  ?  When  therefore 
we  have  purged  our  mind  of  fanaticism,  we  have  reached  the 
first  stage  of  the  harmony  of  religions,  for  then  we  feel  that 
all  religions  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  Divine  Truth, 
suiting  different  tastes  and  temperaments. 

Perhaps  in  a  sense  it  may  be  dechristianization.  For  it  will 
eventually  destroy  the  present-day  dogmatic,  narrow  and  jealous 
Christianity.  But  it  will  not  mean  chaos  in  religion  and  society. 
It  win  reveal  a  nobler  conception  of  life  and  religion,  more 
scientific,  more  convincing  and  philosophical  and  more 
honourable. 

In  the  second  or  the  higher  stage,  owe  feels  equal  love  far 
-all  religious  ideals.  One  arrives  at  the  centre  of  Truth  and 
glories  in  all  its  aspects  and  expressions.  This  is  the  final  goal. 
The  lower  development  culminates  in  the  higher.  This  ulti- 
mate Ideal  is  not  an  unsubstantial  homogeneity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  He  realised  and  embodied  the 
highest  ideals  of  all  creeds  ;  than  him  there  was  not  a  truer 
Hindu,  a  truer  Miihaxttmedan  or  a  truer  Christian.  Bigoted 
Christianity  may  not  now  like  this  idea  of  religious  harmony. 
But  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  make  its  acceptance 
inevitable.  Christianity  knust  either  go  down  or  accept  Its 
position  as  only  one  of  niany  equally  Valid  paths  to  the  realisa- 
tion -of  TRnitfc.  THere  is  tio  ^ther  alternative, 
\ •'-'•;'  3t.  sAab&ya  premature  statement  when  he  observes 

Hh*t  "m$p®it  14  at  tfa<&  end  of  gtrfetan; 
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together  to-  tear  away,  by  the  mere  force  of  mind,  the  unlif table 
veil,  I  became  convinced  of  the  futility  and  insufficiency  of 
human  reason  confronting  the  absolute/'  It  is  a  pity  M.  Bois, 
ended  with  despair.  As  for  Swami  Vivekananda,  we  know 
that  he  succeeded  in  lifting  the  veil  long  long  before  M.  Bois- 
met  him,  and  that  that  glorious  consummation  was  not  reached 
through  arm-chair  philosophising,  but  through  austere  disci- 
pline, unflagging  perseverance  and  most  strenuous  efforts. 
Strange  that  whereas  even  a  whole  life's  earnest  endeavour  is 
not  considered  adequate  to  discover  a  few  truths  of  external 
nature,  it  is  thought  that  a  few  months'  pious  philosophising 
is  enough  to  realise  the  highest  ajid  the  inmost  truths !  M.  Bois 
appears  to  have  read  Swami  Vivekananda^  Raja  Yoga.  In 
that  certain  conditions  are  mentioned  as  preliminary  to  the 
realisation  of  Truth.  One  is  curious  to  know  if  M/ Bois  ful- 
filled them  before  he  jumped  into  his  pessimistic  conclusion. 

M.  Bois  says  that  he  is  indebted  to  Swami  Vivekananda 
63;  contrast  for  a  deeper  adoration  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
once  he  was  good  enough  to  look  upon  him  as  the  incarnation- 
of  his  Ideal.  For  O'tirselves  we  do  not  see  any  real  difference 
between  Swami  Vivekananda's  "Stoicism"  and  the  "Stoicism" 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  "the  practical  wisdom'*  with  its  "simple 
faith  and  homely  love"  is  something  very  different  from  Swami 
Vivekananda V  "Stoicism,"  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  true  teachings  of  Jesus,  though  in 
his  name  it  may  pass.  Of  course  our  judgment  ripens  with  age 
and  experience.  But  age  also  often  weakens  the  vision  and 
vigour  of  the  soul,  and  failing  to  realise  the  Ideal,  we  often 
hoodwink  ourselves  by  idealising  the  real. 
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26.  Such1  an  aspirant  is  a  qualified  student,  as  is  said  in 
the  Sruti  passages,  "Quiet,2  subdued'  '  (Bru  Upa.  4.  4.  23),  etc, 
It  is  further  said,  //This  is  always  to  be  taught  to  one  who  is 
of  tranquil  inind,  who  has  subjugated  his  senses,  who  is  free 
from  fault,3  obedient,4  endowed5  with  virtues,  always  sub- 
"missive,6  and  who  is  eager  for  liberation.  (Upadesha-Sahasri7; 
,324,  16.  72) 

[1  Such—  Endowed  with  qualifications  mentioned  above  such  as 
Shama,  Dama,  etc.  One  commentator  opines  that  a  monk  alone  is 
-qualified  to  receive  the  highest  knowledge,  as  the  householder  is  pre- 
occupied with  various  ritualistic  functions  and  also  because  he  is  not 
•entitled  to  listen  to  the  highest  conclusions  of  the  Vedas.  Bttt  this  is 
rather  an  extreme  view.  The  real  spirit  of  the  scripture  is  that  co*th 
plete  renunaahon  alone  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  realisation  of  Truth 
Sankara  also  in  his  commentary  on  the  Brihadaranyaka  XJpanishad  says 
ffc^  though  utmost  stress  must  be  given  on  Sannyasa  as  the  prere- 
•quisite  of  the  highest  realisation,  the  latter  must  not  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  former. 

tic—The  Sruti  is  cited  as  a  scriptural  evidence  of  Sama  etc. 
prerequisites  of  Knowledge.  The  complete  passage  is, 


-tr  **^«c4i      q^ 

±ie,  therefore,  that  knows  It,  after  havmg  become  quiet,  subdued,  satis- 
fied, patent  and  collected,  sees  self  in  Self."  From  this  passage  have 
been  taken  Sama^Itoa,  Uparati,  Titikshi  and  SamMhana  of  the  text 

e  the  Br£-  Upa-  is  accordin^  to 


recension  substitutes  '  S^f^  a^t"  in  pkce 
the  author  of  toe  Ved^ta'are  haslombinecf  the 
^orecenszoas  and  enumerated  the  Six  qualifications  mentioned  as 

the  siariti 
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"For  the    same   Yogi,   when  he  is  enthroned   in   Yoga,    serenity  is 
said  to  be  the  means."     (Gita  6.  3) 

\ 

i  U 


"When,  again,  as  a  tortoise  draws  in  on  all  sides  its  limbs,  he  with- 
draws tiis  senses  from  the  sense-objects,  then  his  wisdom  becomes 
steady."  (Gita  2.  58) 


"Abandoning  all  duties,  come  unto  Me  for  shelter,"     (Gita  18.  66) 

I 


iHW  lJil«ft$f«iH4  1  wt  frdRN^  SfTOf  U     (if^T  ^  I 


"Ideas.  of  heat  and  cold,  of  pain  and  pleasure,  are  born,  O  son  of 
Kunti,  only  of  the  contact  of  senses  with  their  objects.  They  come  and 
go  and  are  impermanent.  Bear  them  patiently,  O  descendant  of 
Bharata."  (Gita  2.  14) 


"The   man   with  Sraddha,   faith,   obtains   wisdom  and   he   also  who 
has  mastery  over  his  senses."     (Gita  4.  39) 


rs'  1  1  ?<?)..•' 

"Seeking  for  freedom  I  go  for  refuge."     (Sveta.  Up.  6.   18) 
As  regards  the  qualifications  of  the  aspirant,  the  following  beautiful 
passage  from  the  -S&ntiparua  of  the   Mahabharata  may  be  cited  : 


#  *  * 

i  ^  wfcSR'4  TOT  mr?  U 

3  Faults  —  passions,  etc. 

4  Obedient  —  or  the  word  in  the  text  may  mean  one  who 

the  KLamya  and  the  forbidden  works  performs  only  the  daily  obligatory 
duties  and  those  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  I/ord. 

5  Endowed   with  etc.—  -Such   virtues   as   discrimination,   renunciation, 
forbearance,  etc, 

6  Submissive-  —  Always   devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Guru  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge. 

7  TJpade$ha~Sahasri—A,  treatise  ascribed  to  Sankara.] 


27.    l^he  subject1  is  tie  unity2  of  tljp  individual  self  and 
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Brahman,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  Pure  Intelligence3  and  is  to 
be  proved.     For  such4  is  the  purport  of  the  Vedantic  books. 

[1  Subject—  A.ftzi-  dealing  with  the  first  Anubandha,  viss.  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  aspirant,  the  text  proceeds  with  the  other  three  Anubandhas. 

2  Unity  etc.  —  The  Unity  of  Jiva  and  Brahman  is  the  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Advaita  Vedanta. 

3  Pure  Intelligence—  The  state  of  homogeneity  wherein  all  attributes 
are  transcended.    The  point  to  be  proved,  which  is  also  the  object  of 
the  Vedanta,  is  the  unity  and  sameness  of  Brahman   and  Jiva  by  the 
elimination  of  their  respective  attributes,   such  as,  omniscience,  limited 
knowledge  etc.,  superimposed  by  ignorance.     The  result  will  be  a  state 
of  Pure   Intelligence   wherein  all   ideas   of   separation    and   variety   are 
effaced.    The   word   "Pure   Intelligence"   is    mentioned    in    the    text    ia 
order  to  refute  the  contention  of  the  opponent  that  the  Jiva  and  Brahman 
which  are  essentially  different  in  nature  may  yet  remain  in  ~a  state  of 
unity  like  milk  and  water. 

4  Such  etc.—  Kapila,  Kanada  and  other  philosophers  conclude  that 
the  object  of  Vedanta  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  Pradhatta  etc.  But 
when  considered  in  its  entirety  it  becomes  clear  that  the  object  of 
Vedanta  is  to  establish  Brahman.  Comp.  »  TO*  ^ 


?  1^  I   ?i<)—  "That  Word  which  all  the  Vedas  declare. 

'"—Orftarf  ?k  I  ?V)~"-I  am  verily  that  which  is  to  be  knowa 
in  all  the  Vedas."] 

(To   be    continued) 
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It  is  always  convenient  and  necessary  for  logical  consistency  to  define 
-°UtSet  bef°re  WC  ^  With  tbe  8ub*ct-    The  word 

;      T    des  of  meaaing-  As  set  forth  b*  ^^ » 

fooh  assumes  that  the  actual  world  is  the  best  of  all 

!S       ^  **  St  u!ttaate'V  "™»  ««  - 

8ttitude  °'  mind  *at  always 
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To  a  synthetic  mind  which  discerns  unity  in  diversity  and  pays  more 
attention  to  the  fundamental  principles  rather  than  to  the  superficial 
differences,  these  three  main  currents  of  thought  as  expounded  by  the 
highly  evolved  and  spiritually  illuminated  beings  have  a  common  goal 
and  agree  to  no  small  extent  in  their  outlook  on  life  and  its  problems. 
The  fdea  of  the  reality  of  the  soul,  of  the  development  of  the  individual 
soul  through  a  chain  of  earth-lives,  of  the  consummation  of  this  process 
of  development  in  the  union  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  soul 
and  its  consequent  admission  into  a  life  of  unimaginable  peace  and  bliss, 
which  found  expression  in  the  Upanishads,  are  more  or  less  shared  by 
the  religions  of  Indian  origin. 

Since  the  Providential  contact  of  India  and  England  the  Western 
savants  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  study  of  Eastern  thought  and 
culture.  One  is  pained  to  find  that  in  spite  of  their  scholarship  some 
of  them  have  completely  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  Indian  Thought. 
Every  race  has  its  own  genius,  and  its  ideals  of  life  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  an  alien  people  unless  they  are  studied  with  an  open  and 
unbiased  mind.  Of  the  many  charges  levelled  against  Indian  Thought, 
one  is  that  of  Pessimism.  It  is  alleged  that  Indian  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion hold  no  bright  prospects  before  their  adherents  and  that  their  out- 
look on  life  is  extremely  dark  and  gloomy.  They  are  not  inspired  by 
their  faith  to  lead  a  life  of  usefulness  and  unselfish  endeavour.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  child 
cannot  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  young  man,  nor  can  the  young 
man  understand  the  sobering  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  middle-aged. 
The  whole  course  of  nature  ordains  that  the  older  who  know  more  will 
understand  the  younger  who  know  less.  The  Western  people,  who  are 
comparatively  young  in  civilization  and  culture,  and  are  still  confined  to 
the  Path  of  Pursuit  (the  Pravritti-marga)  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, know  little  of  and  care  less  for  the  other  half  of  life,  the  Nivritti- 
m&rga,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Universe,  the  foundations  of  all  existence,  remain  unknown.  # 

L  The  ancient  Lawgiver,  Manu,  has  laid  down  a  code  of  life  which 
is  based  on  a  complete  view  of  world-process.  He  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  action  and  reaction  as  also  the  interdependence  of  Self  and  Not- 
; Self,  variously  called  Atma  and  Anatma,  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  Spirit 
and  Matter.  It  is  just  this  interplay  between  the  two  which  appears  as 
the  rhythmic  swing  spoken  of  under  many  names.  The  world-process  is 
compared  to  a  circle.  One  half  of  the  circle  is  the  arc  of  the  descent 
of  Spirit  into  Matter,  and  the  other  half  is  the  arc  of  its  re-ascent  out 
'Of  that  Matter.  We  may  speak  of  Spirit  becoming  involved  in  Matter, 
in  sheaths,  and  then  becoming  evolved  out  of  it.  The  first  half  of  this 
process  is  called  the  Path  of  Pursuit  (Pravritti)  and  the  other  half  is  called 
the  Path  of  Return  (Nivritti). 
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The  Philosophical  Schools  (Darshanas)  speak  of  these  Paths  (Margas) 
also.    According  to  Manu  the  object  of  the  Path  of  Pursuit  is  threefold 
Duty,  Profit,  Pleasure  (Dharma,  Artha,  Kama).     In  the  Second  Chapter* 
224th  verse,  he  says,  "Some  say  that  the  performance  of  duty  and  the 
gathering  of  riches  are  'the  good';  some  say  wealth  and  sense-enjoyment; 
some  duty  only.    But  the  well-established  truth  is  that  the  three  together 
make  the  end  of  the  life  of  Pursuit."    It  might  indeed  be  said  that  sense- 
pleasure  (Kama)  alone  is  the  summum  bonum  for  the  arc  of  descent. 
The  word  means  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses  and  the   wish   for  those 
enjoyments.    All    our    mind,    all    our    body,    instinctively    runs    in    the 
direction  of  sense-objects. 

The  object  of  the  second  half  is  stated  by  Manu  to  be  Liberation 
(Moksha).  In  Ch,  VI,  verse  35,  he  says,  "Having  paid  off  the  three 
debts  (deva,  pitri  and  rishirina)  the  human  being  should  direct  the  mind 
to  Liberation.  Not  without  discharging  them  in  full  may  he  desire 
Moksha.  If  he  does  so  aspire  upwards  before  due  time,  he  will  fall  the 
deeper  into  Matter."  It  simply  means  this,  that  only  after  pursuit  is 
renunciation  possible. 

On  the  second  and  final  path  we  see  that  Devotion  (Bhakti)  in  the 
sense  of  yearning  after  the  final  good  leads  to  Power  (Shaktl),  and  that 
in  return  to  Liberation  (Mukti),* 

II,  The  second  fundamental  principle  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
in  understanding  the  philosophy  of  life  as  enunciated  by  the  ancient 
thinkers  and  as  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject  in  hand,  is  the 
existence  of  an  immutable  and  changeless  law  of  Cause  and  Effect 
popularly  called  Karma.  No  human  life  is  isolated.  It  is  the  child  of 
all  the  lives  before  it,  of  the  total  aggregate  of  the  lives  that  make  up 
the  continuing  existence  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  or  as  accident.  Every  event  is  linked  to  a  preceding  cause,  to  a 
ollowmg  effect.  All  thoughts,  deeds,  cricumstances,  are  causally  related 
to  the,  past  and  will  causally  influence  the  future. 


doe,H  by  n°  means  ^aral^e  huma*  will,  «or 

does  it  deprive  a  man  of  his  freedom  of  choice.  This  good  Law  worlcs 

*  au  unerring  precision  on  all  the  planes  of  our  beinf,  mental  mora 
fs  ?*  E^H^'Wi*to  subject  to  it  In  the  DeH  Bta^S 

,,  n   8  it  is  said  that  ''All,  Brahma  and  the  rest,  are  under  its  sov?re  gn 


his  !t     But 


*  Tl«SMe0(!e  of  SwW  OHint***  by  Bhs^avto  M, 
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Bhishma's  precious  words  are   still  ringing  in  our  ears  :    "Exertion  is 
greater  than  Destiny." 

It  is  this  Law  that  makes  it  possible,  nay  certain,  for  us  to  attain 
anything  we  earnestly  desire.     Is  this  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  hope  and- 
joy?    Does   this  not  stimulate  us  to   strenuous  and   persistent  activity? 
Can  ttiere  be  any  greater  surety  and  guarantee  of  our  success  in  any 
department  of  life? 

III.  In  the  light  of  this  law  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  on  the  path 
of  pursuit  or  on  the  path  of  return  is  capable  of  achieving  anything  he 
desires.    Those  who  are  treading  the  path  of  pursuit  and  are  in  search 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  wealth,  health,  name  and  fame,  etc.,  if 
they  work  in  right  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object  in  view,   they 
are  sure  to  attain  it  in  course  of  time. 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  ask  whether  this  is  a  message  of  hope  or  of 
despair.  Does  this  not  reveal  the  optimistic  aspect  of  Indian  Thought, 
because  the  Hindus,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Jainas  alike  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  Law  of  Karma? 

IV.  One   of   the   most  outstanding   features  of   Indian  Thought   as- 
stated   by   Dr.   Miller  is   the   immanence   of   God   and   the   solidarity   of 
man.    Man  is  not  a  mere  particle  of  dust  visible  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow.    Contrary   to  the   Christian  doctrine,   the  Vedic   conception   of 
man  does  not  find  any  trace  of  what  is   called  the   original   sin  in  his 
nature.    As  against  this  view  man  is  believed  to  be  an  Amsa,  an  essential 
part  of  God  Himself.    All  schools  of  Indian  Philosophy  insist  upon  the 
Divine   nature   of  man.     In  the  words   of   the  Upanishads,    the   highest 
product  of  the  human  mind,  man  is  the  form  of  being  in  whom  the  Self 
and  the  Not-Self  are  balanced.    A  Jivatma  is  Ishvara  with  name  and  form. 
We  read  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  'That  Immortal  is  hidden  by 
existence."    Again  in  the  same  Upanishad  (I,  vi,  3)  it  is  said  that  " Life 
is  verily  the  Immortal.     Name  and  form — mere  existence,  by  these  the 
life  is  concealed." 

Thus  all  the  Upanishads  are  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that  Jivatma 
in  essence  shares  the  Divine  characteristics,  namely,  that  it  is  Sat,  Chit 
and  Ananda,  self-existent,  source  of  all  knowledge  and  blissful  in  its 
nature.  Therefore,  by  long  and  steady  process  of  evolution  man  pro- 
gresses onward  and  upward  endlessly  until  he  realises  his  oneness  with 
the  Supreme  Self.  By  virtue  of  his  being  Divine  in  essence  he  is  capable 
of  achieving  any  mental  or  moral  height  he  himself  chooses. 

We  are  parts  of  Ishvara  limited  by  name  and  form,  and  the  part  has- 
not  at  first  the  possibilities,  or  rather  the  actualities,  of  the  whole.  In 
order  that  we  wha  are  parts  may  become  the  whole,  we  enter  into  a 
temporary  limitation,  that  therein  we  may  conquer,  that  therein  we  may 
be  free.  Hence  this  material  bondage.  In  our  limited  condition,  we  mar 
wonder  why  we  came  hither.  But  none  compelled  us  to  come  into  this 
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universe.  We  came  of  our  own  free  will,  with  Ishvara  who  willed  to 
manifest.  And  because  He  willed  to  manifest  we  willed  also.  For  we 
are  part  of  Him.  As  a  part  we  must  win  our  freedom,  until  in  the 
grossest  world  of  matter  we  shall  be  as  omnipotent,  as  wise,  as  we  are 
in  those  supernal  regions  of  our  birth,  where  we  know  our  own  divinity 
and  our  non-separation  from  Ishvara. 

Srijut  Bhagavan  Das,  in  his  monumental  book,  The  Science  of  Peace, 
an  exposition  of  Adhyatma-vidya,  has  beautifully  summed  up  the  height 
to  which  a  man  can  climb.  He  says,  "The  Jiva  that,  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  Pravritti  arc  of  its  particular  cycle,  thus  realises  the  utter 
equality,  the  utter  sameness  and  identity  of  all  Jivas  in  the  Supreme  Self, 
amidst  the  utter  diversity  of  the  Not-Self,  cries  out  at  the  overpowering 
wonder  of  it.  'The  beholder  seem  it  as  a  marvel,  the  narrator  speaketh 
it  as  a  marvel,  and  yet  after  the  seeing,  speaking  and  hearing  of  it,  none 
knoweth  the  complete  detail  of  it.'  (Bhagavad  Gita  ii,  29).  And  he  also 
cries  out  at  the  same  time,  'Where  is  there  despondency,  where  sorrow, 
unto  him  who  seeth  the  oneness?'  (Isha  Upanishad).  He  sees  that  all 
Jivas  rise  and  fall,  lower  and  higher,  endlessly,  in  pseudo-infinite  time 
and  space  and  motion.  He  sees  that  the  Jiva  that  is  a  crawling  worm 
to-day  will  be  the  Ishvara  of  a  great  system  to-morrow;  and  that  the  Jiva 
that  is  the  Ishvara  of  a  system  to-day  will  descend  into  deeper  densities 
of  matter  in  a  greater  system  to-morrow,  to  rise  to  the  still  larger  Ishvara- 
ship  of  a  vaster  system  in  still  another  Kalpa.  (Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad, 
I,  IV,  10). " 

Further  the  same  author  continues  and  says,  ** Knowing  all  this,  he 
knoweth,  he  cogniseth,  Brahman ;  and  loving  all  selves  as  himself,  daslring 
their  welfare  as  his  own,  and  acting  for  their  happiness  as  he  laboureth 
for  his  own,  he  realiseth  and  is  Brahman.  Such  an  one  is  truly  Mukta, 
free.,  d$l|vere4  from  all  bonds;  he  knows  and  is  the  absolute,  the  self 
absolved  from  all  the  limitations  of  the  Not-Self,  the  self  wherein  is 
absolution  from  all  doubt  and  error,  all  wants  and  pains,  all  fevered 
restlessness  and  anxious  seeking.  To  him  belongs  the  everlasting  peace  !" 
Such  a?  high  conception  of  the  progress  of  man  is  of  the  very  essence  o>f 
ail  optiia^stie  systejns-  of  Indian  Thought,  The  less  bound  man  feels  in 
his  onward  march-  by  the  trammels  of  human  limitations,  the  higher  do 
his  hopes  awl  aspirations  rise.  So  much  so  that  aothi&g  can  ultimately 
arrest  or  baffle  his.  pursuit,  an4  he-  may,  if  he  himself  chooses  to  do  so, 
rise  to  the  realisation  of  the  highest  in,  himself. 

V.  If  it  were  passive  to  take  a  general  survey  of  all  mankind  and 
their  hearts  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  we  d&cowr  that  every 
man,  high  or  lew,  k$ame$  or  itSKjrant,  boy  or  adult,  savage  we  sage, 
f*  seared  of  &>x»  kind  of  hafpJ»$^  or  &wm#e 
ow.%  wa^,  But  tie*  jteasur©-  cr  Itapplnuss  Uiat  oa®  seeks-  varies 

to  M&  own  capacity  or  Ms 
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place  in  evolution.  In  the  words  of  Sri  Krishna,  the  delights  that  are 
contact-born,  are  verily  wombs  of  pain;  they  have  beginning  and  end, 
not  in  them  may  rejoice  the  wise.  The  material  enjoyment  of  life  and 
the  outer  physical  world  have  no -permanent  value.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  fleeting  and  transitory. 

The  thoughtful  people  do  not  take  long  to  realise  that  every  material 
object  is  subject  to  change,  and  is,  therefore,  unreal,  as  compared  to  the 
real  aspect  of  our  existence. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  seriously  reflect  and  enquire  from  our  own 
selves  in  our  calmer  moments  whether  this  earth-life  is  really  capable 
of  satisfying  us.  Cannot  we  see  for  ourselves  that  in  the  last  resort  it 
is  hollow  arid  unreal?  Do  the  prizes  for  which  we  strive  content  us 
when  we  have  won  them?  Everything  that  the  earth  can  give  us— 
health,  wealth,  pleasure,  power,  success,  fame— proves  to  be  either 
transient  or  illusory. 

Once  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  addressing  the  Bhikkhus  remarked, 
4 'This,  O  monks,  is  the  sacred  truth  of  suffering.  Birth  is  suffering,  old 
age  is  suffering,  death  is  suffering,  to  be  united  with  the  unloved  is 
suffering,  to  be  separated  from  the  loved  one  is  suffering,  not  to  obtain 
what  one  desires  is  suffering,  in  short  the  fivefold  clinging  to  the  earthly 
is  suffering,"  This  is  the  fourfold  truth  on  which  hinges  Buddha's  whole 
scheme  of  life.  Let  us  try  to  set  it  forth  in  other  and  fewer  words: 
(1)  Life  on  earth  is  full  of  suffering.  (2)  Suffering  is  generated  by  desire. 
(3)  The  extinction  of  desire  involves  the  extinction  of  suffering.  (4)  The 
extinction  of  desire  (and  therefore  ol  suffering)  is  the  outcome  of  a 
righteous  life.* 

We  should  not  forget  in  this  connection  that  it  is  the  desire  for  what 
does  not  belong  to  "self',  the  real  self,  that  generates  suffering;  and  the 
reason  why  such  desire  generates  suffering  is  that  what  does  not  belong 
to  the  real  self  is  impermanent,  changeable,  perishable,  and  that  imper- 
manence  in  the  object  of  desire  must  needs  cause  disappointment,  regret, 
disillusionment,  and  other  forms  of  suffering  to  him  who  desires.  The 
impermanence  of  everything  earthly  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  deeply 
on  Indian  Thought.  People  live  and  are  content  to  live,  from  year  to 
year,  and  even  from  day  to  day ;  and  they  regard  as  permanent  things  that 
will  last  unchanged  for  a  few  generations  or  even  for  a  few  years.  "*But 
the  far-sighted  Indian  sages,  looking  backward  and  forward  through  vast 
stretches  of  time,  saw  that  sooner  or  later  everything  outward,  however 
secure  of  life  it  might  seem  to  be,  must  Change  and  fdde  and  pass  away. 
To  the  Brahmanic  thinkers  the  impermanence  of  things  was  a  proof  of 
their  unreality.* 

Buddha  could  say  to  his  followers,   "What  you  deem  happiness  is 
unworthy  of  the  name.    There  are  better  things  than  these  in  state  for 
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you— pure,  perfect  and  real  happiness.  These  will  be  given  to  you  freely, 
if  you  will  but  win  them  for  yourself."  He  who  could  say  this  (or  the 
equivalent  of  this)  had  reached  the  highest  conceivable  level  of  optimism, 
Thus  what  Buddha  saw  at  the  heart  of  the  Universe  was  not  the  darkness 
of  sorrow,  suffering  and  death,  but  the  glory  of  Nirvana,  by  which,  to 
.xjuote  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes,  he  meant  "a  state  of  ideal  spiritual  ^perfec- 
tion, in  which  the  soul,  having  completely  detached  itself  by  the  force 
of  its  own  natural  expansion  from  what  is  individual,  impermanent  and 
-phenomenal,  embraces  and  becomes  one  with  the  Universal,  the  Eternal, 
and  the  Real."  In  other  words  " the  essence  of  Nirvana  is  the  finding 
of  the  ideal  itself,  in  and  through  the  attainment  to  oneness,  living  con- 
scious oneness,  with  the  all  and  the  Divine."  (Creed  of  Buddha,  p.  199). 
-Is  this  a  message  of  pessimism,  or  of  hope  and  joy  of  the  life  eternal  that 
is  awaiting  us?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  for  yourself. 

VI.  The  knowledge  of  Brahman  as  Bliss  is  the  only  "end  to  misery." 
A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad  starts  from  depicting 
the  joy  of  a  man,  a  youth  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  full  of  wealth  and 
who  is  firm  and  strong  and  well-disciplined,  then  this  joy  of  man  is  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold  and  so  on  successively  through  a  long  list  of  greater 
and  greater  joys  in  geometrical  progression,  and  at  last  reaches  Brahman, 
-who  "consists  of  Bliss,"  "from  whom  all  words  return  together  with  the 
mind,  without  having  comprehended  Him."  (ii,  8th  and  9th  Anuvaka). 
It  is  the  Self  who  possesses  all  the  powers,  whom  we  should  truly  desire 
to  know. 

The  fact  that  everything  external  is  a  mere  appearance  and  the 
reality  lies  only  in  spirit  is  corroborated  by  F.  H.  Bradley  in  these  words, 
"Outside  of  spirit  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  reality,  and  the 
more  that  anything  is  spiritual  so  much  the  more  it  is  veritably  real/* 
The  essential  message  of  Hegel  was  also  to  the  same  effect.  "The  true 
life,"  says  Fichte,  "lives  in  the  Eternal,  it  Is  a  whole  in  every  instant, 
the  brightest  life  which  is  possible  at  all.  The  phantom  life  lives  in 
the  changing.  The  phantom  life,  therefore,  becomes  an  incessant  dying. 
It  lives  in  dying.*1 

The  appeal  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Eternal  Value  by 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  a  German  thinker,  and  to  the  Ultimate  Value  by 
J.  S.  Mackenzie  in  the  books  bearing  the  same  titles,  must  be,  I  dare  say, 
familiar  to  you.  Have  these  Western  thinkers  while  drawing  our 
attention  to  ultimate  and  abiding  state  of  happiness,  through  self-realisation, 
-been  preaching  the  gospel  of  gloom  and  darkness,  or  bliss  and  Joy  un- 
speakable? Does  their  teaching  not  coincide  with  Indian  Thought  on  this 
subject? 

tmt&  ***  Brahn*an  is  ail  Is  the  magna  charta  of  Intellectual 
Let  a  man  thinf '  let  a  rn&tt  SP^  J  neve*  **&*<*  tt  he  makes 
knowledge  will  lead  Wm  on  the  right  path.    He  cannot 
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wander  outside  the  self,  for  the  self  is  everywhere.  He  cannot  lose  the 
self,  for  the  self  is  within  him.  Let  the  intellect  soar  as  it  will,  upwards 
and  upwards  as  far  as  its  wings  can  beat;  still  far  beyond  his  power,  far 
across  its  piercing,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
Brahman  stretches  everywhere,  the  illimitable  self.  Intellect  cannot  go 
outsid«  the  self,  of  which  it  is  a  manifestation.  It  cannot,  therefore,  shake 
the  eternal  certainty  of  self-existence.*  Hinduism  places  no  fetters  on  the 
intellect  ;  man  may  think  as  long  as  he  can.  There  is  no  penalty  on 
thought;  there  is  no  blasphemy  in  investigation.  There  is  nothing  too 
sacred  to  be  challenged.  Brahman  is  fearless.  We  are  Brahman,  how 
then  should  we  fear? 

That  is  why  no  one  has  ever  been  condemned  for  and  deprived  of 
ihe  joy  and  privilege  of  intellectual  liberty  which  is  every  man's  birth- 
right by  any  school  of  Indian  Thought.  Does  this  sound  attitude  of  mind 
point  to  pessimism? 

Lastly  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  system  of  Philosophical  or 
Religious  Thought  in  the  world  which  so  distinctly  and  clearly  lays  down 
as  its  object  the  putting  an  end  to  pain  by  the  reaching  of  Brahman  who 
is  Bliss  as  the  Indian  Thought  does.  Says  Svet£svatara  Upanishad  : 
"Until  man  is  able  to  roll  up  the  ether  as  leather,  there  will  be  no  end 
to  misery  except  through  the  knowing  of  God.1* 

So  again  Sri  Krishna  teaches  :  "That  should  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Yoga,  this  disconnection  from  the  union  with  pain."  And  again, 
-Supreme  Joy  is  for  this  Yogi  whose  mind  is  peaceful,  whose  passion 
nature  is  calmed,  who  is  sinless  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Eternal.  "  In 
the  sublime  words  of  one  of  the  Upanishads,  "where  is  then  grief,  where 
delusion,  for  him  who  hath  seen  the  oneness?"f 

NEWS  AND    REPORTS 

Swami  Madhavananda  Sails  for  U.  S,  A. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  passing  away  of  Swam 
Prakaebananda  who  was  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  Vedanta  Centre 
Since  that  melancholy  event  the  members  of  the  Vedanta  Socaety  have 
S^aS  Har  another  sannyasin  of  the  Order  from  India  to  occupy 
Hi,  place.  Swami  Madhavananda,  the  President  of  the 
Ashrama  has  accordingly  been  put  in  charge  of  the 


A£fora*na, 
Kamala  3>otaires  by  Dr,  Annie  Beaant,  pp.  31. 
Bead  »**b»  Benares  session  of  the  Indian  Philosophical  Congress, 
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Sri  RamkrUlina  Ved«-Vidyalaya 

We  have  received  a  gratifying  report  of  the  Sri  Ramkrishna  Veda- 
Vidyalaya  from  the  Gadadhar  Ashram,  Bhawanipur,  Calcutta,  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  Ramkrishna  Order.  The  Vidyalaya  was  started  in 
the  February  of  the  last  year  with  the  object  of  teaching  the  Vedas 
and  other  Hindu  scriptures.  It  received  slight  monetary  help  from 
some  interested  gentlemen  and  engaged  an  eminent  scholar  of  *Nya~ya 
in  September.  In  December  last,  in  order  to  secure  a  better  foundation 
of  the  scfeool,  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  consisting  of  some  monks 
of  the  Order  and  a  few  representatives  of  the  public  should  be  formed 
with  Prof.  Surendranath  Das  Gupta,  author  of  Indian  Philosophy  t  as 
president.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  committee  held  its  first  meeting 
on  the  9th  January  last,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Das  Gupta  and  decided 
that  at  present  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  study  of 
the  Vedanta  and  other  philosophies  and  the  Bhagavatam  and  other 
Puranas,  and  that  the  study  of  the  Samhita  portions  of  the  Vedas 
would  be  undertaken  when  and  if  earnest  students  came  forward.  The 
aim  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  teach  the  Vedic  scriptujres  and  philo- 
sophies to  students,  but  also  to  spread  their  teachings  among  the 
general  public. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Swami  Vivekatianda  that  our  ancient 
scriptures,  especially  the  Vedic  literature,  should  be  made  widely 
known  among  the  Hindus,  and  in  particular,  the  Bengalees.  The 
Veda-Vidyalaya  is  an  earnest  effort  towards  the  realisation  of  that 
noble  desire.  We  do  hope  that  the  public  will  render  thefr  earnest 
help  to  this  infant  institution. 

The  R.  K.  Mission  Students*  Home,  iMadraa 

The  report  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  Mission  Students*  Home,  Madras, 
for  the  year  1926  was  issued  as  usual  on  the  ist  of  January.  The  number 
of  boarders  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  122,  of  whom  25  were  college 
students,  79  studied  in  the  Residential  High  School  and  20  in  the  Indus- 
trial Schools.  The  internal  management  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  boys,  and  they  did  their  work  to  a  perfection  which  evoked  enthusias* 
tic  praises  from  all  visitors.  Religious  classes  were  regularly  held  and 
due  -Attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  exercise  of  the  boys. 

The*  Residential'  High  School  has  been  eminently  successful  ;  16  out 
of  17-  boys  sent  up  for  public  examination  were  placed  In  the  eligible 
list.  To-  .quote  the  words  -of  the  Dist.  Educational  Officer,  Madras,  "it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  school  in  Madras  where  boys  have 
such  splendid  opportunities  to  study." 

The  mechanical  engineering  workshop  was  extended  during  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4,326.  , 

As  regards  finance,  the  total  receipts  towards  recurring  expenses  were 
Rs.  45^07-13-1  and  total  disbursements  Rs.  45,294-11*  &s.  37,216-13-6 
were  added  during  the  year  to  the  Permanent  ^ndowwent  jPupd* 

The  Home  a^peals^to  tfce  imfelic  for  generous  th&lp  m  d€v^oping  to 
Industrial  Section  and  strengthening  the  Permanent  ^40^qaent  *Fi*nd. 
attributions  may  ,be  sen€  t<*  Sw.»  Sri  Ramakrisfcua  Mission  Students* 

'  ' 
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Arise!  Awake  !  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

'— SWAMI 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  MOTHER 

RECORDED  BY  A  LAT>Y  DISCIPLE 

A  few  days  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  Sri  Ramakrishna 
I  went  to  visit  him  at  the  Dakshineswar  temple.  I  went  in  a 
hurry,  without  dinner.  "When  the  Master  learnt  this,  he  said : 
"You  have  come  without  dinner?  Go  to  the  nahcwat,  you  will 
find  it  ready  there,"  So*  I  went  to  the  nahcwat  and  met  the 
Holy  Mother  there  for  the  first  time.  She  was  told  by  some 
of  the  ladies  present  that  I  had  not  eaten  yet.  The  Holy  Mother 
quickly  arranged  for  my  meal.  Even  at  that  first  meeting, 
I  felt  a  strong  attraction  for  her. 

My  next  visit  to  the  temple  was  on  the  day  the  Mother 
was  leaving  for  her  village  home  to  attend  the  marriage  of  a 
nephew.  She  was  not  expected  to-  return  soon.  The  thought 
of  her  long  absence  filled  me  with  a  great  sorrow.  Before  start- 
ing, the  Mother  went  to  salute  the  Master.  He  came  out  of 
his'room  to  the  northern  porch.  The  Mother  made  her  devoted 
obeisance  to  him  and  took  the  dust  from  his  feet.  The  Master 
said  :  "Be  careful  during  the  journey.  Do  not  leave  anything 
behind  in  the  railway  train  or  the  boat." 
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The  Mother  got  into  her  boat,  but  I  stood  on  the  bank 
looking  at  it  gradually  vanishing  in  the  distance,  When  I  could 
-•see  it  no*  more,  I  returned  to  the  nakavat,  sat  down  where 
Mother  used  to  meditate  and  burst  into  a  bitter  cry  in  the 
•anguish  of  my  heart.  The  Master,  passing  at  that  time  ]^r  the 
<nahcwat,  heard  my  sobs.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  room,  and  said 
when  I  went,  "You  are  much  cast  down  at  her  departure,  are 
you  not?"  and  as  if  to-  solace  my  aggrieved  heart,  he  told  me 
the  story  of  his  long  sadh&na  at  Dakshineswar,  but  cautioned 
me  at  the  end  that  I  must  not  communicate  it  to  anyone.  I  had 
not  such  a  free  talk  with  the  Master  before, — I  was  young  and 
had  been  shy. 

Eighteen  "months  after,  on  learning  that  her  absence  was 
causing  irregularities  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  she  came 
back  to  the  temple.  The  Master  said  to  her ;  "That  large- 
eyed  girl  who  comes  here,  loves  you  dearly.  She  cried  bitterly 
when  you  went  away/'  The  Mother  replied  :  "Yes,  her  name 
is  Yogen,"  The  Mother  loved  and  trusted  me  and  whenever 
I  went  to  her,  she  would  tell  me  everything.  And  she  was 
also  very  fond  of  the  way  in  which  I  dressed  her  hair. 

Every  time  I  visited  Dakshineswar,  I  bought  back  home 
some  miwa*  leaves  and  used  them  in  my  worship  of  Shiva,  even 
though  they  would  wither  away.  Once  when  I  went  to  Mother, 
she  asked  me :  "Yogen,  do  you  use  dry  vil<wa  leaves  in  your 
worship  ?"  I  was  astonished.  I  replied  :  "Yes,  Mother,  I  do. 
But  how  could  you  know  ?"  Mother  said :  "I  had  a  vision 
during  my  meditation  this  morning,  in  which  I  saw  you  wor- 
shipping with  dry  vUiva  leaves." 

On  one  occasion.  I  found  Mother  busy  preparing-  a 
large  quantity  of  betel.  Some  she  prepared  well-spiced,  but 
others  simply,  without  any  delectable  spice.  I  asked  her  the 
reason  of  this  difference.  She  replied  :  "Yogen,  these  well- 
spiced  betels  are  meant  for  the  devotees  who  visited  the  Master. 
The  devotees  must  be  lovingly  looked  after  that  they  may  learn 
to  look  upon  us  as  their  own.  The  other  betels,  the  simple  ones, 
are  for  the  Master.  He  does  not  need  special  attention/' 

^Mother  could  sing  sweetly.  She  and  Sister  Lakshmi  were 
C  <me  night  m  low  voice,  but  the  Master  heard  them. 

£« s&cred  to 
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Next  morning   he  remarked  :      "L,ast   night  you   were   singing: 
very  nicely.     That  was  all  right." 

The  Holy  Mother  had  no  rest  during  the  day  while  she 
lived  at  Dakshineswar.  She  had  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of 
bread  ^very  day  for  the  devotees,  and  a  large  quantity  of  betel. 
She  had  also*  to  prepare  special  meals  for  the  Master  So 
long  as  his  mother  was  living,  the  Master  came  every  time 
to  take  his  meal  with  his  mother  at  the  nahasvat.  But  after  her 
passing,  he  began  to  take  his  meals  in  his  own  room.  So  Mother 
carried  his  dishes  there  every  day.  She  would  also  rub  oil  on 
his  body  before  his  bath,  if  there  were  no  boy  disciples  to  attend 
on  him. 

After  Sister  Golap  came  to  the  Master,  he  one  day  told  her 
to  bring  his  dishes  from  the  nakavat.  Since  then  Sister  Golap 
carried  his  meal  every  day  to  his  room.  Mother's  single  visit 
to  the  Master  during  the  day  was  when  she  brought  him  his 
food.  But  no<w  that  Sister  Golap  superseded  her  in  that  task, 
she  lost  even  that  one  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Master.  Every 
evening  Sister  G.  spent  a  long  time  with  the  Master  and 
returned  to  the  nahavat  sometimes  as  late  as  ten  p.m.  Every 
night  Mother  had  to  watch  over  Sister  G.'s  food.*  This 
naturally  caused  her  great  inconvenience.  One  day  the  Master 
heard  her  say  :  "I  cannot  watch  her  food  any  more.  Let  it 
be  eaten  by  cats  or  dogs."  So  he  said  to  Sister  G.  next  morn- 
ing :  "You  remain  here  long,  this  causes  her  great  trouble, 
she  has  to  watch  your  food."  SJie  replied :' f But  Mother 
loves  me  dearly  and  looks  upon  me  as  a  daughter."  Though 
Sister  G.  did  not  understand  that  she  had  taken  away  the 
Mother's  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Master,  he  understood  and 
knew  the  great  sorrow  it  had  caused  to  the  Mother. 

In  those  days  the  Mother  used  to  put  on  some  gold  orna- 
ments. Sister  G.  one  day  said  to  her:  "Mother,  Manomohan's 
mother  was  remarking  that  being  the  wife  of  so>  great  an  ascetic 
as  the  Master,  it  does  not  look  well  of  you  to  put  on  such  fine 
ornaments."  When  next  morning  I  went  to  Dakshineswar, 
I  found  that  she  had  taken  off  all  ornaments  except  two  gold 
bangles.  I  asked  her  the  reason  of  it.  She  told  me  what  Sister 

*  llie  nahavat   being    a   very   small   place,  the   food    was   kept  and 
served  in  its  narrow  verandah,  which  was  not  quite  well  protected. 
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G.  had  said.  Afterwards  with  great  difficulty  I  persuaded  her 
to  put  on  a  few  more  ornaments.  She  never  put  on  more,  for 
the  Master  soon  after  fell  ill. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  HINDU  VIEW  OF  LIFE 
By  THE  EDITOR 

The  emergence  of  Prof.  S.  Radhakrishnan  as  an  exponent 
of  Hinduism  is  a  significant  event  of  modern  Hinduism.  Our 
university  scholars  have  till  recently  shown  a  stupid  neglect 
for  the  philosophy  of  Hinduism  and  wagged  their  wise  heads 
over  the  often  unreal  speculations  and  half  truths  of  Western 
philosophy.  Against  this  dull  background  Prof.  Hadha- 
krishnan's  figure  shines  hopeful.  His  bright  little  book, 
The  Hindu  View  oj  Life,*  has  been  lying  on  o-ur  table  for 
some  time.  We  have  read,  re-read  and  delighted  in  it,  and 
we  recommend  it  whole-heartedly  to  all  students  of  Hinduism. 
It  will  benefit  not  merely  the  non-Hindu  readers,  but  also  the 
Hindus  by  making  them  conscious  of  the  true  worth  arid 
meaning  of  their  cultural  and  religious  heritage  and  their  path 
clear  amidst  the  confusing  circumstances  of  the  present. 

The  Hindu  View  of  Life  contains  the  four  Upton  Lectures 
that  Prof.  Radhakrishnan  had  the  honour  to  deliver  last  year 
at  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  How  gladly  and  respectfully 
they  were  listened  to  and  how  enthusiastically  appreciated, 
we  all  knew  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  their  delivery. 
The  lectures  came  to  many  as  a  revelation. 

But  that  was  not  the  first  occasion  that  the  Professor 
stood  forth  as  an  exponent  of  Hinduism.  His  The  Reign  of 
Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy  gave  an  idea  in  its  last 
chapter  of  how  Hinduism  is  the  fulfilment  and  synthesis  of 
the  xmperf ect  philosophic*  of  the  West.  His  Indian  Philosophy, 
Vol.  I  revealed  him  as  a  brilliant  interpreter  of  ow  various 
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philosophical  systems.  But  even  before  the  publication  of  the 
latter  work,  we  were  much  charmed  and  attracted  by  his  article 
on  Hinduism  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Chicago'. 
The  article  was  extremely  lucid  and  illuminating  and  seemed 
a  bright  promise  of  an  abundant  future.  His  Upton  Lectures 
have  fully  borne  out  our  hopes.  What  strikes  us  specially  in 
Prof.  Radhakrislman  is  that  philosophy  with  Mm  is  no  mere 
intellectual  pastime  or  dry  speculation.  He  has  the  rare  genius 
of  viewing  philosophical  problems  as  problems  of  life,  and  he 
endows  his  discussion  of  them  with  a  charming  lucidity  and 
rare  freshness  which  come  out  of  an  intimate  contact  with 
them  as  they  throb  in  the  heart  of  reality  ;  there  is  nothing  of 
the  academic  mustiness  about  it.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  systems  of  thought  enables  him 
to  correctly  posit  the  one  beside  the  other  in  order  to  make  a 
proper  estimation  of  both. 

The  Hindu  view  of  religion  is  that  it  is  an  intimate  experi- 
ence of  the  Real.  This  view  naturally  does  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  mere  formal  or  verbal  faith  and  accepts  whatever 
is  a  true  expression  of  Truth.  There  is  therefore  little  or  no 
religious  conflict  in  Hinduism.  And  that  is  also  why  Hinduism 
has  the  infinite  capacity  for  assimilating  new  forms  of  religion 
or  culttire.  Since  religion  is  the  crown  and  fulfilment  of  life, 
all  life-activity  has  to  culminate  in  religious  experience.  Life 
therefore  needs  regulation.  From  this  arises  the  Varnashrama 
Dhartna  and  the  view  of  life  as  a  march  towards  the  highest 
religion  through  the  varied  experiences  of  a  long  chain  of  births. 
The  idea  of  this  evolution  is  rationalised  by  the  doctrines  of 
kar m a  and  reincarnation. 

This  in  short  may  be  considered  the  outline  of  Hinduism. 
And  thus  indeed  has  Prof .  Radhakrishnan  viewed  his  subject. 
He  has  cohered  the  identical  ground  in  his  four  lectures.  His 
first  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  religious  experi- 
ence, its  nature  and  content  ;  his  second  lecture  is  on  conflict 
of  religions  and  the  Hindu  attitude  ;  and  his  third  and  fourth 
lectures  are  on  Hindu  Dharma. 

What  is  religion  according  to  a  Hindu? 

Religion    is    not    the    acceptance    of    academic    abstractions    or  ^the 
celebration  of  ceremonies,  but  a  kind  of  life  or  experience.     It  is  insight 
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into  the  nature  of  reality  (darsana),  or  experience  of  reality  (anubhavaK 
....  Religious  experience  is  of  a  self -certifying  character.  It  is 
svatassiddha.  It  carries  its  own  credentials. 

Prof.  Radhakrishnan  remarks  later  on  :  **  .  .  .  spiritual 
perception,  like  other  kinds  of  perception,  is  liable  to  errat  and 
requires  the  testing  processes  of  logical  thought."  How  then 
is  religious  experience  of  a  self-certifying  character  ?  The 
Professor  says :  "But  the  religious  seer  is  compelled  to  justify 
his  inmost  convictions  in  a  way  that  satisfies  the  thought  of 
the  age.  .  .  .  In  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  religious 
experience  reveals  reality,  in  order  to  be  able  to  transform  reli- 
gious certitude  into  logical  certainty,  we  are  obliged  to  give  an 
intellectual  account  of  the  experience."  Here,  we  think,  we 
must  make  a  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive necessity.  Subjectively,  religious  experience  is  of  self- 
certifying  character.  It  is  not  true  to  think  that  all  kinds  of 
perceptions  are  equally  liable  to  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hindu  thought  makes  distinctions  between  kinds  of  perception 
by  the  fact  of  their  greater  or  less  liability  to  error.  Reason  is 
not  the  final  arbiter.  It  is  the  instruments  of  perception  that 
determine  the  correctness  of  a  perception.  When  the  pure  mind 
perceives,  the  perception  must  be  correct,  and  religious  intui- 
tion is  possible  only  to  the  pure  mind.  The  seer  is  never  com- 
pelled to  interpret  himself  logically  except  when  he  wants  to 
convince  others.  Hindu  thought  has  no  mistrust  of  reason,  not 
because  the  seer  is  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  final  sanction 
of  logic,  but  because  it  is  found  that  intuitional  experiences, 
though  super-rational,  are  not  irrational  and  the  rational  must 
fulfil  themselves  by  culminating  in  the  super-rational. 

The  chief  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hindus,  the  Vedas>  register  the 
intuitions  of  the  perfected  souls.  ...  We  can  'discriminate  between 
the  genuine  and  the  spurious  in  religious  experience,  not  only  by  means 
of  logic  but  also  through  life.  .  .  ,  The  Vedas  bring  together  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  religious-minded  of  that  age  experienced 
reality  and  describe  the  general  principles  of  religious  knowledge  and 
growth,  .  ,  . 

It  is  essential  to  every  religion  that  its  heritage  should  be  treated 
as ^ sacred.  A  society  which  puts  a  halo  of  sanctity  round  its  tradition 
gains  ^  an  inestimable  advantage  <tf  power  and  permanence.  The  Vedic 
tradition  became  surrounded  with  sanctity,  and  so  helped  to  transmit 
cfcltura  and  ensile  *he  coatkmity  of  civilisation.  The  sacred  scriptures- 
the  life,  of  ft*  spirit  ^eal  even  to  those  who  *t*€  incapable  of 
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insight.     ...    A     living     tradition     influences     our     inner     faculties, 
humanises  our   nature   and  lifts   us  to  a  higher  level.     ... 

The  Hindu  philosophy  of  religion  starts  from  and  returns  to  an 
experimental  basis.  Only  this  basis  is  as  wide  as  human  nature  itself. 
Other  religious  systems  start  with  this  or  that  particular  experimental 

datun%.  •  j  -D 

If  religion  is  experience,  what  is  it  that  is  experienced  ? 
The  seers  speak  variously  of  it.  Are  these  various  experiences 
merely  subjective  creations  falsely  ascribed  as  objective  reality  ? 
Prof.  Radhakrishnan's  answer  is  that  "Religious  experience  is 
not  the  pure  unvarnished  presentment  of  the  real  in  itself,,  but 
is  the  presentment  of  the  real  already  influenced  by  the  ideas 
and  prepossessions  of  the  perceiving  mind."  Prof.  Radha- 
krishnan  quotes  in  .confirmation  of  his  answer  the  iyth  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  ' Svetasvatara  Upanishad,  and  translates 
the  word  abkikltyta,  as  .'is.  fashioned.  This  is  not  the  orthodox. 
version.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  Professor's  translation 
makes  good  sense.  -'"God'  the  maker  of  all  .  .  .  •  is 
fashioned  by  the  heart,  etc.  ?".  The  creator  created  ?  It.  is  also 
not  clear  how  the  knowledge  of.  this  fact  confers  immortality. 
The  1 8th  verse  shows  that  the  Upanishad  does  not  refer  to  the 
fashioned  God,  but  to  the  Absolute. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  different  answer.  God  is  not. 
fashioned  by  the  perceiving  mind.  It  is  not  that  he  reveals 
himself  to  one  within  the  framework  of  one's  intimate  pre- 
judices. Why  are  there  these  prejudices?  Have  they  no 
fundamental  relation  to  God  ?  Why  are  there  all  these  love- 
emotions  in  the  human  heart?  It  is  because  in  God  there  is 
already  the  fulness  of  them.  Because  God  is  actually  our 
Father,  therefore  do  we  feel  father-love.  Because  God  is  the 
supreme  Lover,  therefore  are  we  athrill  with  love.  Only,  in 
our  ignorance,  we  seek  its  fulfilment  in  the  mortal  man.  God 
and  man  are  correlatives.  Our  prejudices  are  not  insignificant, 
they  are  the  broken  lines  of  a  perfect  form  reflected  on  a 

twisted  mirror.  . 

Every  view  of  God  from  the  primitive  worship  of  nature  up  to  tne 
Father-love  of  a  St.  Francis  and  the  Mother-love  of  a  Raniakrishna 
represents  some  aspect  or  other  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
divine  spirit.  .  ,  '  .•  "Him  who  is  One  Real  sages  name  variously. 

Hindu  thought  believes  in  the  evolution  of  our  knowledge  of 

'••God/.'.         "The    worshippers    of   the    Absolute   are    the    highest    in 

rank  ;  second  to  them  are  the  worshippers  of  the  personal  God;  then 

come  the  worshippers  of  the  incarnations  like  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddha; 
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below  them   are   those  who    worship    ancestors,    deities   and    sages,    and 
lowest  of  all  are  the  worshippers  of  the  petty  forces  and  spirits.  J> 

Knowing  that  the  Absolute  reveals  itself  in  various  ways 
to.  men,  Hinduism  does  not  conceive  of  any  antagonism  between 
one  creed  and  another.  It  welcomes  and  absorbs  all,**  but 
allows  free  scope  for  their  individual  growth.  It  chastens, 
modifies,  and  uplifts  them,  but  does  not  coerce  or  destroy 
them.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  Professor's  second  lecture  and 
is  very  important,  for  as  the  Professor  rightly  observes,  "the 
Hindu  way  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  religious  conflicts 
may  not  be  without  its  lessons.  " 

Hinduism  is  wholly  free  from  the  strange  obsession  of  the  Semitic 
faiths  that  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  religious  metaphysic  is  neces- 
sary for  salvation,  and  non-acceptance  thereof  is  a  heinous  sin  meriting 
eternal  punishment  in  hell.  .  .  .  in  a  sense  Hinduism  may  be 
regarded  as_  the  first  example  in  the  world  .of  a  missionary  religion, 
Only  its  missionary  spirit  is  different  from  that  associated  with  the 
proselytising  creeds.  It  did  not  regard  it  as  its  mission  to  convert 
humanity  to  any  one  opinion.  For  what  counts  is  conduct  and  not 
belief.  ...  The  heroised  ancestors,  the  local  saints,  the  planetary 
influences  and  the  tribal  gods  were  admitted  into  the  Hindu  pantheon, 
though  they  were  all  subordinated  to  the  one  supreme  reality  of  which 
they  were  regarded  as  aspects. 

When  conceived  in  a  large  historical  spirit,  Hinduism  becomes  a 
slow  growth  across  the  centuries  incorporating  all  the  good  and  true 
things  as  well  as  much  that  is  evil  and  erroneous/though  a  constant 
endeavour,  which  is  not  always  successful,  is  kept  up  to  throw  out  the 
unsatisfactory  elements.  Hinduism  has  the  large  comprehensive  unity 
of  a  living  organism  with  a  fixed  orientation. 

When  once  the  cults  are  taken  into  Hinduism,  alteration  sets  in  as 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  higher  thought.  The  Hindu  method 
of  religious  reform  is  essentially  democratic.  It  allows  each  group  to 
get  to  the  truth  through  its  own  tradition  by  means  of  discipline  of 
mind  and  morals.  ... 

fto  Ihe  rifht.Ty  t0  refine  the  crade   bdfefc  of  any  group  is  to  alter 

£  ™aS      JT        L   '     '    The  Hhldu  method  of  reliSious  r<*°r»  h^PS 
to  brmg  about  a  change  not  in  the  name  but  in  the  content.    While 

to 


.  . 

When  the  pupil  approaches  his  religious  teacher  for  guidance    th« 
teacher  asks  the  pupil  about  his  favourite  God,  ishtadevat,  for  every 

the  form  of  belief  and  worship 


nltimately 

deeper  self  of  nmn. 
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Hinduism  absorbs  everything  that  enters  into  it,  magic  or 
animism,  and  raises  it  to  a  higher  level.  .  . 

Hinduism  does  not  believe  in  forcing  up  the  pace  of  development. 
.  Besides,  experience  proves  that  attempts  at  a  very  rapid 
progress  from  one  set  of  rules  to  a  higher  one  do  not  lead  to  advance 
but  abrogation.  .  .  .  Human  nature  cannot  be  hurried.  .  .  . 

The  Hindu  theory  that  every  human  being,  every  group  and  every 
nation  has  an  individuality  worthy  of  reverence  is  slowly  gaining  ground. 
Such  a  view  requires  that  we  should  allow  absolute  freedom  to  every 
group  to  cultivate  what  is  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  It. 
That  the  Hindu  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  conflict  of 
religions  is  likely  to  be  accepted  in  the  future  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly 
certain.  The  spirit  of  democracy  with  its  immense  faith  in  the  freedom 
to  choose  one's  ends  and  direct  one's  course  in  the  effort  to  realise  them 
makes  for  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  practical 
aspect  of  Hinduism.  The  Professor  prefaces  his  third  lecture 
with  some  observations  on  the  doctrines  of  maya,  Hindu 
pantheism,  karma  and  reincarnation.  These  are  often  mis- 
understood. We  confess  we  find  the  Professor's  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  m£iya  rather  timid.  He  does  not  vseem  to  believe 
in  it  in  its  commonly  accepted  sense.  He  does  not  fully  escape 
the  modern  craze  for  realism.  He  observes:  "The 
Upanishads  do  not  support  the  view  that  the  Supreme  calls  up 
appearances  which  have  no  existence  except  in  deluded  minds.** 
But  what  about  the  following  statements?  "My  dear,  as  by 
one  clod  of  clay  all  that  is  made  of  clay  is  known,  the  differ- 
ence being  only  a  name,  arising  from  speech,  but  the  truth 
being  that  all  is  clay"  (Chhandogya  Upa.  VI.  i,  4)  etc. 
"Thus  has  vanished  the  specific  nature  of  burning  fire,  the 
modification  being  a  mere  name  which  has  its  origin  in  speech, 
while  only  the  three  colours  are  what  is  true"  (Chh.  Upa.  VI. 
4,  i)  etc.  "There  is  in  it  no  diversity"  (Brihadaranyaka  Upa. 
IV.  4,  19).  Nor  do  we  think  it  is  correct  to  say:  "When 
one  individual  completes  his  purpose,  he  develops  the  univer- 
sality of  outlook  characteristic  of  perfection,  but  retains  his 
individuality  as  a  centre  of  action,"  Moksha,  as  is  understood 
in  Vedanta,  is  certainly  not  " the  realisation  of  the  purpose  of 
each  individnal"  in  this  sense.  The  Professor  is  himself  in 
dread  of  "the  stillness  of  the  Absolute'*  which  is  really  meant 
by  Moksha.  He  therefore  seeks  to  detain  individuals  from 
going  into  it  at  once.  He  however  cannot  totally  deny  that 

2  '•  •;.  •.  •'      •  •     ' .  •  "    /    • .  :-  -    ;  ,: . 
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.final  fate  and  therefore  takes  recourse  to  the  the 
is  known  as  saruamukti,  simultaneous  lii^eration 
•says  that  "when  the  whole  universe  reaches  its  GOJ 
the  liberated  individuals  lapse  into  the  stilln 
Absolute."  We  do  not  see,  however,  how  th 
matters. 

Prof.  Radhakristman's  defence  of  what  is  gene 
Stood  as  Hindu  pantheism  is  very  fine,  He  is  qi 
saying  that  the  ''Hindu  thought  takes  care  to  er 
transcendent  character  of  the  Supreme.  'He  bear 
but  is  by  no  means  lost  fa  it.'  "  "JEEndu  thought 
the  immanence  of  -God  is  -a  fact  •&dpd#ing  of  van 
While  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  lit  by  God,  God 
revealed  in  the  organic  than  in  the  inorganic,  etc.* 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Even  if 
admit  differences  in  Divine  revelation  in  various  tt 
endeavour  does  not  become  impossible.  The  Hi 
that  everything  is  divine  is  the  greatest  incentive  t 
fection.  For  the  Hindu  does  not  forget  that  a 
appears  is  not  Divine,  but  that  behind  its  name  an 
abides  the  perfect  Brahman,  and  that  by  trans 
limitations  of  his  &wn  self,  he  gains  the  light  o 
perceive  Brahman.  This  view  makes  man  constant] 
break  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  desire  that  bine 
lower  vision  and  to  rise  every  moment  to  the  heigl 
spiritual  perception.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recog 
in  the  Bivine  manifestation  in  things. 

Prof.  Radhajmshnan's  views  on  marriage  at 
and  his  criticism  of  the  Western  sex  problem,  thoi 
i$  .quite  true. 

Sensual  loye  is  sublimated  into  self-forgetful  dt 
Bsrcept  in  the  pages  of  fiction  we  do  not  have  a  pair 
each  other  in  everything,  .  .  .  Instincts  and  passion 
materials  which  a*re  to  be  worked  up  into  an  ideal  whole 
Carriage  £s  successful  ,iwhkh  transform?  a  chance  mate  1 
ffl^pn.  Karrjta^e  is  not  t&e  end  of  tH<?  struggle,  it  is  bui 
of  a  strenuous  \ii&  where  w^e  attempt  tp  realise  a  large 
our  private  interests  and  inclinations.  Swia 
1  toge&tier  *  tbe  most  unlifee  ^n^i^Hlii'tt^ls*  I^o* 
.  Eesteaint  and  endairance,  we  raise  love  to 


THE 


be    created    *nd    not    found.    The    existeiice    of 

Challenge  to  a  more  vigorous  effort.    To  resort  to  ^or^is  to 

defeat      The   misfits  arid   the    maladjustments    are    but   failures.- 


,• 

.  v  will  and   are   strongly    protest  W  - 

We    are    confusing    self-expression  and  self-development  wit 
instincts    and'  passions.    We    tend    to  look    upon    ourselves    as 
.animals   and  not  spiritual   beings.    We  have  had  sin  with          * 
beginning  of  our   history,   but   we   have    recently  begun   to 
Disguise!  feeling  is   masquerading   as  advanced  th^gbt. 
^Jf  Jives   up   her  husband  for  another   is   idealised  as    a 
'ff  id  the  courage  to  give  up  the  hy|x>critical  moral  codes  and  false 
sentiments,  while  ^he  who  clings  to  her  husband  through   goofreport 
*nd   bad   is   a    cowardly    victim    of   conventions.    Sex   irregularities    are 
becoming  less  shocking  and  more  popular. 

Perhaps  the  most  luminous  exposition  we  have  ever  liad 
>of  the  caste  system  is  contained  in  the  Professor's  last  lecture. 
We  cannot  go  here  into  a  detailed  examination  of  it.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting  a  few  significant  passages. 

Regarding  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  racial  conflicts  the  different 
alternatives  which  present  themselves  are  those  of  extermmation,  sub- 
ordination, identification  or  harmpnisation.  The  first  course  has  been 
adopted  often  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  Whe^e 
-xtermination  is  impossible,  the  powerful  races  of  the  world  adopt  the 
second  alternative  of  subordination.  They  act  on  the  maxim,  spare 
the  slave  and  smash  the  rebel.  .  .  .  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  conflict  of  tj^e  dJiflcfirent  racial  grpups,  Hinduism  adopted  tb.e  only 
safe  course  of  democracy,  viz.,  that  each  racial  group  shpuld  be  allowed 
to  develop  the  best  in  it  without  impeding  the  progress  of  others.  .  . 
Caste  was  the  answer  of  Hinduism  to  the  forces  pressing  on  it  from 
outside.  It  was  the  instrument  by  which  Hinduism  civilised  the  differenl 
tribes  it  took  in. 


"After  a  long  winter  of  some  centuries,  we  are 
in  one  of  the  creative  periods  of  pindujsm.  We  are  beginning 
to  look  upon  our  ancient  faith  with  fresh  eyes.  We  feel  tha 
qtir  society  is  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Ther< 
i$  m#ch  wood  that  is  dead  and  diseased  tfrat  )ias  to  be  clears 
•^iwy  .  ^ad^"s  °*  WW&u  thou^t  and  practice  are  convince* 
that  the  tam^  require,  not  a  surrender  of  the  basic  principle 
o;f  lEKmduism,  bw^  a  restatement  of  tl^eni  with  special  r,eferenc 
of  a  i^ore  complex  sr^d  ^obile  ^oci^  qrder.^  Sue 
.]?ciH'  Qnly  be  the  repetitipn  of  a  process  which  hs 
r  a  nu^ef  of  &?^  ™  fc*  ^^^  <#  Tf.ij\du^m.  Tl 
pt  ^efMJj^^etit  |3  in  process,  C^w^b  13  s^ow  whe 
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roots   are  deep.     But   those   who   light   a   little   candle   in  the 
darkness  will  help  to  make  the  whole  sky  aflame." 

With  these  hopeful  words,  the  learned  Professor  concludes 
his  brilliant  Upton  Lectures.  In  order  that  Hindu  renaissance 
could  be  possible  it  was  necessary  that  Hinduism  showld  be- 
come self-conscious.  Self-consciousness  comes,  as  .has  been 
truly  remarked,  by  a  restatement  of  the  fundamentals.  The 
life  and  teachings  of  Sri  Ramakrislma  and  Swami  Vivekananda 
point  to  the  central  facts  of  Hinduism  and  its  fundamental 
unity.  The  first  declaration  and  enunciation  of  this  funda- 
mental unity  was  made  by  Swami  Vivekananda  at  the  Chicago 
Parliament  of  Religions.  For  India  herself,  this  short  address 
forms  as  it  were  a  brief  Charter  of  Enfranchisement.  Through 
him  Hinduism  became  conscious  of  its  unity. 

Prof.  Radhakrishnan's  exposition  of  Hinduism  as  embodied 
in  his  Upton  Lectures  is  the  second  attempt,  so  far  as  we 
know,  at  formulating  Hinduism  as  a  unitary  synthesis.  It  is 
this  fact  that  attaches  special  value  to  his  brilliant  lectures. 
We  Hindus  urgently  require  to  -feel,  truly  and  correctly  and 
understand  properly.  Prof.  Radhakrishnan's  The  Hindu  View 
of  Life  will  help  us  greatly  in  that  understanding.  We 
specially  recommend  this  book  to  all,  because  we  find  that 
almost  all  the  ideas  contained  in  it  are  identical  with  those  of 
Swami  Vivekananda. 


A  0AY  WITH  RAMKRISHNA  PARAMHANSA 

BY  NAGENDRANAm  G0PXA 


In  1881  Keshub  Chandra  Sen,  accompanied  by  a  fairly 
large  party,  went  on  board  a  steam  yacht  belonging  to  his 
son-in-law,  Maharaja  Nripendra  Harayan  Bhup  of  Kuch  Behar, 
to  Dakshineswar  to  meet  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa.  I  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  be  included  in  that  party.  We  did  not  land, 
but  the  Paramhansa,  accompanied  by  his  txephew  Hriday,  wfco 
brought  a  basket  of  parched  rice  (  *sjffe  )  and  some  sandesh 
ns>  boarded  tne  ^earner  which  steamed  up  the  river  towards 
'  The  Par^nfttansa  was  wearing  a  red-bordered  &h&ti 
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and  a  shirt  which  was  not  buttoned.  We  all  stood  up  as  he 
came  on  board  and  Keshub  took  the  Paramhansa  by  the  hand 
and  made  him  sit  close  to  him.  Keshub  then  beckoned  to  me 
to  come  and  sit  near  them  and  I  sat  down  almost  touching  their 
feet.  "The  Paramhansa  was  dark-complexioned,  kept  a  beard, 
and  his  eyes  never  opened  very  wide  and  were  introspective. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  slender  almost  to  leanness  and  very 
frail-looking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  an  exceptionally 
nervous  temperament,  and  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  physical  pain.  He  spoke  with  a  very  slight  but 
charming  stammer  in  very  plain  Bengali,  mixing  the  two  "yous" 
(  ^rftf^1  an<i  ljf*0  frequently.  All  the  talking  was  practically 
done  by  the  Paramhansa,  and  the  rest,  including  Keshub 
himself,  were  respectful  and  eager  listeners.  It  is  now  more 
than  forty-five  years  ago  that  this  happened  and  yet  almost 
everything  that  the  Paramhansa  said  is  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  memory.  I  have  never  heard  any  other  man  speak  as  he 
did.  It  was  an  unbroken  flow  of  profound  spiritual  truths  and 
experiences  welling  up  from  the  perennial  spring  of  his  own 
devotion  and  wisdom.  The  similes  and  metaphors*  the  apt 
illustrations,  were  as  striking  as  they  were  original.  At  times 
as  he  spoke  he  would  draw  a  little  closer  to  Keshub  until  part 
of  his  body  was  unconsciously  resting  in  Keshub' s  lap,  but 
Keshub  sat  perfectly  still  and  made  no  movement  to  withdraw 
himself. 

After  he  had  sat  down  the  Paramhansa  glanced  round  him 
and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  company  sitting  around  by 
saying,  «CT*t  C*K  !  C3*f  *R  *f&*n^fl  0»M  !  (Good,  good  :  They 
have  all  good  large  eyes.)"  Then  he  peered  at  a  young  man 
wearing  English  clothes  and  sitting  at  a  distance  on  a  capstan. 
*<8f3f  <7F  f  $r^  aFTfapf  STfc^T  OT*rfi  I  (Wll(:>  is  that?  He  looks  like 
a  Saheb.)"  Keshub  smilingly  explained  that  it  was  a  young 
Bengali  who-  had  just  returned  from  England.  The  Param- 
hansa laughed,  ^stt,  <J5?  ."-^tTt,  TfEPl  <5Prxt*r  '^S  ^Z3  f%  f|  t 
(That's  right.  One  feels  afraid  of  a  Saheb.)"  The  young  man 
was  Kumar  Gajendra  Narayan  of  Kuch  Behar,  who  shortly 
afterwards  married  Keshub's  second  daughter.  The  next 
moment  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  people  present  and  began  to 
speak  of  the  various  ways  in  which  he  used  to  perform  his 
sadhana.  "Sometimes  I  would  fancy  myself  the  Brahminy 
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duck  calling  for  its  mate.    (  *3ff  fsjf  ' 

1%^  0^<F  31  *FI^/5^0*  There  is  a  poetic  tradition 
Sanscrit  that  the  male  and  female  of  a  brace  of  Brahmiriy  ducks 
spend  the  night  on  the  opposite  shores  of  a  river  and  keep 
calling  to  each  other.  Again,  "I  would  be  the  kitten  calling 
for  the  mother  cat  and  there  would  be  the  response  of  the 
mother.  (  &ttfH  ^J^sf-f^  <^  C*R  *fff%  CWt*T  ^p^  ^OT^  I  Y 
After  speaking  in  this  strain  for  some  time  he  suddenly  pulled 
himself  up  and  said  with  the  smile  of  a  child,  ^sff^  ^fwff^,  C^lt^faf 
3TW*rRf  vft  ^sfj  -zf&fps  (?f*?  i  (Everything  about  secret  sadhatiw 
should  not  be  told.)"  He  explained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  in  language  the  ecstasy  of  divine  communion  when 
the  human  soul  loses  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  deity. 
Then  he  looked  at  some  of  the  faces  around  him  and  spoke  at 
leiigth  on  the  indications  of  character  by  physiognomy.  Every 
feature  of  the  human  face  was  expressive  of  some  particular 
trait  of  character.  The  eyes  were  the  most  important,  but  all 
other  featums,  the  forehead,  the  ears,  the  fiose,  the  lips  and 
the  teeth  were  helpful  iii  the  reading  of  character.  And  so  the 
marvellous  monologue  went  on  until  the  Paramharisa  began  to 
s£eak  of  the  Nitakafa  (fofmless)  Brahman. 
' 


tntanifesiation  of  the  Formless  t  as  to  'be 

realised,)  "  He  repeated  the  word  Nirakara  two  or  three  titaes 
atftcf  tHen  quietly  passed  into  $arkadhi  as  the  diver  slips  into 
the  fathomless  deep.  While  the  Paramhansa  remained  tiricofc 
setotaS  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  explained  that  recently  there  had 
beeri  some  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Paramhansa 
abtftit  the  Nirakara^  Brahman  and  the  Paramhansa  appeared  to- 
be  profoundly  moVed. 

We  intently  watched  Ramkrishna  Paramhansa  in  samadki. 
T&e  t^terfe  bedt  telaxed  and  then  became  slightly  rigid.  There 
was  no  twitching  of  the  muscles  or  nerves,  no  movement  of  any 
limb.  Both  his  hands  lay  in  his  lap  with  the  fingers  lightly 
interlocked.  The  sitting  posture  of  the  body  (  <®TW  )  was. 
bu't  attsottiely  fabddbleds.  The  facfe  was  slightly  tilted  up 
tt  repb^e.  Ttt  ejre^  Were  n&&f  fciit  tibt  wholly  closed. 
et«telb  Were  net  ftttttM-  up  «  ^t&er^l^e  defleeftea,  biit 
Weire  fi±e5  ttfift  cMEH^rea  ad  me^t^  o^  obter  dbt^fe  to 


i^hite  tteth. 
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sbmething  in  that  wonderful  smile  which  no  photograph  was 
ever  able  to  reproduce. 

We  gazed  in  silence  for  several  minutes  at  the  motionless 
form  of  the  Paramhansa  and  then  Trailokya  Nath  Sanyal,  the 
singing  apostle  of  Keshiib-  Chunder  Sen's  church,  sang  a  hymn 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum  and  cymbals  (c^tl^f  ^R^t^T-l) 
As  the  music  swelled  in  volume  the  Faramhansa  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  aroomd  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  strange  place. 
The  music  stopped.  .The  Paramhansa  looking  at  us  said; 
*t#n  *R 'Wffl  T  <who  are  these  People?)"  AsiA  then  ^he 
vigorously  slapped  the  top  of  his  head  several  times,  and  cried 
but,  "ret^lj  ffCTTt!(Go  down,  go  down!)"  No  one  made 
any  mention  of  the  trance.  The  Paramhansa  became  fully  con- 
scious arid  sang  in  a  pleasant  voice,  'a*jrf*ri  Tl  fV  ^f  ^T^C^> 
^^^fV%^^I^f  !  (What  a  wonderful  machine  Kali  the 
Mother  has  made  !)5> 'After  the  song  the  Paramhansa  gave 
a  luminous  exposition  as  to  how  this  voice  should  be  trained  to 
singing  and  the  characteristics  of  a  good  voice. 

It  was  fairly  late  in  the  evening  When  we  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta after  landing  the  Paramhansa  at  Dakshiiieswar.* 
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The  Calcutta  University 
INTRODUCTORY 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  time  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Asramas*  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  there  were, 
in  the  pre-Biiddhistic  period,  people  who  lived  in  the  forests, 
either  alone  or  in  groups,  and  practised  meditation,  accom- 
panied at  times  with  the  extreme  forms  of  mortifications*  with 
the  object  of  attaining  complete  bliss  by  merging  their  self  in 
the  Brahman. 

Those  whd  lived  in  solitude,— in  caves  or  under  trees—- 
may be  called  Hermits  ;f  but  those,  who  lived  in  groups  in 

*jfexti-acted  frdm  the  writeir^  ^ftlcle  on  (<Sbme  Celebrities"  in  the 

Mav  number  of  the  Modern  Review. 
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hermitages  specially  erected  for  them  by  kings  or  laymen  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  may  be  called  Cenobites  living 
in  community.  The  cenobites,  though  not  governed  by  a  set 
of  codified  rules,  had  to  follow  well-established  usages  for  dwell- 
ing in  such  a  society  of  their  own,  accepting  as  final  ^the 
Guru's  dictates  or  decisions  in  cases  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Instances  of  such  hermitages  (e.g.  those  of  Visvamitra,  Kanva, 
etc.)  abound  in  the  Epics  and  the  Jatakas.  Two  such  hermit- 
ages are  referred  to  in  the  Buddhist  works,  viz.,  those  of  Arada 
and  Rudraka,  where  Gotama  received  his  first  spiritual 
training. 

Similar  to  these  but  not  identical  were  some  asramas  or 
centres  of  learning  situated  not  very  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  These  asramas  generally  owed  their  existence  to  the 
grants  of  lands  made  by  kings  or  rich  people.  Each  asrama 
was  under  a  pontiff  whose  function  was  to  teach  the  pupils 
under  him.  These  pontiffs  often  served  as  high-priests  or 
spiritual  advisers  of  kings  when  occasions  arose  and  the  dis- 
ciples trained  up  by  them  were  also  probably  meant  for  per- 
forming the  same  function  among  householders.  Many 
instances  of  this  type  of  asramas  are  found  in  the  Nikayas  e.g. 
those  of  ICutadanta,  Sonadanda,  etc. 

Another  type  of  i-eligieux  that  seems  to  have  become 
popular  in  the  pre-Buddhistic  period  is  the  Parivmjaka.  We 
hear  of  Car  okas  mentioned  in  the  earlier  books  but  their  prin- 
cipal mission  was  to  learn  the  various  usages,  religious  beliefs, 
etc.,  current  in  the  different  countries  for  giving  a  finishing 
touch  to  their  education.  The  Pari-vr&j&kas  seem  to  have  been 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Carakas  in  the  6th  century 
B.  C.  They  however  laid  much  emphasis  on  the  discussions 
of  religious  and  philosophical  subjects  with  those  teachers 
whom  they  came  across,  keeping  their  minds  open,  for  the 
reception  of  new  light  from  the  discussions. J  The  Pan- 

*  For  which  vide  Deussen's  Philosophy  of  the  Vpanishads. 

f  Buddhist  India,  pp.   140  ft. 

3:  See  /  A.  S.  B,,  Vol.  XXI,  1925— Dr.  B.  C.  £aw  on  "Gautama 
Buddha  and  the  Parivrajakas."  It  is  a  useful  collection  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Parivrajakas  with  Buddha  found  in  the  Buddhist  works. 
Dr,  I/aw  divides  the  Parivrajakas  into  two  classes,  brahmana  par> 
vrajafcas  and  armatitthiya  parivrajakas,  without,  however,  substan- 
tiating' it  ^by  evidences  which  he  had  collected  at  great  pains.  The 
ba^mentton  of  annatitthiy^  parivjrajaka  in  the  Sam.  Nik.,  n  p.  IIQ 
does  not  warrant  such  an  inference. 
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vrajakas  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  (i)  those  who 
roamed  about  singly  to  satisfy  their  own  curiosity  or  craving 
for  knowledge,  and  (2)  those  who  wandered  about  in  groups 
and  recognised  a  leader.  It  seems  that  the  Parivrajakas  had 
no-  Definite  religious  or  philosophical  do-gmas  or  doctrines 
followed  by  them  as  a  class.  They  kept  an  open  mind  and 
were  ready  to  accept  what  they  looked  upon  as  truths  as  the 
result  of  their  discussions  with  religious  teachers  or  their 
disciples  holding  different  views. 

Allied  to  these  was  another  class  of  religieux  who  had  a 
definite  set  of  religious  views  and  disciplinary  rules,  wore  a 
particular  kind  of  dress,  and  some  of  them  bore  a  distinctive 
symbol.  They  wandered  about  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher.  Some  of  the  groups  had  fixed  localities  where  they 
stayed  during  the  rains.  Religious  orders  like  these  were 
found  among  the  brahmanas  as  also  among  the  non-brahmanas, 
e.g.,  Aviruddhakas,  Jatilas,  Tedandikas,  etc.  (Rhys  Davids' 
Buddhist  India,  p.  145.) 

To  these  types  of  religious  orders  belonged  the  Jainas,  the 
Ajivikas,  the  Buddhists,  etc.  When  these  orders  grew  suffi- 
ciently large,  it  became  necessary  to  draw  up  rules  for  their 
discipline,  and  thus  the  Jainas  had  their  Acaranga  Sutra,  the 
Buddhists  their  Vinaya  Pitaka. 

BUDDHIST    ORDER 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Buddhist  bhikkhus  were  at  the 
beginning  only  parivrajakas  leaiding  a  wandering  life.  The 
band  of  disciples  who  gathered  round  Buddha  formed  a 
fraternity  with  a  common  mode  of  living,  and  wearing  a 
uniform  garb.  Up  to  the  time  of  Buddha's  acceptance  of  the 
Veluvana  garden  offered  by  Bimbisara,  the  bhikkhus  had  been 
leading  an  eremitic  life.  They  lived  in  grottoes,  caves,  or 
tinder  trees.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  lay.4evotees  wlio 
wanted  to  express  their  devotion  through  gifts  of  houses  to 
be  used  as  monasteries  by  the  bhikkhus  brought  abont  the 
acceptance  of  such  gifts  by  Buddhst  and  his  disciples.  As 
Buddha  did  not  share  with  the  contemporary  teachers  their 
extreme  views  regarding  the  physical  discipline  of  monks,  he 
allowed  his  disciples  to  live  in  monasteries  ;  but  to  guard 
against  the  bhikkhus  drifting  into  luxury  he  gradually  laid 
'. --••.•  3. :••;.'•.  .  .-..'  .  '  '.  '  ''  ••  '  -'.  •  ••••.  •  '  '  •  '  •'  " 
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down  elaborate  rules  regarding  the  construction  of  the  monas- 
tery and  the  manner  of  using  same.  It  should  not  however 
be  supposed  that  because  Buddha  sanctioned  a  monastic  life, 
he  discountenanced  the  mode  of  living  as  a  hermit.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  him  extolling  it  and.  commending0  the 
dhutanga*-  precepts  to  those  who  preferred  them  to  an  easier 
mode  of  life.  The  gathas  of  Theras  and  Theris  are  replete 
with  expressions  of  ecstasies  felt  by  the  monks  and  nuns  in 
their  meditation  in  forests  and  secluded  places  or  on  river 
banks  which  they  loved  more  than  the  cloisters.  The  bhik- 
khus  who  lived  in  monasteries  had  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty 
and  chastity.  Mortifications  in  moderate  forms  and  love  of 
solitude  were  always  in  evidence  among  the  Buddhist  monks, 
but  work  whether  manual  or  intellectual  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood was  wholly  eschewed  in  the  Buddhist  monastic  life. 
The  only  work  that  the  bhikkhus  had  to  do  was  to  strive  for 
his  own  spiritual  culture  and  preach  the  religion  among  the 
people  at  large.  But  here  it  should  be  noted  that  by  eschewing 
works  the  Buddhist  monks  were  not  leading  idle  lives.  The 
spiritual  exercises  and  self-culture  demanded  so  much  of  their 
energy,  perseverance  and  labour  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  them  to  give  any  attention  to  social  or  philanthropic  work 
or  the  earning  of  their  own  livelihood  which  has  come  to  be 
compulsory  in  some  of  the  Christian  monastic  systems. 


BUDDHIST  ECCI/BSIASTlCAIy  I/AWS 

The  large  number  of  disciplinary  rules  that  have  been 
embodied  in  the  five  volumes  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  (Olden- 
berg's  edition)  is  evidently  not  the  accumulation  of  a  year  or 
a  decade  but  of  one  or  two  centuries,  and  the  formulation  of 

*The  thirteen  dhutangas  WQ^'Pamsukulika  (using  dress  made  of 
rags  taken  from  a  dust  or  refuge  heap);  Tecivarlka  (not  possessing 
more  than  three  robes  at  a  time) ;  Pindapatika  (living  on  food  obtained 
by  begging  from  door  to  door) ;  Sapadana-carika  (proceeding  from  door 
feff °y  !7\due,  or-der  wheBL  beg£ing)  S  Bkasanika  (eating  at  one  sitting) ; 

IkK  /  f (6at^  -fr°m  Pf  one  begf^  ^  «*)  f  KhalufaccK^ 
bhc ittika  (not  partaking  of  food  already  refused  and  superluous) ; 
Aramtaka  (living  as  a  hermit  in  the  woods) ;  Rnkkhamulika  (residing 
at  tfte  foot  of  a  tree) ;  Abbhokasika  (living  in  «'an  otxsn  spa^e*) ; 
oar  near  a  cemetery) ;  Tatkasanthatika  (not  spread- 


ving  anaa    not    prea- 

hSI?    S^    Wher*   °£e    fcwew    to    be)  ;    Nesatfoka    ('always 
'****    1        '*"*   of 


-ms       anu, 
marked  -"-i—  *  4have    be«n   slightly    altered  from 
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these  rules  was  not  the  work  of  Buddha  alone  but  of  a  large 
number  of  experienced  monks  of  successive  generations.  A 
glance  at  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  will  show  that  Buddha  actually 
laid  down  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples  but  they 
were  too  inadequate  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements  of  an 
organization  which  was  growing  steadily,  When  this 
organization  became  very  large  some  time  after  Buddha's 
demise  several  monks  evinced  a  tendency  to  twist  the  sense 
x>f  these  rules  to  suit  their  own  opinion,  whim  or  convenience. 
Moreover  new  circumstances  not  anticipated  by  the  original 
framers  of  the  rules  made  it  imperative  that  additions  should 
be  made  to  the  code  for  the  guidance  of  the  monks  in  such 
circumstances.  The  existence  of  the  commentary  called 
Vibhanga  on  the  rules  ensured  the  utmost  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  their  application  ;  for  the  commentary  deals  not  only 
with  the  offences  that  fell  naturally  within  their  scope  but 
also  with  those  offences  to  which  the  rules  might  be  extended 
by  reason  of  their  similarity  to  those  that  prima  facie  come 
within  their  jurisdiction.  L,et  us  now  have  a  glance  at  the 
various  divisions  of  the  disciplinary  code  of  the  Buddhist 
monks  : 

i)  Pafiimokkha-Suita  :  It  contains  about  227  (originally 
150)  suttas,  enumerating  in  a  classified  form  the  offences  that 
a  bhikkhu  is  likely  to  commit  and  the  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  for  them.  The  suttas  have  been  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offences  e.g. 

(a)  Parajika*  for  adultery,  theft,  etc, 

(b)  Samghadisesa*  for  touching  a  woman,  bringing  a  false 
charge  against  a  bhikkhu  and  so  forth. 

Aniyata  dhamma. 

(c)  Nissasgiyam  Pacittiyam  for  disobeying  the  rules  as  to 
the  use  of  robes,  for  appropriating  the  gifts  given  to  a  sangha, 
and  so  forth, 

(d)  Pacitiiya    for    speaking   falsehood,    slandering,    digging 
earth,   going  with  a  bhikkhuni  along  the  same  path,  etc. 

(e)  Patidesamiya  for  taking  food  not  properly  offered. 

*  The  two  terms  Parajika  and  Samghadisesa  do  not,  in  fact,  denote 
-any  sort  of  punishment.  They  are  two  classes  of  offences,  punishment 
for  the  former  being  'exclusion  from  communion*  and  that  for  the 
latter  'Manatta'  or  such  other  as  detailed  in  the  Cullavagga,  II 
-(See  infra.) 
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(/)  SekMya.— This  portion  in  fact  enumerates  the  sikkhas 
which  a  inonk  should  follow  in  his  daily  life,  e.g.  not  to  make 
any  'sound  when  taking  any  food,  nor  to  commit  nuisance  in 
water,  and 'so  forth.  r 

(g)  Adhikaranasamatha.  (See  also  Kern's  Manual,, 
pp.  85-8.) 

These  rules  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  bhikkhunis. 
There  are  however  a  few  additional  rules  framed  specially  for 
the  nuns. 

2)  Suttfa-iibhariga :     It  comprises    the    third     and     fourth 
volumes  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka   (Oldenberg's  edition).     It  is  a 
commentary  on  the  sutras  of  the  Patimokkha  in  the  style  of  an 
Atthakatha.     Each  vibhanga  first  relates  the  occasion,  real  or 
imaginary, which  led  to  the  framing  of  a  rule  and  then  gives 
a  tika  explaining  each  word  of  the  sutra.    The  most  important 
'feature  of  this  •commentary  is  that  it  gives    like     a    modern 
annotated   law-book   all    possible    interpretations   of    the    text 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
wording  of  the  sutras,  citing  at  the  same  time  instances  of  the 
transgressions  that  come  within  the  rule  or  form  exceptions. 

3)  'Khandkakas      (Mahavagga     and     Cullavagga)  :     These 
constitute '  the  first  two  volumes  of  Oldenberg's  Vinaya  Pitaka, 

(i)  The 'Mahavagga:  The  object  of  the  Mahavagga  is  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  time  of  enlightenment 
of  the  teacher  up  to  the  end  of  his  career  with  special  reference 
to  the  framing  of  the  rules  of  conduct  mentioning  the  circum- 
stances in  which  and  the  place  where  a  particular  rule  was 
framect  The  Mahavagga  in  its  original  shape  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  underlying  object  referred  to  above,  though  many 
anecdotes  from  which  new  rules  have  been  deduced  were 
gradually  introduced  in  later  times  till  the  present  dimension 
of  the  book  was  reached.  The  work  is  essentially  a  collection 
of  stories  (fictitious  or  based  upon  facts)  connected  with  the 
life  of  the  teacher.  They  described  the  incidents  which  served 
as  the  occasions  for  the  formulation  of  fresh  rules,  e.g.  the 
ftory  of  the  conversion  of  Rahula  by  Buddha  without  the 
tepwkdge  of  Suddhbdam  or  Rahula's  mother  has  served  as 
the  otigik  of  the  rule ''that  'no  one  is  to  be  ordained  without 
the  pettnissio&  of  his  parents.'  The  Mahavagga  gives  "a 
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detailed  and  connected  account,  of  a  person's  admission  into 
the  Sangha  ;  of  the  ceremony  of  Uposatha  ;  of  the  annuajly 
repurring  observances  connected with  ttje  beginning  and  end 
of  the  rainy  season— -and .  of  miscellaneous  details  r^garding^  t^ 
medicaments,  food*  dress,  and  dwelling  places/*  (S,  B,  !£. 
XIJI,  p.  xix.)  It  devotes  also  a  chapter  to  the  " validity  and 
invalidity  of  formal  acts  of  the  Sangha"  and  another  chapter 
to  the  schisms  in  the- Satigha. 

(ii)  The  Culla-vagga  :  The  prefix  "Culla"  does  not  bear 
here  the  literal  sense  "small"  or .  ' 'minor. "•  It  is  in  fact  a 
supplement  to  the  Makavagga  and  the  Sutta^'vibh&nga,  and 
is  as  important  as  the  Makawagga.  It  was  composed-  at  a  time 
after  the  holding  of  the  second  council.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  subject-matter  of  Chapter  I-IV  and  IX  outlined  below 
that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  supplement  to  the  Sutta- 
•vibkangct:—(Ch>  I)  Nature  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments ;  (Ch.  II)  rules  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  a  bhikkhu 
found  guilty  of  a  Sanghadisesa  offence  and  (Ch.  Ill)  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  is  to  be  rehabilitated  ;  (Ch.  TV)  qutstions 
which  are  to  be  settled  by  a  chapter  of  monks  as  well  as  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  chapter;  and  (Ch.  IX)  the 
essentials  regarding  the  sitting  of  a,  Patimokkha  assembly. 
The  remaining  portion  treats  of  topics  allied  to  those  dwelt  on 
in  the  Kh&ndkakcis  viz.,  (Ch.  V)  ' 'Miscellaneous  details  regard- 
ing the  daily  life  of  bhikkhus"  ;  (Ch.  VI)  rules  regarding  the 
utilization  of  edifices  and  furniture,  and  the  choice  of  places 
for  sleeping  ;  (Ch.  VIII)  rules  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
incoming  or  outgoing  monks,  or  monks  living  in  the  forests 
and  so  forth  ;  and  (Ch.  X)  history  of  the  institution  of  the  order 
of  nuns,  and  of  some  rules  relating  thereto.  The  last  two 
chapters  dwelling  on  the  two  councils  are  evidently  later  addi- 
tions necessitated  by  the  breach  of  some  of  the  Vinaya  rules  j 
made  by  the  Vajjian  monks  of  Vesali. 

4)  Pcwi'vara :  It  is  a  manual  compiled  to  serve  as  an  aid 
to  the  memory  remembering  the  large  number  of  intricate  rules 
governing  the  lif$  of  a  monk.  Its4  usefulness  becomes  apparent 
if  013^  takes  into*  account  the  arduous  duties  thaft  the  chairman 
of  an  asseinibly  of  monks  has  to  perform,  yiz.,  bringing  up  a 
<3^&tiof?.  in  a  proper  manner,  answering  the  objections  made 
Iby  any  member  of  th^  assembly,  deciding  whether  a  certain 
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question   falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly   or  not,, 
and  so  forth. 

Lastly,  though  the  Vinaya  in  four  divisions  as  explained 
above  comprises  the  whole  disciplinary  code  of  the  Buddhist 
monks,  two  or  three  more  books  have  been  added  to  this  class. 
They  are  Mulasikkha  and  Khuddasikklia  (written  in  Ceylon) 
containing"  the  epitome  of  the  Vinaya;  Dvetnatiha  comprising- 
the  Bhikkhupatimokkha  and  Bhikkhunipathnokkha  ;  Kan- 
khavitarani  being"  a  commentary  on  the  Patimokkha  ;  and  the 
Kammawaca.  The  last-mentioned  work,  though  really  merged 
in  the  MV.  (I.  76.  3  to  I,  78.  5)  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  has  come 
to  be  treated  as  a  separate  independent  book  containing  the 
formularies  for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  formal  acts  cf 
the  Sangha,  like  initiation. 


"THE  CLOUD-MESSENGER"  AT  CUBA 

BY  DHAN  GOPAI,  MUKERJI 

When  Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
after  Ms  fateful  journey  from  Spain  he  was  sure  that  he  had 
reached  India.  Even  to  his  dying  day  the  great  navigator 
held  to  that  belief.  He  never  knew  that  instead  of  India  he  had 
found  America. 

But  what  is  relevant  here  is  the  fact  that  Cuba  gives  a 
thrill  to  any  one  from  Hindusthan  when  he  lands  here.  He 
feels  in  this  port  of  Habana,  which  is  a  haven,  that  to  the  East 
and  the  West  this  place  is  of  sacred  memory.  Here  the  West 
sought  and  imagined  that  it  found  the  East,  I  feel  as  if  I  also 
found  the  East  here.  Ever  since  I  left  India  sixteen  years  ago 
I  am  forever  seeking,  not  the  Occident,  but  the  Orient.  Not 
facts  but  romance.  Shall  I  ever  find  it  Outside  of  India  ? 

Cuba  once  was  ruled  from  Spain  for  the  Spaniards,     Now 
it  is  free  but  most  of  its  business  is  mortgaged  to  American* 
men.    In  fact  the  influence  of  America  is  paramount. 
is  very  little  of  the  East  here.     If?  is  so  efficient  and  so 
-taeastern.       Compared    with    Cuba    Spain    is    the 
Oriebt.  '  There  in  S$»ain  machine  civilisation 
ii -yet,    Thete  <*ven  now  cows,  mules, 
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and  donkeys  are  constant  companions  and  helpers  of  men.  In 
the  streets  the  song  of  the  toiler  punctuates  the  relative  move- 
ment of  men  and  masses.  There  the  national  arts  have  survived. 
Spain  has  not  lost  all  her  unique  handicrafts.  Her  past  is 
still  with  her  as  the  Spaniard  is  a  great  conservator.  He  is 
of  Europe  and  the  old  World.  On  the  contrary  the  Cuban  is 
not  a  conservative  Kuropean.  He  is  an  American.  He  is 
caught  in  the  vortex  of  the  New  World  and  its  vivid  energy. 
Repose  there  is  none  though  sloth  is  plentiful.  And  yet  every 
now  and  then  one  glimpses  a  face  full  of  spiritual  repose  and 
physical  vigour.  There  goes  an  artist!  Here  passes  a  man 
in  white  flannels  very  athletic  but  how  keen-looking:  surely 
he  is  a  scholar. 

The  truth  to  tell,  these  Cubans  are  like  other  races  made  up 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  groups.  No  use  generalising  about 
them. 

These  yellow  houses  are  very  much  like  Indian  houses,  the 
emerald  sea  laughing  at  their  feet  baring  its  white  teeth.  All 
give  one  an  impression  of  beauty.  But  beyond  beauty  there  is 
something  else— the  nostalgia  it  gives  one  for  the  sumptuous 
East.  One's  soul  yearn&vfor  it. 

I  feel  like  the  Yaksha  in  Megha»Dutam.  I  want  to  go 
to  Alakd.  And  to  my  utter  amazement  I  find  that  there  has 
been  a  splendid  Cuban  scholar  who  spent  his  time  reading 
Kalidasa  and  translating  him  into  his  native  tongue — Spanish. 
He  loved  the  Megha,  (jdta  vanish  bhivvancMidit6)  whom  Kalidasa 
has  immortalised. 

That  Spanish  translator,  the  Cuban  Francisco  Mateo  de 
Acosta,  loved  "The  Cloud-Messenger"  so  that  he  wrote  the 
Sanskrit  out  with  his  own  hand  on  one  side  of  the  parchment 
leaf  and  the  translation  on  the  other ;  so  on  till  all  the  stanzas 
and  their  strong  translation  were  set  like  jewels.  No  doubt 
about  De  Acosta's  jewelry-— he  wrote  each  letter  with  as  much 
care  as  a  cutter  cuts  a  diamond. 

"What  pains  and  how  much  time  it  consumed  1"  people 
exclaim.  But  they  forget  that  to  De  Acosta  the  task  was  no 
pain  and  the  time  spent  was  the  supremest  form  of  pleasure  ; 
for  he  was  tasting  Kdvydmrita.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not 
many  men  like  him  in  this  world  to-day. 

Why  did  he  work  at  the  Megka-Dutam?    I  am  told  that 
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'  all  his  life  he  felt  a  homesickness  for  the  Orient;  Like  Kalidasa's 
Yaksfta  he  felt  a  longing  for  Alakd.  And  since  he  could  not 
go  there  he  read y  reread  and  translated  the  " Cloud-Messenger. " 
That  poem  bore  him  over  the  impassable  distance  of  time,  place 
and  race.  It  carried  him  into  the  very  heart  of  Beauty.  It 
set  him  at  the  table  of  the  Gods  and  for  a  moment  through  "the 
witchery  of  Sanskrit  lie  became  an  Amritasya  Putra.  No  more 
was  he  a  Mleccha  but  a  Brahmin  among  Brahmins.  By  work- 
ing at  the  "Cloud- Messenger"  he  "trod  the  diamond  path  of 
the  sun* *  and  that  way  travelled  to  India's  shores  tamala-tali~ 
vanaraji-neela."  He  frustrated  fate  through  the  means  of 
po£try. 

To-day  sitting  in  De  Acosta's  country  and  dreaming  over 
the  manuscripts  he  has  left  behind— they  should  be  acquired  by 
a  Museum  in  India — I  too  am  sinking  into  a  nostalgia  for  the 
shores  that  Columbus  set  out  to  discover.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  waking  from  the  enchantment  that  Bharata-mdta  puts  on 
some  people.  Columbus  surely  died  in  the  spell.  He  wanted 
India  so  badly  that  Cuba  he  accepted  in  her  name. 

I  am  naive  enough  to  say  that  I  am  glad  of  the  fact  that 
I  came  to  Habana.  It  has  renewed  my  homesickness  for  the 
East.  Than  that  there  is  no  higher  praise  that  an  Indian  can 
give  to  any  country.  And  some  day  I  hope  many  Indian 
scholars  and  Sannyasins  will  come  hither  bringing  the  Cubans  a 
direct  message  from  the  wisdom-land  of  India,  In  this  age  of 
restless  and  meaningless  living  She  holds  the  message  thai  will 
•end  all  our  strife.  When  will  India  send  out  her  messengers  of 
peace  and'  brotherhood  ?* 

*  EDITOR'S*  NOTES  : 

Yaksha,  Megha-dutam,  Alakd,  Megha— The  Megha-dutam  or  "The 
Cloud-Messenger"  is  one  of  the  famous  poems  of  Ralidasa,  in  which  a 
Yttksha,  a  semi-divine  supernatural  being,  being  banished  for  one  year 
from  his  celestial  place  of  abode,  Alakfr,  is  supposed  to  send  from  his 
home  of  exile  in  the  Chitrakuta  mountain,  messages  to  his  forlorn  wife 
on  the  approach  of  the  r^iny  season  through  a  new-formed  megha  or 
cloud, 

fdta*  -uamsd  bhuvana-viditg — "born   in    a  family   famous    in   all  the 
rld." 

K'dvydmrifQ,— "the  nectar  of  poetry. " 
"an  nnaclean  foreigner." 
i  putr a,— "child  of  Immortality." 

*^U.mi-vanWQf]i~n$el'&~-t  looking  bine    (from  afar)  on  account  of 
being  covered  with  forest©  of  tam&la  and  Mi  trees  " 
KltA^'F'**— "Mother  India." 


AWAKE!     AWAKE! 

BY   SWAMI  VlMUKTANANBA 

•»  '  '••'....'' 

What  is  the  true  character  of  what  we  call  the  universe? 
Is  it  real  or  unreal?  If  real,  then  in  what  sense? 

All  agree  that  the  world  cannot  be  real  in  the  absolute 
sense.  Its  existence  is  only  relative.  But  in  the  determination 
-of '.the  degree  of  relativity,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  consider  it  illusory,  dream-like.  Others  allow  it  a  greater 
reality.  Which  is  the  true  view? 

Hindu  philosophers  have  admitted  three  gradations  of 
existence.  Pdramdrthika  or  absolute,  Vyavah&rika  or  pheno- 
menal and  Prdtibhashika  or  illusory.  The  world  according  to 
some  has  the  vyavaharika  reality,  according  to  others  only 
pratibhashika  reality.  x 

Sri  Ramakrishna  sometimes  said  to  his  disciples  that  to  the 
Jnani,  the  waking  and  the  dream  states  are  equal.  That  is 
to  say,  the  world  also  appears  to  the  knowing  one  to  be  as 
unsubstantial  and  illusory  as  the  dream  appears  to  us.  And  he 
told  the  following  story  to  illustrate  his  point :  There  w#s  once 
a  farmer  who'  Ead  only  one  son  whom  he  loved  dearly.  One  day 
while  he  was  tilling  his  field,  word  was  brought  to  him  that  his 
son  had  fallen  ill  of  cholera  and  that  he  must  hurry  home. 
But  the  farmer  went  on  tilling  unperturbed.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  home  and  found  that  his  sou  was  dead  and  his 
wife  was  lamenting  bitterly.  This  also  did  not  move  him.  He 
went  on  as  if  nothing-  had  happened.  The  bereaved  mother 
felt  this  apathy  of  her  husband  very  deeply  and  complained  of 
his  hard-heartedness.  At  that  the  farmer  said:  "My  dear, 
the  night  before  our  son  died,  I  dreamt  a  dream  in  which  I  saw 
that  I  had  been  the  king  of  a  vast  dominion,  and  father  of  seven 
princes  all  of  whom  grew  manly  and  accomplished.  And  then 
suddenly  I  awoke  from  my  dream.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  grieve  for  this  one  son  or  those  seven  sons." 

Among  Vedantic  philosophers,  Gaudap&da  has  taken  this 
extreme  view  in  his  Mandukya^-karika.  He  also  considers  that 
the  waking  state  in  which  we  experience  the  world  is  as  unsub- 
stantial as  our  dream  state. 
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Gaudapada  begins  by  demonstrating  the  unreality  of 
dreams.  Of  course  the  illusory  character  of  a  dream  does  not 
require  much  to  be  proved,— it  is  so  obvious.  This  is  what 
Gaudapada  says : 

"The  wise  declare  the  tmsubstantiality  of  all  that  is  seen 
in  dream,  it  being  all  within  the  body,  on  account  of  its  par- 
taking of  the  subtle.  Nor  does  the  seer  of  the  dream  see  distant 
places  by  going  out  to  them,  for  the  time  taken  up  does  in  no 
way  appear  to  be  long  (nor  is  there  any  relation  with  space)  ;, 
nor  does  the  dreamer,  on  being  awake,  find  himself  in  the  place, 
(of  .his  dream). "'  (This  and  other  quotations  from  Gaudapada. 
are  taken  from  Dvidevi's  Translation.) 

That  is  to  say,  dreams  have  no  actual  time  and  space  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  have  them.  Time  and  space  as  per- 
ceived in  dreams  are  illusory,  non-existent.  So  also  causality. 
We  well  know  how  causal  relations  of  the  dreamland  appear, 
absurd  on  our  waking  up. 

Our  waking  experiences  are  woven  on  the  web  of  time, 
space  and  causality.  Are  they  also  as  unreal  as  the  time,  space 
and  causality  of  the  dream  experience  ?  Gaudapada  asserts  that 
we  have  no  real  and  valid  reasons  to  think  that  our  waking 
experiences  are  in  any  way  different  from  dream  experiences.  So 
he  says: 

"As  in  dream,  so  in  waking,  the  objects  seen  are  unsub- 
stantial, though  the  two  differ  by  the  one  being  internal  arid 
subtle,  and  the  other  external  and  gross.  The  wise  regard  the 
wakeful  as  well  as  the  dreaming  condition  as  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  of  the  objective  experience  in  either,, 
on  grounds  already  described/' 

In  fact,  the  experience  of  a  dream  by  one  when  he  is* 
actually  dreaming,  and  the  experience  of  one  who  is  perceiving 
the  world  in  the  wakeful  state,  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Both  are  identical.  The  difference  that  we 
usually  feel  between  them  is  caused  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
futility  of  the  dreams  by  having  awoke  from  them.  Suppose 
one  were  to  transcend  the  waking  state.  Will  not  one  then  find 
the  w&kiag  experience  also  as  fantastic  and  incongruous  as  one 

$  %et  Beaming  state  ? 

' 

in  his  Meditations :     "When  I  consider  the 
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matter  carefully,  I  do  not  find  a  single  characteristic  by  means 
of  which  I  can  certainly  determine  whether  I  am  awake  or 
whether  I  dream.  The  visions  of  a  dream  and  the  experiences 
of  my  waking  state  are  so  much  alike  that  I  am  completely 
puzzled,  and  I  do*  not  really  know  that  I  am  not  dreaming  at., 
this  moment/' 

And  thus  Pascal :  "If  an  artisan  were  certain  that  he 
would  dream  every  night  for  fully  twelve  hours  that  he  was . 
a  king,  I  believe  that  he  would  be  just  as  happy  as  a  king 
who  dreams  every  night  for  twelve  hours  that  he  is  an  artisan. "" 
(Quoted  by  Prof.  Radhakrishnan  in  his-  Indian  Philosophy,, 
Vol.  II,  p.  454,  footnote.) 

Gaudapada  tries  not  so  much  to  show  that  the  waking  state 
is  similar  to  the  dreaming  state  as  that  we  have  no  valid  grounds 
for  thinking  them  dissimilar.  Dreams  are  proved  to  be  unsub- 
stantial, therefore  waking  experiences  also  are  unsubstantial- 
He  adduces  a  further  argument :  "That  which  is  naught  at  the. 
beginning  and  is  so  also  at  the  end,  does  necessarily  not  exist 
in  the  middle.  Objects  are  like  the  illusions  we  see,  still  they- 
are  regarded  as  if  real." 

"The  argument  that  all  objects  are  unreal  and  only  the 
subject  that  is  the  constant  witness,  the  self,  is  real,  is  suggested-. 
in  some  Upanishads  and  developed  with  negative  results  in 
Buddhistic  thought.  It  is  now  employed  by  Gaudapada  to 
prove  that  life  is  a  waking  dream.  We  accept  the  waking  world* 
as  objective,  not  because  we  experience  other  peopled  mental 
states,  but  because  we  accept  their  testimony.  The  relations- 
of  space,  time  and  cause,  which  govern  the  objects  of  the 
waking  world,  need  not  be  considered  to  be  ultimate.  Accord- 
ing to  Gaudapada,  'By  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  understood  that 
which  is  complete  ill  itself,  that  which  is  its  very  condition,, 
that  which  is  inborn,  that  which  is  not  accidental,  or  that 
which  does  not  cease  to  be  itself.*  When  we  apply  such  a  test^. 
we  find  that  both  the  souls  and  the  world  are  nothing  by  them- 
selves and  are  Atman  only."  (Prof.  Radhakrishnan,  Indian 
Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  pp.  454-455.) 

So  says  Gaudapada :  "If  in  both  conditions  experience 
reduces  itself  to  illusion,  who  is  the  cognizer  of  experience  ?  Who 
creates  it?  The  Atman,  all  light,  imagines  himself  by  himself, 
through •  the  power  of  his  Maya ;  he  alone  cognizes  the  objects- 
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so  sent  forth.    This  is  the  last  word  of  the  Vedanta  on  the 
subject," 

It  may  be  asked,  How  does  this  illusion  become  possible? 
.Supposing  the  world  is  no  more  real  than  a  dream,  even  this 
dream-like  world  has  to  be  explained.  Gaudapada  does  not 
care  to  answer  this  question.  He  simply  does  not  believe  in 
creation  at  all,  whatever  its,  nature.  The  illusion,  because  it  is 
&n  illusion,  is  non-existent.  It  only  seems  to  exist  through 
maya.  Says  he :  "This,  the  ever  unborn,  appears  as  if  with 
distinction  only  on  account  of  maya,  and  for  no  other  reason  ; 
for,  if  distinction  were  real,  the  immortal  would  become  mortal. 
.  .  .  .  .  The  immortal  does  not  become  mortal,  or  vice 
versa  ;  for  in  no  way  is  it  possible  that  a  thing  can  be  changed 
into  something  quite  the  opposite," 

Of  course  this  is  no  explanation  of  the  illusion.  But  even 
if  the  world  were  real,  it  would  have  been  equally  difficult  to 
explain  its  derivation  from  God.  As  has  been  rightly 
observed,  "the  history  of  philosophy  in  India  as  well  as  Europe 
has  been  one  long  illustration  of  the  inability  of  the  human  mind 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world/* 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  extreme  view  of  Gaudapada 
denying  the  reality  of  the  world  and  the  individual  souls,  is 
itself  unreal.  "No  philosophy  can  consistently  hold  such  a 
view  and  be  at  rest  with  itself.  The  greatest  condemnation  of 
such  a  theory  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
objects,  the  existence  and  value  of  which  we  are  continually 
defying  in  theory."  This  objection  is  only  partly  valid,  and 
it  is  not  staiicbly  philosophical.  It  may  be  that  Gaudapada^s 
philosophy  allowing  no  more  reality  to  the  waking  experience 
tiasiai  to  tke  dream  is.  not  quite  convenient  to  the  average  seeker 
•of*  tnitlh  Uo.  him  Sanka&a's  view-point  making  a  distinction 
between  dtoeam.  and  the  waking  state  and  allowing  more  reality 
to>  the  latter,  is  more  suitable.  Both  Gaudapada  and  Sankara 
are  correct,  Gaudapada  speaks  of  a  higher  vision.  His  is  not 
mere  speculation,  but  actual  experience.  There  are  states  of 
spiritual  perception  in  which  the  manifold  world  does  appear 
as  mere  form^  devoid  0$  s$bs£$nqe,.  A  lpw£r  experience,  is  the 
vision  of  the  world  %t|E|^^rie#faip4  fey 
is  a 
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advances,  the  more  does  one  find  the  one  different  from  the 
other  till  they  are  wholly  separated  and  Matter  is  eventually 
annihilated.  Gaudapada's  view-point  is  of  the  highest  stages 
of  this  progress.  If  there  were  a  world  where  lived  only  such 
advanced  souls  to  whom  the  world  of  name  and  form  appears 
as  distinct  and  separate  from  Spirit  substance,  Gaudapada-'s 
philosophy  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  it,  rationalise 
at  it  did  their  superior  experience.  But  ours  is  a  world  of  lesser 
wisdom.  We  are  most  of  us  chained  to  the  world.  To  us 
therefore  Sankara's  philosophy  is  more  congenial.  But  even  we 
will  one  day  rise  to  more  spiritual  heights  and  Gaudapada'a 
wisdom  will  then  shine  before  us  in  its  true  glory. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ADHJKAKA  AS  A  KEY  TO 
THE  STUDY  OF    HINDUISM 


BY  PROF.  DHJRKNDRA  MoHAtf  BTTTX,  M.A. 

Senior  Research  Fellow/  Indian  Institute  of  Philosophy  ,  Amalner, 

Every  man  has  got  a  peculiar  aptitude  and  capacity  which 
qualify  him  for  a  particular  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  It 
is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  a  man  succeeds  best  in 
a  task  for  which  he  has  got  the  necessary  capacity,  while 
through  false  choice  of  w6rk  his  career  becomes  a  complete 
wreck.  The  principle  of  adhikdra  is  based  on  this  fact.  The 
Sanskrit  word,  adhikira,  ctnveys  a  cognate  group  of  ideas, 
such  as  right,  claim,  capacity,  domain,  etc.;  and  this  principle 
demands  that  a  man  has  a  right  'to  that  kind  and  Amount  bf 
work  alone,  for  which  he  has  got  the  necessary  capacity  and 
aptitude.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  show  how  this  principle 
came  to  occiipy  a  unique  position  in  ancient  i  Hindu  thought,, 
with  the  result  that  the  growth  and  decay  of  some  of  -the  most 
important  institutions  6f  Hindu  life  arq  inexplicable  without 
it.  But  before  we  begin  this  task,  we  shall  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  this  principle  is  based. 

1  Differences  in  the  physical  capacities  or  aptitudes  of  man 
are  too  patent  to  need  much  explanation.       Man   inherits  his 
frtHtn  his  parents  and  through    them    from    the     distant 
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ancestors,  through  a  long  and  unbroken  chain  of  inheritances. 
So  his  body  conies  to  him  with  a  heritage  of  ancestral  tenden- 
cies of  which  the  science  of  biology  and  the  common  facts  of 
hereditary  health  and  disease  furnish  ample  proofs.  This  in- 
herited stock  is  again  shaped  and  moulded  by  his  personal 
habits  and  environments,  so  that  every  man's  body  is  a  peculiar 
organism  with  peculiar  tendencies  and  aptitudes.  Common 
experience  tells  us  that  the  same  is  true  of  a  man's  mind  also. 
.But  psychological  investigations — especially  those  of  the  psycho- 
analysts of  the  present  times — have  gone  far  to  show  that  every 
mind  has  got  its  peculiar  tendencies  and  aptitudes  by  reason 
of  the  impressions  of  personal  and  ancestral  experiences  being 
engraved  thereon.  Indeed  Prof.  Freud  has  shown  through  the 
study  of  dreams  that  the  human  mind  inherits  tendencies,  not 
from  the  rational  ancestors  alone,  but  even  from  the  anthropoid 
forefathers.  Impressions  of  past  experiences  are  not  mere 
traces,  dead  and  static,  but  they  are  the  seats  of  living  forces 
which  incessantly  try  to  influence  the  present  workings  of  the 
mind.  Some  of  these  impressions,  it  is  true,  lie  beyond  the 
clear  zone  of  consciousness — back  in  the  subconscious  regions, — 
but  all  the  same,  they  never  miss  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
stealthily  influencing  and  shaping  the  functioning^  of  the  mind 
from  these  unsuspected  quarters.  No  effort  of  the  will  can 
deny  or  destroy  this  mental  heritage,  any  more  than  it  can  dis- 
own the  inherited  body.  It  is  there,  for  good  or  evil.  In  so 
far  as  it  curtails  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  mind,  it  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  and  a  burden.  But  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  accumulated  capital  saved  by  the  economy  of  a  bounti- 
ful Nature  from  the  jaws  of  Time,  and  presented  to  man  ready 
tfor  consumption,  it  is  a  boon,  an  act  of  grace.  It  is  true  that 
among  these  tendencies  of  the  mind  there  may  be  some  that 
••exert  an  evil  influence  on  it.  They  only  reveal  the  actual 
state  of  the  mind  and  call  for  serious  efforts  to  improve  on 
the  pasfc.  Anyone  bent  on  real  self-improvement  should  never 
try  to  conceal  or  whitewash  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  mind  ; 
it  would  be  an  act  of  self-deception,  harmful  in  the  extreme. 
The  evil  inclinations  of  the  mind  should  be  honestly  searched 
-out  through  bold  self-itxtrospection  and  should  be  tactfully 
nationalised  and  im^rovfed  ^P01*-  That  is  the  only  method  of 

discoveries  ia»   psycho-analysis 
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have  told  us  startling  stories  of  how  the  "suppressed  com- 
plexes" of  the  mind  avenge  themselves  in  various  subtle  ways 
and  thereby  throw  back  progress. 

*  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  therefore,  that  bath  the  body  and 
the  mind  of  every  man  are  peculiarly  constituted  and  contain 
peculiar  tendencies,  owing  to  his  heredity,  his  personal  career, 
and  the  environments  in  which  he  is  placed.  Consequently, 
the  psycho-physical  nature  of  every  man  differs  from  that  of 
every  other  man.  He  cannot  transgress  this  nature,  though  he 
can  transcend  it  through  sincere  efforts  after  self -improvement. 
He  has  to  utilise  it  to  his  best  advantage. 

The  ancient  Hindus  recognised,    in    their    own    ways    of 
thinking,  these  solid  facts  on  which  they  based  their  theory  of 
adhikara.     They  held  that  a  man's  mind  was  endowed  with  a 
•stock  of  sanskdras — impressions  and  tendencies.     Some  of  these 
were  inherited,  it  is  true  ;  some  again  were  acquired  in  this  lif e  ; 
but  there  were  many  left  over,  which  could  be  explained  only 
by   reference  to   the   past   life    of     the    individual     during    its 
previous  births.     It   was  a  logical  implication  of  the  doctrine 
of    rebirth    and    the    law    of    karma,    which    were    universally 
accepted  by  all  Hindu  philosophers.     According  to  the  law  of 
karma    (action),    actions    of    a    man    during    a    particular    life 
deposited  sanskaras   in    the   mind.     The   sanskaras   constituted 
'his  uasana  consisting  in  rdga  and  dvesha—  appetite  and  aversion, 
likes   and  dislikes,   which  were   the  springs   of   actions.     Thus 
when  the  physical  life  of  a  man  ceased,  his  v£sani  being  -"the 
seat  of  latent  forces  of  actions   necessitated  the  continuity  of 
mental   life  in    the    suitable    environment    of  another   physical 
body,   in  order  that  it  might  act  itself  out.     So  he  was  born 
again.     If    in    that    birth    he    gathered    new    attachments    and 
desires  he  required  another  birth.     But  if  through  knowledge 
of  reality  he  could  free  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of;  v&santl, ' 
he  put  HIT  end  to  rebirth.     This  doctrine  has  an  air  of  primitive 
superstition  to  Western  minds,   just  as  the   Christian  idea  of 
"Resurrection  carries  a  look  of  crude  absurdity  to  people  of  the 
East.     But   even  some  Western  thinkers  have  now  begun   to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  postulating,  in  some  form  or  other, 
a  law  of  *r  conservation  of  values'  *  and  the  continuity  of  the 
individual  beyond  the  present  life,  in    order    to    explain    the 
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problems  of  birth  and  progress.*  Anyway,  according  to  the 
Hindu  thinkers,  man  was  endowed  with  the  saiiskaras  of  his 
previous  births  and  he  had  to  take  up  the  journey  of  life  just 
at  the  point  where  he  had  previously  left  off.  So,  by  reason 
of  heredity  and  personal  acquisitions  in  this  and  the  previous 
lives,  the  $rakriti  (nature)  of  every  man  was  peculiarly  shaped 
and  endowed.  It  was  also  perceived  that  this  psycho-physical 
nature  of  man  could  no>t  be  transgressed.  "Even  the  wise  act 
according  to  their  own  prakriii/'  says  the  Geeta,  "the  elements 
follow  their  own  nature  (prakriti),  what  can  resist  this  course?1' 
(Chap.  3,  verse  33)  Tt  was  further  perceived  that  a  mere  sup- 
pression of  this  nature  by  denying  it  external  expression  was 
not  really  removing  it;  it  was  self -deception — mithy&chdra,  as 
the  Geeta  terms  it. 

On  these  facts  was  founded  the  theory  of  adhikara,  which 
demanded  that  a  man  should  attempt  a  task  for  which  his  own 
nature  qualified  him  ;  he  had  a  natural  right  to  that  and  that 
duty  alone.  That  was  his  stvadharma — his  own  duty  ;  that 
was  his  adhikara — his  own  domain .  If  he  attempted  to  go 
beyond  that  domain,  he  would  be  guilty  of  trespass  ;  nay,  it 
would  create  chaos  and  confusion  in  society.  The  Geeta 
warned  man  against  this  possible  evil  again  and  again.  Indeed, 
it  went  to  the  extent  of  declaring  emphatically, — "It  is  far 
better  that  a  person  errs  in  performing  his  own  natural  duty 
(s-wadfearma),  than  that  he  performs  well  a  duty  that  is  not 
Ms  own.  -Death  from  persistence  in  one's  own  duty  is  pre- 
lerable  ;  for,  •  attempting  a  duty  which  is  not  one's  own  is 
frightful -in  coaasequence."  We  can  only  call  into  evidence 
the  fearful  visitations  of  a  violated  Nature,  as  revealed  by 
recent  researches  in  psycho-analysis,  to  -add  a  stronger  accent 
to  this  declaration  of  the  Geeta, 

This  was,  in  brief,  the  theory  of  adhikara.  For  the  practi- 
cal application  of  this  theory,  it  was  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  goal,  to  devise  as  many  different  methods 
or  as  many  different  steps  in  a  graduated  and  progressive  course 
of  actions,  as  there  were  types  of  persons.  So  we  find  m 
almost  every  sphere  of  Hindu  life,  classifications  of  persons 
according  to  varying*  aptitudes,  corresponding  to  classifications 
^f  duties  according  to, varying  qualities.  It  was  the  essential 
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merit  of  this  scheme  of  classification  that  it  was  possible  for 
-every  man,  however  low  might  he  stand  on  the  scale,  to  attain 
the  highest  goal  through  concentration  on  the  duty  allotted  to 
him  and  earning  by  its  fulfilment  higher  and  higher  rights. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  in  light  of  the  foregoing 
'discussions,  some  of  the  more  important  institutions,  based  on 
this  principle  of  adhik&ra.  We  take  up  first  the  method 
.adopted  by  the  Hindus  for  social  organisation.  They  recog- 
nised four  broad  kinds  of  functions  required  for  the  growth  and 
upkeep  of  society,  namely, — intellectual  and  spiritual  culture, 
protection  and  administration  of  society,  conservation  and  deve- 
lopment of  social  wealth,  and  lastly,  the  service  of  physical 
labour.  Corresponding  to  these  four  kinds  of  duties,  four  types 
•of  men  were  to  be  secured.  So  the  first  duty  came  to  be  con- 
fided to  persons  who  were  the  most  developed  in  intellect  and 
spirit.  They  were  called  the  Br&hmanas,  which  meant  that 
they  were  well-versed  in  the  Vedas,  the  embodiment  of  Hindu 
culture.  " Plain  living  and  high-thinking"  was  the  motto  of 
their  lives,  self-control  and  self-denial  their  distinctive  marks. 
They  studied  and  prayed  ;  they  taught  and  inspired  society, 
with  religious  fervo-ur.  Brahmana  was  Love,  and  lyove  was 
Brahmana  ;  so>  said  Maiiu,  the  great  Hindu  law-giver,  again  and 
again.  Thus  they  earned  the  adhik&ra  (or  right)  to  be  the 
head  of  the  society.  They  guided  the  society,  and  controlled 
the  ruling  policy  of  the  state. 

The  second  function,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  and 
its  political  administration,  was  entrusted  to  persons  who  had 
more  of  physical  strength  and  courage  than  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development,  and  had  essentially  active  habits  as 
distinguished  from  the  retiring  disposition  of  a  Brahmana.  They 
had  to  qualify  themselves  with  military  training,  cultural 
education,  and  performance  of  regular  religious  rites.  They 
protected  society  from  danger  and  oppression  and  thereby 
gained  the  titles  of  Kshatriyas  or  protectors.  In  consultation 
with  the  wise  and  dispassionate  Br&hmanas,  they  administered 
justice  and  ruled  the  state. 

The  third  duty  of  conservation  and  increase  of  national 
wealth  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  possessed 
of  an  essentially  calculating  temper  and  worldly  turn  of  mind. 
They  also  had  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  and 
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intellectual  education  and  had  to  perform  daily  some  religious- 
rites.  Through  trade,  agriculture,  and  banking,  they  solved, 
the  economic  problems  of  society.  They  were  called  the 
Vaisliyas. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  was  the  problem  of 
labour.  It  was  solved  by  the  Shudras — persons  who  were  fit,, 
by  nature,  only  for  physical  labour.  In  their  humble  capacity, 
they  had  to  help  the  other  three  castes  and  try,  through  an 
honest  and  sincere  fulfilment  of  their  allotted  duty,  to  qualify 
themselves  for  higher  and  higher  grades. 

That  was  the  original  idea  and  purpose  of  the  caste  system. 
The  present  form  of  the  system  is  but  the  horrible  spectre  of 
a  noble  soul  that  has  long  passed  away  ;  it  is  now  a  steel  frame 
with  air-tight  walls  to  divide  men  from  men  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  and  to  squeeze  and  distort  them  into  awkward  and 
unnatural  shapes.  As  such,  the  present  form  of  the  system  is, 
a  shameful  denial  of  the  original  spirit. *  For,  did  not  the  ancient 
Hindus  conceive  the  organic  idea  of  society  in  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  Rig- Veda  ?  And  did  they  not  develop  the  system 
into  a  veritable  organism  which  could  change  and  grow  with 
tKe  needs  of  life,  and  offer  free7  scope  for  the  natural  growth 
of  man? 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  very  original  system  was  also 
basM  on  distinctions.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  so 
long  as  there  were  distinctions  existing  in  Nature,  a  social 
organiser  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  them.  So,  Mahtt,  speak- 
ing about  the  duty  of  a  Shuclra,  exclaims  plaintively, — "It  (i.e., 
serving  others)  is  in  his  very  nature  ;  who  can  take  it  away 
from  Him  ?>yt  The  Geeta  also  clearly  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
the  caste  system  was  originally  based  not  on  arbitrary  but  on 

*  The  present  caste  system  should  not  be  judged  by  the  old  ideal. 
Its  method  and  ideal,  in  our  opinion,  are  110  longer  the  same  as  the 
ancient  ones.  In  the  old  system,  caste  was  determined  individually 
according  to  one's  aptitudes  and  capacities ;  btit  now  caste  is  hereditary. 
But  whereas  formerly  the  four  castes  had  fixed  and  a  graduated  scale 
6f  rights  and  duties,  the  present  tendency  is  to  make-  all  castes  and 
sub-castes  equal  in  status,  enjoying  equal  rights  and  privileges.  If  the 
ancient  system  ensured  to  some  specially  qualified  persons  promotion  to 
higher  castes  than  they  were  horn1  in,  it  condemned  the  lower  castes 
to  a  perpetual  state  of  degradation  by  systematically  depriving  them 
of  their  finest  products.  The  present  system,  by  making  caste  heredi- 
tary i  tetrds  to  matce  the  ca%te&  rlchet  and  richer  in  culture  tilt  they  rise 
to  the  v  very  highest  level  of  social  prestige. — Ed. 

f  Manu-Samhita  8.  414. 
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natotrti    distinctions    of    "gbn&"'    tiM.    < 'karma, ''—quality    am! 
action.*      It     was     essentially    necessary,     however,     for     this 
system  to  give  Nature  full  scope  for  development,  and  it  can 
be  said  to  its  credit,  that  it  was  not  found  wanting  in  this  res- 
peel  in  its  palmy  days.     So,    we    are    told    how    Vishwamitra, 
originally  a  Kshatriya,    attained    Brahmanahood.    through    per- 
sonal efforts.     Stt  also,  Manu  says,— " Through  the  influence;6f 
personal  austerity  and  the  parental  seed,  man  attains  evolution 
or  devolution  in.  all  times. "f     Again,  "Even  a  Shudra  can  be- 
come a  Brihmana  and  even  a  Br^hmana  can  become  a  Sndra."t 
But  the  point  of   supreme  importance  in  this    scheme    of 
social  organisation  was  that,   lording  it    over    the    distinctions 
of  right   and  duties,   there  was  the  unity  of   a  rising   scale   of 
spiritual  tenor.     The  physical  labour  of  a  Shudra,' the  pecuniary 
pursuit  of  a  Vaishya,  the  military  power  of  a  Elshatriya  and  the 
knowledge  and  intellect  of  a  Brahmana  were,  one  and  all,  con- 
secrated to  the  one  goal  of  spiritual  perfection  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  society.     This  supplied  the  basis  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  four  castes  which  were  conceived  by  the  early  Hindus  as 
four  limbs, — the  legs,  the  thighs,  the  arms  and  the  head  ;  this 
also    paved    the    way    for    the    increasing   adhikara    of    every 
individual. 

This  was  then  the  original  idea  of  the  system  of  castes,, 
which  puzzles  the  understanding  and  shocks  the  heart  of  every 
unsophisticated  person  at  the  present  day.  Like  the  division 
of  society  into  the  four  castes  .(varnas),  there  was  the  division 
of  the  life  of  an  individual  into  four  stages,  called  the  four 
dshramas.  The  first  quarter  of  a  man's  life  was  devoted  to* 
study  and  celibacy.  In  the  house  of  the  teacher,  the  student 
cultured  and  disciplined  both  the  body  and  the  mind  and  also 
gained  some  experience  of  the  world,  being  closely  connected 
with  the  household  functions  of  the  teacher.  He  equipped  him- 
self thereby  for  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  world  and  earned 
the  right  to  eriter  the  second  ^shrama,  called  gdrhasthya,  the 
responsibilities  whereof  were,  in  the  words  of  Manu,  "too 
much  for  the  weak  to  bear."  Here  he  was  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  a  householder  ;  but  the  activity  of  every  moment 

*  Geeta  4.  13. 
f  Mann,   10.  42. 
£  Manu  .10.  64. 
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of  his  life  was  to  be  affiliated  and  consecrated  to  the  highest 
Goal  (of  Perfection).  Passing  thus  the  second  quarter  of  his 
life  in  the  closest  touch  with  society,  but  always  under  the 
.glamour  of  a  spiritual  vision,  he  felt  weary  of  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  world  and  retired  to  a  life  of  meditation  in  *the 
forest.  This  third  stage  was  called  vanaprastha.  Here  he 
tried  to  concentrate  the  mind  more  and  more  on  the  spirit,  till 
at  last  he  was  fully  fit  to  renounce  the  world  or  to  die  completely 
to  the  life  of  matter,  to  be  born  to  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  This 
was  the  fourth  and  final  ashrama,  called  sannyasa,  which  was 
calculated  to  lead  a  person  to  Salvation. 

Thus  we  find  how  like  the  system  of  castes,  the  system  of 
the  four  ashramas  also  was  devised  to  lead  man  gradually  up  and 
up,  till  he  attained  the  Goal,  and  also  how  before  every  step 
was  taken  forward,  the  strength  of  the  traveller  was  carefully 
gauged,  lest  one  hasty  step  should  falsify  all  the  progress 
attained  in  the  past.  Stringent  conditions  were  to  be  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled  before  gaining  a  passport  from  each  &shrama 
to  the  next  higher  one.  In  earning  an  adhikara,  there  was 
no  short-cut,  no  skipping  over  duties.  That  only  ensured  a 
pitiable  fall.*' 

The  Hindus  often  call  their  religion  Varnslsrama  Dharma. 
This  smacks  of  superstition  and  bigotry  at  the  present  day. 
But  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would 
be  easy  to  see  that  neither  the  varnas  nor  the  ashramas  were 
originally  meaningless  conventions  ;  they  were  based,  on  the 
contrary,  upon  the  sound  and  solid  principle  of  adhikara  which 
was  justified  both  by  reason  and  experience. 

(To  be  continued) 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  SAINT 

[In  loving  commemoration  of  SWAMI  PRAKASHANANDA  -who 
passed  from  this  life  Sunday  afternoon,  February  11,  102-7  at 
half  past  five  o'clock.]  '  7> 

He  has  left  us.  The  great  tender  heart  overflowing  with 
love  for  all  is  stilled— a  shadow  of  the  smile  that  was  wont  to 

*  Manu  6,  37. 
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brighten  all  our  days,  still  lingers  on  the  sensitive  lips— but  ah, 
it  is  only  a  shadow !  The  gentle  kindly  hands.  ...  so  quiet 
they  lie  !  No  more  will  we  feel  their  warm  heartso-me  clasp. 
His  voice — so  quick  to  bless,  so  slow  to  censure  ;  so  rich  in 
sory?,  so  eloquent  in  speech — will  greet  our  ears  no  more. 

So  quietly  did  the  soul  go  about  its  preparation  for  leaving 
us  that  we  could  not  sense  the  imminence  of  the  parting.  A 
little  more  frail  in  body  from  day  to  day— that  was  all.  Never 
complaining — his  merry  smile  and  happy  song  unfailing 
always  .  .  .  how  could  we  know  that  his  great  spirit  was 
but  pluming  its  wings  for  flight — a  flight  which  has  taken  him 
straight  to  the  bosom  of  Divine  Mother  ? — leaving  us,  it  is 
true,  with  tear  be-ditnmed  eyes  and  aching  hearts  but  still, 
with  a  never-failing  wellspring  of  joy  within  the  very  depths 
of  our  being.  .  .  .  .Sorrow  and  tears  for  the  physical 
separation  ;  joy  in  the  knowledge  which  he  has  given  us  that 
separation  is  in  seeming  only.  The  spirit,  which  is  our  beloved 
Swami,  is  even  now  infinitely  closer  to  us  than  ever  before. 

His  life  in  the  physical  body  was  a  continual  meditation 
on  Divine  Mother  and  his  passing  was  but  a  deeper,  sweeter 
meditation  from  which  the  beautiful  soul  wished  not  to*  return. 

Since  the  evening  of  his  going  the  rain  and  wind  had  not 
ceased  until  Wednesday  February  the  sixteenth,  the  date  set 
for  our  beloved  Swami's  funeral  ;  then  Nature  drew  her  wet 
gray  curtain  aside.  The  sun  shone  forth  in  a  sky  of  azure, 
a  fitting  symbol  of  the  glorious  light  shed  on  all  by  the  life 
that  had  just  closed  its  earthly  chapter. 

Ribbons  of  golden  light  streamed  through  the  southern 
windows  of  the  Temple  as  hundreds  of  students  and  friends  of 
our  dear  Saint  gathered  reverently  and  sadly  to  pay  homage 
to>  his  memory. 

Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  altar  was  banked  high  with 
flowers.  The  casket  was  draped  in  a  lacy  pall  of  maidenhair 
fern  and  carnations,  the  gift  of  Joy  a,  one  of  Swami' s  much  loved 
sttidents. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  offerings  from  the  Society  was 
a  chair  made  of  jonquils,  lilies-of -the- valley,  freesias  and  violets 
which  occupied  the  place  on  the  platform  where  Swami  was 
wont  to  sit  in  meditation.  It  held  his  framed  picture  and 
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Xarqi  $ure~iaad  our  eyes  not  been  liplden—  we  .could  have 
the  spirit  of  our  dear  Swami  hovering  there. 

From  far  and  wide  came  the  floral  tributes.  One  exquisite 
wreath  of  tulips,  red  leaves  and  pussywillow,  came  with  words 
,of  love  and  gratitude  frpm  the  Portland  Vedanta  Center  where 
Swami  Prabhavananda  presides. 

Swami  Paraniananda  of  the  Ananda  Ashrania  also  sent  a 
pleasing  expression  of  his  regard  for  his  brother  Swami. 

Another  came  from  the  far  State  of  Washington  expressing 
the  love  and  devotion  of  Mrs,  Nina  MacDouald,  a  student  of 


From  the  sunny  Southland,  too,  came  these  silent,  fragrant 
i-nessengers,  laden  with  the  love  of  students  and  friends. 

Swami  Bodhananda,  who  has  charge  of  the  New  York 
plater,  had  been  spending  the  winter  in  Southern  California, 
and  came  from  Riverside  when  he  received  the  sad  news  of 
the  passing  of  his  beloved  brother  monk  and  life-long  friend. 

Swami  Prabhavananda,  who  came  from  India  yrith  Swaxni 
Prakashananda  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  there  sorrie  four 
years  ago,  and  who  was  with  him  at  the  Temple  until  November, 
1925,  when  he  opened  the  Center  at  Portland,  Oregon,  started 
for  San  Francisco  immediately,  on  receiving  the  news,  arriving 
•on  Tuesday  morning. 

It  has  been  an  inexpressible  privilege  and  comfort  to  have 
Swami  Bodhananda  and  Swarni  Prabhavananda  with  us  during 
.•/these  first  sad  days  of  our  bereavement. 

On  the  stroke  of  eleven,  soft  strains  from  the  organ  played 
'by  Tejas,  swelled  forth  through  the  hushed  silence  of  the 
Temple.  Then  it  was,  that  an  invisible  Presence  lifted  all 
thoughts  to  Divine  Mother,  who  out  of  Her  bounty  gives  all 
that  man  can  ever  have  and  calls  back  to  Her  heart  the  child 
whose  work  has  been  well  done.  For  ten  minutes  soft  melody 
filled  the  Temple.  As  the  last  lingering  note  died  away  one 
could  almost  feel  the  caress  of  angel's  wings.  At  this  sacred 
moment  the  three  Swamis  entered  and  took  their  seats  on  the 
•platform. 

The  services  ^ere  begun  by  Sw^ini  Bo$ba&and$  chanting* 
fn  a  fow  tfpice  this  beautiful  player  in  Q&n^crlt,  $$J0we$  fry  the 
translation  ; 
arj;  pu 
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our  Friend.  Thoa  art  our  companion. 
Thou  art  our  wisdom.  Thou  art  our  all  .pi.  all.  Thou  art  in 
the  man.  Thou  art  in  the  woman.  Thou  art  m  the  high. 
Thou  art  in  the  humble.  Thou  art  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing In  thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  May 
Weight  illumine  our  souls.  May  Thy  love  hold  us  all  toge- 
ther in  harmony,  friendship  and  fellowship,  and  may  Thy 
peace  keep  us  evermore.  Om  Shantih.  Shantih.  Shantih. 
Peace.  Peace.  Peace." 

In  her  inimitable  manner,  with  deep  pathos  and  devotion, 
Mrs  Sigrid  Millhauser  then  sang  a  song  of  her  own  composi- 
tion :  "His  soul  is  free  from  this,  his  earthly  shell." 

Following  thjs,  Viraia  chanted  in  Sanscrit  several    chants, 
taoght  her  by  Sw*mi  Prakashananda.     As  we  listened  memory 
Jelled  the  niMff  voice  and  he  seemed  to  be  standing  beside 
her  as  of  yore,  filling  our  hearts  with  melody  and  Divine  pwse. 
Swami  Bodhananda  then  spoke  as  follows  : 
Dear  Friends:     We  have  met  this  morning  to  perform  a 
most  depressing  and  distressing  ceremony.  We  have  lost  a  friend 
who  to  you  was  a  most  loving  and  inspiring  leader  and  .teacher, 
.and  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  worker    in    the    ^amakrishna 
Order      We  want  to  express,  by  our  words,  our  appreciation  of 
his  noble  and  saintly  life,  character  and  example  ;  and  by  pur 
prayer   and   supplication,    to   commend  his   soul   to   the  Lord. 
But    in  a  larger  and  truer  sense  we  cannot  put  into  words, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  what  lies  deep  in  our  hearts  and 
souls    nor  can  we  commend  him  to  the  Lord,  because  he  has 
already  commended  himself  far  above  our  power  to  add  to  or 
detract  from.     As  I  am  speaking  to  you  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
seeing  him,  speaking  to  him,  as  tangibly  and  palpably  as  I  used 
to  see  and  speak  to  him  when  he  was  with  us  in  flesh  and 

blood. 

Life  friends  is  not  the  few  years  of  terrestrial  existence, 
limited  by  birth  at  one  end  and  death  at  the  other.  Life  is  an 
eternal  and  immortal  entity.  It  does  not  begin  with  the  birth 
of  the  body,  nor  does  it  end  with  what  we  ignorantly  call  death. 
In  the  Gita,  Krishna  says  :  "Just  as  in  this  one  body  we  have 
so  many  changes-Are  have  its  birth,  and  growth,  and  maturity, 
age  and  decay-even  so  death  is  another  change.  A  wise  tnan 
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never  mourns  when  it  happens. "     So  death  is  not  an  end,  but- 
only  an  incident  in  the  eternal  journey  of  life. 

The  common  theme  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  how  to  over- 
come all  fear  of  death  ;  how  to  remove  from  us  the  cause  of 
ignorance  and  grief.  We  grieve  through  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  the  real  man.  The  body  is 
like  a  shell.  You  have  read  in  the  Gita  where  the  blessed  Lord 
says  :  "The  soul  gives  up  one  body  and  takes  another  just  as 
we  give  up  old  suits  of  clothes  aud  take  up  new  ones."  The 
body  is  no  better  representative  of  the  soul  than  a  suit  of  clothes 
is  of  the  body.  So  when  the  body  disappears  or  dies,  the  real 
man — the  soul — does  not  die. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  when  a  blessed  one  passes 
out  of  the  body  he  enjoys  larger  life  and  greater  freedom,  and 
I,  for  one,  can  see  no  cause  for  any  grief  or  mourning.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  express  in  terms  of  sympathy,  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  infinite  freedom  and  bliss  that  this  soul  enjoys. 

Death  is  like  a  door  between  two  rooms.  The  room  this 
side — the  embodied  condition — is  a  small  room,  and  the  other 
is  a  much  larger  room,  a  room  filled  with  more  light,  more  love, 
more  bliss ! 

I  have  known  Swami  Prakashaiianda  for  nearly  thirty-seven 
years.  We  became  friends  when  we  were  small  boys,  students 
in  the  school,  and  during  this  period  of  thirty-seven  years  I  have 
never  heard  from  him  a  harsh  word,  nor  have  I  seen  him  do 
anything  unpleasant.  He  and  I  lived  together  in  our  monastery. 
We  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Himalayas  together.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  you  present  has  been  so  long  and  so  closely 
associated  with  him  as  I  have  been.  And  then  he  was  my  Guru 
Bhai.  We  were  disciples  of  the  same  teachers.  We  received 
our  first  initiation  from  the  Holy  Mother,  and  our  last  initia- 
tion—-Sannyasa — "from  Swami  Vivekananda.  So  you  see  we  are 
brothers  and  friends  in  more  than  one  sense.  I  believe  that  the 
Swami  is  now  enjoying  infinite  bliss  in  the  arms  of  the  Divine 
Mother  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  and  sincerely  devoted,  and 
I  know  that  his  spirit  is  enjoying  infinite  peace  and  rest  away 
from  this  world  of  tears  and  sorrow.  May  the  Lord  and  Divine 
Mother  bless  him.  % 

When  Swami  Bodhananda  had  finished  speaking,  Swami 
PrabhWananda  spoke  briefly  ; 
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Friends  :  To  many  others  immortality  may  be  a  theory? 
but  to  us  it  is  a  fact,  and  today  he  is  nearer  us  than  ever. 

The  best  way  we  can  express  our  love  and  reverence  for 
our  dearly  loved  Swarm  Prakashananda  is  to  love  and  follow 
the  ideal  that  he  represented  in  his  life.  And  what  was  the 
greatest  ideal  that  he  represented  ? 

.To  me  two  outstanding  characteristics  come  most  vividly. 
The  first  was  equanimity — poise — in  the  midst  of  the  pairs  of 
cpposites.  That  he  taught  to-  us,  that  he  taught  to>  you,  not 
by  mere  words  but  by  his  living  eitample.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, favourable  or  unfavourable,  he  kept  that  poise,  that 
.smiling"  face  of  his,  always.  The  other  great  characteristic  that 
he  expressed  was  selfless  love. 

What  is  religion?  If  we  study  the  different  religions  of 
the  world,  what  do  -we' find  they  teach?  That  poise  and  that 
love.  Many  a  time  you  remember,  when  he  would  speak  to 
you,  he  would  love  to  relate  an  incident  from  the  life  of  his 
beloved  Master  Swami  Vivekananda.  'He  used  to  express  it  in 
this  way  : 

Swami  Turiyaiianda,  when  he  met  Swami  Vivekananda 
after  many  years,  inquired  of  him,  "What  have  you  realized?" 
and  Vivekananda  replied,  "Brother,  I  do>  not  know  anything 
about  your  realization,  but  this  I  know,  that  the  heart  has 
grown  big." 

Swami  Prakashananda  used  to  love  to  tell  this  to  you  many 
times,  and  he  expressed  that  truth  not  only  in  words  but  by 
his  life,  by  his  living  example.  Today  we  can  only  pray  : 
May  he,  our  dearly  beloved  Swami  Prakashananda,  from  his 
abode  of  peace  and  joy,  send  his  blessings  to  us.  May  he  give 
us  strength  to  be  worthy  of  his  love, 

Swami  Dayananda  then  gave  his  message  of  faith  and  love  : 
Dear  Friends:  I  know  not  how  to  express  my  feelings 
011  this  solemn  occasion.  The  sweet  silver  voice  that  spoke 
words  of  love  and  strength  from  this  pulpit  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  still.  Our  beloved  Swami  Prakashananda,  that  embodi- 
ment of  love,  of  unselfishness,  of  self-sacrifice,  who  came  here 
to  perform  the  mission  of  his  revered  Masters,  Sri  Kamakrishna 
and  Swami  ViveJ^feanda,  has  gone  back  to  their  feet  after 
finishing  his  duty.  I  feel  the  pain  that  is  yours  at  this  separa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  to  comfort  you.  It  is  really  a  bless- 
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ing  to  die  such  a  death.  It  reminds  me  of  a  verse  of  the  devout 
Saint  Tulsiclas:  (He  is  addressing  himself)  "Oh  Tulsi,  when 
you  came  to  this  world  as  a  child  yon  cried  and  your  relatives 
rejoiced  at  your  birth.  But  live  such  a  life  that  when  you  pass 
on,  the  world  will  mourn  for  you  and  you  will  be  smiling."; 

Swami  Prakashanaiida  lived  such  a  life,  for  I  see  hundreds 
mourning  for  him  while  he  passed  on  smiling.  And  why  are 
you  mourning?  Because  he  was  your  life  and  light.  He  was 
your  friend,  philosopher  and  guide.  Yew  all  depended  upon 
him  and  now  you  are  feeling  as  though  the  ground  were  moving 
away  from  under  your  feet. 

It  is  quite  human  to  mo-urn  for  such  an  one.  But  we  have 
the  consolation  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  mission  of  his  life  and 
the  Master  has  called  him  back  to  His  blessed  feet  to  receive 
eternal  rest  for  the  labors  accomplished. 

When  he  was  in  India,  his  Master  Swami  Vivekananda 
placed  his  arms  about  his  neck  and  told  him  :  "My  son,  I  have 
sacrificed  my  life  for  the  cause  of  my  Master.  You  will,  have 
to  sacrifice  your  life  for  the  same  cause.  Many  others  will 'sacri- 
fice, their  lives,  and  out  of  these  sacrifices  will  come  a  mighty 
work." 

So  he  came  here  twenty  years  ago,  and  what  he  did  you  all 
know.  He  did  not  preach  religion  by  lectures  only.  He  -lived," 
religion.  His  everyday  life  reflected  true  religion.  That  love, 
that  wonderful  all-embracing  love  which  follows  true  spiritual- 
ity, he  had,  and  he  gave  it  freely.  He  was  large-hearted  and 
broadminded.  He  had  no  meanness,  nor  egoism,  nor  selfish- 
ness, in  him.  The  motto  of  his  life  was  to  give  and  to  expect 
no  return.  He  gave  all  he  had — even  his  life—for  the  good  of 
others. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  death  severs  all  connection  with 
this  world,  and  that  is  why  we  mourn.  But  instead  of  that, 
if  we  think  that  death  is  for  the  body  only  and  that  from  the 
other  side  of  life  he  is  still  guiding  us,  still  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  love  and  cherish  him  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  our  sorrows 
will  be  appeased.  Death  has  not  separated  us  but  has  really 
made  him  nearer  than  before.  Formerly  his  whole  being  was 
limited  to  a  certain  form,  but  now— freed  fro^  that  mortal  coil — 
his  spirit  is  working  through  us  all.  -> 

The  best  way  in  which  we  can  show  our  respect  to  him  is* 
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to  live  the  lessons  he  gave  us  and  thereby  ennoble  and  uplift 
our  lives.  He  will  be  more  pleased  if  he  sees  that  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood  are  being  carried  into  practice  by  his 
devotees.  May  he  bless  us  all  from  that  region,  and  guide  and 
inspke  us  in  our  spiritual  unfoldment. 

Following  these  inspiring  messages  Viraja  sang  "Close  to 
Thee."  And  then  Swami  Bodhaiianda  prayed  :  "O  Mother 
Divine,  Thou  art  the  sole  source  of  all  life  and  light,  peace  and 
bliss.  We  invoke  Thy  blessed  presence  in  o-ur  midst.  May 
Thou  constantly  be  with  us.  May  Thou  lead  and  guide  us 
and  protect  us  all  through  our  lives.  Thee  we  salute,  Thee 
we  salute,  O  Mother  Divine.  Lead  us  from  the  unreal  to*  the 
real,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  immortality.  Reach 
us  through  and  through  our  self,  and  protect  us  evermore  with 
Thy  kind  and  compassionate  Face." 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  to  the  accompaniment  of  soft 
music  all  filed  slowly  past  the  bier  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
temple  in  which  our  Saint  had  dwelt.  Then  the  six  pall  bearers, 
Surhit,  Amrita,  Atrnaram,  A  joy  a,  Karma  Vira  and  Sajjana 
gently  lifted  the  flower  covered  casket  and  carried  it  out  to  the 
waiting  hearse. 

From  the  Temple  the  cortege  drove  to  the  crematory.  We 
entered  by  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers  leading  to  the  chapel. 
Within,  Viraja  played  softly  as  the  casket  was  carried  in  and 
placed  011  the  draped  stand  in  the  sunlight  just  beyond  the 
portals. 

Swami  Bodhananda  finished  the  final  chant  as  the  curtains 
were  drawn  before  the  draped  casket,  slowly  shutting  from  our 
view  the  bright  sunlight.  This  was  the  last  glimpse  for  all 
and  in  the  silence  that  followed  it  was  very  hard  to-  keep  the 
brave  resolve  not  to  weep  for  the  dear  one  whose  earthly  form 
had  gone  from  us  forever. 

As  we  went  our  several  ways,  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
deeper  love  and  a  fresh  determination  to  live  the  rest  of  our 
lives  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  our  great  teacher  and 
friend  ;  .  ,  .  to  emulate  his  life  as  nearly  as  possible  so 
that  the  world  might  know  by  our  living  how  deep  and  true  is 
our  love  for  the  Spint  Swami  Prakashananda. 

**  SATYAVATI. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 
[  VEDANTASARA  ] 


I     ^ 

28.  The  relation1  between  that  unity  which  is  to  be  proved 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Upanishads  that  proves  it,  is  the  relation 
of  what2  is  to  be  explained  and  the  explainer. 

[1  Relation  —  Sambandha  is  the  third  Anubandha. 

2  What  etc.  —  i.e.  the  unity  of  Jiva  and  Brahman.  Though  the  exist- 
ence of  Pure  Intelligence  can  never  be  directly  proved  or  explained,  it 
can  be  done  by  an  indirect  method  as  the  subsequent  text  shows.] 
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zg.  The  necessity1  is  the  dispelling  of  ignorance  relating 
to  that  unity  which  is  to  be  proved,  as  well  as  the  attainment2 
of  felicity  resulting  from  the  realisation  of  one's  own  Self.  As 
in  such  Sniti  passages,  "The  knower  of  Self  overcomes  grief  "3 
(Chhand.  Upa.  7.  i.  3).  uHe  who  knows  Brahman  becomes 
Brahman"  (Mund.  Upa.  3,  2,  9). 

.•[•1  Necessity—  This  is  the  fourth  Anubandha. 

2  Attainment  etc.  —  The  necessity  of  the  realisation  of  unity  is  not 
merely  a  negative  one,  viz.,  the  cessation  of  all  sorrows,  as  the  Vaishesika 
Philosophy  says.  Nor  is  it,  as  another  commentator  says,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  immeasurable  bliss  and  the  cessation  of  all  woes.  But  the  real 
aim  of  Knowledge  is  the  realisation  of  one's  own  Self  which  is  the 
Summum  bonum  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  such  a  liberated  soul  there 
is  no  grief. 

3Gnc/—  Which  is  produced  by  contact  with  worldly  objects, 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  unity  of  Jiva  and  Brahman  is  an  estab- 
lished fact;  therefore  it  cannot  be  acquired  afresh  as  a  result  of  human 
endeavour.  But  though  such  unity  is  always  present,  it  remains  un- 
realised, as  it  were,  in  the  state  of  ignorance.  It  is  often  found  that  a 
man  forgets  all  about  his  jewel  though  it  remains  hanging,  all  the 
while,  in  his  neck  and  therefore  suffers  from  sorrow  and  grief.  But 
afterwards  he  discovers  it  in  his  neck  when  it  is  pointed  out  there  by 
some  one.  Similarly  though  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  is  eternally 
existent  in  us,  we  forget  all  about  it  being  delude^v,  ignorance.  But 
we  acquire  this  knowledge  by  our  own  endeavour,  as  it  were,  when 
ignorance  is  removed  as  a  result  of  the  injunction  of  Srnti  and  Guru.] 
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30.  Such1  a  qualified  pupil  afflicted  with  the  fire  of  the 
world  consisting  of  birth,  death  etc.2  should  repair,3  with 
presents4  in  hand,  to  a  spiritual  guide,  learned5  in  the  Vedas 
and  ever  dwelling  in  Brahman,  —  just  as  one  with  a  burning6 
head  rushes  to  a  reservoir7  of  water  —  and  serve  him  ;  —  as  the 
following  and  other8  Srutis  say  :  "Let  him  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  repair  with9  fuel  in  his  hand  to  a  spiritual  guide  who 
is  learned10  in  the  Vedas  and  dwells11  entirely  in  Brahman" 
(Mund.  Up.  i.  2.  12). 

[1  Such  etc.  —  E)ndowed  with  the  fourfold  prerequisites  of  Knowledge. 

2  Etc.  —  Diseases   and   other  worldly  torments   are  included. 

3  Repair  —  Instruction   from   a   proper   teacher   is   absolutely   necessary 
for    the    knowledge    of    Brahman,     Sankara    in    his    commentary   on    the 
Mund.  Up.    (i.  2.  12)   says, 


"One    though    versed    in    the    scriptures    should    not   indepen- 
dently  search   after  the   Knowledge   of   Brahman." 

4  Presents    in    hand  —  The   disciple    should    always    go    to    his    teacher 
with    suitable    presents   in   hand.     Comp.         (e 


,         (Mahabharata    7.    '7886)  —  "One       should    not    go    to    the 
king-,  god  or  the  Guru  with  empty  hands.*' 

5  Learned  etc.  —  This  includes  other  two  qualifications  of  the  teacher, 
viz.,    ^ckl^M^dr^    (desirelessness)      and    ^?e[f^Hc<4    (sinlessness)  .      Comp. 
"  3TS£  ^ft^l^Sfftr^SSpmfH:  "      (f^:?:  ^  I  i  »  H)  (<  One  who   is   learned 
in   the   Vedas,   without   sin    and  not   overcome   by  desire." 

6  Burning    head  —  The    word   is    explained    b}^    the   following   beautiful 
phrase,    "iM^r^^g^f^^iit^^g^i^^^tg;  "—  <rUke    a    bald-headed    man 

suffering"    from    the    extreme    heat    of    the    mid-day    sun    of  the    summer 
season/' 

7  Reservoir  of  water  —  It  is  explained  thus,  — 

"A  big  lake  filled  with  refreshing 


water   cold    as    the  morning   dew/* 

8  Other  etc.—  Comp.  Ct  Hf^Rm^^  ^  "  (Cbh.  Up.  6.  14.  2)— 
"A  rnan  who  has  accepted  a  teacher  obtains  the  true  knowledge." 

9  With    fuel    etc.—  -This    denotes    the    spirit   of    humility    with    which 
the    disciple   should  approach   his   teacher. 

10  L,  earned  in  the  Vedas  —  Sankara  explains  the  word  gftft^f  in  his 
commentary  onMjpjtf.  Up.  —  "Versed  in  the  recital  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  knowledge  "of  its  import."  The  first  condition  is  not  absolutely 
binding-. 
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11  Dwells  entirely  etc.  —  Sankara  explains  the  word  pj^faw;  thus  _ 
"I/ike  fapanistha  and  Taponistha  this  word  means  one  who  is  centred  in 
the  Brahman,  devoid  of  attributes  and  without  a  second  after  renounc- 
ing all  Karma.  For  one  performing  Karma  cannot  be  centred  in 
Brahman  on  account  of  the  antagonism  between  Karma  and  the 
knowledge  of  Atman."  But  work  is  possible  even  after  the  highest 
Knowledge  when  the  liberated  soul  looks  upon  the  world  and  the  work 
from  another  perspective.] 


31.  Such  a  teacher  through  his  infinite  grace1  instructs 
the  pupil  by  the  method  of  the  refutation2  (Apwvdda)  of  the 
erroneous  imputation  (Adhydrapa),  —  as  in  such3  Srtitl 
passages:  "To  that  pupil  who  has  approached  him  with  due 
courtesy,  whose  mind  has  become  perfectly  cairn,  and  who  has 
control  over  his  senses,  the  wise  teacher  truly  told  that  Know- 
ledge of  Brahman  through  which  he  knows  the  Person,  im- 
perishable and  true." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Bengali 

VBDANTA-DARSANER  ITIHAS  (History  of   vcdanta  Philosophy} 

Part  II   by  Swami  Prajnanananda  S&mswati.     Published    by  the   Sankar 
Math,  Barisal,  Bengal,    Price  Rs.  5.    pp.   3i4, 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  commenting  on  the  excellent  performance 
of  the  author  in  course  of  our  review  of  the  Part  I  in  our  July  issue 
last  year.  The  same  excellence,— clarity  of  thought,  abundance  of 
information  and  intelligent  judgment,— is  manifest  also  in  the  present 
volume.  The  present  part  has  brought  the  history  of  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy up  to  the  i6th  century,  and  the  third  and  last  part  will  complete 
the  account.  The  subject  is  abstruse  and  necessarily  vast;  and  the 
number  of  philosophers—of  all  the  different  schools  of  monism, 
qualified  monism  and  dualism— to  be  dealt  with^^not  small.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  that  the  account  given  is  not  often*  complete.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  author  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  and  the 
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book  had  to  be  written  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  has  opened 
a  new  field  of  literary  and  philosophic  venture  and  we  hope  others  will 
improve  upon  the  work  by  amplied  details  and  a  more  thorough 
treatment. 

The  following  philosophers  come  under  treatment  in  the  present 
volun^e  :  Ramanujacharya,  Sri  Krishna  Misra  Yati,  Prakashatma  Yati, 
Aghorasivacharya,  Purushottamacharya,  Advaitananda  Bodhendra, 
.Sri  Hansa  Misra,  Anandabodha  Bhattarakacharya,  Devacharya, 
Devarajacharya,  Madwacharya,  Padmanabhacharya,  Amalananda, 
Chitsukhacharya,  Varadacharya,  Sudarshanavyasa  Bhattacharya, 
Varadacharya,  Vira  Raghavadasacharya,  Venkatanatha  Vedantacharya, 
Lokacharya,  Bharatitirtha,  Sankarananda,  Vidyaranya  Muni,  Ananda- 
giri,  Jayatirthocharya,  Varadanayaka  Suri,  Anantacharya,  Vallabh- 
acharya,  Viththalanatha  Dikshita,  Rupa  Goswami,  Sanatana  Goswami, 
Sri  Jiva  Goswami,  Mallanaradhya,  Nrisimhashrarna,  Narayanashrama 
and  Rangarajadwari. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
•earnest  attention  of  the  Bengali  students  of  Vedanta. 

JiVANMUKTi-YivEKA  (Discernment  of  the  Nature  of  Jivanmukti) , 
Translated  by  and  to  be  had  of  Ditrga  Charan  Chatter jee,  18,  Kama- 
chcha  Lane,  Benares  City,  U.  P.  Price  cloth,  Rs.  3.  Pp.  54  +  412. 

fivanmukti-Viveka  is  a  celebrated  prose  work  by  Vidyaranya  Muni, 
the  well-renowned  author  of  Panchadasi.  The  treatise,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  highest  Self- 
realisation.  But  the  discussion  is  more  of  a  practical  nature,  and  has 
been  elaborated  and  supported  by  profuse  quotations  from  Sruti,  Smriti, 
Purana,  etc.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters;  the  first  chapter 
considers  the  true  nature  of  the  highest  Self-realisation  and  prescribes 
in  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  Sannyasa  as  a  necessary  condition, 
to  its  attainment;  the  second  chapter  discusses  the  three  means  of 
Self-realisation,— knowledge  of  Truth,  destruction  of  desires  and  annihila- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  points  out  how  desires  can  be  destroyed;  the 
third  chapter  dwells  on  the  method  of  annihilating  mind ;  the  fourth 
chapter  discusses  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  of  Truth ;  and  the  fifth 
chapter  the  nature  of  Vidwat-Sannyasa. 

The  book  is  extremely  helpful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  are  seeking  to  realise 
its  conclusions  in  life  and  practice.  The  translator  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  product  perfect.  The  book  is  excellently  got  up; 
the  Bengali  translation  is  very  lucid  and  is  prefaced  by  a  short  life- 
sketch  of  Vidyaranya  Muni,  an  introduction  and  an  elaborate  table  of 
contents.  The  author  has  assuredly  done  a  noble  service  to  the  Bengali 
reading  public  and  we  earnestly  recommend  this  book  to  our  Bengali 
readers. 
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NEWS  AND    REPORTS 

Swami  Paramananda  over  the  Radio 

Swami  Parainananda  lias  experienced  an  unexpected  widening  of 
his  contact  with  the  world  and  the  public,  A  Radio  broadcasting 
station  has  been  erected  on  a  property  adjacent  to  Auanda  Ast-rama. 
It  is  the  first  in  I^a  Crescenta  Valley  and  its  opening  was  made  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  gentleman  who  has  established  the 
station  called  personally  on  the  Swami  and  invited  him  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  exercises.  The}'*  lasted  from  seven 
in  the  evening  until  one  in  the  morning.  A  banquet  was  given  to 
several  hundred  eminent  residents  of  the  Valley  and  surrounding 
towns.  At  this  the  Swami  was  made  one  of  the  guests  of  honor  as 
also  one  of  the  speakers.  Several  Judges,  the  Mayor  of  Glendale  and 
the  President  of  the  Glendale  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  also  among 
the  speakers.  The  cordial  appreciation  expressed  by  all  present,  and 
especially  by  the  one  who  introduced  the  Swami,  was  a  testimony  to 
the  sympathy  and  interest  which  the  Ashrama  has  awakened, 

An  added  tribute  was  paid  the  Swami  when  he  was  announced 
thus  over  the  Radio  :  "The  next  speaker,  after  a  musical  number,  will 
be  a  gentleman  who  is  in  'Who's  Who  in  America/  who  is  a  noted 
teacher,  preacher,  author  and  poet,  I  will  leave  you  guessing  who  it 
is  until  the  musical  rendering  is  over."  When  it  was  ended  the  same 
yoke  sounded  on  the  air  again,  saying  :  "I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Swami  Paramananda.  " 

f  Although    each    speaker   was    allowed   only    a    brief    interval,    the 
words  were  so  forceful  and  well  chosen  that  the  Announcer, 
&a$tings,  a  leader  in  his  profession,  declared  afterwards  at  a  club 
^f:    "TJbe  Reverend  Swami's  speech  was  the  best  of  the  evening, 
speakers  grow  nervous  when  they  stand  before  the  micro* 
it  was  not  so  with  the  Reverend  Swami.    He  was  perfectly 
,  ,The  owner  of  the  Radio  has  suggested  that  he  stretch   a 
^|£  to  the  Ashrama  that  the  Swami'a  teaching  may  be  broad- 


&,Aftkrama  observed  the  birthday  anniversaries  of  Swami 
l"  "  i  Ramakrishna  with  meditation,  prayer  and  festivity, 
ystone  of  a  temple    which    will    represent    all    t&fc 
8  of  the  world,  was  laid  by  Swarui,  Paramananda  $#$'< 


THE  HOLY  MOTHER 


prabu«56ba     JSbarata 


Katha  Upa.  I,  Hi* 


Arise !  Awake !  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached, 

— SWAMI    VrVBKANANDA, 


Vox,.  XXXH. 


JULY,    1927. 


No.  7. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  MOTHER 

RECORDED  BY  A  LADY  DISCIPLE  ; 

(Continued  from  the  last  issue) 

When  Mother  first  came  to  live  at  DaksMneswar,  she  waf  ; 
quite  unsophisticated.  She  went  through  her  spiritual  practice^ 
with  the  utmost  devotion,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  stee 
experienced  any  spiritual  ecstasy.  She  rather  felt  frightened  .at;: 
the  Samtdhi  of  the  Master.  She  herself  once  told  us  that 
her  first  coming  to  Dakshineswar,  the  Master,  at  the 
his  Guru  Totapuri,  made  her  sleep  with  himself.*  She 
spoke  of  those  days:  "Master  would  be  in  one  or  another 
superconscious  moods  throughout  the  night:  I  could  scarce!^ 
$lpep,—  I  would  be  terribly  frightened  and  anxiously  wait  f«: 
day-break.  One  night  he  went  into  such  a  profound  trance: 
that  seeing  him  not  returning  to  the  no>rmal  plane  even  after  sF 
long  interval,  I  $€?njfc  the  maid-servant,  in  my  anxiety  and  fear/; 
to  fetch  Hriday.f  He  came  and  repeated  the  Lord's  name  ,1$ 


once  said  to  Sri  Ramakrishna,  "How  can.  I  know 

ust/mnless  yon  can  live  unaffected  in  the  society  of 
SSte  to  test  himself  he  slept  with  her  m  tiie  ^ame 
feight  mis  after  she  first  came  to  Bakshmeswar  , 

(t  Hirltfiy  was  Master's  nephew  and  used  to  attend  on  hun.  ^ 
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-his  ears  when  he  slowly  regained  normal  consciousness.  Next 
morning  Master  taught  me  the  mystic  formulas  which  should 
be  repeated  in  his  ear  to  bring  him  back  from  Samadhi/' 

Some  days  after  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Mother,  she 
said  to  me  :  "Please  tell  him  (Master)  that  I  may  hav<^  the 
experience  of  spiritual  ecstasy.  I  cannot  go  and  request  him 
personally  as  he  is  always  surrounded  by  strangers.1'  I  took 
her  at  her  word  and  decided  to  speak  her  request  to  the  Master. 
Therefore  finding  him  next  morning  sitting  alone  on  his  cot, 
I  went  in  and,  having  saluted  him,  told  him  of.  the  Mother's 
prayer.  He  heard  me  but  remained  very  grave  and  silent.  I 
did  not  feel  encouraged  to  speak  further  on  the  subject.  I  sat 
quiet  for  some  time  and  then  came  away  making  my  obeisance. 

Coming  to  the  nahcmat  I  found  the  Mother  engaged  in 
worship.  I  opened  the  door  of  her  room  and  found  her  laugh- 
ing and  crying  alternately.111  Tears  flew  incessantly  from  her 
eyes,  and  by  and  by  she  merged  into  the  silence  of  Samadhi, 
I  closed  the  door  and  came  out.  When  I  went  back  to  her 
after  a  long  time,  she  asked  me:  "Are  you  just  come?"  I 
said  :  "Mother,  how  did  you  tell  me  that  you  never  experience 
ecstasy?"  She  began  to  smile  embarrassedly. 

After  that  incident,  I  had  several  occasions  to  sleep  with 
Mother  at  Dakshineswar.  Though  I  would  wish  to  sleep 
separately,  she  would  not  allow  me  but  draw  me  to  her  bed. 
One  night,  hearing  a  neighbour  playing  on  a  flute,  she  went 
into  an  ecstatic  state,  lost  all  sense  of  the  external  and  began 
to  laugh.  I  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  bed,  for  I  thought 
that  being  a  worldly  person  I  must  not  touch  her  at  that  time.f 
It  was  long  before  she  returned  to  the  normal  plane. 

Once  while  meditating  on  the  terraced  roof  of  Balaram 
Basu's  house,  Mother  went  into  Samadhi.J  On  regaining  con- 

*  These  are  symptoms  of  high  spiritual  ecstasy.    One  often  laughs 

j.cn^s  one's  mind  rises  h]*£la  int.°  the~  superconscious  region. 

fine  touch  of  an  impure  person  during  the  experience  of  a  super- 
conscious  mood  causes  excruciating  pain  and  drags  down  the  soul, 

$  The  natural  tendency  of  the  soul  is  to  go  to  the  superconscious 
state,  for  there  only  does  it  find  itself  in  its  proper  sphere  and  shine  in 
its  true  glory  and  power.  In  fact  only  in  the  superconscious  state  can 
man  be  said  to  truly  live.  Desires  however  hold  the  soul  down  to  the 
world  and  its  consciousness.  When  the  mind  is  «jarified  of  desires  and 
the  sopl  realises  its  unchanging  spiritual  nature,  ?**&£tarally  tends  to 
soar  high  above  the  world  of  variety  and  rest  in  the  bosofei  of  the  Infinite 
ana  the  BtemaX-*- This  is  called  Sama<5hl  Samadfci  is  truly  man's 
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sciousness,   she  said  :      "I  saw  I  had  gone  to  a  strange  region 
where  everybody  was  very  kind  and  affectionate  to  me.     I  found 
I  had  become  very  beautiful.     The  Master  was  also  there, 
I   cannot  tell   you   how  blissful   I   felt   there !     Coming  a  little 

down  to  the  normal  plane  I  became  conscious  of  the  body  lying 

** 
aside,  but  was  for  a  long  while  very  reluctant  to  re-enter  it,- — 

it  seemed  so  ugly!  ." 

On  another  occasion,  one  evening  at  Nilambar  Mukherji's 
garden  house  at  Belur,  Mother,  Sister  Golap  and  myself  sat 
•doxyii  side  by  side  to  meditate.  When  I  finished  my  medita- 
tion, I  found  the  Mother  sitting  in  the  same  posture,  calm  and 
motionless,  evidently  lost  in  Samadhi.  A  long  while  after,  .she 
regained  consciousness  and  said  :  "Yogen,  where  are  my  hands 
and  legs?"  We  began  to  press  her  hands  and  legs  to  bring 
them  back  to  her  consciousness.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  began  to  feel  her  bodily  existence. 

Another  occasion.  While  staying  at  Kala  Babu's  Ktmja  at 
Brindaban,  she  one  morning  went  into  a  very  deep  Samadhi  in 
which  she  remained  a  very  long  time.  I  recited  the  Lord's 
names  in  her  ears  to  bring  her  down  to  the  conscious  plane,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  Swami  Yogananda  also  came  and  did  the 
.same.  This  slowly  brought  her  down.  While  still  in  the  semi- 
conscious state,  she  said  "I  want  to  eat"  exactly  as  the  Master 
used  to  say  while  returning  from  Samadhi.  Some  refreshments, 
a  glass  of  water  and  betel  were  placed  before  her,  and  she  par- 
took of  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  Master  used  to  do.  Her 
gestures  and  postures  were  all  like  the  Master's  at  that  time. 
She  said  afterwards  that  she  had  been  that  morning  lost  in 
^Ramakrishna-consciousness."  Swami  Yogananda  put  certain 
questions  to  her  in  her  semi-conscious  state  and  received  the 
-same  answers  as  he  had  done  from  the  Master. 

Four  days  after  the  Master's  passing  away  at  the  Cossipore 
gardens,  Mother  came  back  to  the  Dakshineswar  temple  to  her 
old  place  at  the  nahavat.  Sister  Golap  and  another  lady 
disciple  of  the  Master  came  to  keep  her  company  for  a  few  days. 
She  next  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares  in  the  company  of 
Swami  Yogananda,  Swami  Abhedananda,  Swami  Adbhutananda 


normal   condition   of   existence.    The    present   condition,    though    called 
normal,  is  really  abnormal. 
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and  Sister  Lakshmi.  She  stayed  there  some  eight  or  ten  days 
and  then  went  to  Brindaban  where  she  lived  for  nearly  a  year 
at  Kala  Babu's  Kunja.  I  also  had  come  to>  Brindaban  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  Master's  passing.  When  I  met  her,  she 
clasped  me  to  her  bosom  and  began  to  cry  bitterly  in  the  a^ony 
of  the  Master's  bereavement.  During  her  first  days  at 
Brindaban,  Mother  would  often  cry  very  bitterly.  One  day  the 
Master  appeared  before  her  and  said  :  "Why  do  you  cry  so 
much  ?  Here  I  am,  I  am  not  gone.  It  is  only  as  if  I  have 
passed  from  one  room  to  another."  Latterly,  however,  Mother 
became  very  cheerful  ; — she  seemed  full  of  an  ethereal  delight 
throughout  day  and  night  and  looked  like  a  happy  little 
girl.  .  .  . 

(Concluded) 


SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

The  All-India  Congress  Committee  in  its  Bombay  meeting 
last  May  passed  a  resolution  accepting  the  Muhamniadan  pro- 
posal of  joint  electorates  with  the  conditions  attached  to  it. 
This  has  been  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  results 
achieved  by  the  Congress  during  the  last  few  years.  Naturally 
there  has  been  great  jubilation  over  it,  as  it  is  thought  that  by 
this  rapproachment  between  the  two  major  communities,  the 
foundation  of  Indian  nationhood  has  been  truly  laid  and  the  most 
potent  cure  applied  to  the  festering  sore  of  communal  strife. 

Though  this  has  no  doubt  advanced  the  evolution  of 
India's  political  constitution,  yet  we  do  not  consider  that  it  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  Indian  nationalism  in  any  substantial 
measure.  At  least  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  unthinking 
enthusiasm.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  maintain  that 
our  struggle  for  national  rehabilitation  has  been  hitherto 
somewhat  like  groping  in  the  dark.  Our  activities  have  not 
always  been  determined  and  illuminated  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  constituents  of  Indian  nationalism. 
We  are  still  dominated  by  the  hypnotic  influence  of  Western 
ideas  and  ideals  ;  and  there  is  nothing  stra^N*?,  that.  For 
most  of  otir  political  leaders  are  English-educated  and  look 
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upon  the  claims  of  the  spiritual  traditions  of  the  land  with 
amused  tolerance.  Yet  the  very  essence  and  foundation  of 
Indian  nationalism  is  spirituality. 

*  There  are  two  ways  of  approach  to  our  collective  problems : 
(i)  by  falling  in  a  line  with  the  prevailing  ideas. — those  of  the 
present  administration,  and  interpreting  and  solving  national 
problems  from  that  point  of  view,  and  (2)  by  finding  out  the 
fundamentals  on  which  the  Indian  collective  life  has  been  based 
from  times  immemorial,  and  guiding  the  national  activities 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge,  always  keeping  in  view  the  ulti- 
mate ideals  of  the  nation.  The  first  alternative  requires  us  to 
make  an  unthinking  surrender  to  the  prevailing  ideas.  But 
the  second  requires  that  we  should  move  among  facts  and 
circumstances  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and  ever  keep 
the  national  ideals  in  view,  and  so  regulate  the  present  circums- 
tances that  they  will  eventually  lead  to  the  desired  results. 
We  must  take  into  account  all  the  forces,  religious,  social, 
economical,  cultural,  etc.  of  the  different  communities  and 
weld  them  into  one  organism,  so  that  their  combined 
forces  may  freely  contribute  to  the  national  well-being.  We 
cannot  safely  surrender  ourselves  to  the  prevailing  ideals. 
Extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  view  o-f  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  present  under  the  overwhelming  domination  of  foreign  ideas 
and  institutions  which  were  introduced  into  our  country  in  our 
passive  days,  and  their  influence,  very  subtle  and  scarcely 
-sympathetic  to  our  eternal  ideals,  may  easily  swamp  our  under- 
standing. Our  progress  must  necessarily  be  in  almost  perpetual 
opposition  to  its  prevalence. 

Our  jubilation  over  the  joint  electorates  resolution  is,  we 
think,  mainly  inspired  by  the  first  point  of  view.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  we  look  upon  it  as  detrimental  to  the 
country's  interests,  though  we  must  admit  that  the  conditions 
hemmning  it  round  take  away  much  from  it&  benefit  and  value.* 
Our  point  is  that  we  are  attaching  too  much  importance  to  it 
due  to  our  misunderstanding  the  true  depths  and  dimensions 
of  the  national  problems.  Our  basic  problem  is  not  one  of  merely 


*  For  ,a  most  searching  analysis  of  the  resolution,  see  the  article 
"The  All-India  Congress  Committee  and  Joint  Electorates "  by  Rama- 
nan  da  Chatterjee  in  the  Modern  Review,  June. 
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building  up  joint  electorates  or  an  effective  system  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  much  more  fundamental,  and  the  state  is  but  the 
fringe  of  that  being  which  is  the  Indian  nation. 

The  views  of  the  first  school  of  thinkers  were  expressed 
a  few  days  after  the  A.  I.  C.  C.'s  Bombay  meeting  by"  an 
eminent  thinker  in  these  words: 

But  after  all  if  India  is  ever  to  have  a  National  State  and  a.  National 
Government  of  its  own  responsible  to  the  people  and  to  no  others  then 
we  must  build  up  an  Indian  Nation  first.  In  the  building  up  of  this- 
Indkn  Nation  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahoramedan  and  the  other  Indian 
communities  must  be  coalesced  to  form  one  political  organism.  In  the 
building  up  of  this  national  organism  these  joint  electorates  will  be  of 
incalculable  help.  *  *  * 

I  know  those  who  have  been  profiting  by  this  Hindu-Muslim  conflict, 
whose  leadership  in  our  present  political  life  has  been  built  upon  the 
exploitation  of  communal  animosities,  be  they  Hindus  or  be  they 
Mahomrnedans,  do  not,  and  being  after  all  human,  cannot,  lend  their 
whole-hearted  support  to  this  proposal.  But  they  are  the  real  workers 
of  mischief  and  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Indian  nationalism,  if  the 
counsels  of  the  nation  are  led  or  misled  by  these  communalists.  Already 
the  cry  of  Hindu  interests  has  been  raised.  It  is  a  new  cry  in  Indian 
nationalism.  The  Nationalist  State  in  India,  can  never  be  anything 
except  a  secular  State.  This  has  been  the  very  plinth  and  foundation 
of  Indian  nationalism  ever  since  its  birth.  Religion  and  politics  must 
stand  apart  in  the  common  national  life  of  India,  not  the  spirit  of 
religion  which  is  fortunately  more  or  less  the  same  in  Hinduism  as  in 
Islam  or  Christianity,  but  its  formulas  and  outer  sanctions  being- 
different  in  different  religions,  can  never  be  permitted  to  influence,  much 
less  dominate  the  common  civic  and  political  life  of  our  composite  people. 
— (Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  in  the  Forward.) 

We  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  this  long  quotation.  But 
it  is  typical  of  the  ideas  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  poli- 
tically-minded countrymen.  Their  motives  are  quite  admirable. 
But  they  seem  to  miss  the  true  significance  of  the  Hindu  revival 
movements.  Hindu  revival  in  its  true  aspect  is  not  a  cry  for 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the  Hindu  view  of 
life  and  of  the  claim  that  the  Hindu  view  of  life  should  mould 
and  direct  Indian  nationalism.  By  Hindu  revival  we  do  not 
specially  mean  the  activities  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  and  Suddhi 
or  Sangathan  organisations,  but  the  general  awakening  and  self- 
assertion  of  the  Hindus,  of  which  these  are  s^ne  imperfect  and 
passing  expressions.  It  is  vain  to  deny  the  fa^55**ching  signi- 
ficance of  the  Hindu  revival.  It  is  not  a  negligible  factor  or 
merely  a  working  of  narrow  communalism.  It  is  the  uprising 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  nation  itself.  It  is  yet  in  the  primary 
stages  of  its  development  and  will  ere  long  assume  proportions 
surpassing  even  our  wildest  dreams. 

The  first  school  of  thinkers  however  is  blind  to  this  signi- 
ficance-   Its  view  of  nationalism  is  essentially  secularistic.     It 
does  not  seem,  to  recognise  a  difference  between  the  state  and 
the  nation.     This  is  a  fundamental  error.     Whatever  may  be  in 
other  countries,  in  India  at  least  the  distinction  must  be  recog- 
nised.    In   the  above   quotation,    we  find  this  passage  :      "The 
Nationalist    State    in    India    can    never    be   anything    except    a 
secttlar  State.     This  has  been  the  very  plinth  and  foundation  of 
Indian  nationalism  ever  since  its  birth."     It  will  be  seen  that 
here   the  difference   between    state    and  nationalism   is   entirely 
ignored.     Yet  if  the  history  of  India  and  of  the  Hindu  collec- 
tive life  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the  collective  life  should  be 
as  free  from  the  state  control  as  practicable.     If  the  tendency 
in  the  West  is  towards  greater  and  greater  centralisation,   the 
tendency  in  the  East  is  towards  greater  and  greater  decentralisa- 
tion.     Decentralisation     is    necessary     as    much     for    material 
advantages  as  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  man.     The  state  was 
considered  as  a  secondary  aspect  of  the  collective  life.     Whereas 
the  state  could  only  be  secular  in  outlook  and  action,  aiming 
mainly  at  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people,  nationalism  was 
concerned  with  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental  aspects  of  life, 
such  as  religion,   culture,   social  economy,   etc.,   and  sought  to 
organise  the  life  of  the  people  on  spiritual  foundations  so  that  < 
all   life-activity   might   lead    to  the  realisation   of  the   ultimate 
spiritual  ideal.     The  state  protected  but  scarcely  interfered  in 
the  truly  national  functions.     The  state  could  be  endangered  by 
conquerors,    but    the   nation   lived    on    and    grew   unobstructed 
except  when  new  racial  or  cultural   elements  were  introduced 
from   outside.     In  fact  Hindu   history   and   also   Muhammadan 
history  in  India  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  parallel  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  state, — the  one  fundamental  and  predominant, 
the  other  secondary  ;  the  one  governed  and  inspired  by  prophets, 
Incarnations,  saints,  devotees  and  Karma-yogins,  the  other  by 
kings,  statesinen^enerals,  adventurers  and  conquerors. 

This  basic  distinction  need  not  be  lost  in  the  present  age. 
Such  a  loss  would  be  suicidal.     The  experiences  of  the  present 
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age,  East  or  West,  rather  point  to  the  urgent  necessity  of -this 
distinction  being  made  real  everywhere.  The  absorption  of  all 
collective  functions  by  the  state  which  can  at  best  be  secular, 
tends  to  secularise  the  motives  and  ideals  of  life  and  to  bind 
men  to  material  interests.  It  is  naturally  dominated  and  guided 
by  clever  politicians  who  are  scarcely  saints,  and  the  majority 
of  voters  that  uphold  them  ai'e  rarely  actuated  by  idealistic 
principles.  It  therefore  drags  down  the  nobler  ideals  of  the 
people.  The  high  spiritual  principles  unless  when  they  fall 
within  the  domain  of  practical  politics,  are  more  shadowy  than 
real  to  it. 

India  therefore,  from  very  ancient  times,  conceived  a  dis- 
tinction between  administrative  efficiency  conducing-  to  material 
prosperity  and  spiritual  self-realisation — individual  and  national  ; 
and  devoted  her  best  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
function.  Her  constant  endeavour  was  to  make  the  national 
life-currents  flow  along  the  channel  of  spirituality  and  see  that 
they  were  not  obstructed  by  material  considerations.  Age  after 
age  new  seers  and  prophets  arose  to  make  suitable  adjustments 
required  by  changed  circumstanceb  and  to  find  new  unities  and 
syntheses,  assimilating  new  race  and  culture  units.  In  all 
essentials,  she  refused  to  brook  any  interference  from  the  secular 
state  and  sought  to  spiritualise  even  the  apparently  secular 
functions  of  the  social  and  individual  life  ;  even  the  ordinary 
industries  were  raised  to  the  spiritual  level  of  worship. 

Organisation  has  its  benefits,  but  it  has  its  evils  also,  one 
of  which  is  that  it  mechanises.  We  have  times  and  again 
mentioned  that  India's  one  driving  motive  is  to  spiritualise  life. 
It  means  that  every  individual  should  learn  to  conceive  his  daily 
life,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  as  a  continual  worship  of  the 
Divine.  An  individual  has  two  functions :  his  domestic  rela* 
tions  and  his  public  duties.  It  is  easier  for  him  to  spiritualise 
the  former,  but  not  so  the  latter.  To  his  family  members  and 
his  friends,  he  is  emotionally  related.  His  contact  with  them 
is  personal.  He  can  transmute  it  into  a  spiritual  relation  by 
looking  upon  his  friends  and  relatives  as  embodiments  of  God, 
This  personal  and  emotional  contact  also  maKwfc^t  possible  for 
him  to  maintain  his  actions  and  relations  on  a  true  moral  level 
and  freely  control  and  guide  them  towards  a  desired  ideal.  He 
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is  his  own  master,  conscious  of  the  spiritual  ideal  and  free  to 
inove  and  direct  his  present  life  towards  that  ideal.  To  be  bound 
to  an  organisation,  especially  a  secular  one,  is  to  lose  this  moral 
freedom  in  a  large  measure. 

"His  public  duties  consist  of  his  relations  with  the  society, 
the  state,  the  nation  and  the  humanity.  They  are  social, 
economical,  political,  cultural,  philanthropical.  But  it  so 
happens  that  in  most  cases  he  has  to>  fulfil  those  functions  with- 
out coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  persons  whom  his  activ- 
ities concern.  His  work  is  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  activities 
of  a  big  organisation.  The  personal  touch  is  absent.  There  is 
neither  the  freedom  nor  the  opportunity  of  exercising  freedom 
of  thought  or  moral  judgment.  He  can  only  submit  to  the 
higher  power  of  the  organisation.  When  millions  of  soldiers 
rush  to  the  battle  field,  it  is  the  blind,  unhuman  power  of 
organisation  that  drives  them  on.  The  officers  of  a  state  are 
less  conscious  of  the  persons  they  are  appointed  to  serve  than 
of  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  instruments  and  of  the 
authorities  they  work  under.  When  the  labourer  works  in  the 
field  or  factory,  his  exertions  lack  the  sweetening  touch  of 
personal  freedom  and  emotional  self-determination,  but  are 
regulated  and  exploited  by  the  unmoral  powers  of  the  capital- 
istic organisations.  Even  the  labour  organisations  cannot 
restore  to  the  labourers  the  human  touch  that  redeems, — they 
also  are  mechanical.  The  daily  industry  remains  still  a  bare 
routine  work,  devoid  of  emotional  personal  relations.  In  fact 
when  man  is  not  in  personal  contact  with  the  men  he  serves  by 
his  labours,  he  cannot  easily  feel  the  emotional  glow  which, 
being  spiritualised,  illumines  the  shrine  of  the  Divine.  It  may 
be  possible  for  the  advanced  few  to  work  and  serve  worshipfully 
even  when  the  objects  of  service  are  beyond  personal  contact. 
But  the  masses  require  direct  contact  to  be  able  to  spiritualise 
life  in  any  measure  ;  and  the  common  tendency  of  all  organisa- 
tions is  to  render  its  constituents  more  and  more  mechanical, 
conscious  only  of  the  immense  power  and  magnitude  of  those 
organisations  and  too  stupefied  to  judge  their  rightness  or 
morality  The  organisations  themselves  may  have  honourable 
motives  and  their  leading  members  may  be  conscious  of  them. 
But  the  rank-trad  file  become  inevitably  passive  instruments, 
content  only  to  work  and  flattering  themselves  that  they  are 
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doing  their  duties,  as  if  the  dignified  name  of  'duty'  can  redeem 
any  thoughtless  action  of  its  inherent  foolishness  and  inanity. 
There  is  an  intoxication  in  feeling  oneself  as  an  instrument— 
an  unquestioning,  obedient  tool — of  a  great  power,  like  a  soldier 
killing  and  being  killed  without  a  murmur  in  the  battle  £eld. 
But  that  self-satisfaction  is  far  from  the  spiritual  self-realisation 
that  comes  out  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral  function  consciously 
and  thoughtfully  done. 

India  therefore  wanted  to  give  man  the  opportunity  to-  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  persons  concerned  even  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties,  That  required  decentralisation. 
The  self-contained  samdjas,  the  social  units,  had  this  spiritual 
advantage  over  and  above  material  advantages.  When  the 
persons  we  serve  socially,  politically  or  industrially,  are  in  direct 
contact  with  us,  we  find  it  easier  to  maintain  correct  emotional 
relations  between  them  and  ourselves  and  conceive  those  rela- 
tions in  the  true  worshipful  spirit.  We  can  easily  and  naturally 
look  upon  our  whole  life,  domestic  and  public,  as  a  continued 
act  of  worship  and  thus  fulfil  ourselves  and  the  national  purpose 
which  is  the  spiritualisation  of  life.  The  distinction  conceived 
between  the  nation  and  the  state  is  indeed  real  in  view  of 
India's  spiritual  ideals,  and  it  will  be  disastrous  to  ignore  it  in 
any  scheme  of  national  rehabilitation.  Organisation  and  con- 
sequent mechanisation  of  life  and  behaviour  there  must  be  to 
some  extent,  but  we  must  guard  against  this  necessary  evil 
as  cautiously  as  possible. 

From  this — the  necessary  distinction  between  the  nation 
and  the  state — follows  of  course  -the  need  of  Hindu  revival. 
For  though  we  deprecate  attempts  at  bringing  all  the  depart- 
ments and  functions  of  the  collective  life  under  the  single 
domination  of  the  state,  we  yet  feel  the  urgent  necessity  of 
organising  the  different  races  and  communities  and  their 
activities  into  a  united  nationhood.  By  nationhood  we  under- 
stand the  common  consciousness  of  the  same  spiritual  urge,  of 
the^  same  life's  ideal  and  the  same  ceaseless  travelling  along 
varied  paths  towards  its  realisation.  It  is  the  realisation  of  the 
already  existing  spiritual  unity.  We  wanft  a  united  Indian 
nation.  We  want  again  the  stagnant  currents1"^  the  national 
life  to  flow  in  fresh  vigour.  Chir  history  upto  the  British  rule 
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has  been  one  long  attempt  at  assimilating  new  elements  of  race, 
-culture  and  creed  from  age  to  age  and  infiltrating  them  with 
the  common  spiritual  idealism, — that  idealism  which  rinds  the 
ultimate  value  of  life  and  action  in  the  realisation  of  the  spiritual 
self.^  Even  during  the  British  rule,  this  same  attempt  has  been 
continued.  The  light  of  the  new  synthesis  has  been  reflected 
on  the  national  life,  and  the  present  communal  turmoil  is  the 
murmur  of  the  reawakening.  That  is  why  the  Hindus  are  again 
asserting  themselves.  For  Hinduism  alone  holds  the  secret  that 
will  translate  the  new  synthetic  ideal  into  the  reality  of  the 
national  life.  Hinduism  will  furnish  the  foundation  of  the 
coming  nationhood  and  point  the  direction  of  its  progress. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  unless  the  various  com- 
munities inhabiting  India  become  self-possessed  and  self- 
conscious,  the  all-India  national  consciousness  cannot  come. 
This  is  only  apparently  true.  If  we  look  upon  the  Indian 
nation  as  a  federation  of  self-contained  communities,  held  toge- 
ther by  pacts  and  agreements  and  considerations  of  common 
interests,  it  is  certain  that  only  self  -possessed  communities  can 
so  combine.  We  however  dream  of  a  more  real  nationalism. 
Material  interests  can  be  harmonised  by  pacts  and  agreements. 
But  cultural  and  spiritual  unity  can  come  only  out  of  a  fusion 
of  the  communities.  If  our  nationalism  is  to  be  the  accept- 
ance and  realisation  of  a  fixed  spiritual  ideal  and  the  living  of 
a  single  life  with  conscious  aims  and  methods,  the  communities 
partaking  in  that  idealism  must  discover  that  life  and  being 
in  which  the  ideal  is  real  and  identify  themselves  with  it.  That 
is  real  nationalism.  All  true  union  is  the  discovery  of  a  pre- 
existing unity.  There  cannot  be  any  spiritual  combination 
unless  the  combining  parties  realise  themselves  as  phases  of  a 
great  unity  of  being.  The  Indian  nation  must  be  such  a  being 
or  nothing. 

Some  sixteen  months  ago  writing  on  Swami  Vivekananda's 
solution  of  the  Hindti-Moslem  problem,  we  emphasised  the  idea 
that  in  the  realisation  of  the  Indian  national  unity,  Hinduism 
must  supply  the  nucleus  and  pattern  of  crystallisation.  What 
is  our  national  ideal?  It  is  as  we  have  pointed  out  before  the 
spiritualisation  of  Hfe.  No  other  culture  or  religion  has  stood 
for  it  so  clear^Tand  unflinchingly  as  Hinduism.  This  has  been 
her  one  constant  main  endeavour  through  the  course  of  her 
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long  history .  All  other  Indian  communities  also  must  accept 
this  as  their  ideal.  We  know  that  unless  this  motive  is  already- 
existent  among  the  different  communities,  Hinduism  cannot 
force  it  into  them.  But  this  is  already  present  in  all  men  all 
over  the  world  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  tendency  to 
spiritualisation  is  the  fundamental  motive  of  all  human  life. 
Hinduism  only  emphasises  it  and  seeks  to  make  it  consciously 
active  in  order  to  a  rapid  development.  Therefore  this  would 
be  no  innovation  with  the  other  communities.  And  there  is 
that  in  India's  atmosphere  which  slowly  induces  all  to  follow 
the  sacred  path  to  spiritual  self-realisation.  By  and  by  all  come 
under  the  magic  spell  of  her  great  ideal.  Besides,  the  turn  of 
the  world  events  has  made  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that 
all  life,  individual  or  national,  must  be  conceived  spiritually  if 
we  are  to  escape  final  disaster.  No  communities  in  India  there- 
fore have  any  valid  reason  to  deny  the  ideal  that  Hinduism 
holds  forth. 

But  in  order  that  Hinduism  may  become  the  basis  and  the 
guiding  spirit  of  Indian  nationalism,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  conceive  itself  as  super-credal,  as  the  meeting 
ground  of  all  the  different  cultures.  So  long  as  Hinduism 
thinks  of  itself  as  of  a  stereotyped  form,  bound  and  limited  by 
infinite  details  of  negation,  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  that 
which  is  the  Indian  nationality  and  which  is  also  consequently 
the  international  unity, — for  India  is  really  the  epitome  of  the 
world.  Hinduism  must  shed  its  crude  limitations  and  must 
become  again  the  grand  synthesis  of  the  age.  Hinduism  in  its 
•original  character  is  always  super-credal.  Accepting  as  it  does 
the  truth  of  all  spiritual  experience  and  the  validity  of  all 
honest'  methods  for  its  realisation,  it  has  always  provided  infinite 
scope  for  the  accommodation  of  various  races  and  cultures.  It 
is  only  in  the  periods  of  its  decay  that  it  seems  to  forget  its 
universal  character  and  mission  and  becomes  a  bundle  of  nega- 
tions. Once  again  it  is  waking  up  and  calling  forth  its  pristine 
nature,  and  its  present  communal  struggle  is  really  the  first 
onrush  of  its  resurgent  life. 

^  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  realisation  of  the  Indian 
national  unity  and  also  of  international  unfcy  is  peculiarly  and 
mainly  the  concern  of  the  Hindus,  They  of  Iff-people  are  best 
£tted  by  history  to  accomplish  it.  It  is  not  by  the  equal 
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coordination  of  the  self-contained  communities,  but  by  the 
leadership  of  one  and  the  obedient  following  of  the  rest,  that  all 
great  unions  become  possible.  Hinduism  has  to  provide  this 
great  leadership. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  consider  the  present  communal 
troubles  as  absolutely  evil.  Evil  they  are,  but  a  necessary  evil. 
Por  through  these  clashes  with  other  communities  and  through 
sufferings  from  their  onslaughts,  Hinduism  is  learning  to  divest 
itself  of  its  credal  limitations  and  discover  the  greater  hidden 
unity  behind  its  negations.  The  requirements  of  the  situation 
•are  teaching  it  to  discover  its  historical  purpose  and  its  immortal 
strength. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hindu  evolutional  movements  that  the 
first  start  is  made  'with  its  religion.  The  very  first  step  is  the 
enunciation  of  a  new  synthetic  ideal  of  religion.  With  the 
grasp  of  the  religious  synthesis  comes  the  liberalising  of  the 
social  outlook.  And  then  new  races  are  admitted  into  the 
society,  lower  castes  are  raised  to  higher  statuses,  and  a  social 
revolution  of  tremendous  magnitude  takes  place  without  any 
way  impairing  the  essentials  of  the  national  life.  The  present 
/communal  struggle  of  the  Hindus  is  effecting  such  a  twofold 
reform  in  Hinduism, — religious  and  social.  Just  as  we  are 
asserting  the  dynamic  character  of  the  universal  principles  of 
our  religion,  the  exigencies  of  the  time  are  compelling  us  also 
to  revise  our  social  code  and  make  it  broader  and  more  universal 
in  spirit  and  form.  When  this  reform  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  we  shall  not  only  have  removed  the  ban  from  over  our 
.suppressed  classes,  but  have  also  actually  prepared  our  society  to 
welcome  aliens  as  honourable  sharers  of  the  blessings  of  our 
religion.  Therefore  let  the  movement  be  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour  and  enthusiasm.  For  that  way  only  lies  the  realisation 
•of.. Indian  nationhood. 

In  our  opinion,  apart  from  minor  profits,  this  is  the  solid, 
gain  at  which  the  Hindu  revival  movement  aims.  Its  quarrel 
with  Muhammadan  or  other  communities  is  but  a  passing  phase* 
*The  direction  is  towards  the  realisation  of  a  super-credal  charac- 
ter and  the  peace  of  universal  harmony.  Those  who  are  active 
"participants  in^the*  movement  must  never  forget  it.  To  forget 
the  altruistic,  supercommunal,  truly  national  and  international 
Character  of  the  Hindu  revival  is  to  defeat  its  very 
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The  superior  purpose  of  its  existence  and  the  high  inter- 
nationalism based  on  spiritual  harmony  which  it  aims  at,  cannot 
be  realised  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  degraded  by  communal 

acrimony . 

f 

Therefore  we  do  riot  sympathise  with  either  those  who  hope 
for  the  realisation  of  Indian  nationhood  without  working  at 
the  foundations,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  spiritual  basis  and 
are  satisfied  with  external  patch-work,  or  those  who  fail  to  see 
the  larger  supercommunal  character  of  Hinduism  and  obstructs 
its  progress  by  misleading  it  into  narrow  communalism.  All 
who  aspire  after  the  realisation  of  the  Indian  nation,  must  never 
forget  these  two  things:  (i)  That  the  Indian  state  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Indian  nation  ;  the  former  is  the  concern  of 
politicians  who  may  evolve  the  constitution  by  pacts  and  com- 
promises, whereas  the  latter  is  to  be  realised  by  the  union  of 
the  different  communities  believing  in  the  same  ideal  and  pur- 
suing the  same  method  generally  for  its  realisation.  And  (2) 
that  Hinduism  alone  can  bring  about  that  spiritual  union  and 
teach  that  ideal  and  method  ;  and  Hinduism  therefore  should 
be  made  so  liberal  and  universal  in  both  social  and  religious 
aspects  that  all  the  different  creeds  and  communities  will  auto- 
matically find  admission  into  it  and  grow  into  a  united 
nationhood. 
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So  long  as  we  are  human  beings  endowed  with  mind  and 
senses,  we  are  bound  to  think  of  God  in  a  human  and  personal 
way;  and  that  constitutes  our  only  way  of  approach  to  Him, 
There  is  no  harm  in  that  way  of  worship  either,  if  we 
only  remember  that  that  is  only  one  aspect  o£  God  and  does 
not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  His  nature.4  What  God  is 
in  His  real  full  essence,  we  can  never  know*  by  the  mind  and 
tte  intellect.  ISTo  scripture,  no  sage  has  yet  been*able  to  realise 
Him  i*t  His  complete  fullness  or  describe  His  glory  in  full 
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excellence.  "A  small  ant  coming  to  a  hill  of  sugar,  ate  one 
grain  of  sugar  which  filled  him  completely  and  with  ano-ther 
in  his  mouth  went  back  home", — such  is  the  fate  of  the  ordinary 
seekers  of  Truth.  Sages  are  like  the  big  ants  who  can  take 
five  w  six  grains  from  the  hill  of  sugar  in  their  mouths.  Such 
is  the  vastiiess  or  the  amplitude  of  the  being  of  God  as 
described  in  the  Hindu  scriptures.  Unable  to  describe  His 
glory,  the  scriptures  stand  mute  and  stop  with  speechless  wonder 
and  exclaim  :  "Not  this,  not  this.  This  even  is  not  the 
limit  of  God's  being/'  Who  can  set  a  limit  to-  the  being  of 
God  ?  None  but  the  lunatic  and  the  fool.  Such  being  the 
case  we  may  despair  of  knowing  Him  in  His  entirety.  But  we 
need  not.  It  is  sufficient  if  He  fills  us  to*  the  limit  of  our 
spiritual  capacity. 

God  is  beyond  mind  and  speech,  because  mind  and  speech 
limit  objects,  and  God  is  unlimited,  infinite.  But  He  is  reflected 
in  the  pure  mind .  The  mind  which  is  purged  of  the  senses 
and  depleted  of  worldliness,  in  that  mind  the  intelligence  of 
God  shines  brightly.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
in  the  Old  Testament,  ffNone  can  look  upon  the  face  of  God 
and  live."  To  know  Him  is  to  annihilate  the  lower  self. 

The  mind  is  composed  of  qualities  and  consists  of  various 
moods.  The  proximity  of  God  stimulates  some  of  the  noblest 
moods  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  all  good  and  noble 
qualities  come  to<  nest  in  the  life  of  the  person  who>  realises  Him, 
and  adorn,  it  like  ornaments.  Just  as  an  iron- ball  placed  near 
a  blazing  fire  is  impregnated  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  burns 
red  like  fire,  so  the  mind  contacting  the  essence  of  God  is 
impregnated  with  the  power  and  being  of  God  and  becomes 
transfigured. 

This  change  induces  fooir  different  moods  of  the  mind, 
moods  of  infinite  energy,  infinite  intelligence  or  awareness, 
deep  introspect! veness  or  inwardness  and  infinite  love.  As  the 
presence  of  the  king  is  inferred  from  the  signs  and  insignia  of 
royalty,  so  the  presence  of  God  in  a  life  is  inferred  from  the 
noble  moods  and  the  attendant  noble  qualities  like  dispassion, 
discrimination,  love,  knowledge,  compassion,  etc. 

In  some  life  fie  is  realised  as  Infinite  Energy.  Beneficial 
'energy  goes  out  constantly  from  it.  Intense  activity  is  the  law 
of  that  life,  but  that  activity  is  unselfish  and  beneficent.  For 
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contacting  the  essence  of  God,  all  selfishness,  all  egoism  is 
burnt  up,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  serve  self  and 
pursue  the  material  interests  of  lust  and  greed  of  gold.  But 
while  engaged  in  the  field  of  activity  he  feels  himself  present 
at  the  altar  of  the  inner  shrine,  and  taking  part  in  the  conse- 
cration of  a  temple  where  Divinity  is  being  unfolded  with  holy 
hands.  Work  has  transformed  itself  into  worship,  the  Divine 
power  has  come  and  filled  him  with  a  divine  afflatus,  consecrat- 
ing and  deifying  everything  he  turns  his  hand  to.  He  sees  his 
Master's  face  in  everything.  Work  is  no  longer  felt  as 
drudgery,  but  as  an  outpouring  of  the  joy  of  soul  in  activity. 
All  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual  is  lost  and  inces- 
sant worship  goes  on  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  heart.  The 
soul  sings  a  divine  anthem  day  and  night,  divine  enthusiasm 
courses  through  every  nerve  and  vein  of  the  body  and  burns 
with  the  fire  and  fervour  of  a  strange  ecstasy.  Such  lives  are 
actual  embodiments  of  consecrated  service  or  worshipful 
activity.  Every  act  they  do,  every  movement  they  make,  is 
felt  as  proceeding  from  Him,  is  felt  as  His  activity.  Such 
persons  are  examples  of  the  wonderful  text  of  the  Gita : 
"Whatever  thou  doest,  whatever  thou  eatest,  whatever  thou 
sacrificest,  whatever  thou  givest,  do  that  as  an  offering  to  Me. 
Thus  shalt  thou  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  actions,  good  and 
evil,  and  attaining  freedom  through  the  Yoga  of  renunciation 
thou  shalt  attain  to*  Me." 

In  another  aspect,  He  is  realised  as  Infinite  Knowledge  or 
Awareness.  The  light  of  our  present  consciousness  is  flimsy 
and  flickering,  ready  to  go  out,  choked  and  overpowered  by 
matter  and  bums  dimly  with  a  meagre  flame.  Therefore  do 
we  feel  ourselves  so  limited  and  small,  and  the  world  looms 
so-  large  on  our  horizon.  Why  is  this  so,  psychologically? 
Because  knowledge  is  small  and  the  light  of  consciousness  is 
dim.  Therefore  we  feel  so  dissatisfied,  so  crushed  down  by 
ignorance  and  haunted  by  doubt  about  the  mystery  of  existence. 
But  one  day  God  will  be  realised  as  Infinite  Consciousness,  The 
meagre  flame  of  knowledge  burning  within  us  will  grow  to 
infinite  proportions  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  seen  and  unseen 
universe,  illumine  the  deepest  and  darkest  places  of  the 
universe  and  everything  will  become  manifest  in  its  light. 
Then  knowledge  will  be  infinite,  the  gloom  of  the  heart  will 
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be  dispelled  and  everything  will  be  clear.  Describing  this  state 
of  infinite  consciousness,  Sankaracharya  says:  "One  that  i$ 
present  always  as  consciousness,  the  bliss  absolute  beyond  all 
bounds,  beyond  all  compare  and  all  qualities,  ever-free,  limitless 
as  *he  sky,  without  parts,  the  absolute,  the  perfect— such 
Brahman,  O  sage,  shines  in  the  heart  of  the  Jnani  in  Samadhi." 
Now  our  finite  consciousness  has  its  periods  of  setting  and 
rising,  of  wakefulness  and  sleep,  of  forgetfulness  and  memory. 
But  the  Rishi  of  the  Upanishad  depicts  in  fine  imagery  the 
state  of  the  unsetting  and  unchangeable  consciousness :  "One 
day  the  Sun  of  Knowledge  will  rise  to  the  meridian  and  will 
remain  motionless,  alone  in  the  centre  of  consciousness  ;  will 
not  rise  again,  nor  set  again,  but  shed  an  undying  radiance  dis- 
pelling all  the  gloom  of  the  universe.*' 

God  is  also  realised  as  deep  Inwardness  or  Introspective- 
ness.  Ordinarily  we  find  the  man  of  action  devoid  of  the  power 
of  introspection.  He  cannot  enter  the  deep  regions  of  the  heart 
wherein  lie  scattered  the  pearls  of  spiritual  trutli  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  he  cannot  lift  the  veil  of  the  material  and  sensuous 
universe  and  peep  into  the  beyond.  His  inner  life  is  callous, 
dull  and  devoid  of  objects  of  absorbing  interest.  God  is  realised 
as  the  inner  transcendent  reality,  beyond  mind  and  sense, 
beyond  this  little  universe  of  ours,  when  this  power  of  intro- 
spection opens.  Then  only  can  we  at  will  shut  the  doors  of 
the  senses,  cut  off  the  external  universe  and  retire  to  the  inner 
citadel  where  the  Cause  of  things  is  laid,  but  where  the 
sense-bound  man  has  no  acess.  There  one  can  remain  as  long- 
as  he  likes,  refresh  himself  with  its  satisfying  knowledge  and 
light,  drink  of  the  fountains  which  flow  far  beyond  the  world  of 
sense,  and  feel  strengthened  and  revitalised.  A  man  devoid  of 
this  power  of  mysticism  is  only  half  man,  cut  off  from  the  inner 
source  of  joy,  strength  and  spiritual  enlightenment.  It  is 
like  a  man  who  is  doomed  to  remain  only  in  the  ante  room  and 
can  have  no  access  to  the  inner  apartments.  Aspiring  to  this 
State  the  Sanskrit:  poet  Bhartrihari  has  sung :  "Will  those 
happy  days  come  to  me,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangess 
sitting  irjt  a  'lotus  posture*  en  a  piece  of  stone,  I  shall  fall  into 
Yog&~nidrd  (deep  inward  meditation  oblivious  of  the  external) , 
resulting  from  regular  practice  of  tbe  contemplation  of  Brahman  t 
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and  when  antelopes,  (mistaking  me  to  be  a  motionless  stump), 
having  nothing  to  fear,  will  rub  their  limbs  against  my  body?" 

God  is  realised  by  men  also  as  Infinite  Love.  The  faculty 
that  now  is  in  us  is  narrow,  partial,  inconstant,  heavily  shot 
through  with  strands  of  sense,  and  is  only  another  name  for 
self-indulgence.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  dignify  it  with  the 
name  of  love.  But  this  faculty  of  love  can  be  purified,  broad- 
ened, universalised  till  it  will  form  one  of  the  master  clues  to 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of.  the  universe,  I/ove  is  the  great 
motive  power  behind  the  universe.  The  mother  gives  up  her 
life  for  the  child,  the  patriot  for  the  country,  the  saint  for 
humanity,  impelled  by  the  unseen  power  of  k>'ve.  Selfishness 
is  the  love  of  the  little  self  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  universe. 
When  I  have  an  all-comprehending  sense  of  the  Divine,  there 
can  be  no  selfishness  in  me,  no  particularity  in  my  love. 
Selfishness  is  the  universal  love  contracted  and  narrowed  down 
by  this  dominant  claim  of  the  little  self.  Thus  we  find  that 
love  is  the  great  Deity  that  is  present  in  all  beings  from  the 
lowest  worm  to  the  highest  angel,  that  its  manifestation  is 
great  and  small  according  as  its  sphere  is  broad  or  contracted. 
When  love  is  lifted  out  of  all  particularities  and  personalities 
and  is  directed  to  the  universe,  it  becomes  all-conquering.  He 
iti  whose  love  there  is  no  limit  of  particularity  or  personality, 
no  distinction  of  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  learned  or 
ignorant,  saint  or  sinner,  whose  mind  never  reacts  in  hatred 
to  any  blow  from  outside,  his  love  will  conquer  the  world.  And 
God  is  realised  by  him  as  the  Infinite  lyove  present  in  the  heart 
of  all  beings  and  moving  the  universe.  "The  beauty  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  human  face,  are  all  reflections  of 
His  beauty.  He  is  the  source  of  all  beauty  and  sublimity." 
He  is  present  as  the  inner  attraction  drawing  the  whole 
universe  towards  Him*  When  God  Is  thus  seen  to  be  present 
in  all  objects  as  the  inner  attraction,  then  the  whole  universe 
changes  its  aspect,  and  unswerving  and  unstinted  love  is  given 
to  one  and  all  without  distinction.  All  distinctions  are  lost  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  love.  The  universe  with  all  its 
diverse  objects  are  blotted  out,  men,  animals  and  trees  all  melt 
into  the  homogeneous  ocean  of  love  which  iS  felt  as  present  In 
the  heart  of  the  devotee.  Thus  sings  the  poet  of  the  Upanishad  : 
**Who  could  have  lived,  who  could  have  breathed,  if  the  Great 
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Being  had  not  filled  the  universe  with  His  love?  .  .  '.  .  From 
l>liss  all  beings  proceed,  in  bliss  they  live,  and  unto*  bliss  they 
.return  in  the  end." 


SARADAMANI  DEVI* 

BY  RAMANANDA  CHAMER. JEB 

Editor,  The  Modern  Review 

The  Hindu  scriptures  praise  both  householders  and  monks  j 
-and  they  justly  hold  that  the  life  of  the  householders  is  the 
basis  of  the  other  orders  of  life.  It  is  not  that  either  all  monks 
or  all  householders  should  be  praised  or  blamed.  It  is  the 
•God-given  powers  and  tendencies  of  the  mind  that  determine 
;the  kind  of  life  God  wants  a  man  to  lead  and  the  works  He 
wills  him  to  accomplish.  One's  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
arises  from  the  consideration  whether  he  is  living  up  or  not 
to  the  ideal  of  the  life  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  We  cannot 
judge  a  man's  worth  or  success  by  the  mere  name  or  form  of 
.his  life  or  the  relative  superiority  of  the  life  of  the  householder 
-or  the  monk  without  reference  to  the  individuals  that  live  those 
lives. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  Sannyasins  are  either  not 
married  at  all,  or  if  married,  they  sever  all  relations  with  their 
wives,  renounce  them  and  leave  their  homes.  Paramahansa 
Ramakrishna  was  a  Sannyasin,  but  he  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty- four.  His  marriage  did  not  take  place  when  he  had  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  or  against  his  will.  In  fact 
it  had  his  full  approval,  and  it  is  recorded  in  his  life  that  the 
choice  of  his  bride  was  made  under  his  own  guidance.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  not  live  with  her  like  an  ordinary  householder  and 
in  any  physical  relations  ;  but  neither  did  he  forsake  her,  but 
rather  kept  her  near  him  and  made  her  his  true  helpmate  by 
affectionate  instructions  and  personal  example.  This  is  one 
of  the  specialities  of  Ramakrishna's  life. 

*  The  article,  translated  by  a  follower  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  from  the 
original  Bengali  of  Mr.  Chatter jee  as  it  appeared  in  his  Bengali  monthly, 
Prabasi,  was  ptiblishecl  last  month  m  the  Modern  Review.  Saradamani 
Devi  was  the  wife  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  was  called  the  Holy  Mother 
fey  his  followers  .—-Ed.,  P,  B. 
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But  Ramakrishna  alone  was  not  unique.  His  wife  Sarada- 
man!  Devi  also  shared  this  quality,  May  be  that  Ramakrishn^ 
himself  taught  and  trained  her,  but  the  pupil  also  must  have 
had  the  capacity  to  assimilate  and  avail  herself  of  the  teaching. 
All  pupils  of  the  same  teacher  do  not  turn  out  good  and  wi§e  ; 
we  cannot  make  as  fine  ornaments  of  a  lump  of  clay  as  of  gold 

One  is,  therefore,  naturally  interested  to  know  the  details 
of  Saradamani's  life.  Unfortunately  no  biography  of  her  is 
available,  and  one  has  to  be  contented  with  the  fragments  of 
information  that  lie  scattered  about  the  life-story  of  Rama- 
krishna.  We  earnestly  request  that  some  of  the  disciples  of. 
Ramakrishna  and  Saradainani  should  record  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  this  great  woman.  It  may  be  that  several  records  will 
be  required.  But  there  should  be  one  among  them  which  will 
be  a  simple  and  unvarnished  narration  of  her  life  and  sayings 
without  any  attempt  at  interpretation,  comment  or  criticism. 
Such  a  biography  of  Ramakrishna  also  is  greatly  wanted. 
Our  plea  is  that  those  also  who  are  not  their  intimate  followers 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  understanding  them  in  their 
own  way.  The  followers  themselves  may  have  another  kind  of 
biography. 

The  lay  name  of  Ramakrishna  was  Gadadhar,  "His  affec- 
tionate mother  and  elder  brother  decided  to  have  him  married 
to  a  suitable  bride,  hoping  to  cure  him  thereby  of  his  extreme 
indifference  to  the  world  and  constant  mental  unsettlement."* 
"They  held  their  council  in  secret  ;  for  they  feared  that  if 
Gadadhar  came  to  know  of  their  decision,  he  was  sure  to  protest 
against  it.  But  the  intelligent  Gadadhar  found  it  out  in  no 
time.  He  did  not  however  raise  any  objection.  He  rather 
took  it  as  a  great  fun,  like  a  child  enjoying  a  festival." 

Messengers  were  sent  about  to  find  a  suitable  bride,  but  they 
returned  disappointed.  It  was  then  that  Gadadhar  suggested  the 
daughter  of  Ramchandra  Mukherji  of  Jayrambati  in  the 
Bankura  District.  His  mother  and  brother  sent  a  man  to 
aware,  who  brought  hopeful  news,  and  soon  all  negotiations 
were  over. 

•    Accordingly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Baisakh  of 
«*  Bengali  year  1266,  Gacjadhar  duly  married  the  five-year-old 
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daughter  of  Ramokandra  Mukherji.  A  dowry  of  three  hundred 
rupees  had  to  be  given  to  the  bride's  father.  Gadadhar  had  by 
then  completed  his  twenty-third  year  and  stepped  into  the 
twenty-fourth. 

*  Gadadhar 's  mother  Chandra  Devi,  " had  borrowed  some 
ornaments  from  her  rich  neighbours,  the  Lahas,  to  adorn  the 
bride  on  the  wedding  day  in  order  to  please  the  bride's  people 
and  maintain  the  family  dignity.  It  may  be  well  imagined, 
therefore,  that  she  felt  her  poverty  very  keenly  when  she  had 
to  return  them  after  a  few  days  to  their  owners.  From  the 
very  day  of  the  marriage,  she  had  felt  a  great  love  for  her 
daughter-in-law.  The  thought  of  snatching  the  jewels  from 
the  girPs  person  filled  her  eyes  with  tears.  She  did  not  speak 
out  her  agony,  but  Gadadhar  felt  it  intuitively.  He  consoled 
his  mother  and  cleverly  removed  the  ornaments  from  the  person 
of  his  wife  while  she  was  sleeping.  But  when  she  woke  up, 
she  cried  out,  'Where  are  my  ornaments  gone?'  Chandra  Devi 
took  her  in  her  lap  and  said  :  'Gadadhar  will  give  you  much 
better  ornaments  afterwards/  " 

These  words  were  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  though  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  were  used. 

"This  episode  however  did  not  end  there.  The  bride's 
uncle  who  happened  to  arrive  there  on  that  day,  came  to  know 
of  it  and  took  away  his  niece  in  great  dissatisfaction. 
Chandra  Devi  was  naturally  very  much  cast  down  at  this  un- 
happy turn.  But  Gadadhar  consoled  her  with  the  remark  that 
inspite  of  all  that  they  might  say  or  do,  the  marriage  was  a 
settled  fact  and  could  not  be  undone." 

In  the  month  of  Agrahayan  of  1267  when  Saradamani 
reached  the  seventh  year,  she  came  with  Gadadhar  to  his  house 
at  Kamarpukur,  which  was  four  miles  distant  from  her  parental 
house. 

After  that  Ramakrishna  was  absent  from  Kamarpukur  for 
many  years.  He  returned  there  in  the  year  1274  with  the 
Brahmin  woman  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  spiritual  practices, 
and  his  nephew,  Hriday. 

His  return  aiter  many  years  filled  the  humble  household 
with  great  delight,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  sent  for  the 
bride  to  realise  the  complete  measure  of  happiness.  Sarada- 
i  had  seeti  her  husband  but  once  after  the  marriage,  when 
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she  was  in  her  seventh  year.  Her  only  memory  of  the  occasion 
was  that  her  husband's  nephew  Hriday  had  sought  her  out 
hiding  in  a  secret  corner  and  worshipped  her  feet  with  lotus- 
flowers  in  spite  of  her  great  fear  and  shyness.  About  six  years, 
after  that,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  she  was  taken  to 
her  husband's  house  at  Kamarpukur,  where  she  stayed  for  a 
month.  But  Ramakrishna  was  then  living  at  Dakshineswar  and 
she  could  not  meet  him.  She  lived  for  another  six  weeks  at. 
JCamarpukur  about  six  months  later.  But  then  also  she  did  not 
see  her  husband.  And  then,  three  or  foxir  months  after,  the 
word  came  that  Ramakrishna  had  come  home  and  she  had  been* 
sent  for.  She  was  now  thirteen  years  and  six  or  seven  months, 
old. 

Ramakrishna  now  set  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  noble- 
duty.  He  did  not  care  whether  his  wife  came  to  him  or  not. 
But  when  she  did  come  to  Kamarpukur  he  engaged  himself 
earnestly  in  her  education  and  welfare.  "His  great  teacher 
Tota  Puri,  knowing  him  to  be  married,  had  said,  'It  does  not 
matter.  He  alone  is  truly  established  in  Brahman.,  whose  dis- 
passion,  discrimination  and  wisdoni  are  not  in  any  way  impaired 
even  in  the  company  of  his  wife.  He  alone  has  attained  true- 
knowledge  of  Brahman  who  can  look  on  men  and  women  with 
the  same  eye,  perceive  them  as  identical  with  the  Atman  (the 
Soul)  and  behave  with  them  accordingly.  Those  who  make  a 
distinction  between  men  and  women  are  far  from  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  Brahman ,  though  aspirants  to  it  they  may  be.*  " 

These  words  of  Tota  Puri  now  came  back  to  Ramakrishna's 
mind  and  led  him  to  put  his  long-acquired  spiritual  knowledge- 
to  the  test  and  devote  himself  to  the  well-being  of  his  wife.. 
Whenever  he  felt  anything  to  be  his  duty,  he  could  not  neglect 
it  or  leave  it  half  finished.  In  the  present  instance  also  he  did 
not  act  otherwise.  "When  he  resolved  to  educate  his  young 
wife,  he  did  not  do  it  in  half  measures.  He  saw  to  it  from  the 
JSrst  that  she  attained  skill  in  the  service  of  God,  Guru  (spiritual 
preceptor)  and  guests  and  in  the  works  of  the  household  and 
learned  the  proper  use  of  money.  He  taught  her  above  all  to 
•live  in  absolute  self-surrender  to  the  Ix>rd  a^d  behave  correctly 
."with  all  persons  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  conditions 

stations  of  life." 

Her  education  under  her  husband  began  in  her  fourteenth; 
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year.  She  was  then  naturally  quite  an  unsophisticated  girl. 
For,  "whoever  had  occasion  to  compare  Calcutta  girls  with  their 
sisters  in  Kamarpukur  and  other  villages,  must  have  noted  that 
the  former  attained  maturity  in  body  and  mind  quicker  then 
the*  latter.  The  reason  is  probably  that  the  latter  live  a  natural 
life  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  moving  about  freely  without 
unnecessary  restriction." 

The  pure-hearted  girl  felt  an  indescribable  joy  in  living  in 
the  divine  company  of  Ramakrishna  and  being  blessed  with  his 
selfless  love  and  care.  In  later  days  she  often  spoke  of  this 
great  happiness  to  the  women  disciples  of  her  husband.  "Since 
then/'  she  would  say,  "I  always  felt  as  if  a  pitcher  filled  with 
bliss  had  been  installed  in  my  heart.  I  cannot  tell  you  how- 
full  I  felt  of  that  calm,  steady  and  divine  joy." 

A  few  months  later  Ramakrishna  went  back  to 
Dakshineswar.  Saradamani  also  returned  to  her  father,  intensely 
conscious  of  having  found  a  supreme  endless  happiness.  "This 
did  not  make  her  giddy,  flippant  or  selfish,  but  calm,  thought- 
ful and  selflessly  affectionate.  She  forgot  all  her  personal  wants. 
She  felt  an  infinite  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  she 
became  the  very  embodiment  of  compassion.  Her  great  inner 
joy  did  not  let  her  feel  even  the  hardest  of  physical  sufferings 
or  the  pain  of  seeing  her  love  unreciprocated  by  her  family. 
Thus  she  passed  her  days  in  her  father's  home,  self -absorbed  and 
content  with  the  barest  necessities.'* 

"But  though  her  body  lived  there,  her  mind  dwelt  ever  with 
her  husband  at  Dakshineswar.  She  often  felt  a  strong  desire- 
to  go  and  see  him  ;  but  she  suppressed  it  carefully  and  patiently 
and  consoled  herself  with  the  hope  that  he  would  call  her  of 
himself  to  bis  side  in  due  time.  For,  surely,  he  who  had  loved 
her  so  graciously  at  the  first  sight,  could  not  forget  her  entirely/' 

"Thus  passed  her  days,  waiting  in  full  faith  for  the  arrival 
of  that  auspicious  hour.  But  though  faith  and  hope  flowed 
unabated  in  her  heart,  her  person  underwent  a  daily  change  till 
in  the  month  of  Paus  of  1278  she  became  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen  years.  True,  the  great  lasting  joy  with  which  her  first 
acquaintance  with  her  godly  husband  had  endowed  her,  kept 
her  above  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  daily  life  ;  but  the  world 
did  not  allow  it  flow  unimpededly.  For  often  the  villagers 
would  refer  to  her  husband  as  a  mad  man,  as  one  who  roved 
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about  nude,  crying  out  the  names  of  God,  and  the  village 
women  pitied  and  despised  her  as  the  wife  of  a  lunatic.  These, 
though  she  endured  them  silently,  went  deep  into-  her  heart. 
Was  he  really  so  changed  from  what  she  had  seen  him  ?  Has 
he  really  become  what  he  was  reported  to  be?  Thus  she  wtftild 
think,  and  conclude  that  if  the  reports  were  true,  then  her 
place  should  not  be  in  her  father's  house  but  by  his  side  to  serve 
and  nurse  him.  After  long  and  careful  thought,  she  resolved  to 
go  personally  to  Dakshineswar  to  see  him  with  her  own  eyes, 
and  act  as  circumstances  required. *' 

Some  of  her  distant  women  relatives  had  decided  that  year 
to  go  to  Calcutta  for  bathing  in  the  holy  Ganges  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birthday  anniversary  of  Sri  Chaitanya  on  the  full  moon 
day  of  Phalgun.  She  now  proposed  to  accompany  them.  When 
they  asked  her  father  for  permission,  he  came  to  understand  the 
reason  of  her  intended  visit  and  arranged  to  take  her  himself 
to  Calcutta.  It  was  not  possible  to  reach  Calcutta  by  railway 
from  Jayrambati.  One  had  either  to  walk  or  to  travel  in  a 
palanquin,  but  the  rich  only  could  avail  themselves  of  the  latter 
means.  Therefore  Ramchandra  Mukherji  started  on  foot  with 
his  daughter  and  party. 

"They  passed  joyfully  the  first  two  days  of  their  journey, 
enlivened  by  the  sight  of  endless  paddy  fields,  interspersed  with 
tanks  full  of  lotus  flowers,  and  occasional  rest  in  the  cool  shades 
of  pipal  trees.  But  the  joy  did  not  last  to  the  end.  For  Sarada- 
mani,  unused  to  such  tough  journeys  on  foot,  fell  ill  of  severe 
fever  on  the  way  and  caused  much  anxiety  to  her  father.  He 
found  further  progress  impossible  and  took  shelter  in  a  way-side 
rest  house." 

In  the  morning,  however,  Ramchandra  found  her  com- 
pletely free  of  fever  and  thought  it  best  to  proceed  slowly, 
instead  of  waiting  helplessly  in  the  rest  house.  She  also  agreed 
with  her  father.  They  fortunately  came  across  a  palanquin  before 
t^hey  had  proceeded  far,  and  engaged  it.  That  day  also  she  had 
fever,  tout  it  was  comparatively  mild.  She  bore  it  easily  and 
did  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one.  The  same  night  at  nine,  the 
party  reached  Dakshineswar. 

Seeing  her  arrive  so  ill,  Ramakrishna  became  very  anxious. 
"He  arranged  for  a  separate  bed  for  her  in  his  own  room,  lest 
she  should  catch  cold  Elsewhere,  and  said  again  and  again  sorrow- 
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fully,  'You  are  come  at  last !  But  my  Sejo  Babu*  is  no  more  to 
look  after  you  properly,*  She  was  cured  completely  in  three  or 
four  days  by  proper  treatment  and  nursing.'* 

All  these  days  Ramakrishna  kept  her  in  his  own  room  and 
liinlself  supervised  her  treatment  and  diet  ;  and  when  she  re- 
covered, he  arranged  for  her  stay  with  his  mother  at  the  nahcwat.  f 
Saradamani  saw  that  Ramakrishna  was  the  same  as  before  and 
his  love  and  affection  for  her  had  not  changed.  A  great  joy 
tilled  her  heart  and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  her 
husband  and  his  mother.  Her  father  went  home  after  a  few 
days,  rejoicing  at  the  happiness  of  his  daughter. 

Ramakrishna  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  to  his  wifet  and  availed  himself  of  his  leisure  hours 
to  instruct  her  on  the  end  and  aim  of  human  life  and  its  duties. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Just  as 
Uncle  Moont  is  the  uncle  of  all  children,  so  is  God  nearest  and 
dearest  to  alL  Every  one  has  the  right  to  call  on  Him.  And 
whoever  will  call  on  Him  will  be  blessed  by  His  vision.  If  you 
call  on  Him,  you  also  will  see  Him."  Ktts  training  did  not 
end  in  verbal  instruction.  His  method  was  to  keep  the  pupil 
by  his  side  and  completely  master  his  heart  with  his  great  love. 
He  would  then  give  him  instruction  and  keep  a  keen  and  constant 
watch  over  him  to  see  how  far  he  was  carrying  those  instruc- 
tions into  practice,  and  would  correct  him  whenever  he  found 
him  going  wrong.  He  followed  the  same  method  with  Sarada- 
mani.  Ramakrishna  was  so  careful  about  trifling  details  that 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "When  you  get  into  a  carnage  or  boat,  get 
in  first.  But  when  you  get  down,  get  down  last  after  seeing 
if  anything  is  left  behind." 

It  is  said  that  one  day  while  shampooing  her  husband's  feet, 
she  asked  him,  "Who  do  you  think  I  am?"  To  which  Rama- 
"krishna  replied,  "The  Mother  who  is  in  the  shrine  gave  birth  to 
this  body  and  is  now  living  in  the  nahabat ;  even  She  is  now 
shampooing  my  feet.  Really,  I  tell  you,  I  find  yoti  an  embodi- 

*  Mathuranath  Biswas,  son-in-law  of  Rani  Rashmani,  the  founder 
of  the  Dakshineswar  temple.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  temple  and 
was  extremely  devoted  to  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  supplied  all  his  wants 
and  took  every  care"%f  him, 

f  A  small  room  at  some  distance  from  the  temple  enclosure,  intended 
for  tlje  temple  music.  . 

tin  Bengal,  children  are  taught  to  call  the  moon  their  maternal 
uncle. 
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ment  of  the  Divine  Mother  Herself."  Ramakrishna  found  in  all 
women — even  the  most  corrupt — the  presence  of  the  Mother  of 
the  universe. 

"The  Bishi  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad  thus  teaches 
in  the  discourse  on  Yajnavalkya  and  Maitreyi :  'Because  rthe 
Divine  Self  is  in  the  husband,  therefore  does  the  wife  love  her 
husband  ;  and  because  the  Divine  Self  is  in  the  wife,  therefore 
does  the  husband  love  the  wife.'  >J 

During  this  time  Ramakrishna  and  Saradamani  used  to  sleep 
in  the  same  bed.  Ramakrishna  had  no  consciousness  of  the 
body,  and  spent  almost  the  whole  night  absorbed  in  Samadhi. 
From  what  Ramakri&hna  said  of  those  days  it  is  clear  that  if 
Saradamani  also  had  not  been  completely  free  from  all  desires,, 
he  would  not  have  so  completely  escaped  the  taint  of  body- 
consciousness.  It  is  found  of  many  great  men  in  different  fields 
of  life  that  much  of  their  noble  achievements  were  possible 
through  the  assistance  of  their  wives,  who  carefully  cleared  their 
path  of  worldly  obstacles.  Not  only  do  the  wives  of  many  great 
men  spare  them  the  daily  distractions  of  domestic  life,  but  they 
also  instil  courage  and  hope  into  tjieir  hearts  in  moments  of 
fatigue,  weakness  and  despair.  And  it  is  doubtful  if,  without 
the  noble  and  pure  character  of  his  wife,  Ramakrishna  would 
have  reached  the  height  of  spiritual  realization  that  he  did,, 
though  it  may  be  she  appears  even  now  rather  like  a  shadowy 
figure  behind  the  effulgent  personality  of  her  husband. 

Thus  passed  more  than  a  year.  Ramakrishna  found  that  his- 
mind  was  not  assailed  by  even  a  moment's  consciousness  of 
physical  appetite  and  could  not  look  upon  and  think  of  Sarada- 
mani as  other  than  a  fragment  of  the  Mother  of  the  universe 
or  different  from  the  Atman  or  Brahman.  He  felt  that  he  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  unscathed.  He,  therefore,  arranged 
for  the  performance  of  the  Shodasi  Puja*  and  worshipped 
Saradamani  with  due  rites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  worship  she  lost  external  consciousness  and 
went  into  Samadhi.^ 

But  this  did  not  make  her  proud  or  turn  her  head. 

^   *  The  worship  of  a  young  woman  as  the  verf1  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Mother. 

t  A  state  in  which  the  consciousness  is  withdrawn  from  the  body 
and  partly  or  wholly  from  the  mind,  and  concentrated  on  and  identified 
with  the  Divine. 
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She  spent  nearly  five  months  at  Dakshineswar  after  the 
Shodasi  PUJOL,  during  which  she  would,  as  usual,  serve  Rama- 
krishna  and  his  mother  and  his  guests  by  preparing  their  meals 
and  doing  other  household  duties.  She  would  pass  the  day-time 
in  fflie  nahavat  and  the  night  in  the  same  bed  with  her  husband.. 
Ramakrishna  could  not  stand  all  kinds  of  food  or  cooking.  She- 
had,  therefore,  often  to  prepare  special  dishes  for  him.  In. 
these  days  Ramakrishna  "used  to  be  in  constant  Samadhi 
throughout  day  and  night,"  and  <c signs  of  death  would  some- 
times be  manifest  on  his  person/'  and  Saradamani  could  scarcely 
sleep  at  night  for  fear  of  his  going  into  Samadhi.  When 
Ramakrishna  came  to  know  of  it,  he  arranged  for  her  -sleep* 
with  his  Mother  in  the  nahavat.  After  such  a  life  of  sixteen- 
months,  she  returned  to  Kamarpukur  probably  in  the  month 
of  Kartik  of  1280. 

In  after-life  she  often  spoke  of  those  days  in  these  words 
to  the  women  disciples:  f< Words  cannot  describe  the  divine- 
moods  in  which  he  used  to  live  in  those  days.  He  would  pass 
the  whole  night,  sometimes  talking  in  ecstasy,  sometimes  crying 
or  laughing  and  sometimes  losing  himself  in  the  stillness^  of 
Samadhi.  Oh  those  were  sublime  manifestations  of  Divine 
presence  and  glory  !  I  would  be  overwhelmed  with  fear  and' 
eagerly  wait  for  the  morning.  I  did  not  understand  much  of 
ecstasy  or  Samadhi  at  that  time.  One  night  I  found  him  lost  so- 
long  in  Samadhi  that  I  burst  out  crying  and  sent  for  Hriday. 
He  came  and  recited  the  names  of  God  in  his  ears,  which  brought 
him  back  to  normal  consciousness  after  some  time.  After  that,, 
finding  that  his  Samadhi  often  frightened  me,  he  taught  me 
which  names  or.  mystic  letters  should  be  recited  in  which  kinds 
of  Samadhi.  Since  then,  I  did  not  fear  so  much  ;  for  the  recital 
would  invariably  bring  him  back  to  the  normal  state." 

She  said,  "He  taught  me  everything  secular  and  spiritual. 
He  taught  me  how  to  arrange  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  what  kind  of 
a  person  each  of  the  family  was  and  how  he  or  she  should  be 
behaved  with  and  how  to  move  in  a  stranger's  house  and 
such  other  worldly  things.  He  also  taught  me  the  singing  of 
the  praise  of  th^lyord  and  the  secrets  of  meditation,  Samadhi 
and  the  knowledge  of  Brahman." 

Many  women  from  Calcutta  and  neighbouring  places  would 
<x>me  to  Daksfcineswar  to  visit   Ramakrishna,    and    spend    the 
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whole  day  at  the  nahavat.  Saradamani  had  to  cook  for  them 
also.  It  would  sometimes  happen  that  there  would  be  widows 
among-  them,  who  do  not  take  meat  or  fish  or  eggs,  and  she  had 
to  cleanse  the  oven  as  many  as  three  times  during-  a  day  and 
cook  for  them  separately.  * 

On  one  occasion,  when  about  to  start  for  Panihati  to  attend 
a  famous  Vaishnava  festival,  Kamakrishna  sent  a  woman 
disciple  to  his  wife  to  enquire  whether  she  would  also  go  there. 
He  said  to  the  women  disciples,  "Since  you  are  going  she  may 
accompany  you  if  she  likes. "  On  hearing  this  Saradamani  said 
in  reply,  "Quite  a  crowd  is  going  with  him.  The  festival  also 
will  be  much  crowded.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  get 
down  from  the  boat  and  see  the  festival.  I  will  not  go." 
Ramakrishna  said  afterwards  with  reference  to  this  decision, 
"She  was  quite  right  in  not  going.  It  was  so  crowded  and 
everyone  was  noticing  me  on  account  of  my  ecstasy  and  Samadlii. 
Had  she  gone,  people  would  have  said,  'See  Hansa  and  Hansi* 
liave  come  !>  She  is  very  intelligent. "  And  he  added  the  follow- 
ing instance  of  her  intelligence  and  unavaricious  nature  :  — 

"When  a  Marwari  devotee  offered  me  ten  thousand  rupees, 
I  felt  as  if  he  had  plunged  a  saw  into  my  head.  I  cried  to  the 
Mother,  'Oh  Mother,  do  you  want  to  tempt  me  at  last?'  I 
wanted  to  know  her  (his  wife's)  mind  in  the  matter,  and  when 
she  came,  I  said  to  her,  The  devotee  wants  to  give  this  money. 
But  as  I  cannot  accept  it,  he  wants  to  give  it  in  your  name 
Why  do  you  not  accept  it?  What  do  yon  say  to  it?'  But  she 
replied  at  once,  'How  can  that  be?  The  money  can  never  be 
accepted.  For  if  I  take  it,  it  will  be  as  if  you  took  it  If  I 
accept  it,  I  shall  have  to  spend  it  in  your  service  ;  it  will  thus 
be  practically  accepted  by  you.  People  revere  you  for  your 
renunciation;  this  money  must  never  be  accepted,'  Hearing 
her,  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief." 

This  is  certainly  eloquent  of  the  unavariciousness  and 
balanced  judgment  of  one  who,  owing  to  extreme  poverty,  had 
sometimes  to  walk  all  the  way  from  home  to  'Dakshineswar-a 
precarious  journey  of  about  three  days. 

"Saradamami  afterwards  explained  the  reason  of  her  not 
mg  to  the  Panihati  festival     'The  way  in  which  he  gave  me 

aB'    The  P™  i8  °n  the  word 
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permission  to  accompany  him  showed  that  it  was  not  whole- 
hearted. If  he  had  approved  of  my  going,  he  would  have  said, 
'Yes,  certainly  she  will  go.s  Instead  he  transferred  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  decision  to  myself,  saying,  'If  she  likes,  she 
niay%come.'  I  then  decided  to  give  up  the  desire  of  going.*  >J 

Saradamani  Devi,  being  a  Bengali  Hindu  wife,  was  naturally 
very  bashful,  She  spent  many  months  in  constant  attendance 
on  her  husband  and  his  guests,  but  very  few  ever  saw  her.  She 
would  leave  her  bed  at  three,  before  day-break,  long  before  any 
one  was  about,  and  return  to  her  room  after  finishing  her  bath 
and  other  morning  duties  and  would  not  come  out  of  it  during 
the  whole  day.  She  would  finish  all  work  silently  and  with, 
extraordinary  quickness  long  before  others  had  risen,  and 
engage  herself  in  worship  and  meditation.  One  dark  night, 
stepping  down  the  stairs  of  the  bathing  ghat  at  Bakultala  she 
was  about  to  tread  on  a  big  crocodile  lying  on  the  stairs.  It 
jumped  into  the  river  at  the  sound  of  her  steps.  She  never 
afterwards  came  to  the  ghat  without  a  light.  But  it  was 
rnarvellous  to  see,  how  in  spite  of  her  habits  and  nature,  she 
spent  days  in  dutifully  serving  her  husband  in  spite'  of  all 
personal  discomforts  in  an  one-storied  house  in  Shampukur, 
crowded  by  strangers,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  undergoing 
treatment  for  cancer.  "As  soon  as  she  learnt  that  his  disease 
might  be  aggravated  for  want  of  a  suitable  person  to  prepare 
necessary  diet  for  him,  she  hastened  with  a  glad  heart  to  take  up 
the  charge  without  the  least  thought  of  her  personal  comfort.  It 
was  she  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  of  nursing 
him.1'  There  also  she  would  rise  from  her  bed  before  three  in 
the  morning  and  sleep  only  between  eleven  and  two  at  night. 
Though  a  Bengali  Hindu  wife,  she  could,  if  necessary,  forego 
her  habits  and  preconceptions  and  behave  properly  with  courage 
and  presence  of  mind.  We  quote  an  instance. 

In  those  early  days  Saradamani  Devi  had  often  to  perform 
her  journey  from  Kamarpttkur  or  Jayramhati  to  Dakshineswar 
on  foot  for  want  of  money  and  cheap  conveyance.  The  way  lay 
through  the  plains  of  Telobhelo  and  Kaikala,  extending  over 
eight  to  ten  miles.  In  those  days  the  fields  were  infested  by 
murderous  robbersf  Even  now  one  can  see  a  grim  image  of  Kali 
installed  in  the  centre  of  the  fields,  generally  called  the 
KaE  ol  Telobhelo."  The  dacoits  used  to  worship 
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her  before  engaging  in  murders  and  robberies.     No  travellers 
ever  dared  to  pass  through  the  plains  except  in  large  parties. 

Once  Saradamani  was  coming  to  Dakshineswar  from  Kamar- 
pukur  in  the  company  of  a  nephew  and  a  niece  of  Ramakrishna 
and  a  few  other  men  and  women.  On  reaching  Arainbag  ttiey 
found  that  there  was  still  time  enough  to  cross  the  notorious 
fields  before  nightfall  and  proceeded  on  without  stopping  there 
for  the  night.  Though  Saradamani  was  sore  tired  with  walking, 
.she  proceeded  with  them  without  any  objection.  But  she  often 
lagged  behind.  Her  companions  waited  for  her  time  and  again 
till  she  overtook  them.  But  at  last  they  declared  that  proceed- 
ing in  that  way  they  could  scarcely  cross  over  before  it  was  very 
late  at  night  and  were  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Finding  herself  to  be  the  cause  of  inconvenience  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  party,  she  asked  them  not  to  wait  for  her  on  the  way 
but  to  go  directly  to  the  resthouse  at  Tarakeswar,  where  she 
would  meet  them  as  early  as  possible.  They  walked  fast  and 
soon  went  out  of  her  sight.  She  also  tried  hard  to  quicken  her 
pace,  but  she  was  too  tired,  and  it  became  dark  shortly  after  she 
had  crossed  the  centre  of  the  plains.  She  felt  greatly  perturbed 
<and  was  thinking  of  what  she  should  do  when  she  perceived  a 
tall  swarthy  man  coming  towards  her,  with  a  club  on  his 
shoulder,  and  another  person  following  him.  She  saw  that 
escape  or  alarm  was  useless  and  stood  still.  In  a  while  the  man 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  in  harsh  tones,  "Who  are  you  stand- 
ing here  at  this  unearthly  hour?"  She  replied,  * 'Father,  my 
companions  have  left  me  behind,  and  possibly  I  have  lost 
my  way.  Will  you  kindly  take  me  to  them?  Your  son«in-law 
lives  in  Rani  Rashmani's  Kali  temple  at  Dakshineswar.  I  am 
going  to  him.  If  you  escort  me  so  far,  he  is  sure  to  show  you 
great  consideration."  Before  she  had  finished  speaking  the 
second  person  came  up  to  them.  She  found  that  she  was  a 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  man.  This  greatly  relieved  her.  She 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Mother,  I  am  your  daughter 
Sarada.  I  am  stranded  here  alone,  being  left  behind  by  my 
companions.  Fortunately  father  and  you  are  come,  or  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  have  done." 

This  unsophisticated  behaviour,  utter  faith  and  sweet  words 
deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  his  wife.  They  were 
,"lown-caste  people.  But  they  forgot  all  differences  of  caste 
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and  rank  between  them  and  treated  and  consoled  her  as  their 
•daughter.  Finding  her  tired,  they  did  not  allow  her  to  proceed 
further  but  found  her  shelter  in  a  shop  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village.  The  woman  spread  her  own  clothes  to  make  a  bed 
•forjier  and  the  man  brought  her  some  puffed  rice  from  the 
shop.  Thus  they  looked  after  her  with  parental  care  and  affec- 
tion through  the  night  and  escorted  her  next  morning  to  a 
shop  at  Tarakeswar,  where  they  asked  her  to  rest.  The  woman 
•said  to  her  husband,  "My  daughter  had  little  to  eat  yesterday. 
Finish  your  worship  at  the  shrine  quickly  and  get  me  fish  and 
greens  from  the  market.  I  must  feed  her  nicely  to-day." 

While  the  man  was  off  on  his  errands,  Saradamani's  com- 
panions happened  to  come  there  in  search  of  her  and  rejoiced 
at  her  safe  arrival.  She  introduced  her  kind  Bagdi*  parents  to 
them  and  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done  if 
they  had  not  come  and  given  me  shelter."  When  they  pre- 
pared to  start,  Saradamani  expressed  her  deep  gratitude  to  them 
and  asked  their  leave  to  depart.  To  quote  her:  ' 'This  one 
night  has  so  endeared  us  to  one  another  that  I  began  to  cry 
bitterly  in  uncontrolled  grief  as  I  bade  them  adieu.  I  could  part 
from  them  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  only  after  I  had  made 
them  promise  that  they  would  visit  me  at  Dakshineswar  at  their 
convenience.  They  followed  us  for  a  long  distance.  The  woman 
gathered  some  peas  from  a  road-side  field  and  tying  them  in  a 
corner  of  my  saree,  said  tearfully,  'Mother  Sarada,  when  you 
take  puffed  rice  at  night,  take  these  with  it.*  They  fulfilled 
their  promise  to  me  and  came  several  times  to  see  me  at 
Dakshineswar  with  various  presents.  He  (Ramakrishna)  also 
having  heard  of  them  from  me,  behaved  with  them  as  their 
•son-in-law  and  treated  them  with  great  love  and  consideration. 
But  though  my  dacoit  father  was  so  good  and  simple,  I  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  he  had  been  once  or  twice  engaged  in 
robbery." 

Ramakrishna  passed  away  on  the  i3th  Shravan,  1293. 
Saradamani  was  then  thirty- three  years  old.  I  had  heard  that 
she  did  not  put  on  the  weeds  of  a  widow  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  I  wrote  to  a 
disciple  of  Ramakrj^hna  and  Saradamani.  I  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

*  One  of  the  depressed  castes  of  Bengal. 
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"When-  after  the  passing  of  Sri  Raniakrishna  she  was  about 
to  remove  the  bangles  from  her  wrists,  Sri  Ramakrishna 
revealed  himself  to  her  in  the  healthy  appearance  of  his  early 
days,  and  holding  her  hand,  said,  'Am  I  dead  that  you  are 
removing  the  signs  of  wifehood?'  After  that  she  never  beared 
her  wrists.  She  always  put  on  a  cloth  with  a  thin  red  border 
and  bangles  on  her  hands.*** 

If  all  had  this  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
world  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  its  misery,  sin  and  suffering. 

She  lived  for  thirty-four  years  after  her  husband's  passing. 
She  herself  passed  away  in  her  sixty-seventh  year  on  the  4th 
Shravan,  1327.  The  Bengali  monthly  Udbodhan  of  the  next 
month  celebrated  her  austerities,  renunciation,  steadfast  faith,, 
self-control,  universal  love  and  service,  tireless  activity,  complete 
indifference  to  personal  comforts,  simplicity,  humility,  patience, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  selflessness  and  other  great 
qualities.  The  followers  of  her  husband  and  herself  used  to 
call  her  Mother  and  even  now  refer  to  her  as  such.  May  the 
significance  of  this  name  be  fulfilled  in  every  way  ! 
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This  same  principle  was  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  the 
selection  of  students  as  well.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  Hindus  attached  little  importance  to  mere  knowledge, 
divorced  from  practice  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  school  of  thinkers 
went  to  the  extent  of  ruling  out  the  authority  of  the 
texts  of  the  Vedas,  themselves,  if  they  did  not  con- 
tain any  practical  bearing.1  So  it  was  but  natural  that 
before  knowledge  was  imparted  to  a  student,  his  capacity  or 
adhikara  was  carefully  considered  from  various  points..  An 

*  Bengali  Hindu  widows  wear  only  a  white  jjiece  of  cloth  without 
any  coloured^  border.  They  do  not  wear  any  jewellery, 

1  The  Miniatnsakas ;  cl  their  formula:  ^Amnayasya  kriyarthatv&t 
anarthakyam  atadarthsnam; 
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'  ancient  text  expresses  this  fact  with  an  imagery :  "Vidyti 
(learning)  once  came  to  the  Brahmana  and  said,  'I  am  yours  ; 
protect  me,  don't  give  me  to  an  unworthy  and  conceited  fellow. 
Protect  me,  I  shall  be  better  in  that  way.'  "2  The  later  scrii>- 
ture3  abound  with  warnings  to  the  same  effect  and  systematic- 
ally lay  down  conditions  by  fulfilling  which  students  could  be 
admitted  to  their  study,3  So  Manu  says:  "If  any  one  wrongly 
asks  to  know  and  if  anybody  wrongly  imparts  knowledge,  then 
both  will  be  damned/*'5  For,  it  says :  "It  is  like  wasting  good 
seeds  on  a  barren  field.  "3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  the  emphasis 
which  Plato  also  lays  on  the  discriminating  choice  of  students, 
Iti  connection  with  the  study  of  dialectic  he  says :  "  .  .  .  the 
characters  which  are  to  be  initiated  into  dialectic,  must  be  stable 
and  orderly,  in  opposition  to  the  present  system,  which  allows 
anybody,  however  unfit,  to  enter  the  field,"4  Again  he  speaks 
of  how  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  persons  it  was  perverted 
"into  an  amusement, "  and  how  "thereby  tttey  and  the  whole 
cause  of  philosophy  have  been  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world'."4 

Now  the  whole  range  of  knowledge  was  classified  by  the 
Hindus  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  persons  were  initiated  into 
different  branches  according  to  their  respective  powers  of  recep- 
tion and  assimilation,  which  constituted  their  respective 
adhik&ras.  The  Shudras  and  the  women-folk  were  taught 
through  stories  and  parables— the  Puranas  and  Itihasas.  The 
three  upper  castes  (or  the  more  advanced  persons)  were  entitled 
to  the  study  of  the  Vedas  and  their  auxiliary  scriptures.  Of 
them  again  those  who  came  to  possess  the  rare  virtues  of  self- 
control,  equanimity,  concentration  and  a  genuine  thirst  after 
Moksha  (salvation),  were  admitted  to  the  esoteric  teachings  of 
the  Vedantas.  This  last  branch  of  knowledge,  called  the  ParA 
Vidyd  or  supreme  knowledge,  was  very  cautiously  guarded  from 
the  officious  intrusion  of  unworthy  persons  who  would  distort 
and  defile  it.  So  we  come  across  the  warning  given  to  the 
teacher  :  "Even  if  this  earth  with  its  waters,  full  of  riches, 
be  offered  to  him  fthe  teacher)  even  then,  it  (the  knowledge 

i  Chhaudogya  Brahmana. 

3  Manu  2.  110116. 

•4  'The  Republic'— Bk.  VII.  para  539- 
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of    Reality)    should    not    be    parted   with  ;    for,    it    is   far    more- 
valuable.3' 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  a  person,, 
if  really  qualified  otherwise,  was  not  shut  o>nt  from  the  attain- 
ment of  the  higher  branches .  of .  knowledge  on  the  ground  of 
low  birth  or  for  belonging  to  the  fair  sex.  We  have  warrants 
for  this  statement  in  the  examples  of  Vidura  in  the  Maha- 
bh&rata,  Jtaasmti  in  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  Suta  in  the 
BMgavata,  and  Maitreyi,  the  wife  of  Y^jnavalkya,  in  the 
Brihad&ranyaka  Upanishad.  In  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  we 
have  also  the  story  of  the  boy  S'atyakHrna  who*  was  admitted  to- 
the  privilege  of  esoteric  learning  on  the  ground  of  his  truthful- 
ness, though  his  parentage  was  unknown.  But  above  all,  we 
have  the  example  of  the  sage,  Vy&sa  who,  though  born  of  a 
fisher-woman,  came  to-  be  the  greatest  figure  in  the  field  of" 
Hindu  culture. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  played  by  the  theory  of 
adhikara  was  in  the  determination  of  various  forms  of  worship 
and  prayer.  Within  the  fold  of  Hinduism  there  are  so  many 
various  types  of  faiths  that  it  can  fairly  be  called  the  epitome 
of  world- faiths.  It  has  been  looked  upon  very  often  as  a  great 
anomaly.  But  so  soon  as  we  look  at  this  phenomenon  from  the 
stand-point  of  adhikara,  all  conflict  and  contradiction  fly  away. 
For,  have  we  not  seen,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  paper,  the 
differences  that  exist  in  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  different  per- 
sons? And  have  we  not  already  noticed  how  every  person  ha& 
got  to  advance  upwards  exactly  from  the  position  he  occupies, 
and  that  through  a.  series  of  progressive  steps?  That  being 
true,  different  methods  of  worship  to  suit  different  persons  or 
the  same  person  at  different  stages  of  development,  were  the 
only  logical  outcome  and  consequence.  A  universal  form  of 
worship  is,  no"  doubt,  a  more  mouthful  phrase  and  a  more 
delightful  vision.  But  it  is  against  the  overwhelming  evidence 
•of  experience  and  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  human  mind; 
and  as  svich,  it  will  ever  remain  an  idle  dream. 

This  fact  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  Upanishads,  where 
we  find  teachers  imparting  knowledge  of  ^Reality  through 
gradual  courses  of  instructions,  always  trying  to  turn  back  the 
naturally  objective  and  materialistic  current  of  the  student's 
mind  slowly  to  make  it  more  and  more  subjective  and  spiri- 
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tualistic.     Bhrigu  asked  his  father  Varuna,  a  sage,  to  instruct, 
him  as  to  the  Reality  that  stood  at  the  back  of  the  phenomenal 
world.     He  was  asked  to  meditate  and  communicate  the  result. 
On  meditation  he  first  concluded  that  matter  was  the  Reality. 
He  Vas  sent  back,  for  further  meditation,   by  the  sage.     This 
time  the  vital  elements  were  conceived  to  be  the  Reality.     He 
was  sent   again  for  further  meditation.     Thus  successively  the 
mind,  its  ideas,   and  lastly  Ananda  (the  Supreme  Bliss,   as  the 
highest  aspect  of  God)  were  known  to  be  the  Reality.  Through- 
out the  history  of  Hinduism  we  find  this  fundamental  law  of" 
the  human  mind,  namely,  its  gradual  upward  march  from  the 
gross  to  the  subtle,   from  the  material  to  the  spiritual ,    amply 
recognised.     Hence   the   great   importance   that   is   attached   by 
the  Hindus  to  chitta-shuddhi  (clarification  or  purification  of  the 
mind)   through   various  ways,   as  a  preliminary  preparation  for 
the   reception    of    the    highest  Truth.      Hence    also    the    series 
of   symbols    that    we    find,  recommended    for   worship    by    the 
Hindu     preceptors.       So     even     the     great     Shankara,     while 
advocating    the    most    abstract    form    of    monism    and    assert- 
ing that  knowledge  was  the  only  method  of  attaining  absolu- 
tion,  accorded  still   a  place,    however   low,    to   the   worship   of 
idols.     Hence    again    the    three   different     paths     (maargas)     of 
jndna,    bhakti,   and    karma — knowledge,    devotion   and   action — 
as  methods  of  approaching  God,  in  consonance  with  the  three* 
different  attitudes  which  characterise  different  minds.     Among 
the  Hindus,    some   worship   God   as  the   Father,    some   as  the 
Mother   (Kali,    DurgH  •  etc.),    so™e   as   the   Child    (BMa-Gopala) 
and  some  again  as  the  Husband,  according  to  their  respective 
tastes  and  aptitudes.     But  those  who  conceive  God  as  "beyond 
even  words  and  thoughts,"  do  never  try  to  belittle  the  foregoing 
forms  of  worship.     For,   the  sense  of  adhikara  reigns  supreme 
over  all  and   harmonises  the  apparently   conflicting  views  and 
methods.     So   the   Lord    assures    his    devotees  in    the    Geeta: 
"In.  whichever  form  men  seek  Me,  I  reveal  Myself  to  them  in 
that  very  way." 

Side  by   side  with  the  highest   form  of  idealistic  monism, 

we  have,   within   tjje   fold   of   Hinduism,    also  the  worship   of 

'-•'iriai;^  have   been   the    grounds    for 

the    Mgmas     of     polytheism    and     idolatry,     that     are     often 

hurled  against  Hinduism.     We  have  already   tried  to  explain 
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partly  the  true  significance  of  these  phenomena.  But 
considering  the  importance  of  these  somewhat  knotty  problems, 
a  few  words  more  are  necessary.  The  Hinduism  frankly  con- 
fessed the  inability  of  ordinary  people  for  the  highly  difficult 
task  of  combining  the  infinite  aspects  of  Godhead  in  one  Syn- 
thetic grasp  of  the  unaided  intellect.  For,  It  was  "subtler  than 
the  subtlest,  greater  than  the  greatest** — -"far  beyond  thoughts 
and  words. "  So,  if  it  was  convenient  to  ease  understanding 
"by  consciously  representing  the  different  aspects  as  different 
gods  in  the  initial  stages  of  development,  there  could  be  no* 
room  for  reasonable  objection.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
height  of  self-deception — mithydchdra — to  profess  an  abstract 
and  monistic  form  of  worship  while  in  reality  the  mind  was  not 
yet  developed  enough  to  get  beyond  concrete  and  pluralistic 
ideas.  The  same  was  also  true  of  idols  as  conscious  symbols 
that  helped  the  intellect  in  the  tasks  of  conception  and  con- 
centration. The  Hindus  were  aware  (as  we  shall  see  a  little 
later)  that  idols  were  false  representations  of  the  ideas  of  God. 
But  011  the  same  ground,  prayers  offered  in  words  (which  were 
but  symbols  of  ideas)  were  also  equally  open  to  objection.  So 
a  wholesale  condemnation  of  idolatry  disclosed  but  a  blind  zeal 
based  on  one-sided  thinking.  So  Fichte  said  :  "Every  so-called 
concept  of  God  is  necessarily  that  of  an  idol."5  As  for  the 
practical  worth  of  idolatry,  it  will  not  be  altogether  unsafe  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Hindu  experience.  Throughout  the 
long  history  of  Hinduism,  we  find  how  worship  of  idols  in  the 
right  spirit  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  saints  whose 
spiritual  perfection  would  stand  any  intrinsic  test  of  any  other 
religion.  To  indicate  the  real  spirit  in  which  forms  were 
ascribed  to  the  Formless  and  limitations  to  the  Infinite,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  an  apologetic  stanza  from  the  Bblgavata : 
"That  I  have,  in  meditation,  ascribed  a  form  to  Thee  that  art 
formless,  that  in  praising  Thee,  I  have  ignored  Thy  indescri- 
bability  and  universality,  that  in  visiting  shrines  of  pilgrimage, 
I  have  denied  Thy  all-pervasiveness,  Oh  God !  pardon  these 
three  faults  of  mine." 

We  have  tried  to  show  so  long  how  a  right  understanding 
of  the  principle  of  adhikara  throws  a  flood  $f  light  on  some  of 
the  most  important  but  obscure  and  time-worn  institutions  of 

5  Werke,  V.  p.  267. 
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the  Hindus.     The  general  influence  exerted  by  the  dominating 
sense  of  adhikara  has  been  to  impart  a  rare  spirit  of  catholicity  „ 
toleration    and    broad- sightedness    to    the    Hindu   culture   as    a 
whole.     This  principle   has  acted  as   a   factor  harmonising   all 
convicts  and  differences  and  increasing  the  power  of  assimila- 
tion.    Contacts   with    foreign   cultures,     formulations     of     new 
philosophical  theories  and  antagonistic  religious  doctrines  were 
all   synthesised  by  this   unifying   and     assimilating     genius     of 
Hinduism,  and  accommodated  with  a  keen  sense  of  differences 
of  adhikaras.     It  is  thus  that  traces  of  even  aboriginal  and  non- 
Aryan    elements,    now    thoroughly    Hinduised,    are    being    dis- 
covered in  this  faith  by  antiquarians  in  an  abundant  quantity. 
Even  so  powerful  and  antagonistic  a  religion  as  Buddhism  was 
gradually  absorbed,   and  Buddha  himself  came  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  ten  Hindu  Avataras  (Incarnations).     Actuated  by 
this  spirit  of  assimilation,  some  Hindu  thinkers  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  altogether  explaining  away  Buddha's  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  towards  the  Vedas  as  a  mere  disguised  attempt 
to  bewilder  the  godless  hordes  (the  Daityas)  with  false  theories 
and  ruin  them  thereby.6    We  find  the  same  spirit  at  play  in 
the    S&nkhya-Pravachana-BMsya    where    the    famous    scholar, 
Vijntaa-bhiksu  tries  to  reconcile  all  the  conflicting  systems  of 
philosophy — from  the  shunya-vdda   of   the    Buddhists    to    the 
ad-vaitas-'vdda  of  Shankara— as  necessary  for  persons  of  different 
adhikaras.     This  rare  spirit  of  catholicity,  which  is  writ  large 
on    every   page   of   the   great  work,    the   Geeta,   contributed   a 
unique  trait   of  toleration  and  breadth  of  view  which  enabled 
Hinduism  to  embrace  every  other  faith  with  perfect  amity. 

But  we  shall  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  do  not  mention, 
before  we  conclude,  some  of  the  undesirable  developments  that 
arose  from  the  abuse  of  this  healthy  principle  of  adhikara.  We 
have  mentioned  before  the  threefold  criteria  for  the  determina- 
tion of  genuine  adhikara.  But  in  course  of  time,  heredity 
came  to  be  the  only  and  all-sufficing  consideration.  Naturally 
enough,  this  undermined  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  principle, 
and  degeneration  became  the  inevitable  consequence.  For, 
unworthy  persons  came  to  assume  responsible  functions  simply 
on  the  strength  ofrmoble  birth,  while  even  worthy  persons  were 

«  Cf.   Bhagavata,  I.   3.   24.   and  Introduction  to  Sankhya-Pravachana 
Bbasya. 
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shut  out  011  the  one-sided  and  imperfect  ground  of  low  birth. 
The  caste  system  came  to  be  a  blind  machinery  that  served  to 
stifle  the  natural  growth  of  society.     The  genial  flow  of  culture 
.became  stagnant  under  the  custody  of  unqualified  persons.     The 
-cry  of  aclliikara  which  was  once  raised  for  the  selection  o|  the 
fit,  became  a  convenient    plea    for    scaring    them    from    their 
genuine  rights.     Though  the   Brahmanas  began  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  Sacred  Books,   they   were  increasingly  zealous  in 
their  protests  against  the  Non-Brahmanas  if  they  ever  tried  to 
study  them.     This  dog-in-the-manger  policy    of     the    so-called 
Brahmanas  hastened  the  doom  of  the  Hindu  culture.     Thus  the 
.--abuse  of  the  very  principle  on  which  some  magnificent  institu- 
tions once  reared  their  lofty  heads,  came  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
pitiable  downfall.     We  have  confined  the  consideration  of  this 
principle  to-  the  study  of  Hinduism.     But  being  founded  on  laws 
which   hold   good  for  all   times  and   places,    this   principle  has 
.got  far-reaching  implications  for  the  individual  and  national  lives 
•of  the   modern   world  as  well.     This  forms  a  vast  subject  for 
investigation   and  the  toils   undergone   to   work   it   out   will   be 
.amply  rewarded. 

(Concluded) 


AT  THE  FEET  OF  THE  MOTHERLAND 

Bv  SISTER  NIVEDITA 

We  are  rounding  Cape  Dondra.  All  day  long  we  have  been 
coasting  the  eastern  side  of  Ceylon, — a  land  lovely  with  palm- 
forest  and  pasture,  with  rose-lit  cliff  and  curving  broken  rock. 

It  is  the  Hour  of  Peace.  Every  day  at  this  time,  as  sunlight 
dies,  the  sea  begins  to  utter  itself  in  a  new  tone.  A  kind  of 
-sorrowful  sighing  mingles  with  the  sound  of  waves,  and  every 
night  and  all  night  long,  goes  this  low  moaning  of  the  waters. 
But  to-night  it  is  as  if  the  soft  voice  spoke  to  itself  a  name, — 
the  name  of  Sita  ;  and  again,  as  a  higher  surge  than  common 
rises,  and  beats  against  the  ship,  "Jay  Sita-Us?m  !  Sita-Ram  !  Jay  I 
Jay  1  Jay  I"  one  hears  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

That  snow-white  ring  of  surf  against  the  shore  has  a  signi- 
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..ficance  all  its  own, — here,  where  it  girdles  the  prison  of  the 
most  perfect  wife  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Brynhild,  the  warrior  princess  of  the  northern  story  could 
be  come  at  only  through  the  Circle  of  Flame — but  Sita — type 
aiid^crown  of  Indian  womanhood— has  for  her  magic  guard  the 
"wine-dark  sea,"  and  the  fair  sea-foam  that  breaks  among  the 
rocks. 

Oh  lovely  Lanka,  and  beautiful  dreamy  Indian  sea,  fraught 
with  memories  like  this  and  the  obedience  of  Hanuman,  you 
under  your  forests  of  palm  and  your  groves  of  cinnamon,  are 
surely  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  world  ! 

Great  days  of  the  Heroes,  come  back  to  us,  the  weary 
•children  of  a  meaner  age, — waken  us  from  our  slumber,  redeem 
us  from  our  weakness,  and  let  us  once  more  breast  our  own 
Storms,  and  battle  with  our  own  needs,  as  in  the  times  of  old  ! 

But  the  Hour  of  Peace  is  gone,  and  we  are  turning  to  the 
West.  Out  there  is  Galle  Point  ;  to-morrow  at  seven  we  reach 
Colombo  ;  only  a  few  days  more,  and  the  beloved  land  will  be 
a  memory, — an  ever-present  and  ever-beautiful  memory  truly, 
but  no  more  an  actuality.  There  is  pain  in  all  partings  :  in  this, 
though  it  is  only  for  a  while,  how  much  ! 

It  was  eighteen  months  ago  that  I,  a  stranger,  passed  this 
way  before,  and  to-night,  as  a  man  sums  up  a  situation,  I 
have  a  fancy  to  make  reckoning  with  my  own  soul  as  to  the 
drift  of  the  impressions  that  I  have  gathered,  in  the  year  and 
a  half  just  gone. 

In  the  first  place,  I  remember  gratefully  privileges  accorded 
to  few  of  my  race.  Received  by  the  Motherland  as  one  of  her 
own  children,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  her,  as  it  were, 
without  her  veil.  I  have  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  Kindness  has  been  showered  upon  me.  Neither 
poverty  nor  worship  has  been  hidden  from  my  eyes. 

And  the  outstanding  impression  that  I  have  gathered  from 
such  experience  is  that  this  is  a  people  with  a  curious  habit  of 
producing  great  men  unexpectedly.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  average  development  of  character  in  the  race,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  moral  genius  is  commoner  here  than  elsewhere.  For 
by /"greatness"  I  ^o  not  particularly  wish  to  imply  any  kind 
of  intellectual  or  physical  expertness,— these  I  regard  as  mere 
accessories  :  I  refer  rather  to  a  certain  largeness  of  feeling  which 
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lifts  a  man  out  of  all  that  is  individual  and  makes  him  stand  to 
humanity  as  the  interpreter  of  another  life.  Sometimes  that 
life  surrounds  him  almost  as  a  light  upon  the  face  ;  sometimes 
we  realise  it  in  the  growing  sweetness  with  which  years  of  self- 
sacrifice  are  borne  ;  in  India  I  have  seen  it  lift  even  scientific 
research  into  sainthood.  However  it  manifests  itself,  we  all 
know  that  in  some  men's  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  gods,  and 
of  such  men  India  has  more  than  her  due  share  numerically. 

And  I  can  trace  this  effect  to  three  probable  causes.  The 
first  two  I  find  in  the  tremendous  emotion  and  concentration 
of  the  Hindu  temperament.  Hindu  feeling  is  something  that 
makes  the  merely  Western  feel  himself  a  dwarf  before  a  giant. 
That  jealous  privacy  which  marks  the  inner  life  of  Oriental 
nations  causes  this  feature  to  be  little  suspected  by  Europeans. 
They  are  more  or  less  deceived  by  the  mask  of  indifference  that 
is  worn  with  such  success.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  the 
indifference  is  real.  Strong  forces  are  rarely  evoked  by  a 
slight  stimulus.  But  when  the  secret  note  is  sounded  in  this 
case,  sleeping  energies  of  joy  or  suffering  are  apt  to  be  aroused, 
besides  which  life  itself  seems  a  very  very  little  thing. 

Another  reason  why  Europeans  as  a  rule  are  so  completely 
unaware  of  the  real  nature  of  those  with  whom  they  deal  is 
that  these  energies  commonly  express  themselves  in  a  language 
outside  their  ken.  The  Japanese  have  applied  the  same  thing 
to  the  patriotic,  instead  of  the  religious,  idea,  and  the  West  has 
understood  at  once.  As  to  Indian  concentration,  one  comes  to- 
India  to  learn  that  the  secret  of  holiness  is  here,  and  having" 
learnt,  silence  seems  the  only  reverence.  When  all  selfishness* 
all  littleness,  all  greed,  has  burnt  itself  away,  and  the  man  has 
become  only  the  voice  of  the  Chosen  Idea  of  his  life,  then  "we 
learn  what  Renunciation  is,  what  Devotion  is,  and  again  India 
stands  supreme. 

|  But  these  gifts  of  temperament  would  scarcely  have  been. 

enough  without  the  subtle  and  immense  ideals  which  are  the 
possession  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  not  the  Vedas  so- 
much  as  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  that  are  to-day 
its  Bible,  and  these  epics  are  known  to  all*  There  is  indeed 
a  terrible  reverse  to  the  medal,  for  a  lofty^conception  of  duty 
always  paralyzes  some  in  proportion  as  it  inspires  others,  but 
one  inevitable  result  of  the  constant  companionship  of  Hanumars 
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and  Bhima,  of  Rama  and  Yudhisthira,  is  sublime .  attainment  on 
the  part  of  many. 

And  so  I  lay  one  flower  of  love  and  worship  at  the  feet  of 
the  Motherland.  May  she  receive  many  of  her  alien-born 
children  as  she  has  received  me !  May  she  bestow  on  them 
even  some  little  of  that  undeserved  Motherhood  and  bounty 
that  she  has  bestowed  on  me  ! 

Another  great  characteristic  of  Indian  Society  as  compared 
with  Western,  is  the  much  higher  civilisation  and  refinement 
of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  difficult  for  the  European  mind  to 
recognise  this  fact  under  the  mask  of  that  grinding  poverty 
which  is  so  apparent  here.  The  occidental  conception  of  social 
development  concerns-  itself  much  with  labour  and  with  letters, 
and  more  or  less  presupposes  a  condition  of  material  prosperity. 
That  is  to  say  we  are  not  able  to  detach  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  from  that  form  of  it  which  we  have  happened  to  produce. 
But  if  we  drive  the  question  of  the  ultimate  significance  of 
civilisation  home,  we  shall  all,  I  think,  unite  to  acknowledge 
that  it  lies  in  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  in  that  which  lifts  man 
above  the  brute,  rather  in  any  special  series  of  phenomena.  And 
in  these  directions  the  bustee-population  of  an  Indian  city  is 
so  far  ahead  of  the  slum-population  of  I/ondon,  Paris,  or  New 
York  that  an  impartial  critic  could  not  fail  to  assign  the  order 
•of  age  of  their  social  systems  correctly  without  d  priori  infor- 
mation. 

Hindu  culture  is  in  fact,  like  a  gigantic  tree  which  is  •• 
constantly  embracing  a  wider  and  wider  area  with  its  roots. 
Through  ages  this  huge  organism  has  been  at  work,  silently 
reclaiming  more  and  more  of  humanity  from  barbarism. 
Perhaps  each  successive  stratum  won  may  have  been  a  new 
caste  taken  in.  Religious  notions  would  seem  to  be  the  first  great 
unifying  nerves  sent  out.  Then  follow,  though  in  what  order  I 
cannot  guess,  various  accretions  of  custom,  till  by  degrees  appear 
the  old  gentleness,  the  old  self -direction,  and  the  old  horror  of 
defilement. 

And  so,  silently  steadily,  borne  on  the  age-long  stream  of 
tendency  to  its  inevitable  goal,  proceeds  the  education  of  a 
continent.  The  immensity  of  the  original  task  can  only  be 
surmised  from  the  time  that  has  already  elapsed  in  its  accom- 
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plishment,  and  the  number  of  tribes  still  excluded  from  the  pale, 
But  the  value  of  an  image- worshipping,  temple-building  faith*- 
in  a  land  where  the  cause  of  religion  is  one  with  that  of  refine- 
ment, must  be  incalculable.  The  influence  of  woman,  too,  on 
civilisation,  is  probably  vastly  greater  in  India  than  in  the  West.. 
And  this  because  the  one  woman  to  whose  guidance  a  man  is 
more  or  less  willing  to  resign  himself  is  also  she  whose  impress 
is  most  indelible, — his  mother. 

Treating  her  child  as  a  baby  for  at  least  two  years,  making 
herself  his  constant  companion  whenever  he  is  in  the  house, 
cooking  for  him  and  watching  him  eat,  and  at  the  day's  end  ' 
telling  him  stories  till  he  sleeps,  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the- 
part  which  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  play,  in  the  life 
of  the  rising  generation. 

And  this  influence  is  redoubled,  when  the  boy  marries.  In- 
the  West 

"My  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  Him   a  wife  : 

But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life." 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in  India,   where  the  little 
daughter-in-law  comes  home  to  be  moulded  and  educated  by  her 
husband's  mother,  while  the  daughter  of  the  house  goes  forth  to 
receive  her  training  at  other  hands. 

As  one  looks  at  modern  India,  therefore,  one  feels  that  in 
the  womanly  touch  on  the  individual  and  on  home-life  lies  the 
pivotal  point  of  its  being.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  is 
due  the  saturation  of  the  people  with  their  own  folklore,  and 
the  exact  conservance  of  religious  custom  from  age  to  age  must 
surely  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  A  man  may  be  a  constant 
visitor  in  a  Hindu  house  without  even  knowing  where  the  rooms 
are  in  which  the  ladies  live.  Strength,  it  has  been  said,  lies  in 
reserve,  and  those  who  are  here  so  strictly  concealed  are  perhaps 
all  the  more  potent  for  that  fact ! 

It  is  to  women,  then, — who  have  wielded  with  such  power 
those  great  impulses  of  purity,  renunciation,  and  spirituality 
upon  which  the  India  of  to-day  is  built, — it  is  to  these  that  must 
be  committed  those  other  ideas  of  strength,  freedom,  and 
humanity,  which  are  to  prove  the  legacy  of  $ii$  age  to  the  world. 
Without  the  underlying  development  strength  would  be  a 
word  of  mockery  ;  it  is  not  to  the  denationalised  that  this  inspira- 
tion can  come  in  its  vigour.  All  the  tremendous  discipline  of 
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the  Hindu  woman  will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost,  to  win  and  use 
that  expanded  education  which  she  will  need  for  this  task.  But 
she  will  be  found  equal  to  it  all,  for  she  will  be  answering:  the 
cry  of  her  own  children, — and  is  she  not  an  Indian  mother  ?* 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEBANTA 
[VEDANTASARA.] 

[i  Grace  —  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  disciple's 
attainment  of  Knowledge. 

2  Refutation  etc.  —  Adhydropa  means  erroneously  attributing  the 
properties  of  one  thing  to  another,  such  as  considering  Brahman  which 
is  not  really  the  material  world  to  be  the  material  world.  Apav&da  is- 
the  refutation  of  this  false  imputation.  The  Vedanta  while  speaking 
about  the  origin  of  the  universe,  does  not  really  believe  in  its  origin. 
This  origin  is  only  empirically  true  and  admitted  to  make  accommoda- 
tion for  the  undeveloped  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  But  when  his 
vision  is  clarified  he  is  taught  to  deny  even  this  empirical  existence. 
This  denial  is  called  Apavdda.  These  terms  are  explained  in  details 
in  subsequent  Texts. 


3  Such   etc.—  Comp.      "  qgm    fo    rftW^    ^cPRT    &$*     ^Ttft  t  '* 

(Chh.    Up.    7.    i.    i)  —  *  'Please    to    tell    me  '  what    you    know  ;    afterwards 
I  shall  tell  you  what  is  beyond.  *']  ' 


^R  \ 

32.  Adhydropa1  or  false  Imputation  is  attributing  the  pro- 
perties of  the  unreal  to  the  real  such  as  considering  a  rope  which 
is  not  a  snake  to  be  snake. 

[lAdhy&ropa  —  Another  word  of  similar  meaning,  Adhydsa,  has 
been  defined  by  Sankara  as  "  ^gfn^q:  «R5I  <|5r^W*TO:  "  ~~~  "The 
apparent  presentation,  in  the  form  of  remembrance,  to  consciousness 
of  something  previously  observed  in  some  other  thing,"As  for  instance, 
we  find  the  appearance  of  silver  in  mother-of-pearl  or  water  in  the 
mirage.  The  Vedanta  Philosophy  explains  the  universe  as  a  result 
of  the  false  imposition  upon  Reality  of  some  attributes  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  It.  This  appearance  of  the  universe  is  due  to 
Mithyd-jntina,  'false  knowledge.'  What  is  MitJiyd-jn&na?  It  is  indes- 
cribable. One  cannot  trace  it  to  any  fundamental  source,  for  it  vanishes 
with  the  awakening  of  Knowledge,  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
absolutely  unreal  because  its  effect,  the  universe,  is  a  matter  of  every- 

*  Written  in  June,  1899,  on  her  way  to  Europe.  —  Ed. 
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day    experience.      This    Mithyd-jndna    has     been     defined    in    the    five 
following  ways  by  Vedantic  philosophers  : 


(i) 
or  Mithyd-jndna  is  other  than  what  is  existent  and  non-existent. 

(2)  "  gr«rf*iwX  ft^^Tcg  *£9    (Prakashatma    Yati)—  -MitJryrtiwa   is 
that  which  is  refuted  by  Knowledge. 

(3)  "  MfcM^Mrat    sf  *l  R**  PAW  Rpft  f«Ket  ftf^lTc^"      (Prakash- 
atma    Yati)—  It     means     this  :     Mithydtwa     is     not      altogether     non- 
existence.     It     comes     under     cognition     when    limitation     (up&dhi)     is 
superimposed  upon  Absolute  Existence   (Sat).     The  substratum  which  is 
Brahman    is    Sat    or    Existence.     Limitation    is    superimposed    upon    It. 
There   was,    is  or   will   be   no   Milhyd^ndna   in  the   substratum,    just  as 
in  our  illusion  of  a  snake  in  a  rope,  the  snake  is  never  actually  present. 
But  the  appearance  of  snake  in  the  rope  is  due  to  illusion  at  the  time 
of   cognition.    Therefore   Mithyd-jndna  is   the  negation   of  the  negation 
of  attributes  in  the  Brahman  at  all  times. 

(4)  ''^fjtf^qccj    fW^fc3^??     (Anandabodhacharya)—  Mithydtwa    is 
what  is  other  than  Existence. 


(5)  "  JNk^mretfeOTT  *&  *KR<W1«KJ  fiT£*nc3"  (Chitsukh- 
acharya)  —  Mithydtwa  is  the  appearance  which  is  in  reality  totally  absent 
in  the  Adhikarana  or  substratum.  The  phenomena  are  really  absent  in 
the  substratum  which  is  Brahman.  Ignorance  can  never  inhere  in 
Knowledge. 

Thus  according  to  these  definitions  Brahman  is  free  from  Mithydtwa 
or  ignorance  at  all  times.  Nor  does  it  inhere  in  any  part  of  Brahman 
for  Brahman  has  no  parts.  He  is  ever  free  from  ignorance.  But  we 
impute  to  It  the  limitations  of  time,  space  and  causality  through 
ignorance  and  see  It  transformed  to  phenomena.  This  illusion  which 
cannot  be  explained  is  timeless  and  is  causing  the  Adhy&ropa  or  false 
imposition  of  unreality  upon  what  is  Real,] 


33.  Reality1  is  Brahman2  which  is  without3  a  second  and 
is  Existence,4  Conciousness5  and  Bliss.6  Unreality7  is  nescience8 
and  other  material9  objects. 

[IReality—  The  word  means  Atman  or  Self  which  does  not  undergo 
any  modification  at  any  time. 

2  Brahman—  It  is  synonymous  with  Self, 

3  Without  etc.—Comp.    the    scriptural    passage,       « 
<clt  is  one  without  a  second." 

The  appearance  of  many  is  due  to  the  limitations     ^Mifa   °^  time, 


space  and  causality.  There  is  only  one  sun  but  there  appear  ten  suns 
when  it  is  reflected  in  the  waters  of  ten  pots.  There  remains  only,  oue 
reflection  when  nine  pots  are  broken  and  when  the  last  pot  is  'also 
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broken,  only  the  real  sun  shines  in  the  sky.  Similarly  the  one  Brahman, 
appears  to  be  many  when  looked  upon  through  the  many  limitations  of 
the  universe.  When  all  the  limitations  vanish,  the  real  Brahman  shines. 
in  Samadhi. 

4  Existence  —  Which   is  never  contradicted  by  time  or  space.     Comp. 

one>  tnis  universe  was  in  the 

as  Existence.  "  "Hr*k  sTR^^R***  ST^r"  —"Brahman  is  Truth 
(Existence),  Knowledge  and  Infinity.  Such  a  passage  of  the  scripture 
as  "^per^r  £'^44if  WB'Vi"—  •"'I'11*8  Averse  was  in  tne  beginning; 
as  non-existence"  —  refers  to  the  nnmanifested  state  of  Brahman  when 
name  and  form  did  not  evolve. 

5  Consciousness  —  Comp.    "f£t;g  TOH  444  \*V*r*   £llfl"  —  "Brahman  is  Vijnana 
i  Consciousness    or    Intelligence)    and    Bliss.  "     Unless    the    Self    is    ever- 
conscious    such    perception    as    "I    am    the    kiiower"    could    never   arise. 
The    apparent    consciousness   of    the    phenomenal   objects    is,    in    reality, 
reflected   consiousness  of  Brahman. 

6  Bliss  —  Comp  .  6  'fEfaJ  |W(44  m^tfU  5HP"  I      Brahman    is    the    most   beloved 
of    all   things   because    It   is    sought    after   by    the    sages   when   they   are 
disgusted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

7  Unrealiy  —  ^3f*c|    or      unreality     means      an      indescribable      state 

*'e>)  that  which  is  other  than  existence  and  non-existence 
).        This    unreality    has    Brahman    for    its    substratum., 


Ignorance  (^(af  |«i)  is  not  based,  upon  nothingness,  for  we  could  not  then 
at  all  perceive  phenomena.  Brahman  is  imagined,  though  falsely,  as. 
Jiva.  The  agency  etc.  which  we  ascribe  to  Jiva,  are  really  imputations 
to  Brahman  through  limitations.  Therefore  ignorance  has  Brahman  for 
its  substratum  .  In  the  case  of  a  rope  when  we  mistake  it  for  a  snake, 
the  real  process  of  illusion  is  this  :  The  perception  of  snake  is  due  to 
^>^t*i^  or  illusion  which  is  based  upon  j^^j  or  consciousness  that 
pervades  the  rope.  This  perception  of  snake  is  not  based  upon  nothing- 
ness, Therefore  *&|3Jlrj  or  ignorance  is  not  a  negation  but  has  positive 
existence  for  its  substratum.  Therefore  Brahman  alone  is  real  and 
ignorance  as  well  as  the  entire  material  phenomena  of  the  world  which 
are  its  products  are  only  superimpositions  upon  Brahman. 

%  Nescience  —  See  notes  of-  the  following  text. 

9  Material  objects—  The  objects  such  as  sky,  etc.  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  gj^pf  are  unreal  on  account  of  their  being  illusory,  objects  of 
perception,  and  endowed  with  parts,  and  further  because  they  undergo 
modifications  and  depend  upon  something  else  for  their  existence.] 
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GOBS  TN  B&n^E  "by  /..  /.  Van  der  Leeuw.  Published  by  the  Theoso~ 
phical  Publishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras.  Price  board  Re.  j-£>  and 
cloth  Rs.  2.  Pp.  129.  ;*.".'  ...';..-. 

Based  on  an  awakening  of  "Ego-consciousness"  which  came  to* 
the  author  some  little  time  ago. 
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NIRVANA   by  G.   S.  Arundale.    Published   by   the  Theosophical 
dishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras.    Price  board  Rs.  2-4  and  cloth  Rs.  2-12. 
.Pp.  229. 

The  author  says  that  he  had  one  night  an  experience  of  "Nirvana" 
and  "as  time  passes  more  and  more  of  Nirvanic  consciousness  pene- 
trates my  being. "  The  present  work  is  an  effort  to  describe  the  changes 
and  the  new  outlook  that  resulted  from  the  Nirvanic  perception.  The 
.author's  "Nirvana",  however,  must  not  be  understood  in  either  the 
Hindu  sense  of  Brahma-Nirvana  or  the  commonly  accepted  meaning 
•of  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana.  Nicely  got-up  and  illustrated. 

THE  MEDIATOR  by  C.  Jinarajadasa.  Published  by  the  Theosophical 
•Publishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras.  Price  board  Re.  7-4  and  cloth  Re. 
.i-£.  Pp.  95. 

A  collection  of  twelve  essays,  pleasant  and  profitable-reading, 
"written  in  the  author's  characteristic  beautiful  style.  They  will  bene- 
iit  also  those  who  are  not  avowed  theosophists, 

THE  VEDAKTA  PHILOSOPHY  by  Sridhar  Majumdar,  M.  A.  Published 
by  Surendra  N&th  Bhattacharya,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  B.  N. 
College,  Bankip-ur,  Behar.  Price  Rs.  5.  Pp.  770  +  54. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Majumdar  on  his  excellent  performance. 
He  intends  his  book  for  the  common  reader  and  not  the  learned 
specially,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  fulfil  its  purpose.  The  book  contains  the 
-original  Sutras  in  Sanskrit  and  English,  and  their  word  for  word  meaning 
as  also  explanatory  scriptural  quotations,  all  of  them  having  been 
translated  into  English.  The  translation  of  the  original  aphorisms  have 
been  followed  by  lucid  and  brief  commentaries  mostly  based  on  Nirnbar- 
kaeharya,  but  the  views  of  Sankara  also  have  been  given  in  cases  of 
material  difference. 

The  philosophical  view  of  Nimbarkacharya  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  modern  taste.  To  quote  from  the  foreword  of  the  book,  written 
:by  the  great  Vedantic  scholar,  Kokileswar  Sastri  of  the  Calcutta 
University,  "In  this  school  Brahman  is  regarded  as  both  the  Efficient 
.and  Material  cause  of  the  universe,  Brahman  is  both  Nirguna  and 
Saguna,  as  It  is  not  exhausted  in  the  creation,  but  also  transcends  it 
The  universe  is  not,  according  to  this  view,  unreal  or  illusory  but  is  a 

true   manifestation   or  Parinama   of   Brahman The    universe    is    both 

identical  with/ as  well  as  different  from,  Brahman,  even  as  a  wave  or 
bubble  is  the  same  as,  and  at  the  same  time  different  from,  water.  The 
individual  souls  are  parts  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  are  controlled  by 
It.  The  Emancipation  lies  in  realising  the  true  nature  of  the  Spirit. 

-The  individuality   (Jivatva}  of  the  finite  self  is  not   dissolved  even 

in  the  state  of  Mukti." 

The  book  is  nicely  printed  and  contains  a  good  glossary  of  Sans- 
krit terms,  and  each  of  the  sixteen  sections  of  the  book  is  prefaced  by 
a  short  sketch  of  its  subject-matter. 
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THE  PYTHAGOREAN  WAY  OF  I^IPE  by  Haliie  Waiters.  Published  by 
the  Theosophical  Publishing  House,  Adyar,  Madras.  Price  board  Re.  1-4 
-and  cloth  Rs.  2.  Pp.  70. 

it  is  a  brief  history  of  Pythagoras  and  his  philosophical  movement 
and  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University 
for  the^  degree  of  the  Master  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  biographical 
sketch  of  the  great  philosopher,  the  book  contains  the  "Golden  Verses1* 
ascribed  to  him  and  lucid  commentaries  on  them  by  the  author.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  bibliography  at  the  end.  A  nice  handbook  of  the 
Pythagorean  movement. 

WESTERN  CIVILISATION  by  Chandra  Chakraberty.  Published  by  Vijaya 
Krishna  Brothers,  5  Maniktolla  Spur,  Calcutta.  Price  Re.  1-4.  Pp.  92. 

By  WTestern  civilization  is  meant  here  the  civilization  of  Bngland, 
France,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  the.  IT.  S.  A.,  and  in  the  five  chapters 
contained  in  the  book,  the  racial  characteristics,  culture,  capital  cities, 
social  behaviour  and  the  future  outlook  of  those  countries  have  been 
described.  The  chapters  are  full  of  information,  but  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  not  deep  enough.  An  evaluation  of  a  culture  or  civiliza- 
tion must  be  made  by  other  standards  than  mere  material  efficiency. 
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Sri  Ramakrishna  Ashraraa,  Mysore 

We  have  received  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Ramakrishna  Ashrama  at  Mysore.  The  Ashrama  was  started 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1925.  Within  this  short  period,  it  has 
achieved  nobly  and  exerted  a  noble  influence  on  the  local  public  life. 
Its  activities  are  various.  In  addition  to  the  daily  puja  and  bhajana 
and  celebration  of  important  religious  festivals  and  birthdays  of  Saints 
and  Incarnations,  it  holds  regular  classes  on  Hindu  scriptures  and 
maintains  a  free  reading  room  and  library  in  the  Ashrama  premises. 
The  Swami  in  charge  also  conducts  classes  in  various  places  in  the  town 
and  organises  public,  lectures.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Ashraraa 
offers  free  lodging  to  students  and  gives  free  tuition  to  many  S. 
S.  L.  C.  and  University  Entrance  students.  The  bojs  of  the  locality 
have  been  organised  into  the  Vivekananda  Rover  Troop  and  have 
specialised  in  various  works  of  service,  and  there  is  a  Ahhada.  in  the 
Ashrama,  exclusively  prepared  and  organised  by  the  Scout  Troop  for 
physical  exercise.  There  is  also  a  debating  society  conducted  by 
students. 

The  Ashrama  is  timeserving  Mysore  physically,  mentally  and  spiri- 
tually with  great  credit  and  efficiency.  We  do  hope  it  will  progress  more 
and  more  and  the  public  will  come  forward  with  all  necessary  help 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  noble  and  beneficent  aim. 
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Sri  Kamakrishna  Math,  Delhi 

An  Ashrarna  of  the  Raniakrishna  Order  was  formally  opened  by 
Swami  Sharvananda  on  the  4th  May  at  Delhi  in  a  house  at  996,  Gariston 
Road.  Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  India,  urgently  needed  a  non-sectarian 
religious  centre,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ashrama  is  already 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  the  local  Hindu  public. <f  Three 
classes  are  held  every  week  by  a  Swami  of  the  Ashrama  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  which  are  all  very  well  attended.  We  wish  this  new 
centre  every  success  and  prosperity. 

Winter  Activities,  Boston   Vedanta  Centre 

Since  his  coming  to  Boston,  Swami  Akhilatianda  has  been  conducting 
two  Services  on  Sundays  and  classes  on  Gita  and  Upanishads  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  respectively.  The  report  of  his  first  Christmas 
celebration  in  America  has  already  been  published.  On  Jan.  26th  the 
Swarni  represented  Hinduism  and  spoke  on  "Fundamentals  of  My 
Faith"  at  a  religious  conference  in  the  Central  Church  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Faiths.  Nearly  a  thousand  people  crowded  the 
big  auditorium  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Many  people  were  standing  and 
several  were  squatting  before  the  pulpit.  All  the  representatives  of 
different  religions  explained  their  faiths  and  expressed  beautiful  spirit. 
On  February  27th  the  Swami  spoke  on  t( Co-ordination  of  Ivife"  in  the 
New  Thought  Forum.  The  hall  of  the  Forum  was  filled.  Another  in- 
teresting meeting  was  organized  by  the  Fellowship  of  Faiths  on  the 
i6th  of  March,  when  the  Swami  was  one  of  the  eight  representatives 
and  had  to  speak  on  "Who  is  my  Neighbor?"  in  Mount  Vernon  Church. 
All  these  lectures  of  the  Swami  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  audiences. 

The  Centre  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Swami  Vivekananda  on  the 
25th.  of  January,  when  Swami  Akhilananda  cooked  several  Hindu  dishes 
and  served  dinner  to  the  friends  of  the  Centre.  There  was  a  special 
devotional  Service  in  the  evening.  Swami  spoke  on  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda's  contribution  to  world  thought  on  Sunday,  January  $oth,  the 
day  of  the  public  celebration.  The  most  interesting  and  inspiring  day 
was  the  i3th  of  March  when  the  Centre  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
Sri  Ramakrishna.  Swami  Paramanan da  who  was  then  at  Boston,  con- 
ducted the  Services.  He  spoke  on  the  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  at  the 
morning  and  on  his  teaching  at  the  evening  Service.  His  speeches 
were  very  impressive.  Swami  Akhilananda  spoke  on  "His  Message  of 
Harmony  of  Religions* '  at  3  P.M.  Special  music  was  arranged.  The 
picture  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  greens 
and  fruits.  The  Services  were  well  attended.  The  Centre  celebrated 
the  special  day  of  Sri  Rarnakrishna's  birth  on  the  5th  of  March,  when 
a  devotional  Service  was  conducted  by  Swami  Akhttananda  at  6  P.M. 
After  the  dinner  the  Swami  gave  an  intimai^  talk  on  the  religious 
practices  of  Sri  Ramakrishna. 


Jprabubbba    J5 batata 


Kaiha  Upa.  L  iit.   14- 


Arise  !  Awake  !  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

VlVEKANANBA. 


VOL.  XXXII.  AUGUST,  1927.  No.  8. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  THE  HOLY  MOTHER 

RECORDED  BY  A  DISCIPLE 

During  Mother's  last  illness,  I  once  went  to  see  her  at  the 
Udbodhan  Office.*  She  was  doing-  slightly  better  at  that  time. 
I  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the  southernmost  room  of  the  second 
storey.  She  looked  very  lean.  After  I  had  made  my  respectful 
obeisance  to  her,  she  asked  me  detailed  news  of  my  home.  I 
then  said  :  "Mother,  you  look  exceedingly  emaciated  this  time. 
I  have  never  seen  you  so  weak  before." 

Mother  replied  :  "Yes,  my  child,  I  am  really  very  weak, 
Methinks  the  Master  has  finished  all  that  he  wished  to  have 
done  through  this  body.  My  mind  now  ever  longs  for  him  and 
is  completely  averse  to  all  other  things.  You  know  how  dearly 
I  loved  Radhuf  and  how  hard  I  worked  for  her  comfort.  But 
my  mind  is  totally  changed  now.  Now  if  she  comes  before  me, 
I  feel  displeased.  I  think  within  myself  :  'Why  does  she  come 
before  me  to  drag  down  my  mind?'  The  Master,  for  the  sake 
of  his  work,  has  till  now  held  down  my  mind  to  the  realities 

09  • 

*  This  is  in  Baghbazar,  Calcutta,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Order,  The  Holy  Mother  used  to  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
while  she  lived  in  Calcutta. 

f  She  is  Mother's  niece  and  was  brought  up  from  a  child  by  her. 
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of  the  world  by  means  of  all  these  attachments.  Or  else,  how 
could  I  stay  behind  after  he  had  passed  away?" 

Myself. — Mother,  I  am  much  pained  to  hear  you  talk  like 
this.  What  will  our  fate  be  if  you  pass  away  ?  We  have  no 
renunciation  or  merit  of  penance.  Of  dispassion  we  f  have 
practically  nothing.  Without  the  strong  support  of  your 
presence,  how  shall  we  live  in  this  domain  of  Mah&-may&? 
Whenever  we  have  felt  any  mental  weakness,  we  have  come  to 
'you  and  you  also-  have  graciously  shown  us  the  way  out  of  it. 
To  whom  shall  we  go  in  future  ?  We  shall  feel  absolutely 
helpless. 

Mother. — What,  why  will  you  be  helpless  ?  Is  not  the 
Master  looking  after  you?  Why  are  you  so  dejected?  Have 
I  not  dedicated  you  to  his  feet  ?  Now  you  cannot  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit  ;  all  your  wanderings  must  be  within  that  circle.* 
And  he  is  ever  protecting  you. 

Myself. — Though  I  often  think  of  the  Master's  grace,  yet 
I  cannot  always  truly  feel  it.  Sometimes  I  believe  in  it,  but 
sometimes  again  doubts  assail  me.  But  you  I  have  been  seeing 
with  these  eyes.  I  have  told  you  everything,  good  and  evil, 
that  is  in  me.  And  you  also  have  always  shown  me  the  way 
that  will  be  to  my  good.  Thus  I  truly  feel  that  you  have  given 
me  protection. 

Mother, — Always  remember  that  the  Master  alone  is  your 
protector.  If  you  forget  this,  you  will  lose  yourself.  Do  you 
know  wiy  I  enquired  so  minutely  of  your  mother  and  home 
to-day?  It  was  G.  who  first  told  me  that  your  father  had  died. 
I  asked  him  if  your  mother  has  any  other  relations  and  can  do 
your  help.  When  I  learnt  that  she  can  do  without 
I  said  to  myself :  * 'Thank  heaven,  the  boy  is  spiritually- 
, — he  will  not  have,  through  His  grace,  many  obstacles 
m  his  spiritual  path," 

Everyone  must  serve  his  mother,  especially  you  who  have 
dedicated  yourselves  to  the  service  of  all.  If  your  father  had 
not  left  motxey  enough  behind,  I  would  have  asked  you  to  earn 

*  Ordinarily  man  is  led  by  his  desires  and  samskaras  into  fresh 
entanglements  of  karma  every  day  of  his  life,  ^jftd  remains  thus  far  off 
from  the  redeeming  vision  of  Truth.  When  he  is,  however,  fortunate 
etKMigii  to  be  accepted  as  disciple  by  a  knower  of  Brahman,  he  is  freed 
frote  the  grip  of  his  latent  karmas  and  his  desires  become  limited. 
He  is  no  more  bewildered  by  them  and  does  not  go  into  fresh  emtangfe- 
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It  to  serve  your  mother.  The  Master  however  has  saved  you 
from  all  entanglements.  You  have  only  to  look  after  your 
mother  and  see  that  the  money  is  not  wasted  through  her 
mismanagement.  This  is  no  small  advantage.  One  can  scarcely 
earm  money  by  honest  means, — it  eventually  soils  the  mind. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  finish  quickly  your  money  affairs. 
Money  is  such  that  if  you  handle  it  long,  you  will  be  attracted 
by  it.  You  may  think  that  you  have  no  fear  of  such  attach- 
ment. But  never  think  so  ;  any  day  unawares  the  illusion  may 
grip  you  by  the  throat.  Moreover,  you  are  a  Calcutta  boy  and 
are  apt  to  play  with  money.  Therefore  complete  your  home 
arrangements  and  leave  Calcutta  as  early  as  you  can.  If  you 
can  take  your  mother  to  a  holy  place,  both  of  you  may  live 
together  in  prayer  and  worship,  forgetting  worldly  relations. 
Your  mother  is  now  in  great  grief  owing  to  your  father's 
bereavement.  If  you  can  do  it,  that  will  be  very  nice.  She  is 
also  advanced  in  age.  Try  to  pursuade  her  and  always  speak 
about  spiritual  things  with  her. 

That  indeed  will  be  the  truest  filial  service  if  you  can 
help  her  provide  for  her  "way."*  You  have  grown  on  her 
heart's  blood.  What  infinite  pains  has  she  not  taken  to  bring 
you  up  I  To  serve  her  you  should  know  to  be  your  highest 
duty  except  when  she  prevents  you  from  going  to  the  path  of 
God.  Why  not  bring  her  here  one  day?  If  I  find  her  good, 
I  shall  give  her  a  few  instructions.  But  take  care,  do  not,  on 
the  pretext  of  serving  your  mother,  be  intoxicated  by  worldly 
things.  You  want  very  little,  having  only  to  provide  for  a 
widowed  mother.  Finish  your  money  affairs  quickly,  even  at 
some  loss  if  need  be.  The  Master  could  not  even  touch  money. 
You  have  renounced  in  his  name,  you  must  ever  think  of  what 
he  did.  Money  is  at  the  root  of  all  evils  in  the  world.  You 
are  young.  Money  in  your  hand  would  be  tempting.  There- 
fore be  careful. 

Myself. — I  also  thought  of  bringing  my  mother  to  you. 
But  seeing  you  so  ill,  I  no  longer  want  to  do  so. 

Mother. — No,  no,  bring  her  once.  Many  others  come  here. 
As  to  my  body,  we&,  it  will  grow  daily  worse.  Get  her  soon 
one  of  these  days.  I  feel  better  in  the  morning.  Can  you  not 

*  i.e.,  in  her  spiritual  progress.  j 
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bring  her  then  ?     Come  very  early,  or  they*  may  not  allow  you 
to  come  to  me. 

Myself. — Your  words  pain  me.  What  you  say  about  your 
body  shows  that  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  it  any  longer. 

Mother. — Whether  the  body  shall  remain  or  not,  is  not  in 
my  hands, — it  must  be  according-  to  his  will.  But  why  are  you 
so  cast  down  ?  How  long  do  you  spend  with  me  ?  You  often 
live  at  the  Belur  Math  or  elsewhere.  How  many  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  speak  with  me  ?  You  do>  not  even  care 
to  inform  me  where  you.  live. 

Myself. — True  we  have  not  the  opportunity  to  live  with 
you,  but  we  know  that  you  are  and  that  whenever  any  weakness 
comes  to  the  mind,  it  will  vanish  as  soon  as  we  come  to  you.. 
Mother. — Do  you  think  that  if  the  Master  does  not  preserve 
this  body,  I  shall  be  quit  till  all  those  whose  burden  I  have 
taken  o-n  myself  h^ve  attained  salvation  ?  I  shall  have  to  be 
with  them  till  then.  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  their 
well-being.  To  initiate  is  m>  fun.  It  is  a  tremendo<tts  burden 
to  bear  and  one  has  to  think  anxiously  of  the  disciples.  Thus 
when  your  father  died,  I  felt  very  sad.  I  began  to  think  of 
this  fresh  trouble  of  you  and  of  how  you  can  push  your  way 
through  it.  That  is  why  I  said  all  these  things  to-day.  You 
do  not  understand  everything.  If  you  had,  my  anxiety 
would  have  been  much  relieved.  The  Master  is  playing 
with  you  in  various  ways.  But  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
play.  Those  whom  I  have  accepted  as  my  own,  I  can  never 
forsake. 

Myself. — The  thought  of  the  future  devoid  of  your  presence^ 
frightens  me. 

Mother. — Why,  there  are  .R akhalf  and  others, — they  are* 
not  insignificant.  You  also  love  Rakhal  dearly.  Go  to  him 
whenever  you  need  any  instruction.  But  then,  what  more 
instruction  do  you  need?  It  is  no  good  asking-  for  too  many 
instructions.  Cannot  digest  even  one  and  yet  swallowing  ten 
more,  and  then  going  unsettled  about  which  one  to  take  !  Be- 
immerg-ed  in  what  you  have  already  got.  Meditate  and  repeat 
ids  name,  keep  good  company  and  never  allow  egoism  t$  rear 
it g  head.  Don't  you  see  how  childlike  RaJKial  is?  And  Saratf 

*  Mother's  attendants, 
f  Swami  Brahmananda. 
i  Swami  Saradananda. 
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— how  hard  he  works,  how  silently  and  patiently  he  bears  all 
troubles!  He  is  a  Sadhu,  what  need  has  he  personally  to  do 
all  this  ?  They  can,  if  they  will,  remain  ever  in  uninterrupted 
thought  of  God.  It  is  for  your  benefit  that  they  are  dwelling-  on 
th^  lower  planes.  Ever  keep  their  character  before  your  eye 
and  serve  them.  Ever  remember  whose  child  you  are  and  who 
is  protecting  you.  Whenever  any  evil  thought  comes  to  the 
mind,  say  to  yourself:  "Can  I,  being  her  son,  ever  do  such 
a  thing?"  And  you  will  find  that  a  new  strength  has  come  to 
you  and  you  will  be  filled  with  peace. 


CHALLENGE  OF  MAYA 
BY  THE  EDITOR 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  view  that  it  regards  the 
phenomenal  world  as  evanescent.  It  looks  askance  at  the 
reality  of  the  world  and  its  attractions  and  at  the  ultimate  value 
of  human  desires  and  impulses.  The  conduct  of  life  aims 
ultimately  at  the  negation  of  its  manifold  aspect.  From  this 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  leads  eventually  to  a  dead  vacuity. 
'The  Hindu  posits  a  reality  above  all  phenomena,  unattainable 
toy  the  changing  mind,  and  it  is  towards  the  perception  of  that 
that  the  entire  life-activity  is  made  to  move.  This  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  what  are  generally  conceived  as  life  and  reality, 
finds  its  complete  expression  in  the  Advaita  philosophy  or  what 
is  known  as  M£y&vada. 

This  Mayavada—  doctrine  of  Maya—  has  unfortunately  come 
In  for  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  It  is  often  misunder- 
stood, and  that  is  also  perhaps  why  it  is  criticised.  We  are 
sure  that  correctly  understood,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but  a 
statement  and  a  pointing  out  of  a  certain  fundamental  fact  of 
the  world  of  experience,  which  no  sensible  person  can  deny. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  usual  presentation  of  the  philosophy 
of  Advaita  or  Mayavada  also  is  partly  responsible  for  this  mis- 
understanding. A  philosophy  may  be  very  finely  argued.  But 
the  acceptance  of  it  by  people  does  not  depend  on  its  logical 
perfection.  In  fact,  philosophy  also  like  most  other  things  must 
suit  the  temperament  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  recommended 
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to  be  accepted  by  them.  The  same  man  to  whom  Mayavada  is- 
repugnant,  revels  in  the  Upanishads  on  which  Mayavada  is. 
primarily  based.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  teachings 
of  the  Upanishads  and  Mayavada,  and  yet  the  popular  reception 
of  them  is  widely  different.  The  explanation  is  that  though 
both  of  them  iterate  the  some  truths,  their  modes  of  presenting 
those  truths  are  different.  The  Upanishads  are  glad  with  the 
joy,  freedom,  peace,  beauty  and  power  of  the  monistic  realisa- 
tion. We  catch  the  giimpse  of  a  higher  and  fuller  life  through 
the  rhythm  of  the  Upanishadic  words.  The  light  of  a  wonderful 
world,  a  million  times  more  glorious  than  our  present  experi- 
ence, seerns  to  suffuse  these  ancient  utterances.  The  question 
of  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  phenomenal  world  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  us.  We  are  swept  off  our  feet  into  the  heart 
of  the  Transcendental  and  revel  in  its  glories.  It  is  Advaita, 
but  how  realistic,  how  entrancing" !  In  Sankara,  however,  we 
find  the  effort  to'  prove  the  unreality  of  the  phenomenal  world 
more  predominant  •  than  the  enunciation  of  the  glory  of  the 
monistic  realisation.  The  emphasis  has  been  shifted.  It  may 
be  it  was  necessary.  The  Upanishads  are  content  with  stating 
certain  facts  without  caring  to  fight  contrary  views  or  establish 
those  facts  on  logical  foundations.  Sankara's  was  pre-eminently 
the  task  of  a  philosopher.  He  was  born  in  an  age  of  philo- 
sophical reconstruction.  And  after  the  extremes  of  the 
Buddhistic  and  Jaina  philosophies  and  the  plethora  of  creeds,, 
all  of  which  find  mention  and  refutation  in  the  Brahma-Sutras, 
his  supreme  concern  became  the  systematisation  and  rationalisa- 
tion of  the  conclusions  of  the  Advaita  philosophy  and  their 
foundation  on  a  strictly  logical  basis.  Therefore  his  philosophy 
is  loud  with  the  din  of  battle  ;  the  final  peace  occupies  only  the 
short  space  of  a  Conventional  epilogue.  Thus,  though  both  he 
and  the  Upanishads  deal  with  the  same  truths,  in  one  the 
negative  aspect  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  other.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  bad  reputation 
of  Mayavada. 

There  are  also  other  reasons.  One  is  that"  the  order  of 
monks  and  the  life  and  practice  that  he  prescribed  for  it,  kept 
formally  too  aloof  from  the  ordinary  life  <xF  the  world.  They 
stormed  the  common  concerns  of  life  and  restricted  themselves 
to  the  heights  of  contemplative  idfealisafc.  Perhaps  in  his  age 
all  kinds  of  vulgar  practices  weare  ctinrent  in  the  n-oraae  of 
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religion,  and  both  monks  and  householders  indulged  in  question- 
able rites  and  ceremonies,  it  was  necessary  that  a  group  of  men 
should  stand  out  as  examples  of  the  highest  conclusions  and 
aspects  of  philosophy  and  religious  life.  But  Advaitism  does 
not  necessarily  mean  this  formal  exclusion  of  the  world.  Here 
what  a  striking  contrast  Swami  Vivekananda  furnishes  to 
Sankara  !  Both  are  as  emphatic  about  the  truth  of  monism 
and  the  ultimate  futility  of  the  world  as  they  are  unsparing  of 
other  philosophies.  But  whereas  Sankara  is  busy  demonstrating' 
the  worthlessness  of  the  world,  Swami  Vivekananda  calls  us 
to  the  realisation  of  the  inner  Divinity  of  it  and  dedicates  us  to 
its  service.  Sankara  asks  us  to  shun  the  world  and  the  common 
life  ;  Swami  Vivekananda  asks  us  to  jump  into  their  heart  and 
find  therein  the  Highest  enshrined.  The  one  says,  Renounce ! 
the  other,  Conquer!  Seen  through  the  Swami's  eyes,  life  and 
the  wo-rld  become  intensely  real.  Every  atom,  every  pulsation 
of  life,  seems  a  part  of  the  Divine.  These  two  great  seers  do 
not  differ  philosophically,  they  differ  temperamentally.  There- 
fore to  the  monks  of  Vivekananda  there  is  nothing  that  is  in- 
significant or  ephemeral,  everything  is  instinct  with  the  Divine 
Infinite.  No  life  is  vain,  everyone  enshrines  a  Divine  revelation. 
Here  the  emphasis  is  both  on  the  transcendental  and  relative 
aspects  of  the  Real.  This  is  what  the  great  Swami  meant  by 
bringing  Vedanta  from  the  seclusion  of  forests  to>  the  thorough- 
fares of  everyday  life.  This  is  his  Practical  Vedanta.  Yet  the 
Swami  does  not  deny  Maya vada.  In  fact  he  is  as  staunch  an 
advocate  of  it  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  Mayavada  is  such  a  disheartening  proposi^ 
tion.  It  must  be  grasped  as  it  truly  is  and  thus  grasped,  it  will 
appear  as  a  highest  philosophical  solvent. 

Another  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  Mayavada  is  the 
extreme  metaphysical  form  in  which  from  Sankara  downwards 
it  has  hitherto-  been  presented.  Not  that  the  metaphysical 
presentation  was  wrong  or  unnecessary.  It  was  on  the  other 
hand  very  much  needed.  But  a  mere  metaphysical  presentation 
of  a  fact  which  concerns  also  everyday  life  and  reality,  cannot 
but  be  partial.  The  theory  of  Adhydsa  and  the  philosophical 
subtleties  of  the  pos*£-Sankaran  Advaitists— their  predilections  to 
Ny&ya — have  imparted  a  sinister  colouring  to  this  most  funda- 
mental principle.  Perhaps  Swami  Vivekananda  felt  it.  That  is 
why  we  find  him  in  his  famous  lectures  on  Maya  delivered  w. 
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London,  trying  to  go  back  from  the  logical  lucubrations  of  the  - 
formal  doctrinaires  to  the  simple,  direct  statement  of  the 
principle.  That  is  why  he  explained  that  it  was  not  a  theory, 
but  a  statement  of  facts.  Thus  conceived  Mayavada  becomes 
extremely  realistic.  It  seems  not  merely  a  metaphysical  theory, 
but  a  concern  of  everyday  life.  It  stimulates  us  to  noble  action 
and  ceaseless  upward  struggle.  It  destroys  inactivity,  ignorance 
and  pessimism.  It  calls  upon  everyone  to  strain  one's  utmost 
to  assert  one's  innate  Divinity  and  discover  the  same  in  the 
objects  of  one's  knowledge.  It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
pessimism  or  fatalistic  inanity  and  does  not  discourage 
enthusiastic  action  as  is  sometimes  popularly  but  erroneusly 
supposed.  To  think  that  it  does  so  is  to  do  great  injustice 
to  Mayavada,  As  we  have  mentioned  above,  such  a  misunder- 
standing is  not  quite  without  reason.  We  therefore  need  a 
presentation  of  this  much  misunderstood  doctrine,  which  will 
avoid  both  the  extremes  of  metaphysical  subtlety  and  popular 
inanity.  We  must  steer  clear  of  both  of  them,  if  this  doctrine 
should  be  made  to  yield  its  full  measure  of  service.  We  want 
a  psychological  presentation  of  it,  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
our  everyday  experience  as  we  know  it  is  a  contradiction. 

Mayavada  emerges  in  a  philosophical  form  first  with 
Sankara.  But  it  exists  in  the  Upanishads  in  an  essential  form. 
Wherever  the  ultimate  unity  of  existence  has  been  spoken  of, 
the  reality  of  the  world  has  been  tacitly  denied.  The  world  of 
variety  has  often  been  referred  to  as  existing  fiva' ',  'as  it  were', 
not  really.  The  world  is  a  seeming  world,  not  actual.  It  is  true 
that  the  reason  why  we  have  this  illusion  of  the  world  has  not 
been  seriously  enquired  into  by  the  Upanishads.  But  the 
fundamentals  are  there.  Later  on,  philosophers  amplified  them, 
i  elaborated  the  special  theory  of  Adhy&sa,  Ajndna  or  Mithyfa- 
jn&na,  and  showed  how  out  of  ignorance,  the  manifold  world 
has  been  conjured  up  and  superimposed  upon  Brahman.  The 
fact  is  that  the  truth  of  the  Advaita  perception  being  granted, 
Mayavada  follows  of  course.  How  the  one  becomes  many,  and 
many  one,  is  the  most  puzzling  of  ontological  problems  and  no 
rational  explanation  has  been  as  yet  vouchsafed  of  this  mystery. 
The  only  analogous  experience  is  what  is  known  as  Adhyasa, 
as  when  we  mistake  a  rope  for  a  snake.  Sankara  and  his 
followers  therefore  took  up  this  experience  as  typical  of  the 
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cosmic  delusion  and  sought  through  it  to  unravel  the  meta- 
physical mystery.  Sankara's  position  is  entrenched  within  two 
basic  presuppositions :  (i)  that  the  monistic  realisation  is  a 
fact  and  that  in  that  realisation  there  is  no  vestige  of  duality, 
it  b^ing  a  state  of  pure,,  undiff  erentiated  consciousness  ;  and 
(2)  that  that  state  of  consciousness  is  a  negation  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  world,  i.e.,  one  cannot  perceive  Brahman  and  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  The  final  proof  of  these  presupposi- 
tions is  found  only  in  the  experience  of  the  knower  of  Brahman. 
Therein  lies  their  final  vindication.  Till  then,  Mayavada  as 
explained  by  metaphysicians  appears  not  unnaturally  too*  subtle 
and  far  off  and  almost  unreal. 

But  the  reasons  stated  above,  which  justify  Mayavada  do 
not  suddenly  appear  at  the  culmination  of  our  ascending  spiritual 
experience.  They  are  the  accumulated  and  condensed  form 
of  the  irrational  bias  that  characterises  all  our  experiences  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  There  is  no  experience  or  life  that 
is  not  affected  by  it.  There  is  an  inherent  conflict  in  all  our 
perceptions  and  states  of  being,  an  element  of  restlessness  that 
makes  us  change  from  moment  to  moment  and  allows  us  no 
peace.  The  recognition  of  this  essential  conflict  in  all  our 
knowing,  feeling  and  doing  is  what  we  may  call  the  psycho^- 
logical  Mayavada.  It  considers  Maya  not  in  its  final,  absolute 
form,  but  piecemeal,  in  every  moment  of  experience.  It  brings 
us  into  the  very  vortex  of  our  daily  transactions  and  points 
to*  the  vitiating  essential  error. 

Our  perceptions  are  all  self-contradictory.  It  is  said  that 
the  perception  of  the  finite  presupposes  the  perception  of  the 
infinite,  that  without  the  latter  the  former  is  impossible.  But 
though  reason  points  it  out  as  a  fact,  yet  we  know  that  in  o-ur 
perception  of  finite  things,  we  are  conscious  only  of  finitude. 
If  there  is  indeed  also  an  infinite  aspect  of  our  perception,  our 
consciousness  is  wholly  defrauded  of  it.  What  is  that  which 
thus  defrauds?  Then  again,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  all 
things  are  changing  and  ephemeral.  Change  and  consequent 
disappearance  of  things  are  undeniable.  Yet,  who  does  not  at 
the  same  time  implicitly  believe  that  they  are  also  real,  as  real 
as  can  be?  That  igfto  say,  at  the  actual  moment  of  perception, 
we  feel  them  to  be  eternal.  But  how  can  eternity  and  change 
inhere  in  the  same  thing?  What  is  that  rnagic  that  makes 
change  and  eternity  blend  into  each  other?  Take  our  know- 
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ledge  of  man.  We  give  him  a  name,  and  associate  with  it  a. 
certain  body,  a  certain  rnind  and  also*  a  soul.  But  how  all  these 
three  can  be  associated  together  into  an  integral  idea  is  a  puzzle 
which  the  acutest  reason  will  find  impossible  to  solve.  Do<  we, 
when  we  think  of  a  man,  think  him  to  be  a  body?  No  ^  no 
man  considers  a  dead  man  to  be  the  same  as  when  he  was  living. 
The  body  has  remained,  but  something"  has  evidently  gone  out 
of  it  which  constituted  the  essence  of  the  man.  Do  we  then 
think  him  as  a  mind  ?  No,  we  do  not  consider  man  even  as 
mind.  For  we  find  the  mind  of  man  changing  beyond  recogni- 
tion as  he  grows  up.  We  see  it  change  from  moment  to 
moment.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  when  we  know  a 
man,  we  perceive  him  to  be  an  unchanging,  eternal,  intelligent 
entity,  beyond  both  mind  and  body,  that  is  to  say,  as  spirit. 
Yet  we  know  we  do  not  perceive  him  as  such.  Does  not  our 
entire  behaviour  towards  him  show  that  ?  Could  man  behave 
with  man  in  his  daily  life  in  the  way  he  does,  if  he  had  been 
conscious  of  him  as  a  soul  ?  He  would  have  looked  upon  him 
as  God  himself.  Kvidently  then,  our  perception  of  man  contains 
in  it  all  the  three  elements  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  But  is  it 
not  absurd  ?  The  soul  is  infinite,  the  body  and  mind  are  finite  ; 
all  of  them  are  qualitatively  mutually  exclusive.  How  da  we 
simultaneously  think  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  and  these 
three  incongruous  entitles?  This  is  indeed  Maya.  And  this  is 
what  psychological  Mayavada  points  to.  It  analyses  our  actual 
experience  and  shows  that  a  mystifying  something  is  making 
fools  of  us,  making  us  hold  contradictory  views  of  things  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  and  leading  us  to*  irrational,  absurd  conclusions. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  an  irrational  bias  in  our  knowledge 
and  perception,  which  we  must  destroy  if  we  would  know  the 
truth  and  the  peace  thereof. 

Not  merely  objective  perceptions,  but  also  our  subjective 
perceptions  are  marked  by  the  same  absurdity.  When  we 
think  of  ourselves,  we  arrive  at  the  same  self-contradictory  con- 
clusions. In  one  aspect,  we  are  creatures  of  time,  subject  to 
change  and  circumstances,  born  of  mortals  and  destined  to-  die. 
In  another  aspect,  we  are  timeless — time  itself  exists  in  our 
recognition  of  it — and  infinite  and  eternafe*  Reason  cannot  re- 
concile these  contradictory  aspects.  Yet  we  are  believing 
ourselves  to  be  both  at  the  same  time.  This  is  Maya. 

Our  actions  which  arise  from   this  false  knowledge   and 
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Zkindred  desires,  are  equally  stupid  and  absurd.  The  ultimate 
justification  Of  activity  lies  in  its  leading-  to  self-realisation.  But 
the  very  word,  self-realisation,  shows  the  inherent  stupidity  of 
the  whole  thing.  Does  not  the  self  know  itself  that  it  should 
realisp  itself  ?  Evidently  something  is  hiding  it  from  itself. 
Is  it  not  funny  to*  think  that  we  do>  not  know  ourselves?  Yet, 
how  do  we  live  if  we  do1  not  know  ourselves?  Here  again  is 
the  play  of  the  cosmic  illusion  which  reconciles  contradictions 
and  makes  the  impossible  possible  ....  Actions  are  justified 
.and  have  meaning  on  the  ground  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
our  perceptions.  But  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things  is  itself 
false.  Supposing  however  that  actions  are  quite  justified,  we 
find  them  ever  dogged  by  a  baffling  sense  of  futility.  There  is 
no  satisfaction.  Our  achievements  turn  into  ashes  in  our  mouth. 
We  begin  aiming  at  certain  results,  but  by  the  time  we  reach 
them,  we  find  them  unsatisfactory  and  make  at  other  things. 
Thus  goes  on  the  senseless  race,  unsatisfying  and  having  no 
finality.  We  are  ever  athirst.  Even  the  conquest  of  the  entire 
earth  and  heaven  with  their  untold  powers  and  riches  would  not 
-satisfy.  We  know  there  is  no  end  to  this  game  and  that  our 
activities  ultimately  lead  to  nothing*  and  are  swallowed  up  in 
death.  Kino-wing  so,  we  yet  strive  on  day  and  night,  without 
•cessation,  without  rest.  Something  seems  to  drive  us  on.  If 
-we  only  turn  back  and  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  the  abso^ 
lute  hollowness  of  the  whole  procedure  will  become  at  once 
apparent  and  the  pearl  of  great  price,  self -realisation,  will  be- 
come ours.  But  we  do  not,  and  this  is  Maya. 

The  hungers  of  our  heart  are  equally  subject  to  delusion. 
Love  tends  to  unite.  It  reaches  perfection  in  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  lover  and  the  beloved.  If  then  our  love  should  be  per- 
fect, we  must  ever  seek  unity,  which  is  possible  only  by  learn- 
ing to  know  the  beloved  as  Divine  ; — -for  in  Divinity  alone 
abides  true  unity.  But  human  love,  though  it  seeks  unity,  is 
yet  afraid  of  it  and  through  a  freak  of  delusion,  clings  desperately 
to  its  evanescent  individuality.  Thus  man  suffers.  For  tossed 
by  these  contradictory  tendencies,  even  his  deepest  love  feels 
an  unbridgeable  gulf  separating  itself  from  its  object.  All 
human  love  is  thus?  blighted.  The  more  one  loves,  the  more 

*  J^xcept  what  is   called  self-realisation,   the   absurdity   of   which   we 
noted  before. 
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one  finds  that  one  does  not  know  one's  beloved.  Husband,  . 
father,  mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  friend,  all  feel  at  one 
time  or  another  that  the  objects  of  their  life-long  love  are  but 
strangers  to  them,  distant  inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  We  seek 
to-  bind  our  beloved  to  ourselves.  But  it  is  easier  to  bind  tljge  air 
than  the  heart  of  man.  For  man  is  much  more  than  we  know 
him  to  be.  An  entire  unknown  universe  dwells  in  his  souL 
We  get  a  point  of  contact  with  that  universe  sometimes  and 
fondly  think  that  we  shall  bind  it  for  ever  to  our  own.  The  end 
is  pathetic  despair. 

Such  are  some  of  the  absurdities  of  our  daily  life  and  ex- 
perience. The  psychological  Mayavada  aims  at  exposing  them 
and  actuates  men  to  eliminate  them  from  their  life  and  know- 
ledge. It  does  not  immediately  concern  itself  with  any  theories 
of  life  or  reality.  It  is  content  to<  point  out  the  irrational  bias, 
and  stimulate  the  dynamic  principle  of  reason  which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  guides  every  man  to  his  final  destiny.  All 
serious  thinkers  are  conscious  of  the  irrationality  of  our  present 
life.  The  Advaitists  alone  have  the  boldness  to  declare  it. 
Others  are  afraid  of  the  truth.  They  prevaricate  and  console 
themselves  by  specious  arguments. 

There  is  thus  one  school  of  thinkers  who  hold  that  this  -self- 
contradictoriness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  reality  and  that  in- 
the  calm  acceptance  of  it,  not  in  chafing  against  it,  lies  true 
'wisdom  and  self -fulfilment.  Let 'us  surrender  ourselves  to  it, 
they  say.  Reality  is  both  finite  and  infinite,  it  is  both  life  and 
death,  self  and  not-self,  Error  lies  in  taking  only  one  aspect 
in -rejection,  of  the  other.  We  shall  not  dogmatise  here  about 
what  Reality  in  itself  is,  whether  it  is  finite-infinite  or  only 
infinite.  But  even  supposing  that  it  is  finite-infinite,  it  does 
not  follow  that  man's  fulfilment  lies  in  his  indulgence  in  and1 
continuing  of  the  finite-infinite  game  which  our  present  life  is, 
For  man  only  seems  to  but  does  not  and  cannot  really  com- 
bine the  finite  and  the  infinite  in  the  same  moment  of  percep- 
tion. ^  If  he  is  to  successfully  imitate  God — supposing  that  God; 
Is  finite-infinite—he  must  first  kno-w  the  infinite  as  clearly  as  he 
does  the  finite  now,  and  he  can  know  the  infinite  only  by  reject- 
ing the  finite.  He  must  listen  to  the  clarion  call  of  Mayavada. 
Besides,  this  specious  philosophy  forgets  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  human  mind.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  human* 
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:mind  is  capable  of  grasping  the  finite  and  the  infinite  simul- 
taneously and  in  conjunction,  emphasising  this  fact  will  not 
help.  For  over  and  above  this,  there  is  another  mental  principle 
which  is  ever  impelling  us  towards  undifferentiated  unity, 
beycmd  all  conflict  and  contradiction,— that  which  cannot  brook 
,any  alliance  of  contradictions  such  as  the  finite-infinite  game. 
We  cannot  overlook  its  imperious  demands  without  changing 
our  mental  constitution  itself.  This  is  the  principle  of  reason. 
Reason  ever  points  to  monism  and  is  impatient  of  all  duality. 
For  man,  therefore,  there  is  only  one  way  to  traverse,  the  way 
to  undifferentiated  unity.  And  this  is  what  the  analysis  of  ^our 
.daily  experience  points  to.  We  must  cut  the  knot  that  binds 
life  to  contradictions  and  soar  high  up  towards  the  Infinite  One. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  the  Advaita  philosophy.     An 
understanding  of  Mayavada  is  therefore  urgently  needed.     We 
-are  inclined  to  think  that  the  thought  of  the  present  age  will 
furnish  ever  better  interpretations  and  explanations  of  Maya- 
vada than  the  philosophies  of  the  past.     We  must  make  that 
.doctrine  a  determining  principle  of  our  daily  life.     Let^us  accept 
-the  challenge  of   Maya.     Let  us  recognise  its  teachings,    and 
-seek  every  moment  to  eliminate  its  vitiating  effect  from  all  our 
knowing,    doing  and   feeling.     If   our  present   unhappiness  ^  is 
.due  to  our  holding  on  simultaneously  to  the  finite  and  the  in- 
•finite,  let  the  fire  of  our  wisdom-eye  burn  the  finite  and  reveal 
the  untrammelled  glory  of  the  infinite  in  every  pulsation  of  our 
life.     Let  us  try  every  moment  to  perceive  correctly.     Let  us 
look  upon  everything  as  it  is,  that  is,  as  spirit  and  transcend 
the  Mayik  conflict.     Let  us  love  and  feel  only  for  the  One  ; 
for  so  doing,   we  shall  truly  love.     Let  us  act  spiritually  as 
•serving  the  Divine  ;  for  thereby  we  shall  be  free  of  the  delu- 
sion that  vitiates  ordinary  activity.     Instead  of  being  a  mere 
"metaphysical  doctrine,  let  Mayavada  be  the  philosophy  of  our 
.everyday  life.     Let  us  carry  out  its  warning  in  our  daily  life. 
This  indeed  is  the  truest  service  of  Mayavada. 
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BY  A  WESTERN  WANDERER 

After  a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights  in  a  stuffy  railway- 
compartment  I  alighted  one  bright  winter  afternoon  at  a^little 
wayside  station  in  Northern  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
Here  I  took  to  the  road  and  after  a  tramp  of  seven  miles,, 
toward  evening-  came  to<  the  picturesque  village  of  Hrishikesh 
nestled  between  the  sweeping  Ganges  and  a  dense  jungle. 

Few  foreigners  visit  this  quaint  little  place  with  its  thatched 
mud-built  cottages  shaded  by  mighty  trees  and  its  little  cone- 
shaped  temples  dedicated  to  the  god  Siva.  But  to  the  Hindu 
the  place  is  rich  in  traditions,  and  the  Dkarmasalasf  or  rest- 
houses,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  always  packed  with  pil- 
grims. At  open  shops  where  dusky  keen-witted  men  and  boys 
ply  their  trade,  the  pilgrims  provide  themselves  with  food  and 
other  necessaries  for  long  journeys  to  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Kedar  Nath  and  Badri  Narayan,  twelve  thousand  feet  up  inv 
the  Himalayas. 

Hrishikesh  is  a  ve^  ancient  place.  Here,  it  is  said,  the 
sage  Vyasa,  thirty  centuries  ago,  collected  the  Vedas,  the  most 
ancient  extant  scriptures  in  the  world  ;  and  here  the  Pandava 
brothers,  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata,  halted  on  their  way  to 
STJocurga,  the  Celestial  Abode,  to  perform  austerities.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  place  for  Hindus,  however,  apart  from  its  anti- 
quity and  historical  or  mythological  connections,  is  the  periodi- 
cal concourse  of  "Holy  Men/'  the  Sadhus,  or  wandering  monks,, 
who'  during  their  peregrinations  halt  here  in  large  numbers  to 
contemplate  and  discuss  the  mysteries  of  Existence. 

The  place  looked  very  peaceful  in  the  calm  of  early  even- 
ing. The  temple  bells  were  tolling  for  worship,  and  from  all" 
directions  devotees  came  hastening1  toward  the  sacrecl  shrines  with' 
offerings  of  flowers  and  Ganges  water.  High  hills  covered  with 
dense  vegetation,  dark  blue  at  the  approach  of  dusk,  rose  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Toward  the  north  appeared' 
ranges  of  gray-blue  mountains  piled  up  one  behind  the  other 
with  towering  summits  covered  with  eternal  snow,  golden-red 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  closing  day. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  lodging  for  the  night,  but  I  succeeded 
in  securing  a  small  room  in  one  of  the  resthouses.  All  the  other 
rooms  were  occupied  by  men,  women  and  children  who  talked, 
sang,  and  read  aloud  from  their  scriptures  till  long  after  mid- 
night. 

I  had  come  to  see  the  Sadhus,  and  very  early  the  follow- 
ing morning-  I  started  out  on  foot  to  visit^hem  in  their  camp* 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  village.  The  road  led  through  a 
forest.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  but  the  distant  mountain' 
peaks  were  already  aglow. 

Early  as  it  was,  many  pilgrims  had  set  out  before  me — mere 
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carrying  blankets  across  their  broad  shoulders,  women  balanc- 
ing bundles  on  their  heads.  Almost  everyone  was  provided  with 
a  stout  bamboo*  staff.  Pretty  children  trotted  beside  their 
mothers  holding  fast  to  skirt  or  sari  ;  and  babies  carried  astride 
on  the  hips  of  stately  dames  smiled  at  me  as  I  overtook  and 
passed  them. 

One  party  had  a  leader,  a  Brahman  priest,  in  spotless  white 
loin-cloth,  shawl  and  turban,  who*  at  intervals  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "Haribole!  Haribole!J*  ' 'Praise  the  Lord! 
Praise  the  L/ord  !"  His  followers  took  up  the  note  and  the  forest 
resounded  with  their  joyous  cries. 

Walking   at  a  brisk  pace  I  was  one  of  the  first  to   reach 

-  the  Sadhus  W!K>  were  camped  on  a  stretch  of  gently  undulating 

land   between   the  river   and   the  jungle.     Nearly   two-  hundred 

monks   of    different   orders   had    established   themselves  in   frail 

bamboo  huts  among  the  trees. 

Approaching  the  camp  I  came  upon  a  cluster  of  huts 
occupied  by  orange  robed  Dandis,  the  most  exclusive  sect  of  all 
the  monks.  They  admit  only  high-born  Brahmins  into  their 
order,  and  always  carry  a  danda,  or  staff,  their  symbol  of  renun- 
ciation, which  they  receive  at  the  time  of  initiation  to  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  vow  to-  constrain  their  thoughts,  their 
speech  and  their  desires.  Half  a  dozen  monks  squatted  on  the 
ground  were  reading  aloud  from  Vedic  scriptures,  each  oblivious 
of  the  rest,  their  heads  moving  back  and  forth  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  sacred  text. 

At  a  little  distance  two>  Dadus  in  red  clouts,  their  earlobes 
pierced  with  heavy  bone  earrings,  the  insignia  of  their  order, 
were  sweeping  their  camp  with  brooms  made  of  twigs. 

Hidden  behind  a  bush,  in  front  of  a  kennel-like  little  hut 
a  Boureeah  in  red  shawl  and  loin-cloth,  with  long  shaggy  hair 
reaching  to>  his  shoulders,  sat  talking  to*  a  young  pilgrim.  He 
felt  the  pilgrim's  pulse  and  gave  him  a  medicine  that  he  him- 
self had  prepared  from  roots  gathered  in  the  forest.  He  was  an 
amiable  old  fellow  with  a  kindly  smile  in  his  soft  brown  eyes. 
A  young  fine-featured  Sadhu  with  shaven  head  and  bare 
f eet  clressed  in  a  cream-colored  tunic,  moved  leisurely  among 
the  trees  counting  his  beads.  Close  by,  under  a  huge  white 
umbrella  a  Jhuttadaree ,  his  long  hair  coiled  upon  the  crown 
of  his  head,  sat  in  meditation,  like  a  bronze,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  hands  folded  in  his  lap. 

A  group  of  half  nude  Nagas,  muscular  fellows  with  long, 
sun-bleached  hair  and  sharp  features  were  seated  around  a 
burning  log,  the  dhuni,  or  sacred  fire,  symbol  of  illumination. 
One  was  sifting  asfc.es  through  a  cotton  cloth.  An  elderly  monk 
rose,  and  taking  handfuls  of  the  carefully  prepared  ashes  rubbed 
them  over  his  hair  and  body,  which  gave  him  a  weird  appear- 
ance. A  party  of  pilgrims,  two  elderly  men  and  a  young 
woman,  one  after  the  other  knelt  before  him,  touched  his  feet 
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with  their  foreheads  and  rising- to  their  knees  received  from  him 
between  the  eye-brows  the  mark  of  the  sacred  ashes.  Then 
they  went  their  way. 

I  also  moved  on,  everywhere  meeting  Sadnus  who  came 
from  or  went  toward  the  river,  strong  daring  men  of  free  and 
easy  bearing,  in  salmon-colored  loin-cloth,  tunic,  or  clout, ^tur- 
baned  or  bare-headed,  sandaled  or  barefoot.  Neophytes  in 
white  tunics,  a  shikha,  (tuft  of  hair)  on  the  crown  of  their  heads 
were  studying  Sanskrit,  or  sat  in  groups  under  trees,  listening 
to  monks  who  expounded  the  Veclas. 

Walking  toward  the  river  I  found  some  monks  still  engaged 
with  their  morning  toilet,  vigorously  brushing  their  teeth  with 
the  chewed  end  of  a  twig.  Others  were  performing  their  cere- 
monial ablutions,  saluting  the  sun  with  folded  palms,  or  seated 
near  the  edge  of  the  river  were  silently  repeating  their  prayers. 
One  Saclhu  with  stentorian  voice  was  reciting  the  thousand 
names  of  Siva  ;  and  another  in  the  solemn  rhythm  of  the  ancient, 
classical  language,  was  chanting  in  Sanskrit  parts  of  the  Gum 
Gita : 

Akhandct-mandaldkdram  vyaptam  yena  chardchram, 
Tad-padam  darsitam  yena  tasmai  Srigurave  namah.     Etc. 
"Salutation  be  to  the  glorious  Guru  who  has  revealed  to  me 
the  One  Supreme  Being-  whose  shining  form  pervades  the  entire 
universe,   animate  and  inanimate."    etc. 

A  splendidly-built  youth  about  sixteen  years  old,  a  strip 
of  ochre-stained  cloth  around  his  waist,  the  upper  part  of  his 
golden-brown  body  quite  naked,  sat  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  sun. 
The  river  lapped  the  stone,  and  the  boy's  feet  were  dangling 
in  the  water.  To  all  appearance  he  sat  there  idling:  away  his 
.  time,  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

"You  seem  very  young  to  have  adopted  this  life,"  I  accosted 
him. 

"It  is  never  too  early  to  adopt  a  holy  life/1  came  like  a 
flash. 

^What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked. 
"I  listen  to  the  song  of  Mother  Ganga  as  she  rushes  by," 
he  answered  with  a  smile.    Then  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of 
his  right  arm  toward  the  river,  he  added,  "Day  and  night  she 
sings,  'Hara!  Hara  P  the  name  of  God." 

The   boy   had   walked    three   months    from,   his   home    in 
Kashmir,   he  told  me,  alone,  begging  his  food  as  monks  do, 
"And  now,"  he  said,  "by  the  grace  of  Gocl  I  am  here." 
"How  long  will  you  remain  here?"  I  asked. 
"That/  he  replied,  " depends  on  His*will." 
Then,  with  a  few  parting  words  I  took  leave  of  the  brave 
lad,  and  walked  back  to  the  jungle. 

Under  a  heavy  limb  of  a  magnificent  tree,  his  arms  resting 
on  a  swing  fastened  to  the  litnb,  stood  an  elderly  man  in  a 
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long  red  garment.  He  was  practising  austerities,  and  had  taken 
the  vow  to' remain  in  standing  posture  during  one  entire  month. 
He  was  now  in  his  third  week  ;  his  legs  were  swollen  and 
he  looked  very  miserable.  From  a  large  crowd  of  pilgrims  who 
stood  gaping  at  him  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  white  sari  stepped 
forward  and  approaching  him  bowed  her  head  to  the  ground 
close  to  his  feet.  Then  she  rose  and  handed  a  small  coin  to  one 
who  was  attending  to<  his  needs. 

An  old  Sadhu  in  white  greeted  me  as  I  drew  near  him.  In 
chaste  Hindi,  with  the  poise  and  grace  of  oriental  manners  he 
invited  me  to  be  seated  by  his  side.  Soon  we  were  engaged  in 
conversation.  He  told  me  that  the  religious  mendicants 
are  adressed  as  Swami,  or  teacher  ;  Mahatma,  or  great 
soul  ;  Maharaj,  or  prince  among  men  ;  or  simply  as  Babaji,  or 
holy  father. 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  religious  orders/'  he  said, 
"and  the  monks  of  the  different  orders  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  and  general  appearance.  The  Sannyasins 
dress  in  orange  ;  the  Buddhists  in  yellow  ;  the  Udasees  in  white. 
The  Avadhutas  are  supposed  to<  go  nude,  but  the  practice  is. 
hardly  ever  carried  out  nowadays.  On  special  occasions,  how- 
ever, as  during  the  Kumbha  Mela,  these  men  denude  them- 
selves and  march  in  a  great  procession,  the  object  of  veneration 
to  the  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  who>  visit  this  fair. 

f  'The  members  of  all  these  sects  take  the  vow  of  chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience  to  the  Guru  who  initiates  them  into  the 
order.  They  are  supposed  to  be  unattached  to=  the  things  of  tnis 
world,  to  find  their  happiness  in  contemplating  God,  to  do-harm 
to  no'  living  creature  and  to  curb  their  desires.  They  represent 
different  schools  of  thought  but  do*  not  subscribe  to  any  binding 
articles  of  creed.  The  followers  of  the  different  schools  meet 
on  friendly  terms  and  often  reside  together  under  the  same 
roof.  In  the  Maitrayana  Upanishad  the  monks  are  told  to 
study  truth,  speak  truth,  think  truth  and  meditate  on  truth." 

Most  of  the  Sadhus  were  now  leaving  the  camp  to  beg  their 
one  daily  meal  at  the  village  chhatmm,  or  public  kitchen.  I 
therefore  rose  to  take  leave  of  my  friend  that  he  might  also 
teg  his  food.  But  he  held  me  back  and  proposed  that  I  stay 
with  him  for  a  day  or  two.  "I  will  beg  food  for  both  of  us,'* 
he  said,  "and  you  may  occupy  a  hut  that  has  just  been 
vacated." 

Charmed  with  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  place  I  accepted 
his  kind  offer  and  established  myself  in  the  empty  hut.  My 
host  went  on  his  errand  from  which  he  presently  returned,  his 
alms-bowl  filled  witl^unleavened  wheat  cakes,  his  brass  tumbler 
full  of  lentil  soup.  He  spread  a  clean  towel  on  the  floor  for  the 
cakes  and  poured  the  soup  into  a  cup  plaited  of  leaves.  My 
appetite  was  keen  and  I  heartily  enjoyed  this  unique  dinner. 

After  the  meal  we  visited  a  digcLmbari,  or  "sky-clad"  monk. 
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We  found  Mm  seated  on  the  sandy  river-beach  in  the  glaring 
sun.  He  was  a  peculiar  type  of  man,  the  only  monk  at  Hrishi* 
kesh  who  was  entirely  nude.  He  observed  the  vow  of  perpe- 
tual silence,  and  took  no-  food  except  what  was  offered  him  with- 
out his  asking,  and  then  only  small  quantities  ;  a  few  fruits  or 
sweetmeats  would  suffice  him  for  days.  He  was  a  Yogi  and  an 
adept  in  pranayama,  or  control  of  the  life-breath.  I  saw  him 
look  at  the  burning  sun  with  unshielded  eyes  for  some  minutes 
steadily.  For  hours  he  would  sit  perfectly  motionless,  his  body 
rigid  as  of  stone.  I  marvelled  at  the  wonderful  calm  and  peace- 
ful repose  expressed  in  his  features.  Notwithstanding-  his  iiude- 
ness  he  carried  a  certain  dignity,  and  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  vulgarity. 

Then  we  met  a  boy-Sadhu,  a  sweet  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  whose  mother  had  consecrated  him  to  the  monastic 
life  when  he  was  born.  He  had  now  been  two  years  serving 
his  no-vitiate  under  an  elderly  monk  who  seemed  very  fond  of 
him,.  He  knew  a  little  Sanskrit,  and  at  my  request  recited  a 
few  slokas  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

In  the  cool  evening  when  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind 
the  bushy  tops  of  bael  trees  amid  a  haze  of  rosy  mist  lightly 
streaked  with  purple  and  pale  green,  a  score  of  Sadhus  gathered 
around  a  blazing  log-fire  that  threw  fantastic  shadows  among 
the  trees,  and  tinted  the  leaves  with  golden  hue.  Seated  in  a 
circle,  presided  over  by  a  middle  aged  monk  ^  of  remarkable 
erudition,  they  entered  upon  scriptural  discussions.  Pilgrims 
after  saluting  the  Sadhus  with  joined  palms  bowing  almost  to 
the  ground,  squatted  in  an  outer  circle  where  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  discussions  and  to  propose  questions. 

The  arguments  were  often  deeply  philosophical  and  the 
measured  tuneful  intonations  'of  Sanskrit  texts  in  support  of 
certain  theses  was  impressive.  There  was  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  the  discussions  grew  hot  ;  still,  the  Sadhus 
retained  perfect  self-control  and  remained  respectful  toward  one 
another.  There  was  all  through  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  good- 
nature which  kept  all  sting  from  the  controversy. 

They  discussed  the  three  main  systems  of  Vedanta,  the 
monistic,  the  qualified  monistic,  and  the  dualistic  systems.  The 
problem  was:  has  God  form,  or  is  He  formless?  "Does  He 
manifest  in  one  form,  or  in  different  forms?  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  came  to  this:  God  reveals  Himself  in  different 
forms  according  to  the  spiritual  state,  of  the  devotee  merged  in 
all-absorbing  meditation,  Bxtt  in  the  highest  state  of  stiper- 
CQnscio<usnes$  He  is  realized  as  the  formless  One,  as  the  devotee's 
own  Soul.  Then  the  devotee  comes  fc&e  to  face  with  the 
supreme  experience,  propounded  in  the  Vedas,  'Aham 
Brahm&smV  'I  am  Brahman/  , 

At  -a  little  distance  a  party  of  Nagas  had  lighted  tneir 
own  fire.  Bach  monk  was  provided  with  a  chimfita,  or  fire- 
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tongs,  which  was  frequently  used  to  pull  small  pieces  of  live- 
coal  from  the  fire  to  keep  their  chillums  (pipes)  going.  They 
smoked  ch&ms,  a  narcotic  drug,  giving  out  large  volumes  of 
white  smoke,  so  pungent  that  it  had  to  be  drawn  through  a  wet 
cloth,  and  a  pull  or  two  at  a  time  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
.craving.  The  men  were  of  little  culture  or  learning.  But  they 
were  reputed  to  be  of  good  character. 

There  was  a  new  moon  when  I  returned  to>  my  hut  for  the 
night's  rest.  The  snowy  mountain  peaks  shimmered  in  the 
bright  starlight,  and  the  dismal  hoot  of  an  owl  seemed  to 
•deepen  the  silence.  I  did  not  sleep  much,  for  the  ground  was 
:hard  and  my  single  blanket  barely  sufficient  to<  keep  me  warm 
during  the  chill  night.  But  I  did  not  regret  this,  for  now  and 
.then  I  heard  the  melodious  chant  of  one  who  was  evidently 
"keeping  night  vigil.  His  deep  sonorous  voice  vibrated  through 
the  sleeping  forest  as  he  called  on  the  Lord  in  the  language  of 
the  Rishis,  the  sages  of  India,  who,  countless  ages  ago>,  had  com- 
posed these  chants  under  probably  the  same  conditions.  Many 
of  the  slokas  were  familiar  to  me,  but  never  had  I  heard  them 
recited  so  feelingly,  with  so  much  fervour  and  under  such 
enchanting  conditions.  I  still  remember : 

Yo  devo  agnau  yo  apsu  yo  vishvam  bhu'vanamd'vi'vesha ; 

Yo  oshadhishu  yo>  vanaspatishu  tasmai  devaya  namo  namah,  etc. 

"To  Him  who  resides  in  the  fire, 
To  Him  who  resides  in  the  water, 
To  Him  who  pervades  the  entire  universe, 
To  Him  who  resides  in  plants  and  trees, 
To-  Him  be  our   adoration, 
To  Him  we  bow  down." 

"Thou  verily  art  my  Mother,  Thou  art  my  Father,  Thou 
•art  my  Friend  and  my  Companion,  Thou  art  all  Wisdom,  the 
Great  Treasure,  Thou  art  my  All  in  All,  Thou  art  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  Thou  art  the  only  God." 

" We  meditate  on  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  prostrate 
before  Thee  who  art  the  Witness  to  this  world,  the  One  Exist- 
ence, the  Lord  who  supports  all  creation.  We  take  refuge  in 
Thee  who  art  o-ur. guide  across  this  ocean  of  Life." 

And  so  on  it  went  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 
At  last,  I  became  drowsy  and  dozed  off  to  happy  dreams.  ^  After 
:a  short  but  peaceful  sleep  I  rose  to  welcome  the  first  ^glimmer 
of  dawn  and  .then  the  slowly  rising  sun  and  the  majestic  moun- 
tains with  golden  summits  partly  hidden  by  moving  clouds.. 

Doves  cooed  in  the  wild  plum  trees,  and  the  boy-Sadhu 
•was  taking  his  batlyn  the  cool  limpid  river  as  I  turned  to  leave 
Hrishikesh,  grateful  for  an  experience  that  will  always  remain 
Afresh  in  my  memory,  one  of  my  happiest  experiences  in  India. 


SWAMI  BRAHMANANDA 

BY  SISTER  DKVAMATA 

(Chapter  from  a  new    book   by  the   author   entitled  "DAYS   IN  AN 
INDIAN   MONASTERY"   which  will   soon   appear   in  print) 

One  day  in  early  autumn  Swami  Ramakrishiiaiianda  said! 
;o  me  :•'  "Swami  Brahmanaiida  is  coming  to  Madras  for  six. 
months.  I  am  going  to.  Puri  to  bring  him.'*  A  week  later  he 
set  out  on  his  northward  journey.  At  the  station  on  leaving 
an  incident  occurred  which  revealed  anew  his  unvarying  habit 
Df.  thought.  Through  a  misunderstanding  no  place  had  been 
reserved  for  him  in  the  train  and  the  only  thing  available  was 
an  upper  berth  in  a  compartment  with  two  Englishmen.  A, 
person  of  Swami  Ramakrishnananda's  size  and  weight  in  a 
lightly  built  upper  berth  meant  no  little  peril  for  the  one  who 
slept  beneath  and  the  English  travellers  did  not  hesitate  to  talk 
of  it  with  rude  frankness.  Swami  Raniakrishnananda  paying 
no  heed  to  their  words  sat  crosslegged  on  the  long  seat  of  the 
railway  carriage,  rocking  slowly  back  and  forth,  a  smile  of  calm 
unconcern  on  his  face.  In  reply  to  an  indignant  comment  from 
one  of  the  many  who  had  come  to-  see  him  off,,  he  said  quietly  : 
."•Do- not  mind.  Divine  Mother  will  take  care  of  me/* 

The  hour  for  departure  arrived  but  the  train  did  not  move.. 
Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  passed,  still  the  train  remained 
motionless.  Then  the  station  master  came  running  down  the 
platform  calling:  "Engine  derailed!  All  out!  Go  to  track 
number  five."  He  stopped  to  say  to  Swami  Ramakrishna- 
nanda:  "I  have  a  place  for  you.  Wait  a  moment. "  When^ 
he  returned,  he  led  Swami  Ramakrishnananda  to  a  single  first 
class  compartment  with  washroom  attached.  As  Swami  Rama- 
krishnananda stepped  into  it  he  said  to  me  with  the  same  quiet 
smile:  "I  told  you,  Sister,  that  Divine  Mother  would  look 
after  me." 

Before  leaving,  he  had  charged  Rudra  and  me  to  prepare- 
for  Swami  Brahmananda's  coming  as  for  the  Master  himself,. 
''Remember/'  he  reiterated,  "Swami  Brahmananda  was  like  his 
own  son  and  when  you  see  him,  you  have  a  glimpse  of  what, 
Sri  Ramakrishna  was.  The  self  in  SwaJK  Brahmananda  is- 
entirely  annihilated.  Whatever  he  says  or  does  comes  directly 
from  the  Divine  Source. 

Swami  Brahmananda  lived  with  Sri  Ramakrishxta  for  five- 
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or  six  years  before  his  passing  away.  We  all  regarded  him  as 
Sri  Ramakrishna's  son  and  he  treated  him  exactly  like  an  own 
child.  Rakhal  (Swami  Brahmananda)  always  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  him  ;  sometimes  under  the  same  mosquito  curtain. 
If  f!he  Master  saw  him  with  a  torn  cloth,  he  would  weep, 
trying:  cls  there  none  to  give  Rakhal  a  new  cloth?'  Often 
when  people  brought  him  food  he  would  say:  'Give  it  to 
Rakhal.  I  eat  through  his  mouth.  Feeding  him  is  the  same 
as  feeding  me.'  Once  at  night  the  Master  was  thirsty,  so  he 
asked  Rakhal  to  bring  him  water  ;  but  Rakhal  had  ialready  gone 
to  bed  and  was  sleepy,  so  he  merely  gave  a  little  grunt  of 
refusal,  turned  over  on  his  mat  and  went  to  sleep,  Guru- 
maharaj  (Sri  Ramakrishna)  was  overjoyed,  cNow  I  see  he  feels 
I  am  really  his  father/  he  declared  ;  and  all  the  next  day  he 
Isept  telling  the  incident  to  everyone  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction." 

We  prepared  the  Monastery  with  joyous  expectancy.  It 
was  swept,  dusted,  scoured  and  polished  until  it  shone  with 
cleanliness.  Swami  Ramakrishnananda*s  room  had  been 
thoroughly  renovated  not  long  before.  We  had  done  it  for  his 
use,  but  when  he  looked  at  it  in  all  its  freshness  he  said  : 
*'Very  nice.  Now  we  will  shut  it  up  and  keep  it  for  the 
President.  I  will  sleep  in  that  other  room."  The  room  he 
indicated  served  partially  for  storage.  At  that  time  no  word 
had  been  spoken  of  Swami  Brahmananda's  coming  to  Madras  ; 
but  the  room  was  left  unoccupied  until  it  was  made  ready  for 
the  Head  of  the  Order. 

When  the  cleaning  was  done  we  hung  garlands  every- 
where over  the  doors,  along  the  parapet  of  the  roof  terrace,  at 
the  gate.  Rudra  sat  up  the  whole  of  the  last  night  to  make  a 
mammoth  "Welcome"  in  green  leaves  to  stretch  across  the  roof . 
A  drenching  rain  in  the  early  morning  reduced  it  to  a  pulpy 
mass  and  left  our  garlands  torn  and  dripping.  We  went  to  the 
station  in  a  downpour  ;  but  all  the  carriages  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  been  offered  for  the  occasion,  so  v^e  were  protected. 
,  When  the  train  pulled  into  the  station,  the  dense  crowd 
that  had  gathered  on  the  platform  surged  towards  the  railway 
compartment  where  Swami  Brahmananda  and  Swami  Rama- 
Tmshnananda  were  seated.  To  each  one  Swami  Brahmananda 
gave  a  gentle,  smiling  greeting.  I  was  already  prepared  for  his 
great  loving-kindness  by  the  welcome  he  ha$  sent  me  through 
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Swarni  Ramakrishnananda  on  my  arrival  in  India.  It  read: 
'  'I  come  to  learn  from  your  letter  to  Ram  that  Sister  Devamata 
arrived  at  Madras  safely.  Please  convey  our  best  wishes  and 
greetings  to  her.  I  hope  our  Lord  has  brought  her  here  for 
great  works  and  may  our  Lord  fulfill  our  hopes  and  grant  "her 
peace  of  mind  and  heavenly  happiness.'* 

Three  young  Swarms  had  accompanied  the  President  to 
Madras  and  the  enlarged  household  made  me  feel  less  free  ta 
£o  to  the  Monastery.  For  three  days  I  remained  at  home  in 
isolated  solitude,  then  Swami  Brahmanaiida  sent  for  me.  He 
made  me  sit  beside  him  during  the  evening  service,  told  me 
I  must  come  to  it  every  day  and  questioned  me  at  length  about 
the  work  in  America.  He  showed  special  eagerness  to  learn 
what  Swami  Paramananda  was  doing.  He  expressed  deep  love 
for  him  and  later  whenever  the  weekly  post  from  Europe  went 
by  without  bringing  news  of  the  Swami  he  manifested  the 
gravest  concern. 

After  Aratij  the  conversation  turned  on  feats  of  jugglery. 
He  seemed  to  take  keen  boyish  interest  in  them  and  told  me 
this  story  which  he  knew  to  be  true  :  — 

•'A  Mahommedan  in  Calcutta  seemed  to  have  the  power  to 
draw  solid  articles  through  closed  barriers.  An  Englishman 
challenged  him,  declaring  that  he  coulcl  have  all  the  money  he 
could  get  out  of  the  locked  safe  in  his  office.  The  Mahomrnedan 
accepted  the  challenge,  merely  asking  to  lay  his  finger  for  an 
instant  on  the  roll  of  banknotes,  Four  thousand  rupees'  were 
placed  in  the  safe,  the  door  was  closed,  the  combination  lock 
txirned  and  with  folded  arms  and  scornful  smile  the  Englishman 
leaned  against  it.  Meanwhile  the  Mahometans  sat  on  the 
floor  in  an  adjoining  room  and  did  not  move.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  he  told  the  English  gentleman  to  feel  in  his  pocket 
and  there  were  the  four  thousand  rupees/' 

Swami  Brahmananda  was  very  reticent.  His  face  was. 
always  lighted  by  a  childlike  smile,  but  he  talked  little.  At 
Madras  whenever  "anyone  came  to  him  with  a  question  or  per- 
plexity, he  would  say :  "Go  to  Swami  Hamakrishnananda. 
He  is  wise  and  learned.  I  know  nothing.5'  He  woxild  neither 
preach  nor  teach,  except  as  he  did  it  ixnconsciously  by  the 
nobility  and  holiness  of  his  daily  living.*  He  seemed  to  shrink 

*  The  Swami  had  wonderful  insig&t  into  human  nature,  He  would 
iihpart  earnest  irtstrttcticms  oftly  to  those  whom  he  fotmd  ready  to* 
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from  everything  that  savored  of  public  life  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Swaini  Ramakrishiiananda  persuaded  him  to 
conduct  the  Vesper  Service  one  evening.  He  did  it  almost 
shyly,  declaring  he  was  not  suited  to  priestly  tasks.  If,  how- 
ever"? he  spoke  little,  the  few  words  he  uttered  had  in  them  the 
quality  of  gentle  benediction.  Often  when  I  went  over  to  the 
Monastery  at  nightfall  I  would  find  him  walking  up  and  down 
the  hall,  lifting  and  dropping  his  arms  at  intervals  like  a  little 
boy.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  would  say  with  kindly  inflec- 
tion :  "Come  in,  Sister;  are  you  doing  well?"  That  would 
be  all,  yet  that  brief  sentence  never  failed  to  bring  me  a  vivid 
sense  of  well-being  and  blessing. 

The  renewing,  exalting  power  of  his  word  and  touch  is 
told  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  daughter  of 
an  Oxford  professor. 

"I  had  a  great  longing  to  see  Swami  Brahmananda,  the 
Head  of  the  Order/'  it  reads,  "and  at  last  I  accomplished  it 
at  his  home  in  Calcutta.  Kind  Swami  Shivananda  took  me 
himself  in  a  boat.  He  knew  I  had  a  great  longing  to  see  him 
and  was  determined.  I  should  not  be  disappointed.  Oh,  Sister, 
it  was  far  more  wonderful  than  I  had  hoped.  Only  five 
minutes,  but  he  said  something  so  wonderful  to  me  and  so 
encouraging  and  he  took  my  hand  in  his  two  hands  and  some- 
thing definite  happened.  I  went  out  of  that  room  feeling 
twenty  years  younger,  full  of  hope  to  struggle  on  and  with  a 
new  faith  that  it  was  all  true. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  day  for  me.  I  have  felt  so  much  more 
content  and  peaceful  ever  since  and  so  full  of  gratitude  to  him 
and  to  them  all  for  helping  it  to  happen.  Now  that  I  have  got 
even  an  inkling  of  this  peace,  all  the  tension  and  unhappiness 
seem  gone  and  I  do  not  think,  whatever  reactions  come,  it 
could  ever  be  as  it  was  before.  I  know  now  that  these  things 
are  all  true  and  I  am  going  to  be  allowed  some  day  to  realize 
them  myself.  I  feel  I  must  go-  on  struggling  for  them,  but  the 
relief  is  more  than  I  can  describe.  I  have  come  back  quite 
co-ntented  to  do  my  work  here  and  I  shall  do  it  better  and  more 
cheerfully,  now  that  I  feel  I  have  the  strong  link  with  those 
blessed  people  at  tflfe  Monastery.  It  is  like  a  rock  to  me." 

i  Brahmananda's   silence    was    always   genial,    never 


receive  and  profit  by  his  teachings  ;  and  then  his  words  would  have  tre- 
mendous  power.—  £d. 
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solemn  or  sanctimonious.  It  sprang,  I  believe,  from  the  habit 
of  long  hours  of  meditation,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  his 
mode  of  thought  sought  subtler  avenues  of  expression.  I  re- 
member one  early  morning  when  he  sent  for  me  to*  request  me 
to  write  a  preface  for  Swami  Vivekanaiida's  "Inspired  Talks," 
the  manuscript  of  which  I  had  prepared  for  publication. 
I  brought  the  finished  preface  to  the  Monastery  in  the  evening 
and  read  it  to>  him.  He  made  no  comment  but  got  up  and 
.walked  into  his  room.  I  thought  he  did  not  like  what  I  had 
written  and  determined  to  try  again  on  the  morrow.  In  a 
moment  N  erode,  one  of  the  young  Swamis  who  had  come  with 
the  President,  came  from  Swami  Brahmananda's  room  with  a 
small  bottle  in  his  hand.  "Swami  Brahmananda,"  he  said, 
"has  asked  me  to  give  you  some  of  this  sweet  perfume/'  and 
he  sprinkled  over  my  head  nearly  all  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
FOOT  days  it  lingered  in  my  veil  and  hair,  conveying  to  me  a 
fragrant  sanction. 

Sometimes  Swami  Brahmananda's  approval  was  wholly 
dumb  and  unspoken.  One  day  he  laid  in  my  hands  a  folded 
pongee  Chuddar  (shawl)  with  the  words :  "Sister,  can  you 
mend  this  for  me  ?  Some  insect  has  eaten  little  holes  all 
through  it.  I  prize  it  because  it  was  given  me  by  Ram  Babu," 
I  took  it  home,  tinted  some  sewing  silk  the  exact  shade  and 
darned  each  little  hole  with  meticulous  care.  It  consumed  the 
whole  day  and  in  the  evening  I  sent  the  Chuddar  back.  Swami 
Brahmananda  was  delighted  with  it  and  showed  it  to  every  one 
explaining  that  I  had  done  it,  but  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me. 
He  did  not  wish  to  cheapen  a  loving  service  by  an  ordinary 
expression  of  thanks.  Once  only  did  I  hear  him  give  direct 
commendation  and  then  it  was  for  a  service  rendered  Swami 
Uamakrishnananda.  I  did  not  think  he  had  noticed  it,  but 
unexpectedly  he  looked  up  and  said  :  "Sister,  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  you"  and  immediately  withdrew  his  thought. 

He  rarely  talked  of  himself  and  never  mentioned  the 
unceasing  honors  and  attentions  showered  upon  him.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  people  came  in  large  numbers  to  bow  at  his  feet 
and  beg  his  blessing  ;  but  it  seemed  to  reach  his  consciousness 
only  impersonally,  as  if  he  had  merely  a^casual  acquaintance 
with  the  one  who  was  being  honored. 

I  recall  a  pilgrimage  he  made  to  the  holy  Temple  of  Con- 
jeeveram,  A  gentleman  living  near  the  Temple  had  given  him 
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the  use  of  his  house  and  servants,  another  had  provided  a 
carriage  for  him,  the  whole  population  had  come  out  to  welcome 
him  and  while  he  was  there  had  sought  to  serve  him.  His  only 
comment  when  he  returned  to  the  Monastery  at  Mylapore  was  : 
"Sister,  the  image  in  the  Temple  was  so  beautiful,  I  wish  you 
might  have  seen  it." 

There  was  a  lofty  dignity  about  him  that  called  forth  will- 
ing reverence.  It  led  his  fellow-disciples  to  give  him  the  name 
"Maharaj."  When  they  were  still  boys  together  at  the  Temple 
•of  Dakshineswar,  Swami  Ramakrishnananda  related  to  me, 
Swami  Vivekaiianda  exclaimed  one  day:  "Let  us  call  Rakhal 
'Maharaj.'  "  They  told  Sri  Ramakrishna.  He  was  very  much 
pleased,  so  from  that  time  Swami  Brahmananda  was  called 
Mahara j .  Yet  he  never  commanded,  he  always  requested  and 
left  the  person  free  to  choose  his  own  course  of  action.  Every 
•one  was  so  eager  to  please  him,  however,  that  his  gentlest 
request  had  the  carrying  force  of  a  command. 

A  silent  reserve  marked  his  manner  at  all  times  and  made 
many  fear  him,  but  this  reserve  sprang  less  from  with- drawing 
than  from  in-drawing.  He  had  a  natural  inward  habit  of 
thought  and  life  which  detached  him  from  outward  things. 
Occasionally  it  overpowered  him  completely  and  broke  all  con- 
nection with  the  external  world.  One  evening  while  he  was  at 
Madras  he  went  into-  Samadhi  (the  superconscious  state)  during 
Arati.  He  sat  on  the  rug  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall  away  from 
the  door  of  the  Shrine,  his  body  motionless,  his  eyes  closed,  a 
smile  of  ecstasy  playing  about  his  lips.  Swami  Ramakrishna- 
handa  was  the  first  to  observe  that  he  did  not  move  when  the 
Service  was  over.  Realising  what  had  occurred,  he  motioned 
to  one  of  the  young  Swamis  to  fan  his  head.  In  deep  meditation 
the  brain  becomes  very  much  heated.  For  half  an  hour  no  one 
stirred — a  boy  who  was  crossing  the  hall  did  not  even  draw  back 
his  foot.  Perfect  stillness  pervaded  the  Monastery — a  radiant, 
pulsing  stillness.  Then  Swami  Brahmananda  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  round  in  dazed  embarrassment,  got  up  from  his  seat, 
went  silently  to  his  room  and  was  not  seen  again  that  evening. 

The  same  complete  abstraction  of  thought  overtook  him 
again  in  the  Temple  at  Madura  which  he  had  stopped  to  see  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  Shrine  of  Rameswaram.  In  the 
morning  he  had  said  to  Swami  Rajnakrishnananda  that  he  had 
a  strange  feeling,  as  if  something  was  going  to  happen  ;  and 
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afterwards  he  explained  that  as  he  entered  the  Temple,  the- 
image  of  the  Divine  Mother  in  the  Sanctuary  suddenly  became 
living  and  moved  towards  him.  At  once  all  outer  consciousness, 
dropped  from  him  and  he  entered  into  deep  communion  with  the 
all-encompassing  Mother  of  the  Universe.  For  a  long  time  <he 
stood,  supported  by  Swami  Ramakrishnananda,  there  where  the 
vision  had  come  ;  and  people,  perceiving  him  thus  lost  in  inner 
seeing,  prostrated  at  his  feet  in  devout  reverence. 

Yo<gin,  the  young  Swami  who  served  Swami  Brahmananda,, 
told  us  at  Madras  that  often  when  he  went  to  his  room  at  night, 
he  found  Swami  Brahmananda  seated  on  his  bed  in  Samadhi 
and  he  would  remain  in  that  state  until  daybreak,  without  a- 
throb  of  the  pulse  or  a  breath  to  indicate  that  he  was  living. 
In  deepest  meditation  outer  breathing  and  the  outer  pulse  cease. 
Sri  Ramakrishna  at  one  period  of  his  life  spent  so  much  time  in 
meditation  that  his  lungs  lost  the  habit  of  motion  and  in  his 
ordinary  consciousness  he  would  forget  to  breathe.  He  often 
said  to  his  disciples  :  "If  you  see  I  have  stopped  breathing,, 
remind  me." 

With  all  his  power  of  spiritual  vision,  Swami  Brahmananda: 
was  exceptionally  practical  and  possessed  remarkable  judgment 
in  business  matters.  He  followed  in  detail  every  branch  of  the 
extensive  work  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood  ;  yet  here  again- 
he  never  interfered,  he  merely  made  suggestions  ;  but  his- 
suggestions  were  invariably  so  wise  that  they  were  always 
accepted,  I  had  personal  experience  of  his  practical  ability. 
We  published  several  books  while  he  was  at  the  Mylapore- 
Monastery,  Having  been  in  charge  of  the  Publication  Depart- 
ment of  a  leading  centre  of  the  Order  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  had  had  long  training  in  book-making,  bxit  a  difference  of 
opinion  never  rose  between  us  that  I  did  not  find  that  he  was 
right  and  *I  was  wrong.  A  light  burned  within  him  that  illu- 
mined whatever  it  shone  upon.  He  had  developed  his  basic 
instrument  of  knowledge  and  it  gave  him  universal  power  of 
knowing. 

A  notable  instance  rises  in  my  memory.  On  a  very  rainy 
afternoon  in  January  Swami  Brahmananda  sent  over  to  me  a 
request  to  go  in  town  to  an  English  shop  and  buy  him  a  word 
game,  I  got  it  >at  on£e,  wondering  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it.  When  I  went  to  tke  Monastery  later,  I  found  the  entire 
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household  playing  the  new  game  and  I  understood  its  purpose,, 
—it  was  to-  enlarge  the  English  vocabulary  of  the  younger  men.. 
Swami  Brahmananda  himself  never  played,  but  he  always, 
watched  and  gave  help  to  all  the  players  impartially.  Occa-* 
sioij&lly  he  suggested  some  impossible  combination  of  letters 
and  we  would  exclaim :  "But,  Swamiji,  there  is  no  such 
word  in  the  English  language. "  "Oh  yes,  there  is,"  he  would 
reply  quietly.  "Get  the  dictionary  and  you  will  see."  Some 
one  would  look  in  the  dictionary  and  unfailingly  the  word  was 
there. 

A  rarely  keen  sense  of  humor  hovered  near  the  surface  of 
his  thought,  ready  to  bubble  up  into  fun  and  laughter  at  any 
moment,  lyike  a  boy  himself  he  would  tease  the  young  boy  who- 
brought  the  cow  and  milked  it  night  and  morning  at  the 
Monastery  gate,  and  among  those  who  knew  him  well  he  was 
constantly  finding  new  and  unexpected  ways  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  childlike  gayety  inherent  in  his  nature.  One  day  he 
discovered  a  box  of  toy  stationery  at  the  Monastery.  Some 
one  had  brought-  it  in  jest  to  Swami  Paramananda  when  he  was. 
there.  Swami  Brahmananda  gave  me  a  sheet  of  it  and  had  me 
typewrite  a  business  letter  regarding  the  management  of  the 
main  Monastery  to  Swami  Premananda/  at  that  time  in  charge 
of  the  Head  House  of  the  Order.  As  there  was  room  for  three 
words  only  on  a  line,  the  letter  could  not  be  long.  To  see 
those  solemn  typewritten  instructions  on  a  minute  pink  sheet 
with  a  crude  little  flower  printed  at  the  top  could  not  but 
draw  forth  a  hearty  laugh,  The  letter  was  mailed  in  a  tiny 
pink  envelope  so  covered  with  title  of  honour  and  reverence 
that  the  stamp  had  to  go  on  the  back. 

Swami  Brahmananda  was  equally  lavish  with  honourable 
terms  whenever  he  wrote  to  Swami  Ramakrishnananda. 
Letters  would  come  addressed  "To  His  Holiness  The  Right 
Reverend  Swami  Ramakrishnanandaji  Mohunt."  "Mohunt"1 
is  a  title  like  "Abbot"  and  "Ji"  is  a  suffix  which  accentuates 
reverence.  The  letter  on  the  inside  would  begin  :  "My  dear 
Mohunt  Maharajji  of  Madras,"  Despite  his  natural  reserve  and 
reticence,  he  radiated  an  atmosphere  of  gladness  and  gayety. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  music  and  wherever  he  was  living 
there  was  always  much  of  it.  While  Swami  Brahmananda 
remained  at  the  Madras  Monastery  we  had  singing  with  vio<lin 
and  harmonium  almost  every  evening  and  he  himself  frequently 
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.accompanied  the  singing  by  playing  on  tuned  drums  or 
.tamboura. 

Swami  Brahmananda  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  flowers 
and  knew  them  all  by  their  botanical  names.  Under  his  super- 
vision a  charming  garden  was  created  at  the  Monastery  near 
Calcutta  and  every  little  flower  in  it  became  his  special  charge. 
He  grieved  that  there  was  no  garden  at  the  Madras  Monastery. 
He  missed  the  companionship  of  small  growing  things.  Finally 
he  ordered  a  number  of  huge  jars,  had  them  filled  with  good 
soil  and  planted  a  variety  of  choice  seeds.  He  had  me  write 
to  America  for  some  of  them.  When  I  went  to  the  Monastery 
in  the  evening  he  would  hand  me  now  and  then  a  flower  with 
the  words :  '  'I  picked  this  for  you,  Sister.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  ever  seen  it.  Smell  it,  it  has  a  special  perfume.*'  Or 
he  would  send  over  to  my  house  by  one  of  the  young  Swamis 
a  rare  blossom,  wishing  me  to  see  and  enjoy  it  while  it  was 
fresh  and  fragrant.  As  I  was  something  of  a  gardener  myself, 
•he  knew  I  would  understand  his  interest. 

When  December  came,  he  said  to  me :  "Sister,  you  are 
the  Christian  member  of  the  Math  (Monastery),  you  should  give 
us  a  Christmas  party. "•  "What  kind  of  party  do  you  wish, 
,Swamiji?JV  I  asked,  "As  much  like  a  Western  Christmas 
party  as  you  can  make  it,"  was  his  reply.  A  Christmas  tree 
was  out  of  the  question,  but  I  went  to  the  English  shops  and 
ordered  plumcake,  glace  fruits  and  whatever  savoured  peculiarly 
of  Christmastide. 

When  Christmas  day  arrived,  the  boys  brought  green 
branches  from  the  jungle  and  bound  them  to  the  pillars  in  the 
hall,  then  they  made  long  garlands  of  mango  leaves  to  hang 
^between  the  pillars  and  over  the  doors.  The  Indian  tradesman 
is  quick  to  sense  when  his  wares  are  needed  and  while  we 
were  trimming  the  house,  a  vendor  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  basket  full  of  jasmine  garlands.  We  made  curtains  of.  them 
on  the  supporting  beam  of  the  smaller  alcove  in  the  large  hall 
and  draped  them  back,  forming  an  arch  with  the  Christmas  Altar 
in  deep  perspective  behind  the  fragrant  hangings.  Swami 
Uamakrishnananda  had  charged  me  to  be  sure  to  place  beside 
the  Altar  some  bread  and  wine  as  a  symSol  of  the  Christian 
Eucharist;  A  .table  in  the  larger  alcove,  almost  a  separate 
was  piled  high  with  fruit,  sweetmeats  and  pltuncake. 

At  four  o*oli>ck,Sw&ttti , Brahmananda,  Swami  Ramakrishna- 
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nanda  and.  the  Christmas  party  arrived.  Swami  Brahmananda, 
took  his  seat  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall  opposite  the  Altar  with 
Swami  Ramakrishnananda  beside  him.  The  others,  most  of 
them  orthodox  Brahmans,  sat  in  a  long  row  down  either  side, 
Swajni  Brahmananda  asked  me  to  read  the  story  of  Christ's 
birth  and  I  chose  the  account  of  St.  Luke.  When  I  had  finished 
reading,  the  intense  stillness  in  the  air  led  me  to  look  towards 
Swami  Brahmananda.  His  eyes  were  open  and  fixed  on  the 
Altar,  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  but  it  was  evident  that 
his  consciousness  had  gone  to  a  higher  plane.  No-  one  moved 
or  spoke.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  or  more  the  look  of 
immediate  seeing  returned  to  his  eyes  and  he  motioned  to  us, 
to  continue  the  Service.  Lights,  incense  and  burning  camphor 
were  waved  before  the  Altar,  the  evening  chant  and  hymn 
were  sung,  all  those  present  bowed  in  silent  prayer  and  the 
Christmas  Service  ended. 

Swami  Brahmananda  then  asked  TO  visit  the  other  rooms  of 
the  house,  after  which  he  told  us  to  bring  the  refreshments. 
He  explained  with  emphasis  that  the  house  was  like  a  Temple,, 
the  food  was  blessed  food  and  every  one  could  partake  of  it 
freely.  All  obeyed  him  and  ate  heartily  and  without  compunc- 
tion of  what  I  had  provided.  When  Swami  Brahmananda 
thought  they  had  had  enough  he  said  to  them  with  unexpected 
abruptness:  "You  would  all  better  go  home  now.  Swami 
Ramakrishnananda  and  I  will  stay  a  little  longer."  The  com- 
pany took  their  dismissal  good-naturedly  arid  left.  After  they 
were  gone  he  said  :  "Now,  Sister,  bring  your  bread  and  butter, 
your  English  plumcake,  your  French  chestnuts  and  your  German 
prunes  and  we'll  have  a  real  Western  party."  He  took  a  little 
of  each  thing  and  had  me  give  it  to  him.  I  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  not  to  lay  it  in  his  hand,  but  drop  it  into  the 
hand  from  a  short  height.  He  specially  enjoyed  the  bread  and 
butter.  He  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  fruit  cake,  it  was  too 
rich.  •  .  ,  . 

As  he  was  eating  he- remarked  to  me :  "I  have  been  very 
much  blessed  in  coming  to  your  house  to-day,  Sister."  I 
answered  quickly  :  "Swamiji,  it  is  I  who  have  been  blessed 
in  having  you  com£"  "You  do  not  understand,"  he  replied; 
"I  have  had  a  great  blessing  here  this  afternoon.  As  you  were 
reading  the  sBible,  Christ  .suddenly  stood  before  the  Altar 
dressed  in  a  long  blue  cloak.  He  talked  to  me  for  some  time. 
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It  was  a  very  blessed  moment."  There  was  no  more  thought 
«of  food.  I  poured  water  over  his  hands,  then  some  sweet 
^perfume,  and  with  Swami  Ramakrishnananda  he  went  back 
.to'  the  Monastery  glowing  with  the  joy  of  the  vision. 

The  Swami  visited  my  house  several  times  after  that.  9  He 
•  disliked  the  noise  and  confusion  of  festival  days.  At  such 
.times  I  would  empty  my  large  upper  room,  put  in  his  furniture 
and  give  the  house  over  wholly  to  his  use,  reserving  for  myself 
,a  room  which  could  be  reached  without  going  beyond  the 
•vestibule.  Away  from  the  singing  and  playing  and  lecturing 
at  the  Monastery  he  would  receive  a  few  special  friends  and 
•pass  his  day  in  comparative  quiet.  I  suspected  always  that  he 
wished  to  escape  from  the  ovation  his  presence  would  call 
forth  should  he  mingle  with  the  large  assembly  taking  part  in 
-.the  celebrations. 

Swami    Brahmananda    left    Madras    in    the    Spring    and    I 
-never  again  had  the  privilege  of  personal  association  with  him, 
but  he  sent  me  occasional  letters.     I  give  one  or  two  passages 
from  them. 
'"Mv  DEAR  SISTER  : 

......  The  memory  of  the  happy   days  we   spent   in.  Madras 

-still  lingers  in  my  mind,  —  in  fact  I  cannot  remember  those 
days  with  any  feeling  but  that  o<f  intense  joy  which  I  experience 
now  all  the  more  vividly  by  contrast.  May  you  be  pleased  to 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then.  My  best  wishes  and  loving 
i.  affection  always  attend  you, 

I  remain, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Brahmananda. 


SISTER  : 

Very  glad  to  receive  your  note  of  the  23rd  and  more  so  to 
hear  that  yo»u  have  enjoyed  your  stay  in  Calcutta  to  the  best 
*  content  of  your  heart.  I  expected  so  of  you.  Had  you  written 
me  beforehand  I  would  have  requested  you  to  visit  Ptiri  on 
your  way  to  Madras  as  some  of  our  best  friends  and  their  wives 
"had  great  mind  to  see  you  and  make  your  acquaintance.  Hoyv- 
ever  it  was  not  to  be.  I  hope  you  have  reached  Madras  safe 
and  sound.  Please  give  my  love  to  Swami  jRamakrishnanandaji. 
"Write  to  me  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  be  really  glad  to  hear 
•from  you.  With  love  and  prayer.  ^ 

Yours  affectionately, 

Brahmananda. 

P.  S.  The  Swatnis  here  convey  their  best  wishes  and  love 
"to  you  through  this  letter. 
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_______  May  the  L,ord  shine  more  and  more  in  you  all.     May 

we  all  slowly  but  surely  come  to  that  Great  One  where  all 
'blessings,  knowledge  and  peace  reside.  That  is  my  hope  and 
my  blessing.  May  real  good  come  to  you  all.  At  present  I  am 
stsying  at  Kothar.  We  are  doing  well.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  you  all  from  time  to  time.  Please  send  us  a  few  more 
coloured  slides  of  the  stereoscope  pictures  at  your  leisure.  We 
often  enjoy  the  pictures  which  you  presented  to  us  at  Madras. 
The  Lord's  blessings  attend  you  all. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Brahmananda  .  '  ' 

Swami  Brahmananda  passed  away  in  the  Spring  of  1923. 
He  went  with  lofty  visions  before  his  eyes  and  a  radiant  smile 
on  his  lips.  He  has  left  a  great  void,  even  the  Monastery 
garden  beside  the  Ganges  grieves  for  him. 
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BY  JOHN  JESTJDASON  CORNELIUS.* 

Imperialism  in  religion,  as  in  politics,  has  been  one  of  the 
prolific  sources  of  friction  among  nations  and  peoples.  The 
zeal  to  proselytize — an  unfailing  phase  of  religious  imperialism 
— provokes  hostility  in  those  who  practice  religious  hospitality. 
When  the  Mohammedans  came  into  India  they  began  their 
'  process  of  proselytizing  with  the  sword.  The  result,  as  one 
would  expect,  was  much  bloodshed  and  hatred.  Christianity 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  to  her  credit,  did  not  embark 
on  her  missionary  career  to  the  East  with  a  sword  in  her  hand. 
Though  she  was  intolerant  of  other  faiths,  she  made  a  place  for 
herself  by  her  loving  ministry.  Fired  by  unquenchable 
enthusiasm,  the  Christian  missionary  pushed  his  way  through 
^scorching  deserts,  over  dangerous  mountains  and  boisterous  seas, 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.  Wherever  he  went  he 
founded  schools  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, hospitals  to  heal  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  orphanages 
to*  provide  homes  %pr  the  homeless,  asylums  to  minister  to  the 

*The  author  of  this  article,  a  distinguished  native  of  India  who  holds 
£egrees  from  four  American  universities  and  has  been  professor  of 
philosophy  for  several  years  at  I/ucknow  University  in  India,  is  a  fourth- 
generation  Christian. — The  Editors,  Harper's  Magazine. 
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deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind.  Though  at  first  people  were 
somewhat  suspicious  of  him,  he  soon  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood and  his  religion,  which  made  him  leave  his  own  home 
to  minister  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  began  to  be  better 
appreciated. 

But  as  years  went  on,  commercial  and  political  interests  be- 
gan to  influence  the  missionary's  activities  without  his  being 
very  conscious  of  it.  The  accumulated  experience  of  the  East 
with  many  undesirable  consequences  of  those  influences,  having 
been  focussed  by  the  new  spirit  of  nationalism,  has  resulted  for 
many  in  a  genuine  dislike  of  the  missionary  and  a  decided 
aversion  to  his  religion.  On  hearing  or  reading  about  this 
anti-Christian  attitude,  the  churchgoer  of  the  West  loses  his 
interest  in  foreign  missions  and  turns  away  in  disgust  without 
seeing  behind  the  clouds  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  But  if  one 
is  to>  understand  the  East  and  its  present  hostility  to>  Christianity, 
one  must  familiarize  oneself  with  those  aspects  of  missionary 
enterprise  which  have  progressively  interfered  with  its  national 
and  cultural  life.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is,  therefore,  to 
explain  to  some  extent  from  the  Oriental  point  of  view  the 
inner  meaning  of  this  changed  attitude  commonly  characterized 
as  the  anti-Christian  movement !  This  attempt  at  an  interpre- 
tation is  made  by  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  with  the  better 
understanding  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  East  and  West 
can  co-operate  more  efficiently  in  the  future  for  the  service  of 
humanity. 

II 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  East  has  come  to  think  of  Chris- 
tianity as  part  of  the  political  game  of  the  West,  In  religion 
it  talks  of  "going  about  doing  good";  in  politics  this  takes 
the  form  of  "ruling  others  for  their  good/'  Has  the  East 
reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  so? 

I+et  us  look  at  China  through  Eastern  eyes.  She  has  been 
in  continuous  contact  with  organized  Christianity  for  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Her  early  relations  were  most 
friendly  ;  she  undoubtedly  found  many  of  «the  missionaries  to 
be  sincere  men,  who  had  given  up  the  comforts  of  *  'civilized'  * 
countries  to  dwell  among  "backward**  peoples  and  to  save  their 
"heathen"  souls  from  perditiom.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
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tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  foreign  governments  have  frequently 
followed  the  path  which  the  missionary  had  blazed.  Where  the 
missionary  finds  his  field  of  activity,  there  the  Chinese  finds — 
•not  infrequently — the  fixed  bayonets  of  a  foreign  power. 

•^The  killing  of  a  missionary,  whether  it  be  due  to  his  own 
indiscretion,  to>  the  an ti- foreign  fury  of  some  Chinese  zealot, 
or  to  some  other  cause,  has  often  been  used  by  his  government 
as  an  occasion  for  making  demands  for  concessions  from  the 
•Chinese  Government.  Chinese  diplomatic  history  will*  furnish 
many  examples  of  this  kind.  The  Boxer  war  of  1900  was  an 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  were  weary  of  such  frequent  inter- 
ference and  were  willing  no  longer  to  be  oppressed  by  foreigners. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  Chinese  Government  had  to  pay 
.an  indemnity  amounting  to  $320,000,000  ;  besides  this  she  had 
also  to  yield  the  important  right  of  tariff  autonomy.  Similarly 
she  lost  most  of  her  valuable  seaports.  Studying  the  history  of 
their  ancient  land,  the  young  patriots  see  how  closely  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  "spheres  of  influence*'  of  foreign  powers  has  been 
-connected  not  only  with  the  intrigue  and  wire  pulling  of  com- 
mercial and  political  interests,  but  also  with  the  killing'  of 
foreign  missionaries  by  would-not-be-saved  Chinese  rebels.  Thus, 
indeed,  the  patriotic  feeling  to  rid  China  of  the  missionary 
pestilence  was  aroused. 

The  anti-Christian  movement,  while  it  admits  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  incentive,  both  far  the  missionaries  and  for  those  who 
back  them  up  financially,  has  been  religious  belief,  seeks  to 
show  to  the  thinking  public  how  frequently  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  effect  of  their  work  have  been  taken 
.advantage  of  by  governments  and  traders,  just  as  the  mission- 
aries have  too  often  profited  by  privileges  which  could  be  claimed 
'by  citizens  of  foreign  powers.  The  whole  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Western  nations  to  China  reveals  a  long  series  of 
encroachments  on  China's  sovereign  rights.  So  much  so,  that 
Mr.  Dennett  very  aptly  remarks,  "These  Chinese  were  free  to 
abstain  from  Christianity,  as  from  opium,  but  they  were  not  free 
to  prohibit  them."  Why?  Simply  because  brute  force  and 
-not  the  principle  of^/ight  had  given  the  Western  powers  the 
title  to  interfere  with  China's  sovereign  rights.  If  there  were 
iio  treaties  of  Nanking,  Tientsin,  and  Shimonoseki,  if  there 
were  no  Boxer  protocols  and  demands  and  concessions,  the 
attitude  of  young  China  toward  Western  Christianity  would 
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have  been,  ,if  less  friendly   than  it   was  in   its   early   contacts,, 
at  least  not  as  hostile  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  feeling-  in  India  is  not  very  different  ;  it  is  the  common; 
belief  that  the  Bible  comes  first  and  then  the  gun-powder. 
Wherever  the  Christians  go,  says  the  Hindu,  they  sonaehow 
manage  to-  meddle  with  the  political  rights  of  the  people.  Before 
the  Christians  went  to  Africa  the  Africans  had  lands  but  no. 
Bibles  ;  now  they  have  Bibles  but  no*  lands.  In  Kenya,  for 
instance,  the  poor  helpless  natives  are  being  driven  out  of 
all  their  desirable  and  fertile  lands.  Under  the  Lands  Act  of 
1913,  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  South  African- 
Union  was  reserved  for  the  white  men,  leaving  twelve  per  cent 
for  the  five  million  black  men,  who'  are  four  times  as  numerous. 
Again  in  Kenya  we  find  that  of  the  good  land  available  six, 
tho-usand  square  miles  have  been  allotted  under  a  system  of 
"Reserves"  giving  no  permanent  but  only  an  indefinite  tenure,, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Africans  there  have  no>  legal 
rights  whatever  to>  their  own  native  land.  Hence  the  East  con- 
cludes that  the  political  method  of  the  West  is  first  to  send; 
missionaries,  then  traders,  and  then  gunboats  to  deprive  the 
helpless  peoples  of  their  lands  and  to  take  possession  of  their 
natural  resources. 

Is  it  any  wonder  if,  with  such  knowledge  of  Western  pene- 
tration, the  East  becomes  distrustful  of  the  professed  philan- 
thropy''of  the  Christian,  turns  hostile  to  a  religion  which  has 
let  itself  be  used  by  foreign  powers  for  political  expansion,  ancT 
grows  more  and  more  suspicious  of  the  real  mission  of  the- 
missionary? 

Rightly  or  wrongly  even  to-day  the  missionaries  are  fre- 
quently ^  the  "political  agents* 3  of  alien  govern- 
ments. Does  the  missionary  allow  himself  to  be  so  mistaken  by 
the  East?  1+et  us  look  into  his  political  relations. 

Unfortunately  an  alien  society,  if  it  wishes  to-  undertaker 
missionary,  educational,  or  other  philanthropies!  work  in  a 
dependency,  must  first  be  recognized  by  the  government  con- 
cerned. Only  on  such  recognition  will  permission  to>  enter 
the  country  be  given.  Any  American  Society  wishing  to  under- 
take work  in  India  must  be  recommenced,  according  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  British  Government,  by  the  Foreign- 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  But  before  the  Confer- 
ence can  recommend  the  society,  it  must  obtain  from  that  society* 
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a.  declaration  recognizing  "that  all  due  obedience  and  respect 
should  be  given  to  the  lawfully  constituted  Government,  and 
that,  while  carefully  abstaining  from  political  affairs,  it  is  its 
desire  and  purpose  that  its  influence,  in  so-  far  as  it  may  be 
properly  exerted,  should  be  so  exerted  in  loyal  co-operation, 
with  the  Government  of  the  country  concerned,  and  that  it  will 
only  employ  agents  who  will  work  in  this  spirit."  (British 
Memorandum  A,  Article  5:  iii.)  The  society  or  the  board  rn? 
turn  requires  every  missionary  who  goes  out  under  its  auspices- 
to>  sign  a  similar  declaration. 

The  foreign  missionary  society  which  signs  such  a  declara- 
tion for  an  imperial  government  may  not  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  implications  of  this  act,  but  to-  the  East  all  these- 
are  so  many  evidences  to  confirm  its  lurking  suspicion  of  the- 
political  mission  of  Christianity.  The  East  sees  two  striking 
points  in  the  declaration  :  First,  the  missionary  should  carefully 
abstain  from  politics  ;  and  second,  whenever  his  influence  can 
be  properly  exerted  in  such  matters,  it  should  be  in  loyal  co- 
operation with  the  Government.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  mis- 
sionary is  to  support  the  iron  arm  of  imperialism — which,  be  it 
understood,  is  not  politics  ! — and  to  refrain  from  helping  the 
people  to  the  realization  of  legitimate  national  aspirations— and' 
this,  beware,  is  politics ! 

To'  be  more  specific,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  American 
missionary  in  India.  Having  signed  the  declaration  and  having 
been  duly  recommended  by  the  Conference,  he  is  sent  out  to- 
India.  There  he  is  to  consider  himself  the  guest  of  the  British 
Government.  His  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Government 
agent;  his  work  is  visited  in  a  most  friendly  way  by  the 
Governor  of  the  state  or  province.  He  frequently  receives 
Government  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mission  school  and 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  In  return  for  all  these  and' 
in  accordance  with  his  declaration,  he  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  behavior  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  which  he  is  in  charge.  He  is  expected,  of  course,  to  be 
careful  to  do  or  say  nothing  which  would  render  the  working 
of  the, British  Government  in  India  more  difficult.  These  regu- 
"  lations  and  guest-relationships  very  seriously  influence  the  work 
and  attitude  of  the  missionary,  to  an  extent  to  which  he  himself 
is  not  fully  aware.  He  believes  he  is  neutral  ;  but  under  the 
conditions  of  his  declaration  is  real  neutrality  possible? 
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The  missionary  is  thus  placed  in  a  false  position  and  is 
subjected  to  very  serious  accusations.  The  British  Government 
has  a  ruling  that  no<  student  should  take  part  in  politics,  though 
at  present  it  is  not  quite  so  strict  as  it  used  to  be.  In  a  certain 
town  a  political  meeting  was  held  in  the  courtyard  of  a  temple, 
and  the  missionary  principal  of  the  school  was  expected  to  keep 
the  boys  from  going  to  the  meeting.  Some  of  the  young 
enthusiasts  attended  the  meeting  and  the  missionary  securing 
their  names  reported  them  to  the  local  Government  School  In- 
spector. Immediately  the  news  spread  that  the  missionary  was 
a  spy  of  the  alien  government  and  that  instead  of  training 
patriotic  citizens  to  live  for  the  country  and  work  for  its  eman- 
cipation, he  was  trying  to  develop  ' 'slavish  mentality"  in  the 
pupils  and  to  promote  loyalty  to>  the  British  Government,  In 
such  cases  the  missionary  appears  to  the  non-Christian  as  a 
political  agent  masquerading  under  a  religious  cloak. 

Instead  of  being  powerful  forces  for  righteousness,  the  mis- 
sionaries have  too'  often  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
political  forces  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot  by  imperial  governments.  Professor  Edward  Thompson 
of  Oxford,  who  was  for  many  years  an  official  in  India,  writes 
thus,  '  *If  the  Churches  wish  to  draw  into  their  communion  the 
.•non-Christian  races  of  the  world,  they  must  shed  a  lot  that  seems 
to  make  for  efficiency.  They  had  the  chance  of  a  tho>usand  years 
in  the  War  ;  it  was  lost — and  everyone  knows  that  it  was  lost — 
largely  because  of  the  very  powerful  recognition  which  the  State 
then  gave  them.  And  now?  There  was  a  time  when  the  mis- 
sionaries were  often  the  only  channel  of  protest  against  in- 
justice. That  channel  is  largely  blocked  to-day.  From  being 
a  heroic  and  lonely  enterprise,  foreign  missions  have  became 
praised  and  petted  by  imperialisms  that  are  both  better  and 
astuter  than  those  that  went  before  them.  The  races  to  which, 
the  British  and  American  missionaries  are  sent  might  wonder, 
with  some  justification,  whether  the  John  R.  Mott  era  has  been 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  them.  The  mission  field  will  always 
have  its  heroes.  But  missionary  'leaders*  are  now  trusted  and 
encouraged  at  Foreign  Offices  and  ColoMal  Offices  and  'mis- 
sionary statesmanship*  is  a  phrase  that  religious  leaders  delight 
in,  Tbe  work  of  foreign  missionaries  has  deserved  all  the 
recognition  i\ow  accorded,  and  a  thousandfold  more.  But  a 
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gilded  collar  is  a  poor  thing  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  greatest 
liberty  in  the  whole  world." 

Ill 

iThe  fear  is  also  widespread,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Western  Christianity  tends  to  suppress  not  only  national  aspira- 
tions but  also  national  cultures.  The  normal  thing  for  any 
country  is  to  promote  its  national  culture  and  preserve  its  race 
experience  ;  but  when  it  is  interfered  with  by  a  foreign  institu- 
tion, either  in  the  form  of  a  government  or  a  mission,  then  the: 
national  culture  suffers.  In  India  for  instance,  the  British 
Government  introduced  Western  education  but  pledged  itself 
not  to-  interfere  with  the  religions  of  the  people  and  left  that: 
field  of  activity  to  the  missionaries  of  the  West.  The  Hindus 
attribute  the  decay  of  Indian  national  culture  largely  to  the  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  British  Government  has  refused  to 
encourage  it  under  the  pretence  of  non-interference  with  reli- 
gions and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  missionary  enthusiasts  by 
their  fanatical  intolerance  have  attempted,  not  simply  to- 
ignore  it  as  has  the  Government,  but  positively  to*  destroy  it. 
Not  being  "Christian,"  it  was  " heathen,"  according  to-  the 
missionary,  and  hence  pre-ordained  to  damnation ! 

The  East  is  thankful  for  the  introduction  of  Western  educa- 
tion, but  it  resents  its  introduction  at  the  expense  of  national 
cultures.  Making  English  the  medium  of  instruction  results  > 
as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  in  intellectual  deterioration  and  social 
disintegration.  The  missionaries  have  not  only  despised  our 
literature  but  have  also  condemned  our  music  and  art,  because 
they  are  connected  with  "heathen"  religions.  Their  intolerance 
of  everything  which  in  any  way  savored  of  heathenism  has  been 
so  great  that,  in  India  for  instance,  they  have  not  allowed  their 
converts  to  retain  their  Hindu  names.  This  would  explain  how 
it  happens  that  some  Indians  have  such  names  as  the  author's, 
Joseph  Gabriel,  Mary  McEarland,  Henry  Senecafalls,  etc. 

This  sort  of  Christianizing  process  in  India  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  denationalizing  the  community  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing weeklies — the  Indian  Social  R  efo*rmer—~ expressed  its  opinion 
of  the  Indian  Christian  Community  thus  :  "That  the  Indian 
'Christian  Community  is  politically  apathetic,  almost  dead,  is 
'  no  news  at  all  ;  and  yet  one  finds  no  leader  to  bring  home  to 
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.the  minds  of  the  Christian  people  the  fact  deplored  even  among 
.them.  .  .  .  The  average  Indian  Christian  is,  as  a  rule,  far  from 
feeling  and  believing  as  an  Indian.  .  .  .  Even  as  an  Indian 
Christian  he  allows  credal  differences  to  remain  keenly  alive 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  thus  Indian  Christians  have  been  starring 
and  maintaining  institutions  duly  marked  and  sealed.  The  bond 
of  their  common  origin  as  Indians  is  systematically  ignored. 
They  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  aliens  in  their  own 
•country  ill-prepared  to  bear  a  part  in  the  national  tasks."  In 
fairness  to  the  Indian  Christian  Community  it  must  be  said 
that  within  the  last  decade  it  has  shown  marked  leadership 
•#nd  active  participation  in  national  movements.  The  editor 
of  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  sounded  his  note  of  warning  at 
the  proper  time  ;  and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
.nationalizing  of  the  community.* 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  CHAKRAS-A  REVIEWf 

This  volume  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  West  in 
-the  Indian  form  of  Yoga  called  Lava  or  Kundalini.  I  cannot  say  when 
:the  existence  of  Bodily  Centres  or  Chakras  were  first  known  in  Europe. 
The  volume  under  review  reproduces  a  Plate  of  Bodily  Centres  taken 
'from  Gichtel's  Theosophia  Pmctica  first  published  in  1696  and  republished 
in  1897.  Gichtel  was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  mystic  Jacob  Behmen. 
If  I  remember  rightly  the  Quarto  edition  of  Behmen's  work  as  edited 
by  Law  also  shows  Plates  of  Bodily  Centres.  Knowledge  of  the  subject 
has  been  more  recently  diffused  owing-  to  the  writings  of  the  members 
of  .;  the;Theosophical  Society,  in  particular  Madame  Blavatsky  and  the 
m.  Rev,  C.  W,  Leadbeater,  Bishop  of  The  Liberal  Catholic  Church.  The 
latter  wrote  on  it  some  twenty  years  ago  in  his  volume  entitled  "The 
Inner  Life",  This  is  reproduced  (with  some  additions)  in  the  first  four 
•chapters  of  the  present  work  in  which  also  are  published  some  coloured 
plates,  of  the  Chakras  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  'seen'*  The  fifth' 
chapter  contains  an  account  by  Professor  Brnest  Wood  of  Kundalini 
Yoga  as  taught  in  India,  largely  based  on  Avalon's  "Serpent  Power*'.  The 
last  work  for  the  first'  time  gave  complete  and  authoritative  Sanskrit 
Text  dealing  with  this  matter,  such  as  the  "Shatchakra-Nirupana" 
of  Purnananda  Svami,  which  is  an  extract  from  his  larger  Tantric 
-work  entitled  "Shri-Tattva-Chintamani".  The^  Plates  of  the  Centres 

*From  Harpers  Magazine,  New  York, 


;given  in  Avalon's  book  are  symbolical  only  and  are  drawn  in  accordance 
•with  the  description  given  by  the  "Shatchakra-Nirupana".  They  are 
not  presented  as  things  'seen'  for  no-one  but  the  ignorant  could  suppose 
-that  (to  take,  for  instance,  the  Heart  Lotus,)  an  antelope  is  to  be  seen 
--there,  or  that  it  contains  real  vegetable  leaves  with  letters  drawn  upon 
them^and  so  forth.  The  antelope  is  symbolical  only  of  the  neetness  of 
the  element  'Air*  of  which  the  Anahata  Chakra  is  the  centre.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Plates  in  Bishop  Leadbeater's  book  purport  to  give  the 
-actual  appearance  of  the  Chakras  as  seen  clairvoyantly. 

According  to  the  book  reviewed,  the  Crown  Chakra  called  by  the 
Hindus  the  Lotus  of  a  Thousand  Petals,  is  also  represented  as  having 
"been  'seen'.  But  if  so,  then  according  to  the  Hindu  account  what  has 
been  so  seen  must  be  a  lower  aspect  of  this  Lotus  considered  as  a 
-representative  of  complete  Siddhi.  Professor  B-  Wood  says  that  for. 
some  reason  the  Lotus  is  not  called  by  the  Hindus  a  Chakra.  That  is 
-so.  The  reason  is  that  the  Chakras  belong  to  the  Tattva  world,  but 
the  Lotus  of  a  Thousand  Petals  is  in  its  fullness  Tattvatita  or  transcen- 
dent of  these.  In  its  highest  form  it  is  Consciousness  or  Chitsvarupa  and 
'therefore  not  an  object  which  can  be  observed.  Whether  the  ecstasy  of 
this  Yoga  is  a  complete  union  of  Chit  and  Chidrupini  Shakti  or  a  stage 
lower  than  that  is  a  question  to  be  discussed.  At  any  rate  if  and  to 
"the  extent  that  there  is  an  object,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  complete 
union  of  Shiva  and  Shakti. 

The   account  here  given  both  differs   from  and  agrees  with  that  set 
forth  in  the   "Serpent  Power".     Does  not,   it  may  be  asked,  such  diver- 
gence militate  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  and  reality  of  the  prac- 
tice ?     Not    necessarily    so.     An    experience    may   be  an    actual  fact,    but 
the  scientific  explanation  of  that  fact,  the  symbolism  used  to  denote  it 
and    the    method    employed    to    produce    it    may    differ.    The    difficulty 
"however   in   answering   such   a   question   is   the   present   insufficiency   of 
•material  for  judgment.     What  is  needed  is  an  explanation  of  the  experi- 
ence which   is   had  by  this   Yoga,   so  far  of  course  as   such   experience 
remains    in    the   logical   order.     This    account    should    be    by    an    Indian 
who  is  Siddha  or  expert  in  it,   together  with   a  plain  statement  of  the 
means   employed  to  produce  Siddhi.     Only  thus  is  the   ground  prepared 
for  an  examination  of  these   likenesses   and  differences   to  be  observed 
in  the  Bastern  and  the  Western  accounts.     There  are  many  questions  to 
be  asked  which  no-one  has  yet  tackled.     One  of  the  most  important  is 
-this.     It   appears  to  be  the  teaching  that  in  Karma,   Bhakti,   and  Jnana 
"Yogas  the  Sadhaka  and  Yogi  acts  by  his  own  individual  efforts,  whereas 
in   Kundalini    Yoga   Shakti    does    for   him    what   perhaps  he   might    not 
•otherwise  be  able  to  do  for  himself.    Shakti  does  this  provided  the  Yogi 
knows  how  to  arouse  her.     Now  is  this  method  of  rousing  a  mere  psycho- 
physical  trick  which  any  and  everybody  may  perform   given  the  neces- 
^.sary  knowledge  ?     If  so>^ there  appears  to  be  no  need  of  any  moral  com- 
petency  or    desire   for  liberation   or   spirituality   in   the   sense  in   which 
that  word  is   ordinarily   understood.    The  character  of  the  individual   is 
''..not  affected  though  his  powers  may  be  enhanced.    If  this   be  the   true 
-reading  of  this  Yoga,  then  whilst  it  is  of  great  metapsychic  interest,  it 
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has  no  more  'spiiitual*  value  thati  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  and! 
means  to  employ  any  psycho-physical  super-power.  In  however  the- 
classic  Yogas,  Karma,  Bhakti,  and  Jnana,  the  Sadhaka  must  himself 
work  in  order  to  achieve  result.  He  must  morally  transform  himself 
and  be  truly  detached  and  a  knower  before  he  can  obtain  the  fruit  of 
Yoga.  Such  Sadhana  has  moral  and  permanent  value.  As  I  staged  in 
the  Foreword  to  Dr.  Rele's  recent  book  "The  Mysterious  Kundalini", 
I  am  now  doubtful  as  to  the  spiritual  value  of  this  form  of  Yoga.  It  has 
great  parapsychic  interest  and  may  for  all  I  know  give  its  practitioners, 
the  powers  mentioned  in  the  Hindu  books.  But  those  Indians  who  seek 
true  spiritual  advancement  will,  I  think,  be  better  employed  in  working 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  other  classic  Yogas.  If  Kundalini  be 
a  gross  form  of  the  Creative  Power,  it  may  be  an  enormously  interesting 
experience  to  be  brought  into  direct  touch  with  it.  Of  interest  again 
to  the  occultist  is  the  acquisition  of  various  Siddhis.  But  from  the 
Paramarthic  standpoint  more  is  needed  than  that.  It  is  precisely  those 
features  of  the  Yoga  which  make  it  attractive  to  the  Western  who  is 
'curious'  or  who  is  out  for  'evidence'  that  there  is  something  more  than 
ordinary  sensible  experience,  or  for  'Powers'  and  so  forth  which  seem  to 
make  it  inferior  to  others  however  slow  and  arduous  their  method  of 
self-realisation  may  be.  Nevertheless  the  volume  under  review  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  occultist  European  and  Indian.  But  just  because- 
there  is  so  increasing  an  interest  in  this  Yoga  it  would  be  as  well  if 
both  classes  of  enquirers  should  first  understand  its  character  and 
limitations.  As  I  have  said  in  the  Foreword  to  Dr.  Rele's  recently 
published  work,  I  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "Serpent 
Power"  sufficiently  appreciate  the  adverse  criticism  passed  on  this  Yoga 
which  was  therein  reproduced.  This  was  in  part  at  least  due  to  the 
inefficient  manner  in  which  the  criticism  was  presented.  It  missed' 
salient  grounds.  I  should  like  then  to  see  these  discussed  and  the 
work  under  review  will  supply  some  useful  material  for  such  debate. 

J.  W. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 
[VEDANTASAKA] 


rj  — 


34.  But1  ignorance  is  a  thing'  whiclsl  cannot  be  described 
either  as  being  or  non-being  ;  it  is  tnade  ttp  of  three3  qualities 
and  antagonistic4  to  Knowledge.  They  describe  it  as  something5" 
'though  insignificant,  from  such  experiences  as  "I7  an# 
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ignorant."     There   are   such8   Sruti   passages   as,    "The    power 
belonging  to  God  Himself,   hidden  in  its  own  qualities." 
[1  But  —  The   text   offers   a   special  theory   on  the   subject. 

2  Which  'etc.  —  It  is  not  existent  because  it  disappears  at  the  awaken- 
ing  of  Knowledge.     It  is   not   non-existent   like   the   child   of   a   barren 
woman,  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  any  illusion  of  the  world. 

3  Three    qualities  —  These   are  Satt-va    (serenity),  Rajas    (activity)    and 
Tamas    (inertia).     These   qualities    have    been    thus    mentioned    in    the 
following  scriptural  passages,  though  the  Sankhya  Philosophy  may  justly 
claim  to  have  fully  developed  the  theory  of  the  three  Gunas  :  "UMlfocfrT 

r:  S-—  "There  is 


one  unborn  being  (female),  red,  white  and  black,  producing 
manifold  offspring  of  the  same  nature."  This  refers  to  ^5JM 
•or  S|^f%  (Nature)  which  is  composed  of  the  three  qualities  mentioned 
above.  These  three  qualities  are  found  to  exist  in  all  the  products  of 
Prakriti.  Comp.  "?f^r 


!  %-$-?  )—  "The  red  colour  of  the  burning  fire  is  the  colour 
of  fire,  the  white  colour  of  fire  is  the  colour  of  water,  the  black  colour 
of  fire  is  the  colour  of  earth".  Like  its  effects  (  3$$  )  the  cause  (cgUUO* 
which  is  ignorance,  is  also  made  of  three  colours  though  in  the  latter 
/case  they  remain  in  an  unmanifested  state.  Though  the  three  qualities 
-are  attributes  (  gqj  )  of  %fcf^  yet  they  are  its  essential  parts,  as  sub- 
stance (  jpjft  )  is  inseparable  from  its  attributes  (  jp£  ). 

4  Antagonistic  etc.-  —  This  definition  is  given  in  order  to  refute  the 
contention  that  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  phenomena  as  the  eternal 
ignorance  in  the  form  of  sky  etc.  appears  to  be  permanent.  Ignorance 
with  all  its  modifications  vanishes  away  at  the  dawn  of  Knowledge. 

Comp.        "  ^^     SIPCT     jmi^'Ml    *ra   ^ETRTT    ?JicM*U  I      Wl^f   ^   MTO*^ 
"diPd  ?t  U  "     (TfhTT  vs-?^)—  "Verily    this    divine    ignorance    of 


Mine,   constituted  of  Gunas,   is  hard  to  pierce.    Those  who  take  refuge 
in  Me  alone,  they  cross  over  this  illusion." 

5  Something  —  Ignorance  being  constituted  of  three  Gunas  is  positive 
'Something,  still  its  nature  cannot  be  positively  stated.    Therefore  it  has 
been  described  as  /'something*  'which  eludes  our  understanding.    Further 
Ahis    word    has    a    special    significance.     It    is   not    used    to    denote    its 
indescribable   nature,   nor  its   antagonism   to   Knowledge   and   Truth   as 
these  ideas   have  been  well-expressed  by  separate  phrases.     Its  special 
significance    is    to   posit    ignorance   as   the    source    or    cause    of    illusion 

sj[*qEfiTVli^|^.),.-.  Because^ignorance  is  the  producer  of  illusion  therefore 
its  effect  eludes  the  mind  of  the  Jiva.  Cause  itself  is  seen  as  "effect  in 
;  another  form. 

6  Positive—  This   is  a  difficult  word  and  requires   some   explanation. 
"QThis  part  of  the   definition  is  given   in  order  to  refute  the   contention 
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that  ignorance  is  negation  (  ^f^l^),  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  Knowledge.. 
But  the  Vedantist  says  that  it  is  not  a  negation.  He  asks,  What  is  that 
knowledge  whose  negation  is  contended  to  be  ignorance  ?  We  can  under- 
stand knowledge  from  three  aspects.  Firstly,  knowledge  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  "witness,  the  perceiver,"—  "  STRft  %3T  "  „(  S^Rf? 
3pjj  ^-??  )•  *ts  absence  cannot  be  called  ignorance  as  it  is  eternal  and: 
therefore  can  never  be  associated  with  a  state  of  negation.  Secondly, 
a  particular  function  of  mind  is  termed  as  knowledge,  as  in  the  passage, 

"  f^j'lSfeT  5TT  5£*%3  fol'Rlfii  "  C  SET:  3rcr:  vs-\fi>-?  )—  "Through  under- 
standing one  understands  the  Rigveda."  But  here  knowledge  is  used 
only  in  an  indirect  sense.  No  mental  function  can  illumine  an  object 
unless  it  has  Self  at  its  back.  The  eyes,  ears,  etc.  perform  their  con- 
scious functions"  because  they  draw  their  Consciousness  from  'the  Self. 

Comp.    "S 


C  *t?n  "3^*  k""^  )  —  "All  this  is  guided  by  Consciousness  f  jra-f  \ 
and  is  supported  by  Consciousness  ;  this  universe  has  Consciousness  for 
its  guide,  Consciousness  is  its  base;  Consciousness  is  Brahman."  Hence 
under  no  circumstances  this  knowledge  can  exist  in  a  negative  state, 
Thirdly,  knowledge  may  be  understood,  as  the  Vaishesikas  say,  as  an 
attribute  of  Self.  Bven  in  this  case  ignorance  cannot  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  negation  of  knowledge,  particular  or  general.  Because  when  a 
man  makes  a  statement  as,  "I  am  ignorant;  I  do  not  know  anything'5, 
even  then  he  does  not  lose  all  sense  of  perception.  Though  he  may  not 
perceive  one  object,  yet  he  perceives  another.  Again  there  cannot  be 
any  negation  of  general  knowledge  as  without  it  knowledge  of  a  parti- 
cular object  becomes  impossible.  Therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that 
Knowledge  which  is  eternal,  ever-existent  and  positive  can  never  be 
connected  or  associated  with  negation.  But  when  ignorance  is  said  to 
be  W=H»q?  it  does  not  denote  an  absolute  substance  which  is  only 
Brahman.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  not  have  been  any  liberation. 
Therefore  this  term  is  used  to  denote  a  state  of  absence  of  negation. 
Ignorance  is  different  from  Reality  and  unreality,  as  neuter  is  different 
from  male  and  female.  Really  this  ignorance  can  never  be  properly 
explained.  It  has  found  a  place  in  the  Vedattta  Philosophy  in  order  to- 
explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  production  of  the  unreal  world.  It  is- 
absurd  to  seek  for  its  proof.  It  cannot  be  proved  by  our  reasoning 

because  human  reasoning  can  never  be  free  from  bMsjM.  To  prove  it 
bv  reasoning  is  like  seeing  darkness  with  the  help  of  darkness.  Nor  carr 
it  be  proved  by  Knowledge,  as  at  the  awakening  of  Knowledge  there 
cannot  remain  any  trace  of  ignorance.  To  prove  ignorance  by  Knowl- 
edge is  like  seeing  darkness  by  a  blazing  light.  Comp.  ** 


)-""  "The  characteristic  mark  of  ignorance  is  its- 
very  unintelligibleness.  It  cannot  bear  any  proof  or  it  will  be  a  real 
thing."  « 
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( 


-t(This  illusion  is  without  sup- 


port and  contradictory  to  all  reasonings.  It  cannot  bear  any  reasoning.' 
just  as  darkness  cannot  bear  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Therefore  like- 
fanciful  imagination  of  the  sun  by  one  who  is  blind  by  the  day,  the  sages- 
named  ignorance  as  indescribable,  as  it  is  neither  real  nor  unreal,  nor 
real-unreal,  neither  with  parts  nor  without  parts,  and  neither  separable 
from  Knowledge  nor  inseparable  from  It. 

7/  am  etc.  —  This  experience  illustrates  the  VTT^^q  °*  ignorance. 
This  experience  shows  that  even  illusion  has  something  positive  for  its  • 
Substratum.  Illusion  of  silver  in  the  nacre  is  based  upon  ignorance 
which  therefore  cannot  be  a  negation.  Hence  from  such  experience  as. 
"I  am  ignorant"  we  can  infer  that  ignorance  is  ^n^3P7  °r  something; 
positive.  See  note  ante. 

8  Such  e  i  ,c.—  Coinp.      "  W3l>l«Ut^    *T^    fa    ^fr'd    ^33*  "    (  *ftw 
k-?V  )     —"Knowledge  is  enveloped  by  ignorance,  hence  the  creatures  are 
deluded."  "sn^  ScETO:  SP^  ^l*U*nWn'td:"  Otter   *-**)—  "Veiled  by 
this   illusion  owing  to  the   association  of   Gunas,   I  am  not  manifest  to? 
all."] 

(To  be   continued) 
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BY  NINA  MACDONAI.D 

Again  have  we  met  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  Master,  Sri'- 
Ramakrishna. 

With  flowers  and  incense,  with  music  and  earnest,  heartful  words- 
have  we  sought  to  express,  in  a  measure  at  least,  something  of  the 
understanding,  the  inspiration,  the  soul-growth  that  have  come  to  us 
as  students  of  Vedanta,  under  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  His 
messenger  to  us,  our  beloved  Swami  Prabhavananda. 

The  Vedanta  Society  in  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A.,  is  but  little 
more  than  a  year  old.  One  could  almost  measure  its  actual  age  by 
reckoning  from  the  celebration  of  Master's  birthday  in  1926,  inasmuch  as 
much  of  the  work  done  previous  to  that  date  was  necessarily  devoted  to> 
getting  the  activities  of  the  Society  thoroughly  organized;  hence  at 
this  time  of  writing  it  seems  very  fitting  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
year's  work. 

The  Portland  Society  was  organized  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  •  1925*  The  dedication  and  formal  opening  took  place  on.  the- 
evening  of  November  6th.  Swami  Prakashananda  came  all  the  way 
from  San  Francisco  to  dedicate  the  new  Center.  No  one  who  was 
present  on  that  memorable  occasion  will  ever  forget  the  smallest  detail' 
of  the  services,  so  beautiful  in  their  impressive  simplicity. 
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In  a  few  simple  but  moving  words  the  revered  Swami,  whose  very 
presence  was  a  benediction,  dedicated  the  new  Society  to  the  Master's 
work.  Then,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  his  great  tender  heart  vibrant 
In  his  voice,  he  spoke  to  us  of  the  Universal  Religion,  of  the  Divine 
JLove,  Peace  and  Joy  that  were  ours  for  the  seeking. 

Our  hearts  are  very  sad  and  the  tears  of  personal  loss  flow  as  we 
think  of  him  who,  in  the  flesh,  will  come  to  us  110  more;  but  the  blessed 
memory  of  his  teaching's,  his  love  and  his  wisdom  is  ours  as  a  priceless 
treasure.  From  beyond  the  veil  we  hear  his  gentle  voice,  we  feel  his 
..abounding  love. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Swami  Prabhavananda  was  greeted  on 
his  arrival  in  Portland  and  with  which  the  Center  was  started  has 
/never  for  a  moment  flagged.  On  the  contrary,  the  interest  has  grown 
keener  week  by  week  and  month  by  month  as  we  have  come  to  .realize 
more  adequately  the  all-inclusive  heights  and  depths,  the  divine  beauty 
and  the  far-flung  significance  of  the  Vedanta  philosophy. 

Starting  with  a  goodly  number  of  member's,  now  after  the  lapse 
•of  only  one  year's  time  the  hall  is  beginning  to  seem  small  and  there 
is  much  talk  among  members  of  more  commodious  quarters — of  a 
Temple  to  be  the  Society's  very  own. 

Swami  Prabhavananda,  whose  zeal  in  his  beloved  Master's  work  is 
verily  untiring,  has  included  in  his  labors  during  the  year  three  trips 
north  from  Portland,  lecturing  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  He  has  also  given  a  week  of  special  lectures  in  Portland 
which  brought  several  new  members  into  the  Society. 

During   the   winter  he   delivered  a   course    of   eight   lectures  on   the 
-Gospel   of  St.   John  in   the   Christian   Bible.     These   lectures   were  .espe- 
cially interesting  and  illuminating  and  he  has  been  urged  to  issue  them 
in  book  form,  that  a  much  wider  circle  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
"to  profit  by  their  helpful  and  enlightening  teaching. 

In  Tacoma  and  Seattle  there  has  been  expressed  a  great  desire  for 
the  opening  of  a  Center  with  a  Swami  in  charge.  "The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  There  is  crying  need  in  the 
West  for  the  pure  teachings  of  Vedanta.  Many  souls  are  hungering 
•and  thirsting  for  the  Truth.  Host  earnestly  are  we  praying  the  Divine 
Mother  to  send  to  this  country  more  Swamis  to  spread  farther  afield 
•the  message  of  the  Master. 

Christmas  and  Swami  Vivekananda*s  birthday  were  both  fittingly 
•celebrated  in  season. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  lessons  is  being  conducted  at  the  present 
-time  (March,  1927)  by  Swami  Prabhavananda  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  the  Christian  Bible.  These  lectures— for  members 
•only— are  of  intense  interest  and  great  helpfulness  because  they  show 
clearly  and  logically  that  the  same  eternal,  kosmic  truths  so  wonderfully 
-set  forth  in  the  Vedas,  the  TJpanishads  and  tnt  Gita  are  also  behind  the 
veils  of  the  Apocalypse — one  of  the  most  mystically  obscure  books  in" 
•the  world  today. 

Beside  the  many  activities  already  mentioned,  the  Swami  has  held 
two  evening  classes  each  week  during  the  year,  as  well  as  giving- 
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private  lessons  to  students  who  come  to  him  at  other  hours.  Many 
non-members  also  come  to  him — some  as  simple  enquirers,  others  seek- 
ing advice,  sympathy  and  the  loving  counsel  which  he  is  always  ready 
and  glad  to  give  to  any  who  desire  it. 

And  so,  all  through  the  months  has  the  Master's  work  gone  on,, 
and  as*  we  pass  this  first  milestone  we  pause  for  a  few  moments  to- 
take  this  "backward  glance  o'er  traveled  roads,"  as  Walt  Whitman 
expressed  it.  There  have  been  days  of  discouragement,  days  when; 
clouds  circumscribed  our  vision,  when  the  path  looked  very  steep, 
rugged  and  dreary.  But  always  there  has  been  Swami  to  cheer  us  on- 
with  his  unshakable  courage  and  wider  overlook,  to  dissipate  the  clouds- 
with  his  clear  reasoning,  to  lend  us  a  strong  loving  hand  up  the  Hill 
of  Difficulty  and— best  of  all— there  has  been  the  growing  joy  within 
our  own  hearts  over  our  increasing  apperception  of  the  Truths  of  the 

Spirit. 

The  celebration  of  Sri  Ramakrishna's  birthday  on  the  5th  of  March 
has  been  the  occasion  of  much  happy  planning  on  the  part  of  the- 
students,  for  Swami  had  asked  that  the  morning  service  be  wholly 

theirs. 

The  morning  of  the  blessed  day  found  the  little  hall,  or  Temple,, 
as  it  is  lovingly  called,  transformed  from  its  usually  sober  appearance 
bv  a  mass  of  woods  things  and  flowers.  The  glossy  vari-coloured  leaves, 
of  our  beautiful  Oregon  grape  and  huckleberry  formed  a  lovely  back- 
ground for  stately  tulips,  golden  daffodils  and  a  mass  of  exquisite  roses. 

The  Master's  picture  had  been  placed  on  a  dais  on  the  platform 
and  softly  draped.  The  Oregon  grape  combined  with  tender  trailing 
vines  were  banked  before  the  picture,  while  tulips,  their  gay  heads- 
bending  gracefully  as  though  they  too,  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  clay  and  were  doing  the  Master,  homage,  were  placed  close  to  His: 
pictured  feet.  The  aromatic  fragrance  of  incense  and  sweet  scented 
flowers  blending  with  the  more  pungent  odors  of  the  woods,  combined 
to  create  an  atmosphere  most  fitting  the  sacred  occasion. 

Swami  opened  the  exercises  with  chant  and  prayer,  after  which  a 
group  of  students  sang  the  "Hymn  To  Divine  Mother,-  the  words  of 
which  have  been  adapted  from  the  prayer  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  A  poem 
written  especially  for  the  day  by  an  out-of-town  student  was  read  and 
then,  one  after  another,  the  students  gave  briefly  in  thoughtful  well 
chosen  words,  their  conceptions  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  ^Master. 

All  were  worth  hearing,  and  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed  was- 
so  inspiring  that  it  is  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  the  children  of  Rama- 
krishna  all  over  the  world  could  have  been  with  us.  ^  t  ,•  iii 

Music  and  song  followed  the  talks  and  Swami  again  invoked  the 
Master's  blessing.  We  were  then  dismissed  for  a  few  hours,  to  meet 
later  in  the  afternoon  as  dinner-guests  of  one  of  the  students.  .  .  . 

At  eight  of  o'clock  w?  again  gathered  to  hear  Swami  speak  of  the 
life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  ,. 

Our  pianist,  who  is  a  musician  of  rare  ability,  played  softly-medi- 
tativelv4md  we,  sitting  there  in  the  little.  Temple,  fragrant  with 
flower  and  incense,  our  beloved  Master's  picture  before  us,  were  filled 
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•  with   an   almost  overwhelming  desire   that   our  hearts   and  souls  should 
.be  attuned  spontaneous  to  His  will. 

As  the  strains  of  music  softly  died  on  the  air  Swami  came  on  to  the 

platform  from  the  little  inner  room.     Never  have  the  solemnly  chanted 

words  and  the   tender   prayer  that  follows,    seemed   more   holy.     It  was 

,as  though  the  Master  Himself  had  spoken  to  us.     In  spirit  we^  sat  at 

His  blessed  feet  as  Swami  told  us  of  His  life  here  on  earth.     First,  he 

;told  us   of  the  little   everyday   things — His   simple   tastes   and  His   love 

for  fun ;   then  of  His  tenderness  and  great   humanity   and  how  He   had 

.vcoine  again  as  Gita  said  He  would — to  help  the  world  in  its  great  need. 

-On   and  on   swept  the  message,   holding   us  spellbound  as  we   tried  to 

.comprehend   from   the   pictures  spread   before    us,    the   grandeur  of   the 

wonderful  life  of  self-sacrificing  love  and  purity,  that  God,  become  man, 

had  lived  on  this  earth  so  short  a  time  ago. 

For  more    than    an  hour    Swami    spoke    to    us    and  it    seemed    but 

moments  had  passed  when  he  ceased.     As  we  bowed  our  heads  and  the 

.stately  music  of  the  chanting  filled  the  little   Temple  with  its  impres- 

.  sive  beauty   I   am   sure  that  in   every   heart  the   presence  of  the   Master 

was   felt,  bringing   an  abiding   joy   and   the  peace   that   passeth   under- 

•  standing. 

Until  the  last  milestone  on  our  earthly  journey  is  passed  may  we 
'.'•be  blessed  by  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  Swami's  invocation  to  Sri  Rama- 
;  krishna  which  concluded  this  never-to-be-forgotten  service  : 

"Birthless  and  deathless  art  Thou,  yet  Thou  art  born  and  assumest 
.human  form  to  show  the  ideal  life  and  example  for  humanity. 

"The  light  of  all  lights  art  Thou.  Thy  true  blissful  form  is  realizable 
-only  in  the  highest  state  of  consciousness. 

"Beginningless  and  endless,  Thou  great  purifier,  make  us  pure  and 
-selfless." 


NEWS  AND  REPORTS 

Swami  Sharvananda  at  Simla 

We  had  occasion  to  notice  before  the  immense  success  the  Vedantic 
propaganda  of  Swami  Sharvananda  is  meeting  with  •  in  different  parts 
of  India.  His  lectures  at  Mysore,  Nagpur  and  Bombay  and  the  extension 
lectures  at  the  Universities  of  those  places  were  highly  appreciated.  The 
Swami  only  recently  founded  a  centre  of  the  Ramakrishna  Order  at 
Delhi  where  his  lectures  on  the  various  aspects  of  Vedanta  were  listened 
to  with  the  deepest  attention  by  thousands.  The  Swami  from  there 
went  to  Simla  where  he  stayed  for  nearly  t^p  months.  There  also  he 

-^delivered  several  lectures  in  KngHsh  and  Bengali  to  very  large  audiences, 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Message  of  the  "Universal  Religion,"  "God, 

•:$oul  and  Matter.*'  "Mayavada,"  "God— Personal  and  Impersonal," 
-"I,aw  of  ICartoa,"  "Transinigratton.  of  Soul,"  "Secret  of  Worship/*  etc* 
The  Swami's  teachings  evoked  great  enfhtrsiasm  among  the  public. 
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A  Conference  of  Village  Ashramas 

A  conference  of  about  twenty  village  Seva-samitis  and  Ashramas 
-establish ed  under  the  direct  or  indirect  guidance  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Order  was  held  during  the  last  week  of  May  at  Kalma,  a  village  in  the 
Dacca  district  of  Bengal,  under  the  presidency  of  Swami  Suddhananda 
of  the*  Belur  Math.  An  industrial  and  agricultural  exhibition  was  also 
held  during  the  conference.  The  conference  lasted  three  days  and  was 
very  well  attended.  •  The  ideals  of  the  organisations  were  discussed ;  and 
three  resolutions  were  passed,  proposing  to  establish  a  central  superin- 
tending body  to  bring  all  those  village  institutions  under  one  organisa- 
tions requesting  the  authorities  of  the  R.  K.  Mission  to  devise  means 
for  bringing  these  village  works  into  close  touch  with  the  Mission  and 
•expressing  the  desire  to  hold  such  a  conference  every  three  years. 

The  conference  was  a   move  in  the  right   direction  and  is  bound  to 
prove    very    helpful. 


A  New  Centre  at  Ponnampet 

A  new  centre  of  the  Sri  Ramakrishna  Order  was  opened  at  Ponnam- 
pet,  South  Coorg,  on  Friday  the  loth  of  June.  The  Idea  of  having  an 
Ashram  in  Coorg  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  local  workers  ever  since 
the  formation  of  the  Vedanta  Society  in  1924 ;  it  took  practical  shape, 
however,  when  Swami  Nirmalanandaji  laid  its  foundation  stone  on  the 
6th  of  February  last ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  coupled  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  workers  all  contributed  to  have  the  Ashram  ready 
for  opening  in  the  course  of  four  months. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  began  in  the  morning  with  the  installa- 
"tion  of  the  portrait  of  Bhagavan  Sri  Ramakrishna  in  the  worship  room. 
There  was  Bhajana,  and  after  that  was  over,  the  devotees  met  and  carried 
in  procession  a  portrait  of  Bhagavan  Sri  Ramakrishna  through  the 
streets,  and  everywhere  the  people  gathered  to  do  honour  to  the 
Prophet  of  the  age.  After  the  procession  had  returned,  more  than  a 
thousand  people  were  fed,  all,  rich  and  poor,  sitting  together. 

In  the  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held;  speeches  were  made 
in  English,  Canarese  and  Malayalam  explaining  to  the  villagers  the 
life  and  teachings  of  the  Great  Master.  The  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  building  formally  handed  over  the  charge  of  the  Ashram  to  Swami 
Nirmalanandaji  who  accepted  it  and  made  an  inspiring  speech  on  the 
occasion  invoking  the  blessings  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  on  the  people  of 
the  place  and  praying  that  a  spark  of  the  fire  of  spirituality  which  had 
its  origin  at  Dakshineswar  might  find  its  way  to  Ponnampet  and  that 
the  Ashram  might  be  a  centre  from  where  true  spirituality  would  radiate 
in  all  directions.  With  a^f<Harikatha-Kalakshepam"  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  came  to  an  end. 

The  Ashram  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  earnestness  of  the  people 
of  the  locality  who  have  been  working  for  it  and  it  is  needless  to  men- 
tion that  it  supplies  a  real  want. 
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R.  K,  Ashram,  Patna,  an  Appeal 

The  Sri  Ramakrishna  Ashram  of  Patna,  Behar,  was  started  in; 
June  1922.  To  fulfil  its  objects,  the  Ashram  has  been  serving  Behax  by 
interpreting  religious  books  on  rational  lines  through  regular  classes,, 
occasional  public  lectures  and  special  discourses,  by  supplementing  the 
incomplete  school  education  of  boys  by  a  healthy,  moral,  physical,. 
Aesthetic  and  intellectual  training,  by  relieving  distress  during  floods,/ 
famines  and  pestilences,  and  by  nursing  the  sick,  rendering  medical 
aid  to  the  needy  and  feeding  the  poor  on  special  occasions.  The  Ashram< 
also  publishes  an  English  weekly,  called  the  Morning  Star  to  spread 
the  religion  of  Vedanta  in  all  its  aspects.  The  Ashram  has  amply 
justified  its  existence  and  occupies  an  honourable  position  in  the  civic* 
Hfe  of  Patna. 

It  now  sends  out  an  appeal  for  Rs.  35,000  in  order  to  secure  a. 
permanent  residence  of  its  own  on  a  suitable  site,  at  least  3  bigh&s  in 
area,  which  may  accommodate  a  monastery,  a  lecture  hall,  a  home  for 
poor  students,  a  charitable  dispensary,  a  library,  and  a  playground  and 
a  gymnasium  for  boys.  We  do  hope  the  public  will  render  enthusiastic 
help  to  the  Ashram,  All  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Swami  Avyakta- 
nanda,  Sri  Ramakrishna  Ashram,  Bankipur,  Patna,  Behar. 

R.  K*  Tapovan,  DHarchula,  an  Appeal 

Swami  Aiiubhavananda,  Sri  Ramkrishna  Tapovan,  P.O.  Dharchula* 
Via  Pithoragarh,  Dt.  Almora,  U.  P.,  sends  out  an  appeal  for  Rs,  5ooo> 
in  order  to  erect  two  buildings  in  the  Ashram,  one  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  workers  and  students  and  another  for  the  school  which  the: 
ishtam  has  been  conducting  for  some  time.  The  Tapovan  is  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Himalayas,  far  away  from  civilisation,  on  the 
way  to  Mt.  Kailash  in  Thibet.  The  Swami  in  charge  has  been  serving. 
the  people  there  by  giving  them  medicine  and  providing  primary" 
education  for  some  boys.  The  Swami's  desire  is  to  develop  his  present 
school  to  the  Middle  English  standard  with  arrangements  for  residence4 
of  the  boys  in  the  Ashram. 

Work  among  the  backward  hill   people   is  urgently   needed, 
any  help  sent  to  the  Swami  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 


Swami  Saradananda- 


j$tabub..6foa    J3  bar  at  a 


Upa.  I.  f&.  14* 


Arise!  Awake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

— SWAMI    VlVBKANANDA. 

'.Voi>..  XXXII.  SEPTEMBER,  1927.  No.  g. 


MAHASAMADHI 

It  is  with  a  heart  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  we  have 
to  announce  that  Swami  Saradananda,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ramakrishna  Mission  entered  into  Mahasamadhi  on  the  igth 
August  at  2-34  A-M-  The  melancholy  event  took  place  at  the 
Ashrama  at  i,  Mukherjee  Lane,  Calcutta,  where  he  was  on  the 
6th  ultimo  attacked  with  apoplexy  which  ultimately  ended 
fatally. 

Swami  Saradananda  was  one  of  those  direct  disciples,  who 
at  the  sacred  call  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  gave  up  the  world  and 
devoted  their  whole  life  to  fulfil  arid  spread  the  message  of 
their  Master.  He  came  in  contact  with  Sri  Ramakrishna  in  the 
year  1882,  and  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission,  having  been  throughout  its  secretary  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  early  life  spent  in  severe  austerities,  later  in  obedience 
to  the  desire  of  Swami  Vivekananda  he  applied  himself  to  work 
and  showed  how  the  fceach»gs  of  the  Gita  can  be  practicalised 
in  the  modern  age.  For  whoever  came  in  contact  with  the 
Swami,  j£oui<3  find  m,  turn  a  living  example  of  fcsRmg:  (one 


steady  in  wisdom).  Calm  and  quiet,  'resting  in  the 
though  belonging  ever  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence  to 
bestow  his  best  thoughts  on  solving  the  minutest  probi 
the  Mission  unruffled  and  undisturbed  and  never  has 
seen  his  tranquility  lost.  Whoever  observed  this  asped 
character,  would  be  forced  to  feel  that  behind  the  surfac< 
life  he  outwardly  lived,  there  was  a  deeper  life  whos( 
the  whole  world  could  not  fathom. 

To  the  public  Swami  Saradananda  was  known  onl; 
organiser  of  social  service  and  philanthropic  activities, 
many,  the  spring  from  which  his  actions  flowed  was  ur 
Newspaper  readers  did  hardly  know  that  hundreds  of 
would  look  to  him  for  the  solace  of  their  life — mund; 
spiritual,  and  many  a  weaned  soul  would  find  rest  ui 
feet  who  now  feel  like  orphans  at  his  passing  away.     1 
ke  had  been  the  life  and  soul,  and  his  passing  away  1 
much  more  than  death  to  themselves. 

May  He  who  has  made  us  heavy  laden  and  forlorr 
our  deep  woes  into  great  courage  and  strength  so  that 
go  forward  in  life  with  a  firm  determination  to  inc 
at  least  a  particle  of  the  ideal,  the  great  Swami  lived. 


Cm  Shantih! 


Om  Shantih ! ! 


Om  Shanti 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  MOTH 

RECORDED  BY  A  DISCIPLE 

I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Holy  Mother  for 
time  in  1907.  During  the  rainy  season  of  the  next  yei 
to  visit  her  for  the  second  time.  I  reached  Jayramba- 
she  was  living  at  that  time,  at  10-30  in  the  mornin 
I  had  made  by  devoted  obeisance  at  her  feet,  she  as 
"Are  you  a  pupil  of  M.  ?" 

"No,  Mother,  "  I  replied,  "but  I  often  go  to  him.' 
"Is  he  well?    Did  you  meet  him  lately  ?" 


*  Mother's,  native  village  in  the  Bankura  district  of 
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*  "Yes,  he  is  well.     I  saw  him  some  eight  days  back." 

When  I  was  taking  my  night  iueal,  Mother  enquired  if 
I  was  staying  at  home.  "Yes,  Mother,  I  am/'  I  said  in  reply. 
"I  had  Recently  passed  throiigh  a  catastrophe,— I  had  been 
seriously  ill.  And  then  came  marriage. " 

Mother. — Are  you  married  already  ? 

Myself. — Yes,  Mother. 

Mother. — How  old  is  the  bride  ? 

Myself.— About  thirteen  years. 

Mother. — Whatever  has  been  is  for  your  good.  It  is  no 
use  worrying  now. 

Myself. — M.  had  forbidden  me  to  marry. 

Mother.1 — Ah  !  has  he  not  himself  suffered  much  in  the 
householder's  life  ! — that  is  why  he  dissuaded  you. 

Myself.— The  householder's  life  is  full  of  troubles.  One 
loses  one's  manhood  in  that  life. 

Mother. — Quite  true.     It  is  full  of  the  clamours  for  money. 

Myself. — And  also>  of  suffering. 

Mother. — But  the  Master  has  also  his  householder  devotees. 
Do  not  be  cast  down. 

I  remained  silent. 

Mother. — My  brothers  also  are  married. 

Myself. — Did  you  permit  them  to  marry  ? 

Mother.— What  else  could  I  do?  The  Master  used  to  say 
that  worms  that  live  and  thrive  in  dirt  will  die  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  rice  pot.  .  .  And  the  nieces  now-a-days  do  not  serve  their 
uncles  as  carefully  as  we  did  in  our  days. 

Myself. — Everything  is  changing  by  and  by. 

Mother. — For  instance,   formerly  I  could  not  kill  even  an 
ant  ;  but  now  I  sometimes  give  a  blow  even  to  a  cat  ...... 

The  Master  said,  "Do  this  and  also  that."  fe  would  say, 
'"Thou/  'Thou/  After  long  and  great  suffering,  man  learns 
to  say,  'Thou/  'ThouV* 

Do  not  fear.  What  if  you  are  married?  She  also  will 
prove  spiritual  through  the  Master's  will.  May  be  she  acquired 
merits  in  her  former  b&th.  The  Master  used  to  say, 

*  i.e. /man  learns  complete  self -surrender  to  God. 
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is  more  powerful  than   Vidya."     That  is  to   say,    Avidya  "has. 
infatuated  the  whole  world. 

***** 

In  the  morning  of  the  soth  April,  1919,  at  about  10  o'clock, 
Manindra,  Satu  and  Narayaiia  (the  last  a  gentleman  from 
Madras)  went  to  salute  the  Mother  at  the  Jagadamba  Asfcrama 
at  Koalpara  in  the  Bankura  district,  (Bengal),  where  she  had 
been  staying  for  the  last  one  month.  There  are  two  Ashramas 
at  Koalpara,  one  for  men  and  another  for  ladies.  Mother  was 
staying  at  the  latter. 

Mother's  grandson, — son  of  her  niece,  Maku,— was  seriously 
ill  of  Diphtheria  at  Jayrambati,  some  five  miles  off  from 
Koalpara.  Baikuntha  Maharaj  was  treating  him.  Mother  was 
very  anxious  for  the  -child. 

After  they  had  made  their  obeisance,  the  talk  began  on  her 
ailing  grandson. 

Narayana  said  :  ( 'Mother,  he  will  come  round  through  your 
blessings." 

Mother  replied  with  folded  palms  :  " Through  the  Master's 
blessings." 

Satu. — He  (Narayana)  has  done  much  for  Maku's  son. 

Mother. — Yes,  he  is  a  good  man.  He  sent  for  medicine 
from  Calcutta  and  spent  money.  Who  would  have  done  so 
much  if  he  had  not  been  here? 

Narayana. — I  am  but  an  instrument  of  the  Master.  He  is 
making  me  act  like  a  tool  in  his  hands. 

Mother. — The  Master  said:  "Those  who  have,  measure 
out  ;  those  who  have  not,  take  his  name."* 

Narayana. — Is  it  necessary  to  do  the  washing  ceremony  at 
the  time  of  Japa  ? 

Mother.— -Yes  ;  if  you  are  in  your  house,  you  must  do 
ftsana  and  dchamanct,.*  But  when  you  travel,  it  is  enough  if 
you  simply  repeat  his  name. 

Narayana. — Only  his  name  ?     Not  the  mantram  ? 

Mother. — Yes,  also  the  mantram,  of  course.  But  then  a 
single  utterance  of  the  Lord's  name  is  as  effective  as  a  million 

*  That  is,  those  who  ate  rich  should  make  charities,  etc. 

*  A sana= seating    oneself.    Achamana**wmhmg    month    and^  other 
limbs.     These   are    preliminaries    of   ritualistic    worship,    consisting    of 
some   symbolical  practices   indicating   -firm   sitting   ana   steadiness  and 
physical  purification. 
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repetitions  of  it,  if  you  do  it  with  a  steady,  concentrated  mind. 
What  is  the  use  of  repeating  million  times  with  an  absent  mind  ? 
You  must  do  this  whole-heartedly.     Then  only  you  can  deserve . 
his  grace. 

Narayana. — Is  what  I  am  doing  enough?  Or  do-  I  need  to 
do  anything  more? 

Mother. — Go  on  with  what  you  are  doing.  You  are  blessed 
already. 

Narayana. — It  is  said  that  the  Lord  grants  man  his  vision 
if  he  calls  on  him  sincerely  even  for  two  or  three  days.  I  have 
been  calling  on  him  for  so  many  days.  Why  do  I  not  see  him  ? 

Mother. — Yes,  you  will  see  him.  The  words  of  Siva  and 
of  the  Master  cannot  be  in  vain.  The  Master  said  to  Surendra  : 
'* 'Those  who  have  money,  give  it  away.  Those  who  have  not, 
take  his  name."  If  you  cannot  do  even  this,  then  surrender 
yourself  to  him.  It  is  enough  if  you  only  remember  that  you 
have  some  one — (God) — who  is  your  father  or  mother,  to  look 
after  you. 

Narayana. — I  fully  believe  it  since  you  say  so. 

The  devotees  saluted  the  Mother  again.  Narayana  laid  his 
head  on  her  feet  and  Mother  blessed  him  by  laying  her  hand 
on  his  head. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  FUTURE  OF  INDIAN  WOMEN 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

The  mother's   heart,  the  help's  will, 
The  sweetness   of  the  southern  breeze, 
The  sacred  charm  and  strength  that  dwell 
On  Aryan  altars,  flaming",  free, — 
All  these  be  yours,  and  many  more, 
No  ancient  soul  could  dream  before.. 

Swami   Vivekananda 

Is  it  true  that  feminine  psychology  and  abilities  are 
essentially  different  from  masculine?  ^There  are  those  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West  who  believe  them  to  be  so  and  insist 
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therefore  also  on  a  difference  of  duties.     Hindu  thought  seems 
to  partially   concur   with   this   view.     Western   feminism  how- 
ever has  sought  to  annul  this  view-point  by  a  practical  demons- 
tration of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  all  fields  of  life  ;  and  it 
must    be    admitted    that    its    efforts    have    been    considerably 
successful.     Equality  however  is  not  yet  proved.     The  Western 
opinion  is  yet  divided  on  the  point.     And  the  crucial  question 
has  been  asked  :      "Has  woman  profited  by  what  equality  she 
has  achieved?     Is  she  happier  than  before?"     An  Italian  lady 
writing  in  Ctirrent  History   (JSfew  York)   says  :      "Yes,   woman 
has   to-day    the   vote,    glory,    power,    independence,    often   has 
wealth,  freedom  to  do  what  she  pleases  ;  but  she  does  not  have 
love  and  affection,  none  to  think  of  her  and  of  whom  she  can 
think  ;   she  is   alone,    alone   and   desolate  .   .  .  ."     The   writer 
believes  that  the  essential  quest  of  a  woman's  life  is  to  love 
and  be  loved,  and  love  is  based  on  altruism  and  unselfishness 
and  "is  related  to  sentiment,  not  to  intellect."     She  therefore 
thinks   that    feminism    which    is    pre-eminently    intellectual   in 
outlook  cannot  bring   happiness   and   contentment   to   woman. 
The  writer's   opinion   is   certainly  worthy   of  respect,    because 
she  holds  an  honourable  position  as  an  author  and  one  of  her 
books,     The    Soul    of     Woman,    recently     excited    sensational 
interest  in  Europe. 

Yet,  feminism  has  accomplished  much  that  is  useful. 
The  old  limitations  that  so  tightly  gripped  the  soul  of  woman- 
have  been  relaxed  ;  and  women  are  happier  and  more  capable 
than  before  through  this  movement.  It  is  ridiculous  to  believe 
that  Western  women  would  ever  like  to  go  back  to  their  old' 
domestic  and  social  position. 

In  India  also  the  necessity  of  a  similar  readjustment  is 
being  keenly  felt.  But  our  problem  is  fortunately  easier  and! 
clearer  than  tfye  Western.  A  superficial  view  of  our  womankind 
may  belie  this  happy  estimation.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact. 
It  is  true  that  our  women  have  lived  during  the  last 
several  centuries  within  purely  domestic  grooves,  though 
exceptions  showing  wonderful  intellectual  and  practical 
capacities  have  not  been  rare.  But  with  characteristic  high 
idealism  Incjia  has  Always  granted  her*absolute  freedom  in  the 
4pr&ain  of  religion.  There  women  stan4  on  the  same  level 
A  wpjnau,  joan,  iy$e  &njr  mgn,  r^noppes  the  worl$ 
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» 
and  take  to  the  life  of  renunciation  and  enjoy  the  freedom  that 

it  implies.  This  fact  is  extremely  significant.  For  it  is  the 
recognition  that  men  and  women  are  ultimately  only  spiritual 
beings  and  that  their  fulfilment  lies  in  the  realisation  of  their 
spiritual  nature.  That  means  that  the  differences  of  sex, 
psychology  or  capacity  are  relative  and  inessential,  that  to  love 
and  to  be  loved,  as  the  aforesaid  writer  maintains,  is  not  the 
ultimate  aim  of  a  woman's  life,  but  to  regain  her  spiritual  being, 
and  that  the  apparent  differences  of  life  and  outlook  between 
men  and  women  (which  are  natural  and  cannot  be  ignored) 
should  be  utilised  by  making  them  the  pathways  to  spiritual 
self-realisation.  It  is  this  fact,  proved  by  the  experience  of 
millenniums  of  Hindu  history  that  makes  our  task  of  social  and 
domestic  readjustment  regarding  women  easier  and  clearer.  We 
may  boldly  go  forward  and  welcome  any  reform  and  innovation 
provided  the  new  steps  are  towards  the  recognised  spiritual  ideal 
of  India. 

But  ideas  in  order  to  actualise  thmselves  have  always  to 
fight  their  way  on.  Dust  and  clamour  fill  the  sky  and  mistrust 
and  confusion  the  mind  of  men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  women's 
movements  in  India  have  not  a  smooth  passage.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  of  other  provinces,  but  Bengal  is  dis- 
cussing the  social  and  domestic  values  with  some  heat.  The 
Bengali  periodical  literature  is  full  of  the  conflict  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  Women  themselves  are  discussing  their  present 
position  and  claiming  new  rights.  But  the  public  mind  does  not 
seem  to  have  truly  envisaged  the  coming  changes.  There  is 
too  much  distrust  of  the  new  conditions  in  the  minds  of  our 
men  and  much  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  future  complications  and  impediments  to 
progress  that  we  should  know  the  trend  of  things  and  wait  with 
friendly  minds  to  welcome  the  future.  It  may  be  helpful 
therefore  if  we  dwell  on  the  general  outline  of  the  problem  and 
try  to  find  an  angle  of  vision  from  which  the  changing  features 
of  our  domestic  and  social  life  may  be  seen  to  harmonise  with 
our  eternal  ideals. 

To  our  mind,  air* the  different  problems  of  Indian  women 
are  reducible  to  two  fundamental  problems:  (i)  What  should 
be  her  attitude  towards  physical  and  intellectual  life?  That  is 
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to  say,  should  these  be  circumscribed  within  the  domestic  limits 
as  at  present  or  should  she  come  out  of  this  limited  sphere  and 
take  her  place  alongside  of  man  in  all  departments  of  life, 
social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  ?  (2)  What  will  be  her 
attitude  towards  marriage?  Must  all  women  marry?  And 
those  who  would  marry,  what  would  be  the  significance  of  {'heir 
marriage  vow  ?  Does  it  require  changes  from  its  present  one- 
sidedness  and  inexorability  ?  What  is  the  ultimate  value  of 
Sati-dharmal  Is  the  wife's  to  be  an  unquestioning  service  and 
allegiance  to  the  husband,  without  the  expectation  of  any 
return?  Or  would  it  be  mere  co-partnership,  involving  mutual 
rights  and  duties,  such  as  married  life  in  the  West  is  tending 
to  be  ?  These  are  the  two  fundamental  questions.  All  other 
problems  are  but  details. 

Reformers  often  forget  that  the  success  of  their  altruistic 
ventures  does  not  depend  always  on  their  enthusiasm,  however 
pure  their  motive  and  correct  their  proposition  may  be.  Human 
life  is  too  intractable  a  material  to  yield  easily  to  extraneous 
cajoling.  Like  other  facts  of  nature,  human  life  and  character 
also  have  their  laws  of  being  and  movement.  Just  as  we  have 
to  recognise  and  bow  to  its  inexorable  laws  in  our  treatment 
with  the  inanimate  nature,  even  so  in  our  dealings  with  human 
beings  we  have  to  take  into  account  his  raw  nature  and  its 
ways.  Of  course  man  differs  from  other  creatures  in  not 
yielding  passively  to  nature  but  seeking  to  transmute  it  into 
an  ideal  form.  This  new  element,  idealism,  is  the  peculiar 
distinct  of  man.  All  the  same,  the  realities  of  life,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ideal  element,  are  too  powerful  to  be 
safely  ignored.  By  realities  and  nature  we  mean  those  original  * 
tendencies  and  desires  which  pertain  directly  to  our  physical 
and  biological  existence  and  which  we  mould  and  control  in 
order  to  realise  an  ideal  life.  But  sudden  bends  are  not  possible 
in  nature.  Too>  much  restraint  proves  dangerous  m  the  long 
run.  Man  loses  the  buoyancy  of  life  and  becomes  dull  and 
dead.  This  is  the  danger  of  excessive  idealism.  Man  either 
succumbs  to  death  or  flares  up  in  sudden  revolt.  A  reformer 
therefore  has  to  take  into  careful  consideration  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  must  not  coerce  them  into  his  ideal  form. 
Time  is  an  important  factor  in  reform  and  progress. 
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»  Besides,  the  basic  facts  of  life  are  not  an  tmchangi^g 
quantity.  The  raw  materials  that  constitute  human  nature  are 
being-  constantly  replenished  with  the  passing  and  changing 
of  times.  New  ideas,  aspirations  and  powers  are  coming  un- 
consciously into  our  life  from  some  unknown  deeps.  They 
originate  from  a  source  of  which  our  conscious  life-activity  is 
but  the  surface  and  an  efflorescence.  Man  has  no  hold  on  this 
primal  origin.  When  the  changes  come  we  can  only  accept 
them  as  inevitable.  Therefore  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the 
ultra-conservative  is  also  as  futile  as  the  overzealous  activity 
of  the  reformers.  Both  are  perhaps  as  foolish  as  if  two  parties 
were  to  argue  whether  they  should  or  should  not  have  winter 
after  autumn.  Just  as  the  changes  of  the  year's  seasons  do  not 
depend  on  anybody's  likes  or  dislikes,  in  the  same  way  the 
changes  of  human  society  are  independent  of  the  zeal  of  the 
reformers  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  orthodox.  Wisdom  lies  in 
recognising  the  inevitable  and  calmly  welcoming  it.  Therefore 
we  must  prepare  for  the  changes  that  are  coming  surely  and 
steadily  on  in  the  outlook  of  our  women.  It  is  no  use  crying 
them  down. 

Are  there  signs  of  any  such  inevitable  changes  coming  over 

our  womankind  ?     It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  answer  in 

the    affirmative.     The   signs    are   quite   apparent.     Our    women 

will  no  longer  remain  shut  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 

the  purely  domestic  life.     The  wider  life  is  calling  them,  and 

for  good  or  for  evil,  they  must  respond  to  it.     For  one  thing, 

reason   is   against   the   old   system.     Woman   is  also   a   human 

being.     She  also  is,  like  man,  endowed  with  intellectual  powers 

and    practical    capacities.     It    is    natural    therefore    that    these 

faculties  should  require  use  and  exercise,  and  the  domestic  life 

does  not  offer  sufficient  scope  for  them.     Reason  dictates  that 

freedom  is  the  birthright  of  every  being.     Woman  cannot  be 

defrauded  of  it  even  for  a  pious  end.     Secondly,  the  present 

economic    condition    of   our    people    is   making   it   increasingly 

necessary  that  even  our  women  should  become  earning  members 

of  the  family.     This  new  economic  factor  cannot  but  induce 

vital  changes  in  the. life  of  wojnen.     Thirdly,,  so  long  as  the 

,  ;way$  of ,  Western ,  social  Ufe  were  unknown,  the  galling  sense 

of  limit^Jtjlon^clid,  not, irritate  pur  womankind.     Contrast  makes 

us    happy,;  or, ;  Chappy.     And   a  .comparison   of   ^Vestern   and 
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Eastern  women  was  inevitable.  Our  women,  cannot 
dismiss  the  Western  view-point  and  the  value  of  the  solid 
improvements  that  Western  feminism  has  brought  about.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  need  to  be  improved  a  great  deal 
and  secure  the  many  physical  and  intellectual  advantages  that 
Western  women  enjoy.  It  is  clear  therefore  what  should  be 
the  answer  to  our  first  question.  There  must  be  an  increasing 
participation  by  our  women  in  the  social,  intellectual,  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  country.  It  is  best  we  be  prepared 
for  this.  It  is  not  that  we  are  to  force  these  changes  on  them. 
On  the  other  hand  let  us  hope  that  the  new  developments  would 
be  indirect,  silent  and  organic,  for  sudden  changes  always  miss 
their  purpose  and  create  unnecessary  heat.  But  when  the 
changes  do  come,  may  we  readily  accede  to  and  facilitate  them. 

What  is  wanted  in  this  connection  is  that  we  should  change 
our  idea  of  female  education.     The  highest  function  of  education 
is  the  purification  of  motives  and  emotions.     To  feel  truly  and 
correctly  is  the  highest  product  of  culture.     The  culture  of  emo- 
tions and  their  control  and  refinement  is  therefore  the  primary 
object  of  education.     One  that  feels  truly  also  acts  truly  and  all 
knowledge  must  justify  itself  ultimately  in  correct  action.     We 
know  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  the  direct  spring  of  action.     It 
is  feeling.     But  feeling  is  only  half  of  man,  however  essential. 
The  practical  life  which  being-  atrophied  brings  about  ultimately 
also  emotional  downfall,  requires  that  we  should  also  learn  to 
use  our  mind  and  limbs  effectively.     The  mind  must  be  cultured 
and   so   also   the    senses.     The    education    of    our    women    has 
hitherto  lain  mainly  in  emotional  training.     Emotional  educa- 
tion by  its  very  nature  can  but  be  indirect.     Through  unselfish 
and  patient  service,   sweet  lovingness,   and   especially  through 
following  the  glorious  traditions  of  our  exalted  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  this  education  has  continued  even  up  to  this  day 
with  unabated  vigour.     This  has  up  till  now  saved  our  woman- 
kind and  ourselves.     The  nation's  entire  energy  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  our  women's  noble  tradi- 
tions unimpaired  through  ages.     And  surely  India  can  be  proud 
of  having  produced  some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  womanhood. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  yet  a«£>artial  education.     It 
generally  lacked  the  intellectual  and  practical  aspects*    These 
must  now  be  added.    The  changing  times  require  it. 
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Here  the  question  may  be  naturally  asked  :  "Will  not  the 
intellectual  and  practical  tendency  of  life  take  away  from  the 
^emotional  richness  and  refinement  of  our  women?  Will  not 
•this  be  more  a  loss  than  a  gain?1*  The  answer  that  promptly 
rises^  to  our  lips  is:  "Whether  it  be  a  gain  or  loss,  it  must 
come  about.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth.  We  can  but  bow  to  it." 
But  of  course  we  need  not  be  so  pessimistic.  The  apprehen- 
sion is  groundless.  It  may  be  that  the  future  women  will  be 
.rich  in  different  emotions  than  at  present.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  our  women  is  their  ideal  wifehood.  The  ideal 
of  Sati-dharma  is  the  very  core  of  their  being.  To  them  their 
.husbands  are  God  himself,  and  all  the  adoration  of  their  rich 
heart  they  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  God.  It  may  be  that  the 
-.changes  that  are  coming  on  may  take  away  somewhat  from  the 
-charms  of  this  ideal.  Husbands  will  probably  miss  this 
worshipful  attitude  of  their  wives.  But  would  that  be  necessarily 
a  loss? 

What  is  Sati-dharma?     It  is  one  aspect  of  the  Hindu  ideal 
-of    the    spititualisation    and    deification    of    every    being.      The 
ultimate   object   of  Sati-dharma   is   purely   spiritual.     The   wife 
.seeks  constantly  to  look  upon  and  realise  her  husband  as  the 
Divine   himself.     Her   daily  ministrations   to  her   husband  and 
his  family  are  sacramental  to  her.     Her  life  is  a  continued  act 
of   worship.     That   is   why   when   the   husband   dies,    she   does 
not  set  up  his  picture  on  the  altar  of  worship.     The  worship 
-of   the   eternal   God  which  while  the  husband  was  living  was 
being  done  through  him,   becomes  now  direct  and  immediate.- 
She    gives    herself    to    purely    spiritual    life,    to   contemplation, 
.meditation  and  worship  of  her  chosen  Divine  Ideal.     She  does 
:not  feel  any  break  between  the  life  of  the  wife  and  of  the  widow. 
Sati-dharma   is     thus  only   one  of   the   ways  of    spiritual   self- 
realisation.     It  is  only  a  means  to  a  higher  end  and  need  not 
therefore  be  binding  on  all.     Other  women  may  justly  take  to 
'Other  means  of  Self-realisation.     Besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  awakening  of  the  intellectual  life  and  the  realism  of 
practical  life  will  not  be  without  their  bearing  on  the  emotional 
ideal  of  Sati-dharma.  ^Sati-dharma  is  an  essentially   emotional 
practice,  a  training  of  the  heart.     The  Sati  does  not  question 
the  worth  of  her  husband.     He  may  be  to  other  eyes  a  worth- 
less man.     But  the  Sati  overcomes  the  apparent  by  seeing  the 
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keeper  truth,  the  Self,  the  God  that  is  in  him,  who  is  ever  purev 
infinite;  eternal  and  almighty.  Before  this  dazzling  vision,  the 
consciousness*1  of  his  apparent  limitations  dies  away.  It  may 
be 'that  this  vision  is  not  real  to  all  Hindu  wives.  But  the 
attempt  to  realise'  it  is  always  there.  The  nature  of  the  intellect 
however  is  to  militate  against  the  ways  of  the  heart.  It  raises 
questions.  It  drags  the  heart's  inmost  longings  into  the  wider 
relationships  of  outer  things.  It  seeks  to  systematise  the  inner 
and  outer  worlds  into  a  united  whole.  The  heart  wants  to 
"forget  the  external  in  the  absorption  o<f  a  single  love-emotion. 
When  our  women  will  become  intellectual,  this  conflict  must 
tell  on  the  emotionalism  of  Sati-dharma  and  impair  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  Husbands  will  no  longer  be  Gods.  Their  drawbacks 
will  come  in  for  keener  remarks  and  more  drastic  treatment. 
They  will  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  intellectual  ideals  of  their 
wives.  The  same  results  will  also  follow  from  cultivating 
practical  aptitudes. 

But  let  us  confess  here  that  our  forecast  may  not  after  all 
be  correct.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  in  spite  of  all  intellec- 
tualism  and  practicality,  women  will  remain  as  intensely 
emotional  and  adoring  as  ever.  The  present  tendencies  of 
Western  feminism  indicate  that.  It  is  an  apt  remark  which 
says  that  a  woman  always  wants  a  home  and  a  family,  a  field 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  her  heart.  Ellen  Key  notes  two  ideals, 
two  directions  of  the  woman  movement,,  the  second  of  which 
she  approves:  "The  older  programme  reads,  'Full  equality 
with  man/  In  the  'state  of  the  future'  both  sexes  shall  have 
the  same  dirty  of  work  and  the  same  protection  of  work,  while 
the  children  are  reared  in  state  institutions.  The  movement 
in  the  other  direction  purposes  to  win  back  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  the  mother  to  the  children,  and,  thereby,  the  home 
to  all/' 

From  what  has  'been  said  of  Sati-dharma  it  must  not  be 
-concluded  that  in  its  purely  emotional  form  it  has  no  tnoraf 
effect  on  husbands.  Nothing  so  tells  on  man  as  the  adoration 
of  a  sincere  loving  soul,  One  almost  becomes  what  one's- 
beloved  thinks  and  wishes  oneself  to  tee.  This  is  the  alchemy 
'  of  love.  '  Hindu  liu'sbaiids  bear  inrmin&rable  testimony  to  the* 
^feacy  of  Sati-dhaima.  'We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks 
:in  v!ieW/orcertaiii^erv3eifte(i1^kws  we  have  seen  publicly 
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,  sometimes  by  women  ,  theraselves.    They  seem  to  look 
.  Sati-dharma  as,  a  sort,  of  slavery,  imposed  on  wotnen  by 
Hindu  otfhodp*?;.    The  abuses  of  an  ideal  must  not,  be  made. 
the  standard  by,  which  to  judge  it,     It  is  true  there  are  wife- 
beating   husbands^  and   that    wives   often   bear  patiently    the 
torments.of  their  husband,  in.  steadfast  faith,  tp  their  ideal.    But 
taken  all  together,  this  ideal  has  not  been  productive  of  less 
.good   than    any    other  ,  conjugal   idea},  of    the    world.     If   the 
ultimate  effect  is  beneficial,  what  is  the  harm  of  being  a  little 
patient?    The  wife  may,  with,  all  honour,  to  herself,  stoop  to 
conquer.     Surely  one  party  must  bear,  if  .conjugal  life  is  ,  ty 
be  happy   and"  successful.      We  cannot,    again,   toe*,  strotigly 
deprecate  the,,  mentality  that  decries  Sati-dharma  in  order  to 
have  it,  replaced  by  a!  debasing  and  debilitating  frivolous  li^e. 
\\fc  have  no  right  to  destroy  unless,  we  also  bui!4  at  least  to 
the  same  measure.  India's  one  safeguard  -is  that  its  faith.  in.  the 
ultimate  end  of  existence  is  tmalienaWe,  bom,  as  it  is  of  direct 
knowledge  and  experience.     All  social  changes  therefore  pertain 
only  to   means.      These  changes  are  easily,    judged  by   their 
capacity  to  lead  to  the  realisation  of  thet  eternal  spiritual  goal. 
Are  the  critics  of  Sati-dharma  finding  other  effective  ways  of 
spiritual  self-realisation  for  our  women  ?    Then  they  are  on  the 
right  path.     Or  do  .they  seek  to  escape  the  rigours  of  this  noble 
ideal  in  order  to  waste  themselves  away  in  temporal  passions? 
Then  they  ar,e  condemned.     For  Indian  women  as  well  as  men, 
there  cannot  be  any  ro§e-strewn  path.     Whatever  path  is  chosen, 
o!4  or  new,  the  journey  must  always  be  uphill.     The  ideal  must 
never   be  lowered.    Only  new  paths  to  the  summit  may;  be 
discovered. 

TheT  answer  to,  the  second  .  question  is  therefore  apparent. 
There  will  b^  changes  in  the  marriage  ideal.  Sati-dharma  will 
remain.  But  the  married  life  may  also  be  conceived  as  only 
faithful.  companionship,  the  spiritual  idealism  of  the  wife  haying 
shifted  its  centre  of  gravity  to  other  spheres  of  life.  Conse- 
quently also  there  will  be  many  who  will  find  in  the  celibate 
life  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  their  life's  ideal. 
For  this  is  an  excellent  path  to  Self-realisation,  giving  as  it 
does  greater  opportunities  for  concentration  of  powers. 

We    h^ve,  wf$eSfefl.   tjiis   outline   of 
<e*d<Jf|ices,  Q£  >  tJj  -          ninc  not 
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thing  to  be  afraid  of  in  them.  Of  course  these  will  mean  .a 
profound  change  in  the  outlook  of  our  women.  But  the  change 
will  certainly  be  for  the  better.  We  have  mentioned  before 
that  the  great  changes  in  society  come  from  the  depths  of  the 
world's  soul.  They  are  not  under  any  man's  control.  But 
man's  duty,  though  from  one  view-point  is  only  silent  jub- 
mission  to  them,  is  also  from  another  view-point  a  strenuous 
struggle  for  readjustment.  Human  progress  is  a  continuous 
struggle  between  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Man  constantly 
struggles  to  bring  the  real  under  the  control  of  his  ideal.  The 
motive  power  of  the  struggle  is  not  wholly  derived  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  ideal,  but  also  from  an  innate  desire  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  social  and  cultural  traditions. 
Society  is  lost  when  traditions  die  away.  It  is  through  the 
channel  of  living  traditions  undergoing  needed  modifications 
with  the  change  of  circumstances  that  humanity  seems  to  draw 
the  sap  of  life  from  the  inner  depths  of  reality. 

The  present  opposition  to  and  distrust  of  the  oncoming 
changes  in  the  status  of  women  are  really  due  to  a  failure  to- 
find  out  the  link  between  the  old  and  the  coming  new.  The 
Hindu  is  apparently  afraid  of  novelties,  But  the  moment  they 
are  shown  to  be  a  corollary  of  his  ancient  principles,  he  welcomes 
them  gladly  and  confidently,  however  radical  in  character  they 
may  be.  The  student  of  Hindu  sociology  may  have  noted 
what  important  part  some  Sanskrit  verses  play  in  Hindu  reform, 
movements.  Iswar  Ch.  Vidyasagar  sought  for  scriptural  sanc- 
tion before  he  launched  forth  his  widow-remarriage  campaign. 
All  Hindu  prophets  and  reformers  have  based  their  new  gospel 
on  the  old  scriptures.  The  idea  was  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  traditions,  And  we  believe  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  new  ideals  of  our  women  are  but  implications  of  our 
ancient  principles,  We  hold  that  the  present  women  move- 
ments are  only  a  return  from  the  Pauranika  ideals  of  life  to  the 
Vedic  ideals. 

Our  social  and  spiritual  life  have  hitherto  been  in  the  tight, 
grip  of  the  Pauranika  ideals.  In  every  department  of  life,  not 
merely  in  relation  to  women,  we  are  trying  to  revert  to  the 
Vedic  ideals.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Pauranika  ideate 
are  wrong  and  that  our  life,  national  and  individtml,  for  the 
last  several  centuries  have  been  a  waste  and  a  blunder.  What 
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we*  mean  is  that  we  were  sidetracked  by  them  from  the  main 
line  of  progress.  But  it  has  not  been  necessarily  a  loss.  We 
have  been  as  a  consequence  much  enriched  by  spiritual 
experience  and  accession  of  various  cultural  and  racial  elements 
to  the  Mother  Church.  It  was  also  necessary  and  inevitable. 
Whea.  the  extreme  liberalism  of  Buddha's  teachings  opened  the 
gate  wide  for  all  and  sundry  to  come  into  the  fold  of  Hinduism, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  newly  admitted  creeds,  mostly  crude, 
should  be  given  free  scope  to  grow  and  assimilate  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Hindu  religion  and  culture.  This  necessitated 
the  emphasising  of  personal  ideals  in  religion.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  Puranas.  The  Vedic  ideal  emphasises  the 
impersonal  and  basic  truths  of  spiritual  life.  The  Pauranika 
ideal  introduces  variations.  The  one  is  direct  in  the  process 
it  proposes  for  Self-realisation.  The  other  proposes  many 
indirect  and  perhaps  easier  processes.  The  Vedas  enunciate 
the  true  nature  of  the  Self  and  asks  one  to  realise  it  directly, 
by  shedding  all  false  knowledge  and  desires.  The  PuranaS 
concede  that  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  common  mind  to 
respond  to  this  strong  call,  nor  are  all  temperaments  suited  to 
the  high  impersonal  ideal.  It  therefore  proposes  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  the  common  mind  for  the  sweets  of  life,  and 
by  asking  it  to  spiritualise  them,  gradually  raises  it  along  a 
wider  curve  to  the  transcendental  ideal.  This  call  for  the 
spiritualisation  of  the  common  experiences  and  desires  of  life 
is  peculiar  to  the  Puranas.  Of  course  the  Vedic  statement 
that  all  is  Brahman  warrants  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  sucb 
spiritualisation.  Sati-dharma  is  one  of  the  various  ways  of 
spiritualisation.  The  husband  is  sought  hereby  to  be  spiri- 
tualised. The  indirect  processes  of  the  Puranas  have  thus 
brought  the  practice  of  spirituality,  and  not  merely  rituals, 
nearer  to  the  masses.  But  the  one  great  drawback  of  the 
Pauranika  religion  is  that  it  has  almost  made  us  forget  that 
this  indirectness  in  spiritual  practice  is  not  necessary  for  those 
who  can  take  directly  to  the  Truth,  and  that  the  personal  ideals 
and  whatever  pertain  to  them  are  not  absolute  but  are  justified 
to  the  extent  they  congee  to  the  realisation  of  the  impersonal 
Vedic  ideal.  We  have  been  led  to  confuse  the  means  for  the 
end.  And  hence  all  these  narrownesses  and  weaknesses  in 
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our1  social  and  religious  life  and  the  lack  of  that  breadth  arid 
$?]ower  of  visi6n  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  call  has  now  come  and 'the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  worli  need  that  we  go  back  to  the  impersonal  strength- 
giving    ideas    and    ideals    of    the    Vedas.     The    intermediate 
experiences  and  acquisitions  of  the  Pauranika  age  have  enriched 
us  greatly  and  disclosed  deeper  meaning  in  the  Veclic  teachings, 
lit  the  Vedic  ideal  alone  we  shall  find  the  requisite  strength 
for  arid  the  rationale  of  our  present  and  future  development, 
our  women  also  shall  again  go  to  the  Vedic  ideal.     The 
ideal   declares  that  everyone,   man  or   woman,    is  pure 
beyond  all    qualifications  of   body  and  mind,     sexless, 
impersonal.     The  soul  of   woman    has   felt   the   inspiration   of 
this  impersonal  ideal.     Women  too  must  realise  themselves  as 
spirit.     They  also  must  learn  to  feel  themselves  as  pure  self, 
dHtrarriinelled- by  the   consciousness   of  sex,    and  act   and  live 
iit f  the   glory   and   dignity   of    the   Self.     The   Pauranika   Sati- 
dterma  is  only  one  of  the  processes  of  realising  that  Self.     But 
it!  does  not  matter  which  ways  we  take  to,  provided  we  get  rid 
of  the  delusion  that  makes  us  think  ourselves   as  body  and 
ittind.     The  Vedas  declare  that  the  constant  remembrance  and 
thinking  of  oneself  as  pure  spirit  makes  one  overcome  delusion 
and  know'  the  Truth.    -So,  not  only  shall  women  have,  on  the 
authority  of  the    Vedas,   the  free    choice  of  means  for    Self* 
realisation,   but  shall   also  feel  every  moment  the  dignity  of 
spiritual  selfhood  that  confers  unwonted  purity,   strength  and 
sweetness  on  the  human  mind.     No  man  or  woman  whatever 
the  life  he  or  she  chooses,  be  it  domestic  or  public,  can,  being 
inspired  by  this  ideal,  ever  feel  or  act  in  any  undignified  way. 
I/ife  will  be  for  women  as  for  men  fuller  and  nobler,     I/et  us 
therefore  confidently  and  fearlessly  acclaim  the  future,  crowned 
as  it  is  with  the  light  of  tne  Vedic  ideals. 
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Ptotn  very  early  days  of  hisloiy,  Jlumaft  mi£d  has  been 
trjrinrg  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  these  three  fundamental 
&rin4pJes,-"7-^dj  soul  and  matter^  I#  fact  mai^s  very  progress 
depended  upon  the  discovery  of  their  truths  from  behind  tHe 
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that  hides  the  face  of  Reality.  Investigation  has  been 
carried  on  along  different  lines,  and  the  results  achieved  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  mankind.  Religion  was  and  is  busy 
knowing  the  true  nature  of  God.  Philosophy  with  its  branches 
of  psychology  and  ontology  has  been  trying  to  know  the  true 
nature  of  the  soul.  And  science  is  still  busily  investigating 
into*  the  constitution  of  matter. 

The  relations  between  these  lines  of  investigation  are 
sometimes  misunderstood.  We  often  think  that  the  truths  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  i.e.,  those  relating  to  God  and  soul 
have  no  relation  to  the  truths  that  science  tries  to  find  out. 
But  this  estimation  is  not  true.  The  present  is  an  age  of 
synthesis.  Modern  science  and  the  different  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  probing  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  life, 
are  slowly  discovering  a  common  unity  amidst  their  apparent 
varieties.  It  has  thus  become  easy  for  us  to  synthesise  the 
truths  of  religion,  the  truths  of  philosophy  and  the  truths  of 
science. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  think  that  religion  or  God  is  a  mere 
matter  of  faith  and  cannot  be  proved  on  rational  grounds.  The 
popular  mind  assumes  the  existence  of  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  religion  and  science.  But  the  advanced  knowledge 
of  man  does  not  think  so  any  more.  Every  knowledge  is  nou 
being  subjected  to  the  strict  scrutiny  of  reason.  Mere  faith 
often  biases  inference  and  colours  judgment.  We  shall  here 
try  to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of  God,  soul  and  matter 
from  a  purely  rational  view-point. 

MATTER 

We  shall  first  take  up  matter.  It  is  best  and  easiest  to 
start  with  the  gross,  and  of  the  three  aforesaid  principles, 
matter  is  assuredly  the  grossest,  being  concrete  and  tangible. 
Let  us  take  the  instance  of  a  table.  We  perceive  the  table  so 
clearly  and  find  it  so  gross  and  concrete  and  so  very  real  that 
were  we  to  declare  that  it  does  not  exist  and  is  a  fiction  of  our 
brain,  all  would  laugh  at  us  and  think  us  as  fit  objects  for  a 
lunatic  asylum.  But  such  in  fact  it  is.  For  what  is  a  table 
really  ?  According  to  modern  science  it  is  only  a  vision  imposed 
upon  a  group  of  carbon  compound  molecules.  These  molecules 
are  revolving  round  each  other  like  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system.  The  molecules  are  made  up  of  tiny  atoms  of  certain 
elements  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  and  these 
atoms  themselves  are  made  up  of  very  fine  particles  of  energy 
called  electrons  and  ^protons.  A  proton  is  the  centre  round 
which  a  number  of  electrons  revolve  in  order  to  constitute  an 
atom.  Some  scientists  go  further  and  say  that  electrons  are 
so  many  vortices  of  one  imponderable  substance  called  ether. 

' '  '  "  '        ' 
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Such  is  the  analysis  of  matter  according  to  modern  science  arid 
so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  no  doubt  good  and  correct.  But  when 
we  seek  to  rationalise  these  scientific  conclusions,  we  are  faced 
with  great  difficulties  ;  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities.  A  time  was  when  matter  and  energy 
were  considered  different  entities,  and  matter  itself  was  thought 
to  be  composed  of  mutually  independent  elements.  These*  old 
theories  are  now  no  longer  respected.  It  is  now  accepted  that 
matter  and  energy  are  essentially  one.  What  we  call  matter, 
or  atoms  or  molecules,  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
energy.  And  matter  is  fundamentally  one.  But  even  this 
advanced  view  does  not  help  us  out  of  philosophical  difficulties. 
Ivet  us  take  for  instance  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  that 
matter  is  made  up  of  fine  atoms  or  electrons  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  matter,  that  matter  is  constituted  of 
corpuscles  which  are  elemental  in  their  nature.  These 
corpuscles  cannot  be  broken  into  finer  particles  ;  they  are  the 
smallest  indivisible  particles.  If  we  break  a  table  and  reduce 
it  to  the  subtlest  particles  conceivable,  then  those  subtle 
particles  would  be  the  finest  state  of  matter.  Those  corpuscles, 
or  atoms  or  electrons  or  whatever  we  may  call  them,  are 
therefore  devoid  of  magnitude  or  length,  breadth  and  thickness, 
for,  any  substance  having  magnitude  ought  to  be  divisible.  To 
say  that  they  are  irreducible  is  to  maintain  that  they  have  no 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  that  they  have  no  magnitude. 
That  means  that  they  have  no  existence  in  space.  Anything 
that  exists  in  space  must  have  magnitude  and  must  be  reducible 
to  finer  forms.  To  hold  that  the  ultimate  state  of  matter  is 
Irreducible  is  to  make  it  at  once  transcendental  like  a 
geometrical  point  which  has  existence  but  no  magnitude, — 
which  is  unthinkable.  This  is  the  first  difficulty  of  the  scientific 
theory  of  matter.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  a  combination  of 
such  matter  particles  cannot  by  any  means  produce  dimensions, 
the  phenomena  of  length,  breadth  and  thickness.  If  matter  in 
the  ultimate  state,  i.e.,  as  corpuscles,  is  devoid  of  dimensions, 
then  a  group  of  corpuscles  cannot  produce  dimensions.  Zero 
multiplied  infinitely  is  zero  still.  The  phenomenon  of  dimen- 
sion or  space  is  inexplicable  according  to  this  theory  of  matter. 

If  we  take  the  other,  the  homogeneous  theory,  that  the 
ultimate  state  of  matter  is  homogeneous,  i.e.,  without  any 
corpuscle  and  immobile  like  ether,  then  it  becomes  impossible 
to  explain  motion  in  matter,  and  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light, 
electricity  or  magnetism  remain  unexplained.  Suppose  that  the 
capacity  of  a  room  is  320  cubic  feet.  If  we  pack  that  room 
with  So  boxes  4  cubic  feet  each,  the  wncie  space  will  be  filled, 
there  would  not  remain  any  space  between  the  boxes  and  they 
would  not  move  ever  so  slightly.  For  the  boxes  to  move  even 
by  an  inch,  there  must  be  some  gap  between  them,  Similarly, 
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in  tlie  case  of  the  homogeneous  condition  of  matter,  as  there  is 
no  inter-corpuscular  space,  no  motion  is  possible.  Hence  motion 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  homogeneous  theory  of  matter. 
So  from  every  standpoint  we  find  that  the  scientific  theory  of 
matter  leads  us  to  insurmountable  difficulties. 

And  these  are  not  all.  The  greatest  puzzle  is  how  matter 
such  as  science  defines  it,  produces  the  variegated  vision  of 
the  universe.  We  see  the  wonderful  effect  that  matter  is  pro- 
ducing upon  us.  We  perceive  the  table  so  tangibly,  yet  it  is 
not  real.  If  we  were  endowed  with  superhuman  vision  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  the  subtle  constituents  of  the  table,  or  if 
human  ingenuity  could  devise  a  microscope  powerful  enough 
to  reveal  the  molecular,  atomic  or  electronic  composition  of  the 
table,  then  we  would  have  found  that  the  table-vision  is  a 
chimera  and  that  only  a  number  of  molecules  are  revolving 
and  breaking  into  atoms  and  the  atoms  are  revolving  and 
breaking  into  electrons,  and  there  are  electrons  and  nothing 
else.  If  we  come  to  realise  this  state  of  electronic  existence, 
we  shall  find  that  the  universe  is  one  infinite  sea  of  electrons 
or  matter  and  its  infinite  varieties  are  nowhere.  Science  does 
not  explain  how  and  why  we  perceive  these  varieties,  if  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  only  shapeless  electrons.  For  an 
explanation  of  this  mystery,  we  shall  have  to  go  to  psychology. 
Psychology  will  tell  us  that  the  varieties  of  the  universe  are 
due  to  our  mind  and  defective  senses.  The  table  is  an  aberra- 
tion. Why  do  we  see  the  table?  First  because  our  eyes 
have  not  the  capacity  to  see  the  molecules,  atoms  or  electrons  ; 
and  secondly  because  our  mind  misinterprets  or  misreads  the 
reality.  It  is  well-known  that  the  human  eye  has  only  a 
limited  power  of  receiving  the  light  rays.  It  can  receive  only 
the  seven  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Below  the  red  rays,  i.e., 
the  heat  rays  it  cannot  see,  nor  above  the  violet  rays  or  actinic 
rays,  though  there  is  light  both  above  the  violet  rays  and 
below  the  red  rays.  All  the  senses  are  thus  limited  in  their 
capacity.  Our  senses  are  able  to  respond  only  to  certain  vibra- 
tions of  the  original  matter.  They  fail  us  beyond  that  limited 
range.  Our  senses  cannot  and  do  not  perceive  matter  as  it  in 
itself  is.  But  it  nevertheless  affects  them  and  the  mind,  and  we, 
according  to  our  tendency  and  capacity  of  response,  interpret 
it  as  our  external  world.  The  world  is  therefore  partly  external 
and  partly  internal.  It  is  both  subjective  and  objective.  And 
here  is  the  contribution  of  the  mind  to  the  constitution  of  the 
visible  universe. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vision  that  will  present 
itself  to  our  eyes  if^they  are  endowed  with  superhuman 
powers; — there  certainly  would  not  be  any  dimensions  or  the 
-opacity  and  solidity  of  our  present  vision  of  things.  These 
.apparent  attributes  of  objects  are  clearly  then  contributed  by 
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•our  mind.*  Not  merely  the  dimensions  of  things,  but  even 
their  position  in  space  and  time  is  affected  by  our  mind.  Our 
mind  interprets  even  time  and  space  according  to  its  varying 
moods.  When  we  are  very  cheerful,  a  day  seems  to  fly  away 
like  an  hour.  When  we  are  morose,  time  hangs  heavy  on 
our  hands  and  an  hour  appears  as  long  as  a  day.  As  this  is 
true  of  time,  so  is  it  of  space.  When,  for  instance,  we*  travel 
in  mountains,  even  distant  things  appear  as  quite  near.  The 
reason  is  that  the  mountain  air  is  so  clear  that  our  standard 
of  the  measurement  of  space  formed  in  the  plains  where  the 
atmosphere  is  thick  with  dust  and  dirt,  deludes  and  fails  us,. 
This  is  how  time  and  space  are  affected  by  our  miiicl.  We 
do  not  mean  that  time,  space  and  causation  are  wholly  sub- 
jective as  some  Western  philosophers  seem  to  maintain.  They 
have  some  objective  existence  also.  But  we  wholly  discredit 
the  idea  of  the  modern  realists  that  they  are  entirely  objective. 
They  are,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  subjective-objective* 
We  thus  find  that  psychology  and  logic  in  trying  to 
supplement  and  perfect  the  scientific  theory  of  matter,  have 
led  us  gradually  to  a  point  where  matter  blends  into  mind/ 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  Our  ancient  thinkers 
also  held  the  identical  view.  We  find  that  the  Sankhya  school 
looks  upon  the  mind  to  be  fundamentally  the  same  as  the 
external  gross  matter.  The  opinions  of  this  school  are  replete 
with  suggestions  that  help  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  conclusions  of  science  regarding  the  ultimate  nature 
of  matter.  If  we  take  mind  along  with  matter  and  look  upon 
them  as  essentially  one,  we  at  once  find  the  connecting  link 
that  relates  the  formless  original  matter  to  the  finished  forms 
of  the  variegated  world,  which  as  our  analysis  has  shown,  are 
contributed  by  the  mind.  We  have  seen  before  how  science 
reduces  matter  to  an  extra-material  form  when  it  holds  that 
atoms  have  no  magnitude  and  are  really  vortices  of  energy. 
From  there  the  mind  is  not  very  far  off.  Such  matter  stands 
on  the  border-land  of  the  mind.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  here  on  the  explanation  of  how  mind  becomes  what  we 
call  material  objects.  The  Sankhya  and  Vedanta  philosophies 
dwell  on  it  elaborately.  We  shall  content  ourselves  by  pointing 
out  certain  circumstantial  evidences  which  corroborate  the  idea 
that  matter  and  mind  are  fundamentally  one  and  are  essentially 
related. 

For  instances,  the  phenomena  of  thought-reading  and 
in  en tal^  telepathy  and  the  experience  of  occultists  who  can  stop 
the  swinging  pendulum  of  a  clock  by  merely  fixing  their  gaze 
on  it.  These  phenomena  are  common  in  India  and  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  superhuman  «and  supernatural.  But 

*>That  is  to  say,  not  as  the  individual  mind  but  as  a  part  of  the 
costmc  mind. 
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Indian  thinkers  hold  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural  about 
them,  they  are  perfectly  natural.  What  is  required  is  that  pur 
definition  of  matter  should  be  revised  and  made  more  inclusive. 
Fifty  years  ago  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony  would  have 
been  considered  supernatural,  but  to-day  they  appear  perfectly 
natural.  As  an  electric  wave  sent  by  the  wireless  apparatus 
from  cyie  corner  of  the  world  is  received  through  the  medium  of 
ether  in  another  corner,  so  in  the  case  of  mental  telepathy  and 
thought-reading,  one  brain  becomes  the  receiving  station  and 
another  the  transmitting  station  for  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  a  thought- wave.  A  thought- wave  is  as  much  material 
as  an  etheric  wave  or  electric  wave,  only  it  is  finer,  much  finer 
than  even  the  finest  conception  of  matter.  The  phenomenon 
of  stopping  a  pendulum  by  means  of  the  fixed  gaze  shows  that 
mind  can  work  upon  gross  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  is 
sending  o<ut  an  energy  that  can  work  upon  matter.  If  mind 
and  matter  were  not  kindred  substances,  the  one  could  not  act 
upon  the  other. 

As  regards  mental  healing,  cure  by  auto-suggestion  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  physical 
ailments  can  be  cured  by  bringing  mental  forces  to  bear  on  the 
body.  Therefore  there  must  be  an  intimate  relation  between 
mind  and  matter.  Unless  mind  were  one  with  matter,  it  could 
never  work  upon  matter. 

The  Indian  definition  is  that  anything  that  changes, 
has  motion  and  works  in  time,  space  and  causation, 
is  matter.  Mind  changes,  has  different  conditions  and  works 
through  time,  space  and  causation.  Modern  science  is  sure  to 
arrive  in  course  of  its  progress  at  a  stage  where  it  will  recognise 
that  matter  and  mind  are  one  and  that  thought  is  as  much 
an  energy  as  heat,  light  or  electricity, — of  course  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  so-called  materialists  who  look  upon  the  mind  as 
•an  epiphenomeiion  of  gross  matter,  but  in  the  sense  that  matter 
in  its  original  form  is  far  subtler  than  even  electrons  and  that 
in  its  primal  condition  it  branches  out  of  the  cosmic  mind. 

SOUL 

Let  us  next  try  to  understand  the  nature  of  soul  from 
psychological  and  ontological  view-points.  We  naively  feel 
.that  our  personality  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  physical 
body.  We  call  ourselves  Mr.  or  Mrs.  so  and  so,  according  to 
the  sex  of  our  physical  organism  and  we  identify  ourselves 
with  other  adjuncts  of  our  physical  existence.  But  a  little 
thought  is  enough  to  prove  that  this  assumption  is  wrong. 
Human  personality  doe^iot  consist  in  the  physical  body.  There 
is  something  subtler  and  higher  in  man— an  intelligent  principle. 
Even  modern  biology  has  come  to  recognise  this  fact .  Modern 
biologists,  even  when  they  do  not  believe  in  the  unity  of  soul 
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and  in  the  singular  nature  of  the  individual,  are  constrained  to 
grant   the   existence  of   a   superior   principle   in   man,   flowing, 
parallel  to  the  physical  energy.     They  call  it  the  biotic  energy. 
The  physical  energy  forms  the  outer  garments  as  it  were,  while 
the  biotic  energy  is  the  inner  essence.     The  most  modern  theory 
of  biology  regarding  individual  life  is  what  is  called  the  colony 
of  consciousness  theory,   that  every   cell  of   the  physical  body 
has  a  life  of  its  own  and  our  individuality  is  the  sum  total  of 
the    lives    of    the    constituting-    cells.     Biologists    adduce    the 
illustration    of    a    bundle    of    burning    candles.     If    we    take   a 
hundred  lighted  candles  and  bind  them  together,   the  separate 
flames  will  mingle  with  each  other  to  produce  a  large  flame. 
The  small  flames  will  lose  their  separate  existence  and  only  one 
single  light  will  be  noticed.     Similarly    with   the   living  cells. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  life.     What  appears  as 
such   is  only  the   aggregate  of   cell   lives,    and   the   dissolution 
of  these  cells,  the  going  out  of  the  tiny  flames,  means  the  death 
of  man.     This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  theory,  but  a  little  scrutiny 
reveals    the    unsound    character    of    the    idea    of    colony    of 
consciousness.     In    the   case   of   candles,    it   is   quite   plausible, 
because    a   candle   is   an    unconscious   thing   and   has   only   an 
objective  existence.     Objectively  considered,  the  delusion  of  the 
combined  flames  is  perfect, — it  is  really  a  single  flame  though- 
made  up  of  smaller  lights.     But  the  case  of  man  is  different. 
We  have  also  a  subjective  existence.     We  carry  within  us  the 
consciousness  of  the  singularity  of  our  being.     Everyone  feels 
that  he  is  an  individual  and  distinct  from  everything  else,  that 
he  is  not  a  compound  being,  but  integral  and  elemental  in  his 
nature.     Suppose  the  candle-flames  had   consciousness.     Then, 
though  to  an  onlooker  their  combination  would  have  appeared 
to  constitute  a  single  flame,  the  candles  themselves  would  have 
each  felt  that  it  had  no  essential  unity  with  the  other  flames, 
was   complete    in    itself    and    had    an    absolutely    independent 
existence,   and  the  compound  flatne  itself  would  have  had  no 
self-consciousness  of   its  own   beyond   the  separate,    individual 
consciousnesses  of  the  candles.     Similarly,  if  human  conscious- 
ness were  the  aggregate  of  the   consciousnesses  of   individual 
cell  lives,  then  each  cell  would  feel  that  it  is  separate  from  the 
rest   and    the   aggregated    consciousness   would    by    no   means 
produce  the  feeling  of  singularity,  unity  and  integrity  such  as 
every  man  has  within  himself.     One  plus  one  plus  one_  plus 
one  and  so  on  do*  not  make  one.     So  this  biological  theory  is  too 
inadequate  to  explain  soul-consciousness-. 

Whence  then  this  consciousness  of  "I,M  "My  being, " etc.? 
What  does  the  real  nature  of  our  being  consist  in  ?  Is  it  in  the 
body?  No,  because  body  obviously^  is  inert  matter.  Its 
seeming  activity  i&  due  to  something  beyond  it.  We  infer  its 
existence  by  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
What  is  that  principle  ?  The  existence  0$  a  disembodied  spirit 
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i«  an  accepted  fact.  Even  a  scientist  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
acknowledges  it.  In  India  we  have  from  very  ancient  times 
recognised  the  super-physical  existence  of  man.  That  existence' 
transcends  even  the  mind.  The  principle  which  thinks,  feels 
and  wills  is  not  the  reality  of  the  soul  ;  for  the  self -consciousness 
of  man  is  much  wider  and  more  persistent  than  even  the  mind. 
Through  all  different  stages  of  life, — childhood,  youth  and  age, 
and  the  constant  changes  of  the  body  and  mind,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  individuality  of  man  persists.  An  old  man  feels 
that  he  is  the  same  as  once  was  a  boy,  though  he  knows  that 
his  body  and  mind  have  undergone  radical  changes.  Physio- 
logists will  tell  us  that  the  old  cells  of  the  body  are  being 
continually  replaced  by  new  cells.  The  body  is  a  flux,  it  is 
ever  changing  like  a  river.  Just  as  a  river,  even  though  fresh 
quantities  of  water  are  flowing  down  it  every  moment,  retains 
its  identity,  even  so  the  body.  The  constancy  of  the  river  is 
due  to  its  having  a  permanent  bed  on  which  the  water  flows. 
Even  so  there  must  be  something  permanent  behind  the  changing 
body  and  mind  to  ensure  the  constancy  of  human  individuality. 
That  we  have  to  find  out.  That  is  the  soul  of  man. 

We  are  aware  that  the  mind  of  a  boy  and  the  mind  of  an 
old  man  are  not  the  same.  The  mind  changes  continually. 
Even  a  short  observation  will  show  how  it  fluctuates  and  varies 
in  its  moods.  But  through  all  these  changes,  there  is  a  thread 
of  permanency.  We  feel,  (tl  am  happy,"  ('I  am  miserable," 
"I  am  doing/1  "I  am  thinking,"  etc.  This  "I,"  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  singular  existence,  unchangeable  and  immutable  in 
nature,  forms  the  permanent  background  of  all  the  physiological 
and  psychological  changes  of  the  human  personality. 

This  fact  becomes  clearer  when  we  analyse  the  different 
states  of  consciousness.  Take  for  instance  the  three  states  of 
consciousness  :  the  waking  state,  the  dreaming  state,  and  the 
dreamless  deep  sleep  state.  In  the  waking  state  we  are  , 
conscious  of  the  external  world  and  of  physical  and  mental 
phenomena.  In  the  dreaming  state,  the  consciousness  of  the 
physical  world  is  obliterated  and  a  new  world  rises  out  of  the 
mind.  A  beggar  dreams  that  he  has  become  an  emperor  ; — all 
his  poverty  and  sufferings  are  forgotten  and  he  enjoys  imperial 
happiness.  These  are  the  freaks  of  the  mind  ;  it  changes  and 
stultifies  even  our  physical  existence.  But  in  and  through  the 
extreme  changes  of  the  dream  state,  the  "I"  persists.  The 
qualifying  attributes  of  "I"  vary,  but  the  "I"  remains  the 
same  even  in  a  dream. 

The  persistence  of  the  "Ty  and  its  unaffected  permanency 
is  still  clearly  proved  by  the  evidences  of  the  dreamless  deep 
sleep  state.  In  that  state,  we  are  considered  to  become  absolute- 
ly unconscious.  Wlien  we  fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  we  no 
doubt  become  unconscious  of  the  physical  world,  of  time,  space 
and  causation  and  our  Own  body.  But  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
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not  an  absolutely  unconscious  state,  for  though  the  sleeping- 
man  is  unconscious  of  everything  else,  he  is  not  unconscious 
of  his  own  being.  For  had  he  been  so,  there  would  have  been 
a  gap  in  the  continuity  of  his  existence.  An  existence  without 
some  kind  of  consciousness  of  it,  is  the  same  as  non-existence 
to  us.  If  self-consciousness  were  totally  absent  in  deep  sleep, 
then,  the  man  who  entered  into1  sleep  and  the  man  who>  awAke 
from  it  would  have  felt  themselves  as  separate  individuals.  The 
thread  of  existence  would  snap  everytime  a  man  fell  into  sound 
sleep.  But  such  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  case.  The 
continuity  of  existence  is  not  affected  the  least  by  the  daily 
sleep  of  man.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  "I"  exists  even 
beyond  the  functions  and  existences  of  the  mind  and  body. 

There  is  a  still  further  proof.  When  a  man  wakes  up  from 
sleep,  he  often  says,  "I  slept  well.  I  did  not  remember 
anything."  Well,  though  he  did  not  remember  anything,  he 
remembers  at  least  that  he  did  not  remember  anything.  So 
there  must  be  a  kind  of  consciousness  even  in  deep  sleep. 

Consciousness  can  be  likened  to  a  crystal  cup  and  its 
contents.  When  a  crystal  cup  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  it  assumes 
the  colour  of  the  liquid,  but  when  the  contents  are  poured  out, 
the  cup  regains  its  original  trnnsperancy.  Our  consciousness 
also  is  in  the  same  way  tinged  by  its  contents  the  ideas.  Our 
thoughts  and  feelings  form  the  contents  of  our  consciousness  and 
impart  their  colour  to  it.  That  is  why  we  do  not  perceive  the 
true  nature  of  consciousness  in  either  the  awakened  or  dreaming 
state.  Only  in  deep  sleep  do  we  get  a  glimpse  of  it  and  are 
filled  with  profound  calm  and  joy.  When  a  man  enters  into 
deep  sleep,  all  conditions  of  life  fall  off  from  him  ;  he  forgets 
his  physical  and  mental  existences  and  the  self  alone  remains 
in  its  original,  undifFerentiated  state.  This  is  the  essence  of 
man,  this  is  the  soul,  the  principle  of  consciousness.  The 
Bnglish  word,  "consciousness/'  is  misleading.  Our  word  for 
the  soul  is  "Chaitanya".  Chailanya  is  not  consciousness. 
Consciousness,  according  to  Western  psychology,  implies  mental 
activity.  The  Western  conception  of  soul  is  quite  different 
from  our  Atman,  because  according  to  Western  psychology, 
the  soul  is  mind.  The  true  soul  of  man  or  the  Atman,  however, 
is  not  mind.  It  is  a  singular  entity  quite  independent  of  the 
mind  and  its  functions.  In  deep  sleep  state,  the  mind  does  not 
function,  yet  man  lives.  If  mind  were  soul,  then  man  in  deep 
sleep  ought  to  have  been  soulless.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

This    is    what    the    analysis    of    our    ordinary    experiences 
indicate  regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

But  there  are  certain  experiences  recorded  by  a   few   in- 
dividuals at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
point  to  a  new  phase  of  consciousness,    ^"e  cannot  disregard , 
these  evidences  if  we  are  to  cpme  to  a  scientific  estimation  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  for  the  greatest  danger  to  induction  is  the 
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'omission  of  relevant  data,  however  rare  they  may  be.  Modern 
psychology  bases  its  conclusions  mostly  on  the  awakened  state 
of  consciousness,  and  errors  and  imperfections  become  neces- 
sarily inevitable.  Indian  psychologists  however  have  taken  all 
the  different  states  of  consciousness  into  account, — the  waking 
state,  the  dreaming  state,  the  deep  sleep  state  and  another  which 
they*call  the  t{ fourth"  state.  There  is  a  state  of  consciousness, 
the  superconscious  state,  in  which  the  ideas  of  time,"  space  and 
causation  are  transcended  and  forgotten.  It  differs  from  the 
deep  sleep  state  in  that  whereas  we  reach  the  superconscious 
state  by  deliberate  effort  and  gain  thereby  a  permanent  know- 
ledge and  illumination  of  the  Truth  and  the  Heal,  in  the  deep 
sleep  state,  our  attainment  of  our  pristine,  unconditioned  nature 
is  veiled  by  cosmic  ignorance  and  we  do  not  therefore  remember 
our  experience  on  awakening  and  do  not  derive  any  permanent 
illumination  from  it. 

The  superconscious  experience  is  not  a  freak.  It  can  be 
had  by  all.  Nor  is  it  morbid.  Indian  psychologists  and 
philosophers  have  thrown  the  challenge  to  the  world  to  test 
its  validity.  It  is  foolish  to  deny  its  truth  without  taking  up 
the  challenge  and  fulfilling:  the  test.  Man  caw  transcend  all 
the  conditions  of  his  physical  and  mental  existence.  The 
principle  of  human  consciousness  can  realise  a  state  in  which 
it  knows  the  transcendental  existence.  It  is  not  deep  sleep, 
it  is  not  unconsciousness.  It  is  a  state  of  intense  awareness  and 
it  has  peculiar  experiences  of  its  own.  These  experiences  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Vedas  and  have  been  testified  to  by 
"hundreds  of  ancient  Rishis  and  sages  and  are  being  corroborated 
even  to-day  by  numerous  Hindu  mystics.  These  things  have 
"been  experienced  also  by  the  mystics  of  Persia  and  Arabia 
(Sufis),  of  Greece  and  Alexandria  (Neo-Platonists)  and  of  China 
•(followers  of  Lao-tze).  The  superconscious  state  is  not  there- 
fore the  morbid  experience  of  solitary  individuals,  but  is 
intensely  real  and  healthy.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.— 
Had  these  experiences  been  really  morbid,  the  persons  who 
realised  them  would  have  shown,  like  lunatics,  signs  of  morbi- 
dity. But  history  records  that  these  persons  who  soared  so  high 
and  knew  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Infinity,  were  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  They  wielded  gigantic  powers  for  good  and  noble 
activities  in  the  human  society.  Surely  a  Buddha  or  a  Christ 
is  not  a  lunatic.  Sane  psychology  therefore  cannot  deny  the 
truth  of  the  superconscious  state  of  existence.  This  is  the  real 
•nature  of  the  soul.* 

(To  be 


*  A   lecture   delivered   at  Simla. 


MOMENTS  WITH  THE  SWAM!    TURIY AMANDA, 
IN  AMERICA 

BY  SWAMI  ATULANANDA 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  at  the  outset  to  remind  you  that  my 
remarks  about  the  Swami  Turiyananda  are  intended  only  to 
give  you  a  picture  of  the  Swami  as  I  see  him  to-day,  through 
the  veil  of  time.  At  this  late  date  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
quote  him  literally,  or  even  to  approach  his  forcible,  convinc- 
ing language. 

We  shall  not  now  be  concerned  about  details,  about  dates 
or  places.  It  is  with  the  Swami  himself  we  shall  deal,  with 
the  man,  the  personality.  What  interests  us  is  to  study  him, 
to  see  him  handle  situations,  to  watch  him  react  in  contacts 
with  his  daily  surroundings. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  more  elevating  and  ennobling  than 
to  contemplate  the  life  of  one  whom  we  love  and  revere,  to 
whom  we  look  up  as  our  example,  in  whose  footsteps  we  wish 
to  tread.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  one  way  of  associating  with 
the  wise,  a  method  advocated  by  our  scriptures  as  a  means  to 
liberation . 

Once  in  America  a  stray  acquaintance  in  an  off-hand  way 
asked  me  what  would   seem   a   very  simple   question.     It  was 
this:     "Do  you  think  Swami  Turiyaiianda  was  a  great  man?' *" 
My  answer  came  without  a  moment's  hesitation,   "Yes." 

Thus  we  ask  and  dispose  of  questions-  But  when  my 
acquaintance,  who  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  me,  had  left,. 
this  question  set  me  thinking. 

When  I  came  back  to  America,  after  having  visited  India, 
people  often  asked  me,  **How  did  you  like  India?"  Of  co>urse, 
the  answer  meant  nothing  to  them.  Asking  questions  is 
merely  a  habit,  and  any  reply  satisfies  provided  it  is  definite 
and  comes  instantaneously.  The  more  cocksure  you  are,  the 
better  people  like  it.  And  so  we  move  on  through  life  asking 
and  giving  opinions  in  a  shallow,  thoughtless  manner. 

What  I  think  of  Swami  Turiyananda  or  of  India,  matters 
very  little  indeed,  except  to  myself.  The  question  that  really 
matters  is,  How  far  have  I  personally  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  the  Swami  and  the  real  worth  of  India  ;  how 
have  I  been  affected,  how  have  I  profited,  what  have  I  gained 
by  co-ming  in  contact  with  a  singularly  great  personality,  a 
man  of  staunch  character,  of  deep  spiritual  realization?  How 
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*did  my  nature  respond  to  the  remarkable  experience  of  living 
in  India  with  her  complex,  ancient  civilization,  a  civilization,, 
if  not  on  the  surface  always,  at  least  at  heart,  perhaps,  the- 
noblest  civilization  in  the  world  to-day.  What  have  I  been 
able  to  assimilate,  what  have  I  absorbed,  made  my  own,  how 
was  my  character  affected,  my  life  molded?  The  serious 
question  is  this,  "Has  it  brought  me  closer  to  God?" 

Was  Swami  Turiyananda  a  great  man  1  But  what  is 
greatness?  What  is  the  standard  to  judge  by?  Who  is  the 
person  to  judge  ?  Greatness  is  recognized  only  by  the  great. 
Many  a  genius  has  passed  through  life  without  being  noticed 
during  his  own  time. 

The  generally  accepted  test  of  greatness  is  however  the 
more  or  less  lasting  influence  for  good,  a  person,  or  an  inven- 
tion, or  a  production  of  art,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  brings  to 
bear  upon  society.  What  lives  is  great.  Popularity  often  is 
of  a  mushroom  growth,  famous  to-day,  to-morrow  forgotten. 
But  what  is  great  has  a  lasting  effect,  holds  a  lasting  interest. 
Sri  Krishna  was  great,  Buddha  was  great,  Jesus  was  great, 
because  their  work  lives  to-day  to  bless  humanity.  Their 
popularity  during  their  life-time  we  can  only  surmise,  but 
certain  it  is  that  their  popularity  and  influence  has  grown  and 
spread  throughout  the  ages. 

Swami  Turiyananda  was  not  great  in  the  popular  sense,, 
he  was  not  a  man  of  world-renown.  His  influence  was  local, 
confined  to  smaller  circles.  But  if  we  apply  the  same  standard' 
to  a  smaller  radius,  his  influence  on  individuals  instead  of  on 
the  masses,  one  would  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  call  him  a 
man  of  rare  worth.  He  himself  once  said  to-  me,  "If  I  can 
influence  a  few  students  to  love  the  Divine  Mother  and  to  live 
a  pure  life,  I  shall  consider  my  work  a  success. J> 

This  hope  of  his  was  fulfilled  in  a  far  greater  measure 
than  he  expected.  He  has  influenced  the  lives  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  both  here  in  India  and  abroad.  And  in 
those  whom  he  touched  his  Influence  will  continue  to  bear  fruit 
as  time  goes  on. 

Swami  Turiyananda  was  a  character-builder,  his  work  was 
solid  and  enduring.  And  let  us  remember  that  in  the  light 
of  a  glaring  sun  the  stars  do>  not  stand  out  to  attract  the  com- 
mon eye.  But  each  star  in  its  own  orbit  fills  its  place,  and 
when  the  sun  retreats,  it  adorns  the  heavens,  and  helps  to- 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

We  shall  not  discuss  Swami  Turiyananda  comparing  him- 
with  greater  lights,  such  as  his  incomparable  Master  from 
whom  he  drew  his  Inspiration.  We  take  him  for  what  he  was, 
a  blazing  torch  of  spirituality,  a  blessing  to  those  who-  knew 
him  best. 
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In  America— and  it  is  of  his  life  in  America  that  I  shall' 

speak  here he  was  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  disciples  who 

lived  with  him.  Personally  I  have  had  the  blessings  of  his 
association  for  years,  a  close  and  intimate  association,  that 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  watching  him  and  of  learning  from 
him  day  and  -night.  To  me,  his  life  was  the  greatest  lesson, 
for  of  Swami  Turiyananda  I  can  say  with  conviction  that  ^he 
walked  with  God.  He  was  devoted  to  his  ideal,  the  highest, 
•the  noblest  ideal  man  can  aspire  to.  His  ideal  was  ^ever 
before  him,  it  was  his  pole-star  of  which  he  never  lost  sight. 
And  surely  that  in  itself  is  greatness. 

His  ideal  was  to  live  in  constant  communion,  with  God. 
God-realization  was  his  very  life,  his  existence,  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  It  formed  the  background  of  all  his  actions,  of 
•every  word  he  spoke.  His  playful  moods,  his  periods  of 
•serenity,  his  eating,  his  walking,  his  teaching,  were  all  so 
many  offerings  to  God.  There  seemed  not  to  be  a  moment 
that  the  thought  of  the  Divine  Mother  jdid  not  have  a  place 
-in  his  mind. 

To1  me  this  was  most  astonishing-.  Whenever  I  met  him 
he  turned  the  conversation  irito<  a  religious  channel.  And  it 
Was  his  constant  care  to  have  his  students  turn  their  minds 
to  God.  "What  are  you  talking  about?"  he  would  question, 
breaking  in  upon  students  conversing  together,  "Forget  the 
world,  think  of  Mother."  This  occurred  so  often,  that  the 
very  sight  of  him  made  us  remember  it. 

'If  you  think  of  worldly  affairs  all  the  time,"  he  said  in 
the  Shanti  Ashrama,  "why  did  you  come  here?  L,ive  in  the 
world  "and  enjoy  the  world.  We  have  come  here  to  think  of 
Mother.  Lower  animals  live  in  the  senses  only.  It  is  man's 
privilege  to  live  a  spiritual  life,  to  know  the  Atman.  Unless 
we  try  to  realize  our  divine  nature,  we  are  no  better  than 
beasts. JV 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Swami  Turiyananda 
was  in  America,  but  even  to-day  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  when 
his  students  meet  that  he  comes  up  in  their  conversations,  and 
the  discussions  often  turn  to  the  wonderful  period  of  his  life 
in  the  Shanti  Ashrama  and  other  places  in  California.  And 
even  to  this  day  many  of  the  letters  received  from  his  students 
in  the  West  contain  some  reference  to  the  life  of  the  beloved 
teacher. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  given  my  own  impressions  of 
the  Swami.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  others  think 
of  him,  how  others  were  blessed  by  his  association,  I  shall 
therefore  intersperse  my  remarks  with  reminiscences  given  by 
some  of  the  other  students.  I  shall  first  of  all  quote  a  letter 
received  from  California  some  time  ago.  This  is  what  my 
friend  writes  :  / 
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"When  we  said  our  final  good-bye  to  our  beloved  Swarnl 
Vivekananda  in  San  Francisco,  he  told  us  about  Swami 
Turiyananda,  whom  he  would  send  to  us  from  New  York,  and 
he  assured  us  of  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  natuie.  We; 
were  therefore  prepared  for  a  wonderful  and  unusual  personality. 
But  we  had  much  to  learn,  for  as  we  came  to  know  him  our 
lo^e  and  appreciation  grew  quite  beyond  expectation. 

"He  was  so  courageous,  and  seemed  like  a  lion  at  times  ; 
and  again  at  other  times  he  was  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  lamb.. 

"He  never  hesitated  to  correct  our  short-comings,  and  he 
often  teased  us,  and  that  so  sweetly,  that  we  adored  him  all 
the  more. 

"While  in  San  Francisco-  he  was  quite  ill,  suffering  with- 
a  severe  attack  of  gall  stones,  and  I  helped  with  the  nursing.. 
In  this  way  I  came  very  close  to  him,  and  while  he  scolded 
me  unmercifully,  I  always  felt  that  beneath  it  all  there  was 
a  great  love.  In  fact,  we  all  noticed  that  after  the  scolding 
he  was  always  most  gentle  and  kind  to  us,  so  we  felt  that  he 
loved  us  the  more  for  having  rebuked  us. 

"In  Oakland,  he  held  classes  smaller  than  those  in  San 
Francisco.  I  liked  these  smaller  classes  for  they  were  more 
intimate,  and  I  often  travelled  the  distance  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oakland  with  him.  He  always  questioned  me  about  why 
we  Westerners  did  certain  things,  and  often  embarrassed  rne, 
as  I  was  very  young  at  that  time,  and  so-  not  very  apt  with 
my  answers.  With  very  keen  insight  he  pointed  out  weak- 
nesses in  my  character,  which  I  of  course  attempted  to  correct. 

"Everything  interested  the  Swami,  what  we  were  to  have 
for  dinner,  how  we  prepared  it.  And  often  he  was  impatient 
to  taste  a  new  dish  before  it  was  ready.  While  he  helped 
about  the  cooking,  he  chanted  and  told  us  stories.  So  we 
nearly  forgot  what  we  were  doing,  as  we  did  not  like  to  lose 
one  word  of  his. 

"After  dinner  he  lectured  and  answered  questions,  and 
never  was  he  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  even  to  the  most  abstruse 
questions. 

"The  memory  of  his  sweet  presence  still  remains  like  a 
fragrance.  Though  it  has  been  so  many  years  since  he  was 
with  us,  he  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  loved  him 
so  much. 

"'The  daily  happenings  were  used  to  point  out  the  lesson 
he  wished  to  teach,  just  as  Jesus  did  when  he  was  with  his 
disciples,  and  as  I  am  sure  all  great  souls  must  do. 

"His  conversation  repeatedly  turned  to  stories  of  his  boy- 
hood when  he  was  at  the  feet  of  his  great  Master,  our  I^ord" 
Sri  Ramakrishna.  3e  made  us  feel  sure  that  we  really  were 
His  children,  even  to  the  least  of  us,  for  he  said  over  and 
over  again,  'Sri  Kamalnrishna  has  you  by  the  hand,  he  will" 
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never  let  you  go.'  These  words  thrilled  me  through  and* 
through  ;  but  I  told  the  Swami  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  me.  The  sweet  smile  and  words  with  which  he 
reassured  me  then,  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  were  a 
benediction.  And  now  I  still  hope  and  pray  that  these  words 
are  true  for  all  of  us  who  loved  the  Swami." 

This  beautiful  little  sketch  I  did  not  want  to  spoil  rjy 
taking  it  to  pieces.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  to<  our  mutual 
benefit  if  now  I  enlarge  on  the  subjects  hinted  at  in  this  letter. 

The  final  good-bye  to  the  Swami  Vivekananda  of  which 
my  friend  writes,  took  place  when  Swami ji  was  leaving  San 
Francisco  for  Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  time,  but  this,  I  was  informed,  was  what 
Swami  ji  told  the  students  :  "I  have  lectured  to  you  on 
Vedanta,"  he  said,  "in  Swami  Turiyananda  you  will  see 
Vedanta  personified.  He  lives  it  every  moment  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  ideal  Hindu  monk,  and  he  will  help  you  all  to  live 
a  pure  and  holy  life/' 

But  though  the  students  were  thus  prepared  for  a  wonderful 
personality,  when  at  last  the  Swami  came  from  New  York,  it 
took  a  little  time  to  understand  him.  He  was  so  different 
:from  anyone  the  students  had  ever  met.  But  as  they  came 
in  close  contact  with  him,  and  came  to  know  him  intimately, 
their  love  and  appreciation  grew  quite  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

I  have  seen  the  Swami  in  many  moods,  sometimes  playful, 
•sometimes  serene,  at  other  times  indulgent,  and  on  rare 
occasions  severe.  His  spiritual  moods  would  also  change.  I 
have  seen  him.  in  New  York  startle  a  sophisticated  Christian 
audience  with  the  bold,  un  compromising  message  of  the 
Advaita  Vedanta,  enjoining  them  to  break  loose  from  the 
bondage  of  may  a.  "Brahman  alone  is  real,*'  he  exclaimed 
with  great  force,  "everything  else  ivs  unreal  ;  and  the  human 
soul  is  that  Brahman.  The  lion  shut  up  in  a  bulrush  cage 
thinks  he  is  caught,  and  escape  impossible,  He  does  not 
know  that  one  blow  from  his  mighty  paw  would  demolish  the 
cage  and  set  him  free.  We  are  bound  by  the  delusion  of 
ignorance.  Tear  away  the  delusion  and  be  free.  All  power  is 
within  you,  for  you  are  the  Atman.  With  the  sword  of 
knowledge,  sever  the  veil  of  maya,  and  assert  your  divine 
nature." 

To  some  of  the  most  orthodox  in  the  audience  these  stirring 
words  sounded  like  blasphemy,  A  timid  young  lady,  after 
the  lecture,  approached  the  Swarni  and  told  him  that  she  could 
not  understand  how  the  soul  could  be  God,  and  the  world 
mireaL  The  Swami  listened  patiently  to  all  she  had  to  say. 
*  in  a  very  earnest  tone  he  consoled  and  encouraged  her. 
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""It*  took  me  many  years  to  realize  this,*'  he  said,  "but  once 
it  is  realized  the  work  is.  done.*'  Then  the  lady  began  to 
speak  in  praise  of  Christianity  as  being  so  much  easier  to 
grasp.  "Yes/*  the  Swami  admitted  "Vedanta  is  not  an  easy* 
comfortable  religion.  Tnith  is  never  cheap.  So  long  as  we 
are  satisfied  with  glass  beads  we  won't  search  for  diamonds. 
It  is  iiard  work  to  delve  into  the  earth,  remove  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  go  to*  great  depths  to  find  the  precious  stone. 
Vedanta  is  the  jewel  among  religions." 

At  other  times  he  would  take  up  the  dualistic  aspect  of 
Vedanta,  and  speak  with  great  devotion  and  depth  of  feeling 
•of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Divine  Mother  of  the  Universe. 
"Surrender  yourself  to  Her,"  he  would  say,  'and  she  will* 
guide  you  in  the  right  path,  for  she  is  always  ready  to  help 
Her  children." 

The  Swami  as  he  taught  and  moved  among  us  was  indeed 
brave  and  patient.  We  had  much  to  learn,  as  my  friend  writes, 
and  well  might  he  have  felt  disheartened  at  our  slow  under- 
standing and  waywardness,  for  we  were  not  all  quick  and 
docile  disciples. 

(To  be  continued) 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASARA] 

^  i 


35.     This  ignorance  is  said  to  be  one1  or  many2  according 
to  the  mode  of  observing  it  either  collectively3  or  individually.4 


[1  One—  As   in  the   Sruti  passage,    «  ^M(iUBT  "      ( 
—  ''There  is  one  unborn." 


2  Many  —  As     in     the     vSruti     passage, 

:(  *%A'<^  ^-k^-?^  )  "Indra  through  Maya  assumes  various  shapes." 

3  Collectively  —  Samasti  means   an  aggregate  which  is   considered   as 
made  up  of  parts  which  are  substantially  the  same  with  the  whole. 

4  Individually  —  The     separate     units     which     go     to     constitute    the 
aggregate. 

Now  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  ignorance  is  used  to  denote  one  or 
many  as  scriptural  passages  may  be  cited  in  support  of  both.  The 
solution  is  that  ignoranc**  is  one  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  Samasti  (  3JPFTF31  )  and  again  it  is  many  when  looked  upon  from  the 
standpoint  of  Vyasti  (  f^qf  ),  ] 
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TO  a-**)  «Wlf^&  |     ^ 

36,  For  instance  as  trees  when  considered  from  the  Stand- 
point of  the  aggregate  is  denoted  as  one,  viz.,  the  forest,  or 
water  is  collectively  named  as  the  reservoir,  so  also  ignorance, 
existing1  in  Jivas,  being2  diversely  manifested,  is  represented, 
with  reference  to  the  aggregate,  as  one,3  —  as  in  such 
scriptural  passages,  "There  is  one  unborn*34  (Svet.  Up.  4.  5)  etc. 
[1  Existing  etc*  —  Though  Brahman  is  the  substratum  of  ignorance,, 
yet  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  seen  only  in  and  through  the  created 
beings.  Though  a  snake  always  keeps  poison  in  its  mouth  it  is  never 
affected  by  the  poison.  The  effect  of  the  poison  is  seen  only  when  the 
snake  bites  others. 

2  Being   etc.  —  This   refers   to   the   created  beings.     Though   absolutely 
speaking  Brahman  alone  exists,  yet  the  distinction  of  created  beings  must 
be   admitted  from   the   relative   standpoint,    otherwise   states    of   bondage 
and  liberation  become  meaningless.     These  two  states  are  too  well-known. 
Ordinary   creatures   are   in   bondage    whereas   Suka,   Vamacleva,   etc.    are 
admitted   to   have    attained   their   liberation.     Again  the   two    states    are 
not   possible   for  one   and   the    same   being   simultaneously.     This   estab- 
lishes   the    diversity    of    created    beings.     Besides,    the    scriptures   admit 
the   two  processes   of  immediate   and   gradual    (  ^J3f  )     liberation  which 
also  become   possible   when  the   distinction  of   created   beings   is  recog- 
nised.   From  such  distinction    {  gjfaSfrt  )       naturally  follows  the  distinc- 
tion of  ignorance       (  Hjs$l*Hkj|  )»      otherwise    Hebration   from   ignorance 
of   one   man  will   imply   the   liberation   of   the   rest.     Further   it   will  be 
impossible   for   one    individual    to   attain    liberation  through    knowledge 
on  account  of  others'  remaining  in  a  state  of  ignorance.     Therefore  the 
diversity  of  ignorance  must  be  admitted. 

3  Owe—  If  the  multiplicity  of  creation  is  associated  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  ignorance,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  liberation  of  one  must 
imply    the   liberation   of   all.     But    really    this   question    does   not   arise. 
There  is   only    one   Jiva  ;  others    are    seen    as    such    on   account   of  his 

gnorance  and,  really  speaking,  they  have  no  separate  existence.  When 
ie  is  liberated  through  knowledge,  the  entire  phenomena  of  existence 
vhich  are  the  results  of  his  own  mental  projection  vanish  away.  The 
question  of  others*  remaining  in  ignorance  is  therefore  irrelevent; 
Because  there  is  no  other  existence  separate  from  him.  If  after  the 
iberation  of  a  particular  individual  another  being  is  seen  in  a  state  of 
Bondage,  it  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  unliberated  one. 

4  Unboni—  This    refers    to    ignorance    wb&h    is    without   beginning. 
£he  other  adjectives  of  ignorance  as  given  in  the  text  are 


»—  "of    red,    white    and    black   colours"—-  and    "  $%f^qf  "      "like 
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its&lf".  The  colours  refer  to  the  three  Gunas.  "&$&$"  signifies 
the  inexplicability  of  ignorance.  The  following  scriptural  passages  may 
be  quoted  to  prove  that  ignorance  is  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
aggregate. 

,    "  TOtf'B  '9$fe'  %ItgL  "    (*^*  ««    *-?°  )—  "Kno^'  Ma?a    (ignor- 
•ance)  to  be  Prakriti  (Nature)." 

m  WRHLTO':  W  "  (  3pGf9   gre:     V?V)—  "Higher    than    the    high 
imperishable    (the   creative  Brahman   associated  with  Maya)." 

"   (1*3*?:    ?-*-*>  )—  "Now  all   this   was    then 


Tinman  if  ested." 

"    («pS|RJ.  ?o-^^)—  "Darkness,  was-  enve- 


loped by  darkness."] 


37.  This  aggregate  (of  ignoraa.ee)  on  account  of  its  being: 
•associated  with  Perfection  (Pure  Intelligence  of  Brahman)  has~a 
p^e|)onderahce  of  pure1  saliva. 

[The'  meaniiig.  is  this  :  Ignorance,  as  we  have  seen  before,  has 
collective  as  well  as  separate  existence.  Collective  ignorance  is  *  as&> 
ciated  with  Brahman  and  the'  latter  under  its  infllience  degenerates  ''as 
it  were  into  the  phenomenal  universe.  The  collective  ignorance  is 
superior  to  the  individual  ignorance  because  the  former  is  associated 
with  Brahman  and  the  latter  with  Jiva. 

IPiife  etc.  —  -Iswara  i.e.  Brahman  associated  with  the  aggregate  of 
ignorance  has  three  qualities  viz.,  Sattva,  Rajas  and  Tamas  whose 
effects  are  seen  in  the  acts  of  creation,  preservation  and  destruction. 
word  satt-va  is  used  in  the  text  not  to  denote  any  particular  activity 
Iswara  but  to  signify  that  the  power  of  ignorance  cannot  delude  Him.] 


\  \  \  ^ 

38.  Consciousness1  associated2  with  this5  is  known  to  be 
^endowed  with  such  qualities  as  omniscience,4  all-lordship,5  all- 
•restraining6  power  etc.  and  further  It  is  designated  as  the  un- 
speakable,7 the  inner  guide,  the  cause8  of  the  world  and 
Iswa*r&  on  account9  of*  Its  being  the  illuminator  of  the  aggregate 
•of  ignorance.  As  in  suchi<)4  a  Sruti  passage,  "Who  knows  all 
(generally),  who  perceives  all  (particularly)  "  (Mund.  Upa. 

.1.  i.  o). 

[1  Consciousness  —  Pure  Brahman. 

2  Associated  —  Brahman,  as  a  matter  of  fact",  is  never  associated  with 
ignotahce  but  it'  appe'ars  so  wtien  looked  ttpon  froni  the  standpoint  of 

'  BraHmaii. 
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3  This—  Aggregate  of  ignorance. 

4  Omniscience  —  As  It  is  the  witness  of  all  the  animate  and  inanimate: 
objects  of  the  universe. 

5  All-lordship  —  Iswara   is  said    to   be    the    agent     that     controls     the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  created  beings  according  to  the  merits- 
of  their  work. 

6  All-restraining  power  —  Because  Iswara  is  the  director  of  the  rental: 
propensities  of  the  created  beings. 

7  Unspeakable  —  Because  he  is  beyond  all  proofs. 

8  Cause   etc.  —  Because   Brahman    is    the  substratum   upon  which  the 
empirical  existence  of  the  universe  depends. 

9  On  account  etc.  —  Ignorance  in  its  collective  form  has  been  said  to- 
be  the   associate  of   Iswara   whereas   the    created  beings   are   influenced' 
by    its    individual    aspect.    This   aggregate    of   ignorance    is    said    to   be 
one  and  it  is  manifest  only  to  Iswara. 

WSuch     etc.—  -Comp.      "  ^gf   ^U(^  "    (jp:  ^f:  ^~vO~"In    the 
beginning,   my   dear,  this   (world)   was  only   in  the  form  of  Existence."* 
"  Op    3RS     S-U-^,  )—  "He   is  a  bank  and  a  boundary 


(so  that  these  worlds  may  not  be  confounded)." 
JBpgft:"  (  ^:  3ty:  V^-^  )  —  "-H-e  *s  thy  Self,  the  ruler  within,  the 
immortal."  "  JRgflTMWHWJl"  (qRSTOVK  )~-  "Beyorui  tne  Gre^fc 
there  is  the  Undeveloped."  «'  tjf^  gr  %*nft[  "  (  H?  ^|!  V?  )~*'That  from 
whence  these  beings  are  born." 

The  word  'Iswara,'  properly  known  as  'God/  has  a  peculiar  meaning 
in  the  Advaita  Philosophy,  The  Vedantist  does  not  believe  Iswara  to 
be  the  absolute  existence.  Because  he  is  as  unreal  as  the  phenomenal 
universe.  Brahman  associated  with  ignorance  is  known  as  Iswara.  The 
difference  between  Iswara  and  the  ordinary  man  is  that  the  former,* 
though  associated  with  Maya,  is  not  bound  by  its  fetters  whereas  the 
latter  is  its  slave.  Iswara  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  Brahtnait 
in  tlie  phenomenal  universe.] 


A  GATHERING  FRAUGHT  WITH    POSSIBILITIES 
AND  PREGNANT  WITH  HOPE 

BY  MADELINE  R.  HARDING 

This  is  how  may  be  described  a  great  Meeting  held  in  the 
City  Temple,  in  the  heart  of  London, 

The  City  Temple  is  one  of  the  largest  of  London's 
churches,  seating  about  three  thousand  people.  It  was  packed 
to  its  fullest  capacity.  An  overflow  meting  was  held  in  the 
llarge  lecture  hall  below.  That  was  also  filled  to  overflowing, 
«nd  in  addition  many  hundreds  of  people  were  turned  away, 
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*  And  for  what  had  they  come?     To  hear  about,  or  to  add 
their  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  world-brotherhood. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Europe. 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  c 'Fellowship  of  Faiths."  Its 
object  Peace  and  Brotherhood,  as  taught  by  Seven  Living 
Worlc^  Religions. 

The  movement  is  Three-fold — Fellowship  of  Faiths  ;  Union 
of  East  and  West  ;  League  of  Neighbours.  This  in  a  Christian 
Church,  the  Christian  Minister,  Dr.  F.  W.  Norwood,  presiding  ! 

And  what  note  throbbed  in  all  the  messages  ?     LOVE. 

Ten  minutes  was  allowed  each  speaker  to  place  before  the 
audience  the  ideals  of  the  religion  he  represented.  All  breathed- 
the  same  spirit — Fellowship  of  Faiths,  not  proselytization  ; 
Union  of  East  and  West — -that  all  racial  hatred  should  cease, 
as  the  only  means  too,  of  ending  war  ;  That  the  Great  Brother- 
hood of  man  the  world  over,  should  be  recognised  and  lvv&$ 
up  to. 

For  the  Buddhist  Faith,  the  Hon.  Dr.  W.  A.  Silva  of 
Ceylon,  spoke  ;  for  the  Christian,  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  of 
America  ;  for  the  Confucian,  Dr.  Wei-Chang  Chen  of  China 
sent  his  written  message  ;  for  the  Hindu  the  Maharajah  of" 
Burdwan  ;  for  the  Jewish,  Dr.  Moses  Gaster  ;  for  the 
Mohammadan — as  though  to  doubly  emphasise  their  message — 
Abdul  Majid  and  Maulvi  A.  R.  Dard  ;  for  the  Theosophists, 
Dr.  Annie  Besant. 

One  and  all  of  these  messages  made  us  say  :  If  these  people 
are  truly  representative  of  their  religions,  where  is  the  room  for 
bitterness  between  religion  and  religion?  Where  the  room  for 
Hindu-Muslim  feuds  ?  Where  room  for  the  contempt  of  sect 
for  sect,  and  creed  for  creed?  And  above  all  where  the  room 
for  racial  strife  and  hatred,  that  sometimes  even  the  most 
exquisite  shade  of  Oriental  skin  will  give  rise  to  an  air  of" 
superiority  in  the  possessor  of  a  lighter  one,  when  too,  it  is  a 
moot  point  in  the  eyes  of  many  which  is  the  more  beautiful  ? 

As  each  speaker  concluded  he  went  below  and  repeated  his 
address  in  the  hall  where  the  great  overflow  meeting  was  being 
held,  so  that  except  for  the  inspiration  of  the  mighty  audience 
in  the  great  Church,  all  fared  alike. 

Devotional  music  was  given,  the  first  item  being  The 
Moslem  Call  to  Ptayer  by  the  Muezin  of  London  Mosque. 
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Following , a  clear  and  emphatic  speech  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Burdwan  on  Hindu  ideals,  world  peace,  and  brotherhood, 
Mr.,  Dilip  Kumar  Roy  (India's  sweet  musician)  whose  name  is 
becoming  well  known  here,  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment  on 
his  beautiful  instrument  the  Dil-ruba,  which  we  are  told  means,, 
"Comforter  of  the  Mind.0 

Could  Indian  devotional  music  have  been  introduced  to  a 
more  wonderful  audience  as  regards  numbers-— (and  we  may 
perhaps  say;  the  right  kind  of  audience)— by  a  more  perfect 

artiste  ? 

As  Mr.  Hoy  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  extensive 
rostrum  (where  have  stood  some  of  the  greatest  souls  this  world 
has  known)  in  his  picturesque  national  dress,  the  bearing  of  his 
tall  form  seemed  to  fulfil  the  great  Swami  Vivekananda's 
appeal— "Be:  proud  that  you  are  an  Indian  ;  say  every  Indian, 
is  my  brother  ;  India's  soil  is  my  highest  heaven  ;  India's  gpocli 
is  my  good," 

Perhaps  few  in  that  great  audience  were  prepared  for  the 
beautifully  modulated  voice,  so  soft  and  exquisitely  sweet,  y$t 
filling  every  corner  of  the  great  Temple.  But;  first,  it  was  a§ 
though  he  said  :  There  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  by  this, 
great  representative  audience  ;  this  .song  I  am  about  to,  render, 
shall  not  by  any  manager  of  means  be  taken  as  an.  example  of 
idol  worship,  according  to  the  "Missionary  School  of  Painting*  V 
Therefore  he  gave  in  a  clear  voice,  audible  to  everyone  in  that 
vast  gathering,  the  English  translation,,  before  singing  it  in 
Bengali.  It  was— 

MIRABAI 

(Waiting;) 

O  make  me  servant  Thine ! 
For  Thee  1*11  make  a  gatden  fair  and  bright, 
Where  every  morning  Thou  wilt  crown  my  sight, 
In  all  Vr  in  divan's  groves  witfc  greenness  gay, 
My  songs- of  Thee  will  ring  all  night  an4  day. 
With  greenest  glory  t»y  garden  will  be  dight, 
With  flowing  streams*  and  laiaghing  mountains'  play. 
And  Thee*,  O  Bresjenc®*  ev^rgree^  tr  I'll,  greet? 
li  bower® 
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• 

The  Yogi  comes  in  meditation  deep, 
The  naked  hermit  his  penance*  fruit  to  reap. 
The  devotee  doth  come  to  Vrind&van, 
For  worshipping 'his  Lord,  his  dearest  One. 

But  strange,  O  Mira  !     Is  thy  Master's  will ! 
Be  still,  tempestuous  heart !  O  soul !  be  still ! 

For  He  will  come  at  midnight  to  thy  grove, 

Beside  the  waters  of  the  stream  of  Love. 

These  exquisite  words  must  have  prepared  hearts  for  beauty 
in  the  music  which  followed,  even  if  the  strains  were  unusual 
to  many. 

The  applause  was  great  and  genuine.  Mr.  Roy  then  de- 
scended, as  others  had  done,  to  give  to  the  waiting  hundreds 
below. 

The  gathering  closed  with  a  Christian  hymn  to  the  world- 
embracing  All-Father  God,  in  which  every  heart  could  join. 
The  beautiful  organ  pealed  out  a  magnificent  voluntary  as  the 
thousands  poured  out  into  the  busy  London  streets. 

The  Honorary  organisers  of  this  meeting  were  Mr.  Kedar 
Math  Das  Gupta  and  Mr.  Charles  Frederich  Weller  of  America. 
May  this  work  for  brotherhood  become  a  living  power  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth  ! 


AN  ORIENTAL  LOOKS  AT  THE  CHRISTIAN 

MISSIONS 

BY  JOHN  JESUDASON  CORNELIUS 
(Continued  from  the  last  issue.) 

The  Westernizing  process  is  not  confined  to  India,  The 
anti-Christian  movement  of  China  similarly  accuses  Christianity 
of  being  a  Westernizing  force.  The  mission  schools  are  accused 
of  having  grossly  neglected  to  emphasize  Chinese  culture  and 
litefature.  This  charge  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule'  graduates  of  mission  schools  are'  woefully  lacking  in  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese  litefaiture  and  in  an  ability  to -express 
themselves  in  correct*Chmese.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  children 
of  some  of  the1  schools  in  the-  State  of  New  Jersey  were  taught 
'Confucianism  as  the  best  code'  of  morals  ;"  the  geography,  not 
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-of  New  Jersey  and  the  United  States,  but  of  Manchuria,  Peking, 
Canton,  etc.  ;  the  history,  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
Chinese  Dynasties  and  the  Republic  ;  let  us  suppose  that  they 
were  taught  a  little'  English  but  much  of  Chinese,  that  they 
were  trained  to  write  Chinese  with  ease  and  to  speak  it  with 
fluency  ;  and  that  the  whole  system  of  education  was  based  not 
on  the  American  philosophy  of  education  and  pedagogy  but  on 
the  Chinese.  Would  you  say  that  these  schools  were  training 
the  young  to  take  their  places  as  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
American  republic? 

Even  though  such  an  education  were  financed  by  Chinese 
•capital  and  carried  on  with  a  purely  philanthropic 
motive,  would  not  Americans  revolt  against  such  an 
un-American  system  of  education  ?  Would  not  the  American 
Government  be  justified  if  it  required  the  registration  of  all 
the  schools  for  American  children  conducted  by  the  Chinese, 
and  if  it  legislated  in  such  a  way  that  in  course  of  time  these 
schools  would  become  American  in.  the  personnel  of  their  admini- 
strative staff,  in  their  supporting  constituencies  and  legal 
relationships,  in  the  content  of  their  curricula,  and  above 
all  in  their  entire  atmosphere?  This  is  exactly  what 
the  anti-Christian  movement  wants  to  do  with  all  the 
schools  conducted  by  the  missions  for  the  Chinese  children. 
It  wants  these  schools,  instead  of  being  Westernizing  and  dena- 
tionalizing centers,  to  become  radiating  centers  for  a  higher 
nationalism  fitting  in  with  the  whole  educational  structure. 
Not  a  wicked  ambition,  is  it?  Hence  it  is  that  the  Chinese 
Government  requires  the  registration  of  all  mission  schools. 

The  Chinese  Christian  Community,  much  like  the  Indian 
Christian  Community  referred  to  elsewhere,  tends  to  become 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  China  the  right  to 
preach  througlxmt  the  empire  and  the  protection  of  law  for 
their  lives  and  property,  were  given  to  the  missionaries  as  a 
result  of  concessions  wrung  from  the  Chinese  Government  by 
foreign  powers.  The  American  Treaty  with  China,  Article  14, 
has  a  clause  which  reads  thus :  "Any  person,  whether  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who  according  to  these 
tenets  peaceably  teacnes  and  practices  prfiiciples  of  Christianity*. 
shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested  therefor/1 

Stick  agreements  placed  the  Chinese  Christians  under  the 
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protection  of  foreign  powers.  Even  some  incorrigible  criminals 
"became  Christian  nominally  in  order  to  escape  lawful  punish- 
ment. It  was  only  as  the  protector  of  the  faith  of  the  converts, 
to  be  sure,  that  a  foreign  power  could  intervene  legally,  but  in 
practice  the  result  was  to  separate  the  Chinese  Christian  from 
•the  fnass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  sometimes  to  help 
criminals  to  evade  the  law.  Such  treaties  dealt  a  serious  blow 
to  the  prestige  and  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  State,  as  they 
resulted  practically  in  removing  the  Chinese  Christians  from 
•its  jurisdiction. 

The  political  complications  of  Christianity,  much  as  we 
may  regret  it,  have  brought  about  the  inevitable  consequence- 
animosity.  The  political  and  commercial  penetration  of  the 
West  has  engendered  a  new  spirit  in  the  East.  The  rising  tide 
of  nationalism,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  desire  to  be  aggressive 
but  a  longing  to  be  free  to  determine  its  own  destiny  and  to 
live  naturally  and  normally  within  its  own  boundary  unham- 
pered by  foreign  interference.  Western  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  temper  of  the  Bast,  has  been  philanthropic  in 
profession  but  political  in  action.  It  is  compelled  not  to  further 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  people  but  to  exert  its  influence 
in  the  interests  of  alien  governments.  The  Eastern  will  to  be 
free  and  its  passionate  desire  to  throw  off  all  foreign  domination 
have  begun,  therefore,  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  domain 
of  religion  also. 

IV 

Along  with  the  political  imperialism  o<f  the  West,  the 
religious  imperialism  of  Christianity  has  added  much  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  East.  The  religious  hospitality 
of  the  Orient  is  due  to  the  recognition  that  while  there  is  only 
one  God,  there  are  many  approaches  to  him.  The  Hindu 
would  say  that  just  as  the  many  rivers  which  swell  by  rain- 
drops empty  themselves  into  one  mighty  ocean,  so  also  the 
devotees  of  all  religions  enriched  by  their  various  religions 
experiences,  find  their  way  to  the  bosom  of  the  One  Infinite 
Being.  But  a  Christian  does  not  seem  to  look  at  it  that  way, 
and  the  attempt  of  tj^e  missionary  appears  to  be  to  make 
Christianity  the  Nordic  among  religions.  Perhaps  the  Semitic 
background  of  Christianity  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for 
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Its  exclusiveness.     "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  .-me  • 
....  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,"  said  the 
Semite.     Coupled  with   the   intemperate   aggressiveness  of  the 
Western  nations,  the  simple  religion  of  the  humble  Nazarene 
has    become    the    most    ag-gressive,    exclusive,    and    powerfully 
organized  religion  in  the  world.     The  Nordic-complex  in  religion 
shows  itself  clearly  in   all   Christian   literature.     Take,   for  in- 
stance, the  hymn  .'* From  Greenland* s  Icy  Mountains* *   and  go  * 
through  verse  after  verse  ;  it  will  surprise  one  that  such  hymns. 
are  found  in  Christian  hymnals.     Glance  at  some  of  the  lines: 

The   heathen  in   his  blindness 
Bows    down    to    wood    and    stone. 
Shall  we,   whose  souls  are   lighted 
With   wisdom  from   on   high, 
Shall  we  to-  men   benighted 
Tlie   lamp   of   life   deny  ? 

Notice  the  striking*  Christian  modesty  in  this  hymn,  com- 
posed by  a  bishop  1  Another  Christian,  like  Bishop  Heber,  is- 
Kipling  of  immortal  fame.  He  sings  thus: 

Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez, 
Where  the  best  is  like  the  worst  ; 
Where  there  ain't  no  ten  commandments 
And  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  ten  commandments  were 
not  the  creation  of  his  forefathers  and  that  they  really  had  their 
origin  "east  of  Suez.*'  In  fact,  it  is  the  East  which  has  given 
all  the  great  religions  of  to-day,  not  excluding  Christianity. 

In  order  to  establish  the  superiority  of  Christianity  the 
missionaries  had  to  write  volumes  on  the  differences  between 
religions.  No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  all  missionary 
literature  is  for  definite  ends.  The  object  of  such  writers  Jias 
been  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  by  giving  it  a 
background  of  the  horrors  of  the  "heathen**  religions,  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise  by  portraying  the  "un- 
speakable** immorality  and  evils  of  non-Christian  societies,  and 
finally  to > make. the  reader  an , enthusiastic  supporter  for;, the  enter- 
prise, rfimnoally  and  otherwise. 
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Imagine  for  a  moment  what  a  picture  India  would  have  of 
America  if  most  of  what  she  knew  of  America  were  from  the 
writings  of  workers  in  the  slums,  of  the  anti-saloonists,  of  the 
crime  investigators,  of  the  red-light-district  workers,  and  of 
other  such  good  people !  If  such  literature  flooded  the  markets 
of  Indfta  for  a  half  century,  nay  even  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  would  be  as  impossible  for  an  American  in  India  to  convince 
the  people  brought  up  on  such  literature  that  Americans  do  not 
marry  only  to  divorce,  that  killing  one  another  is  not  the 
pastime  of  Americans,  and  that  banks  exist  in  spite  of 
robbery,  as  it  is  for  an  Indian  in  America  to  convince  those 
brought  up  -on  missionary  literature  that  girl  babies  are  not 
thrown  into-  the  Ganges,  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  savages, 
that  social  evils  are  not  the  monopoly  of  the  East. 

Just  as  I  am  writing  these  lines  I  see  before  me  a  recent 
number  of  the  Modern  Review  of  Calcutta.  It  contains  a  review 
by  Agnes  Smedly,  an  English  lady,  of  a  recent  missionary  book, 
Among  the  Women  of  the  Punjab,  written  by  Miriam  Young. 
The  English  reviewer  says:  "Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
book  is  a  propaganda  document  against  India,  no  person  of  in- 
telligence would  read  more  than  ten  pages  of  it  without  throw- 
ing it  aside  in  disgust.  In  it  the  missionary  mind  stands 
stripped  naked  as  not  only  an  unfair  primitive  mind  but  a  mind 
that  tells  deliberate  falsehoods  when  necessary.  If  I  knew 
nothing  of  India  and  read  this  book,  I  would  finish  by  think- 
ing that  the  Indians  are  a  very  low  uncultured  people,  that  all 
the  men  are  foul-mouthed  and  the  women  sit  about  picking 
lice  out  of  each  other's  hair." 

How  can  such  missionary  literature  fail  to  produce  ill- 
feeling?  It  has  been  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  the  "modest1' 
assumption  of  the  superiority  of  the  West,  especially  as  the  un- 
speakable immorality  of  Western  night  life,  the  appalling  social 
irregularities  and  the  miseries  and  filth  of  Western  slums,  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  Orient.  If  one  can 
see  to  what  an  alarming  extent  the  missionary  literature  is 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  one-sided  information— and  that 
the  worse  side — which  the  West  possesses  and  to  what  an  extent 
this  literature  is  responsible  for  its  superiority  complex,  in  that 
alone  one  would  find  enough  jtistification  for  the  revolt  of  the- 
East  against  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  1 
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Just  as  they  paint  the  dark  side  of  the  East  for  the  West, 
so  they  paint  the  brighter  side  of  the  West  for  the  consumption 
of  the  East.  But  with  the  growth  of  cultural  intercourse  with 
the  West,  the  East  is  discovering;  things  for  herself  about  the 
assumed  superiority  of  the  West.  The  present  anti-Christiarh 
attitude  is  a  challenge  based  on  increasing  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  failure  of  Christianity  to*  influence  the  lives  of  Western 
peoples.  In  days  of  old  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  lives  of 
Europeans  who  lived  in  the  East  were  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  out  there.  But  to-day  in  the  life  of  the  West 
itself  Christianity — to  the  Eastern  observer — stands  exposed  and 
condemned. 

The  rapidly  growing  commercial  intercourse  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  education  bring  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
sojourners  to  the  West.  Every  year  students  are  coining  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  to  American  universities.  There  are 
now  about  two  thousand  students  from  China,  about  one 
thousand  from  Japan,  two  thousand  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  about  three  hundred  from  India.  They  come  here  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  of  some  service  and  leadership  in  their 
homelands.  They  undoubtedly  carry  back  impressions  of  trie 
West.  Are  such  impressions  pro-Christian  or  anti-Christian? 
Some  of  the  Oriental  students  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
the  ghastly  sight  of  the  negro-  being  riddled  with  bullets  by 
angry  mobs  under  a  "civilized"  administration.  They  under- 
stand a  caste  system  fostered  by  religion  as  in  India,  but  they 
do  not  understand  a  caste  system  opposed  by  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  but  upheld  by  the  churches  of  the  South.  These  and 
like  experiences  of  un-Christian  practices  are  broadcasted  in  the 
East,  and  the  non-Christian  sees  in  them  a  wide  gulf  between 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  practice  of  his  professed  followers. 
The  Mohammedan,  therefore,  speaks  of  his  religion  as  being 
much  more  practical  and  democratic  ;  so-  also  the  Chinese  tip- 
holds  Confucianism  as  a  livable  code  of  morality,  and  the  Hindu 
says  that  Christianity  being  idealistic,  the  West  is  not  prepared 
to-  pay  the  price  for  it,  and  hence  that  it  is  not  of  much  use 
in  daily  life,  r 

When  Dr.  C.  W-  GUkey  was  in  India  last  winter,  as  the 
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Barrows  Lecturer  sent  by  the  University  of  'Chicago,  he 
told  that  the  Hindus  once  thought  of  America  as  the  land  of 
Christian  idealism  and  of  opportunity,  but  that  now  they  think 
of  it  as  the  land  which  insults  the  Hindus,  excludes  the  Asiatics, 
and  lynches  the  Negro.  Now  that  the  social  evils  of  the  West 
are  being  exposed  in  the  Orient,  the  East  is  losing  confidence 
in  the  religion  of  the  West.  How  can  an  anti-Christian  attitude 
be  prevented  if  the  Western  Christians,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  claim  exclusive  superiority?  "The  Western  peoples  in 
spite  of  their  Christianity,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  Eastern 
'heathens1  ;  why  should  we  allow  the  West  to  yoke  us  with  a 
foreign  religion  which  is  so*  unrelated  to  our  life  ?"  asks  the 
anti-Christian  movement.  The  excellence  of  the  life  lived  by 
the  devotee  of  a  religion  is  the  best  vindication  of  its  superiority.. 
Judged  by  this  standard  Christianity  appears  to  the  East  as  a 
failure.  "But,"  says  the  missionary,  "it  has  not  yet  been 
tried."  "If  it  has  not  been  tried  in  the  West  during  its  history 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years,"  the  anti-Christian  Oriental  asks, 
"then  why  try  it  on  us?" 

The  East  has  not  only  seen  how  the  missionary's  religion 
falls  short  of  practice  in  its  homelands,  but  the  incoming  of  such 
large  numbers  of  students  has  helped  it  to  see  also  how  money 
is  raised  to  carry  on  the  Christian  propaganda.  The  East  has 
seen  itself  misrepresented,  has  seen  how  the  darkest  side  of 
Eastern  life  is  presented  and  how  money  is  raised  by  appeal 
to  pity  and  condescension.  With  the  awakening  of  national 
pride  the  Eastern  peoples  are  no  longer  willing  to*  see  their 
countries  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The  Orientals  naturally 
revolt  against  an  organized  religion  which  for  the  sake  of  money 
to  propagate  itself  so  humiliates  them  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Such  methods  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  money 
and  for  the  justification  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  have  not 
helped  the  West  and  the  East  to  mutual  respect.  Only  an 
interpretation  of  the  higher  idealism  of  both  countries  will  bring 
about  good  will. 

VI 

Ve*y  few  are  consdbus  of  the  great  contribution  the  Oriental 
students;  are  njajd&g  both  to  their  own  countries  and  to  the 
cotmtri^S  in  general  and  to  America  in  particular.     By 
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•their  friendly  criticism  resulting  from  a  different  view  of  life 
•they  have  made  some  Americans  re-evaluate  hitherto  accepted 
standards  of  the  West.  By  openly  challenging-  in  speech  and 
in  writing  those  who  misrepresent  the  East  and  falsely  interpret 
Oriental  religions  because  of  an  erroneous  familiarity  with  them, 
the  Oriental  students  are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the*cause 
of  better  mutual  understanding-.  This  attitude  of  the  Oriental 
students  is  characterized  by  some  as  "anti-Western*'  but  it  will 
be  nearer  the  truth  to°  say  that  it  is  "pro-Eastern,"  This  atti- 
tude has  helped  toward  a  new  appreciation  of  Oriental  culture 
and  a  growing-  conviction  that  the  East  has  something  to  give 
to  the  West.  In  fairness  to  the  progressive  minority  in  the 
missions  it  must  also*  be  said  that  changes  are  being  effected  by 
younger  men  with  liberal  ideas,  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
see  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  the  policy  of  foreign 
missions.  The  missionary  press  is  beginning  to  put  forth  more 
sensible  literature.  Though  this  change  has  taken  place  only 
within  the  last  few  years,  yet  it  promises  a  brighter  future  of 
appreciation  and  co-opera tioii  between  East  and  West. 

I4ke  the  pain  before  birth,  the  anti-Christian  attitude  in 
the  East  and  the  pro-Eastern  attitude  in  the  West  are  causing 
great  concern  in  certain  quarters.  The  old  tales -do  not  sell, 
the  old  methods  do  not  work,  and  money  is  not  forthcoming  for 
the  saving  of  "heathen  souls."  It  is  neither  the  anti-Christian 
nor  the  pro- Eastern  attitude  which  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
financial  difficulties  of  Foreign  Missions  Boards.  To  some 
extent  these  are  responsible,  no  doubt,  but  the  throwing  over- 
board of  the  old  theology  is  also-  responsible.  Modernism  has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  old  reward-morality  and  many 
of  the  Christians  do  not  seem  to  be  much  interested  now  in  the 
saving  of  souls.  Nor  is  the  East  anxious  to  welcome  mission- 
aries on  the  old  basis. 

Says  the  anti-Christian  movement,  "If  you  are  corning  only 
to-  help  your  commercial  and  political  interests,  if  you  are  coming 
only  to  destroy  our  national  cultures,  if  you  are  interested  only 
in  making  a,  Buddhist  into  a  Baptist,  a  Mohammedan  into  a 
Methodist,  and  a  Confucianist  into  a  Catholic,  then  it  would  be 
better  not  to  trouble  yourself."  The  oM  economic  theories,  the 
old  imperialism,  the  old  ethics  of  international  relations  are  all 
giving  way,  and.  modernism,  is  disintegrating  the  old  missionary 
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motive.  The  present  situation  is  certainly  a  challenge— a 
challenge  to  renounce  our  Christianity  and  follow  Christ. 

The  inner  meaning  of  the  anti-Christian  movement  must 
now  be  clear.  It  is  a  call  to  Christianity  to  disentangle  itself 
from  all  its  political  complications,  to  substitute  disinterested 
servi<*e  for  proselytizing  as  its  motive,  to  seek  to  supplement  and 
not  to  supplant,  to  be  domestic  and  not  foreign,  to  be  concerned 
more  with  life  and  less  with  dogma.  Herein  lies  the  challenge  ! 
To  the  extent  that  one  sees  its  significance  and  strives  to  meet 
it,  to  that  extent  one  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,  God  is  one  and  truth  is  universal.  There  are 
several  ways  of  realizing  the  Infinite  to<  meet  the  individual 
needs  and  differences  of  people.  One  person  may  realize  Him 
in  social  service,  another  in  worship  and  meditation,  and  still 
another  in  ascetic  practice.  Each  of  these  ways  may  be  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfying,  but  it  is  the  sharing  of  religious  ex- 
periences which  helps  to  perfect  that  which  is  imperfect. 

The.  fundamental  object  of  all  religion  is  the  same  :  the  pro- 
motion of  love,  peace,  good  living,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
all  human  beings.  "Instead  of  hating  and  killing  each  other 
because  of  differences  in  faiths,"  says  the  East,  "let  us  join 
hands  to-  destroy  vice  and  to  promote  virtue  throughout  the 
world/*  But  such  loyal  cooperation  in  human  service  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  there  is  religion  in  imperialism  and 
imperialism  in  religion.* 
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Swami  Nirmalananda  at  Trivandrum 

The  members  of  the  Hindu  Vanitha  Sanghamt  Trivandrum  (Q. 
India),  mustered  strong  on  the  evening  of  the  gth  July  last  in  the  local 
Museum  lecture  hall  to  listen  to  the  learned  address  of  Swami 
Nirmalananda  of  the  Sri  Ramakrishna  Mission.  Precisely  at  3-30  P.M. 
the  meeting  began  with  prayers  and  music.  Swamiji  arrived  at  about 
4-30  P.M.  and  delivered  an  inspiring  address  in  Bnglish  touching  upon 
the  various  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  Indian  women  in  general 
and  Travancore  women  in  particular.  In  the  course  of  his  address, 
the  learned  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  practical  aspect  of  Hinduism  which 
was  best  fitted  for  home  life  which  was  rendered  so  sweet  by  the 
hallowed  presence  and  teachings  of  an  ideal  Hindu  mother.  Unlike 

*  From  Harpers  Magazine,  New  York. 
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,the    custom    in    Western    countries,    particularly    America,    Indian,   tind 
especially  Hindu  women,  preferred  a  solemn  conclave  of  their  own  sex 
to  the  mixed  artificial  audience  where  so  much   of   decorum  had   to  be 
observed.     There  was   no   reason   to   discourage   this   as    the   social  and 
.domestic  needs  of  the  two  countries  were  found  to  differ.     A  rare  type 
of  Hindu  mother  was  Sri  Raxnakrishna's   wife.     She  wanted  Sri  Rama- 
krishna    to   teach    her    Realisation    so    that    she   might    also    enjc^    the 
;sight   of   God.    When    Ramakrishna   entered   Samadhi,    this   paragon   of 
virtue   prostrated    at   his    feet    and    called    him    Mother.     This   was   true 
realisation.     But    our    women    could   not    and    need    not    for    the   present 
aspire    for    such    spiritual    bliss.     They    can    be    more    concerned    with 
worldly    prosperity    in    order    that    they    may    clothe    the     ragged    and 
succour    the    needy    and    lowly.     Above    all    they    should    pay   particular 
.attention   to   the   training   of   their   children    since,    as    Kmerson   said,   a 
country's  greatness  depends  upon  the  future  citizens.     At  the  same  time, 
children    should  not  be   allowed  to   imitate   them   in   rituals   but   should 
grasp   the    significance   of   each   sacred   custom.     Girls   should   be  taught 
to  sing   without  the    drowning   effect   of  harmoniums.     Pure  music  and 
fine   arts   should  be   encouraged.     It   is   not  enough   if  a   thing   is   good. 
It    should    be    used    properly.     A    Hindu    mother's    responsibility    was 
indeed   great   since   the   father  often   found   it   impossible   to  devote  any 
attention  to  his  children.     There   was  no  harm  in   imitating  Westerners 
in   the   training   up   of   children,   but    a    wholesale    imitation   was   to   be 
condemned.    Children  should  imbibe  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  methods 
of   the    West,    but   not    their    dandyism.     There    was    then    the    question 
of  marriage  which  should  be  based  on  principle.     The  wife  is  to  share 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  husband  intelligently,     Sri  Ramakrishna's 
'marriage  was  an  extreme  type.    When   Sri   Ramakrishna  was  about  to 
breathe   his   last,   he    seems   to  have    said   to   his   wife,    "No  one   is   as 
fortunate    as    you    are.    Some    might    have    great    daughters.     You    are 
the   mother  of   an   illustrious    son    (referring   to   Swami    Vivekananda)," 
"The   regeneration  of   India    lies    in    the    hands    of   the    Indian   mothers. 
I/et    mother    India    be    the    mother    of    many    noble    Indian    mothers. 
I/et    religion    be    the    foundation    of    greatness.     See    that    the    children 
are  brought  up  properly  and  the   goal   is   iu  view. 

In  spite  of  the  Swamiji's  introductory  remarks  that  he  was  least 
fitted  to  address  an  audience  composed  purely  of  women,  the  lecture 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  as  it  contained  precious  gems  of 
wisdom.  Swamiji's  speech  was  with  characteristic  eloquence  and 
clarity  translated  into  chaste  Malayalam  by  Swamiji's  disciple, 
Padmanabhan  Tampi.  After  thts  was  over,  there  was  again  music 
accompanied  by  Kolattam. 

Mrs.  Narayanan  Nair  then  made  a  nice  speech  thanking  the  lecturer 
for  his  brilliant  address  and  explaining  the  scope  of  the  Hindu  Vanitha 
Bangham,  after  which  Swami  Nirmalananda  made  a  few  concluding 
remarks  by  way  of  thanking  the  Hindu  Vanitha  Sangham  members 
for  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  them.  The  meeting 
then  dispersed. 
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*  R.  K.  Mission  Sevashram,  Rangoon 

The  following  happy  remarks  were  made  by  the  Editor  of  the 
^Rangoon  Times,  Rangoon,  on  the  local  R.  K.  Mission  Sevashram,  in  one 
•of  his  recent  issues  : 

On  the  north  side  of  the  section  of  Merchant  street  that  passes 
through  ^ast  Rangoon  there  may  be  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a  severely 
industrial  area,  a  square  of  pleasant  green  with  homely  looking  buildings 
standing  at  intervals,  neatly  constructed  and  tended.  This  is  the 
Ramakrishna  Charitable  Hospital.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  a  great 
Indian  philanthropic  society  the  influence  of  which  has  not  only  extended 
from  India  to  Burma  but  has  been  established  in  Europe  and  America. 
There  could  hardly  be  an  institution  the  funds  of  which  are  expended 
jnore  directly  upon  its  objects  and  less  on  its  own  administrative 
expenses,  for  it  is  carried  on  by  monks  of  ascetic  habits  of  life  and 
having  no  interests  beyond  their  work  and  the  goodness  emanating 
.from  it.  By  this  it  cannot  be  judged  that  the  institution  is  sectarian. 
If  the  ministrations'  of  the  hospitals  are  limited  to  a  class  it  is  to  the 
class  defined  by  poverty  only,  for  among  the  patients  are  Burmans, 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  and'  indeed  both  the  out-treatment  and  the 
wards  are  available  to  all.  The  Rangoon  Ramakrishna  Charitable 
Hospital  is  in  charge  of  Swami  Shyamananda,  who,  despite  an  unobtru- 
sive personality  and  vocation,  is  known  by  a  good  many  people  belong* 
ing  to  all  the  communities,  and  is  respected  where  he  is  known. . 

There  are  a  great  many  calls  on  the  purse  in  Rangoon  at  the  pre- 
sent time but  no  apology  is  needed  for  keeping  its 

unique  activities  before  the  public,  and  since  a  great  deal  more  money 
is  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  than  is  forthcoming  from  the 
limited  sources  of  regular  income,  any  sums  able  to  be  spared  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  and  we  are  able  to  state  that  they  could  scarcely 

be  better  given  to  better  effect It  is  true  that  the  functions 

of  this  charitable  hospital  and  those  of  the  Rangoon  General  Hospital 
nominally  overlap.  The  charitable  hospital,  like  the  general  hospital, 
provides  treatment,  in  and  out,  with  Western  drugs  j  and  the  general 
hospital,  like  the  charitable  hospital,  gives  treatment  free,  where  neces- 
sary. But  the  Ramakrishna  is  frankly  engaged  in  helping  the  very 
poor  and  ignorant  indeed,  and  rightly  feels  that  it  has  a  claim  to  public 

sympathy  for  this  precise  reason The  charitable  hospital  is 

serving,  among  other  pxirposes,  those  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
public  hospital  in  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  patients  and  providing 
a  refuge  for  many  whose  abject  lowliness  and  timidity  in  such  that 
many  of  them  would  die  rather  than  venture  into  an  official-looking 
building 

Ordinary  public  hospitals,  too,  cannot  manage  to  be  so  leisurely  as 

the  Ramakrishna The  monks  at  the  hospital  are 

resigned  to  bear  with  the  ignorance  of  the  patients  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  impossible  in  a  regular  institution.  The  number  of  patients 
dealt  with  at  the  Ramakrishna  hospital  is  second  not  only  in  Rangoon 
but  in  the  whole  of  Burma  to  that  dealt  with  by  the  Rangoon  General 
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Hospital.  When  it  is  realised  that  the  work  has  attained  this  magnitude 
without  any  semblance  of  official  administration  and  control  and  with 
only  very  limited  official  financial  aid  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  repre- 
sents a  most  worthy  achievement.  Sometimes  when  India  appears  to 
be  dark  with  evil  passions  and  disfigured  by  excrescences  of  hatred  of 
religion  and  class,  it  is  good  to  dwell  upon  pictures  of  self-sacrifice  and 
purposeful  loving  kindness  such  as  are  made  by  the  Ramdmshna 
hospital,  and  to  reflect  that  the  land  from  which  such  inspiration  is 
drawn  must  be  fundamentally  sweet-natured, 

Swami  Prabhavananda    at  the  Reed  College,  Portland,  U.  S.  A. 

Swami  Prabhavananda  was  invited  by  the  authorities  of  the  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oregon,  to  give  a  discourse  on  Vedanta.  His  lecture 
was  attended  by  the  students  and  professors  who  proved  to  be  a  very 
appreciative  audience.  The  Swami  spoke  on  "What  is  Vedanta."  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  showed  how  the  researches  in  the  field 
of  modern  science  tend  towards  the  ultimate  conclusions  arrived  at, 
centuries  ago,  by  the  great  seers  of  India. 

After  the  lecture  the  Swami  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  lunch 
given  by  the  Professors.  And  they  had  interesting  chats  about  India, 

The  Professor  of  Philosophy  took  particular  interest  in  the  Vedanta 
teachings  and  promised  to  invite  the  Swami  next  session  to  give  a 
course  of  lessons  on  Hindu  ethics  and  sociology  to  the  philosophy  class 
of  senior  students. 

This  will  give  the  Swami  a  new  and  a  greater  field  of  work  in 
America, 

Swami  Raghavananda 

Swami  Raghavananda  who  went  to  America  in  1923  to  work  at  the 
New  York  Vedanta  Centre,  left  for  India  Via  Europe  in  last  June 
He  is  expected  to  reach  here  shortly. 


Swarm  Saradtuiunda 


Bbarata 


Arise!  A^ake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

— SWAMI    VlVEKANANDA. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  HOLY  MOTHER 

RECORDED  BY  A  DISCIPLE 

(Continued  from  the  last  issue) 

It  was  about  evening  when  word  was  brought  that  Maku's 
son  was  in  a  critical  condition.  Mother  became  very  anxious 
and  said  to  Brahmachari  Band*:  "Arrange  for  a  P4W£ 
I  must  go  to  see  him  to-morrow  mormng_if  he  still  lives.  But 
who  will  bring  me  word  to-morrow  morning? 

Manindra  offered  to  go  with  Satu  early  to  Jayrambati  to 

bnn  A^ttlTIfta  Baikuntha  Maharaj  arrived  faorj  J^f™^ 
At  this  Mother  started  up  and  exclaimed :  "Is  the  child  then 
no  morf?"  An  ominous  silence  followed.  Mother  asked: 
"When  did  he  die?" 

Baikuntha.— At  half  past  five. 

Mother.— Shall  I  find  him  if  I  go  now? 

Baikuntha.— No,  Mother,  they  have  taken  him  away  tot 

"^Mother  began  to  cry  bitterly.  Swami  Kesavananda  tried 
to  console  her g  But  she^  said:  «O  Kedar,*  I  cannot  forge* 
Wml",  .  ' 

Kesavananda's  lay  name. 
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Maku's  son  was  a  wonderful  child.  Before  leaving  ,for 
Jayrambati  with  his  mother  last  time,  he  had  procured  some 
gulancha  flowers,  and  having-  laid  them  at  Mother's  feet,  had 
said  :  "See,  aunt,*  how  beautiful  it  has  been  !"  He  had  then 
saluted  her  taking  the  dust  from  her  feet,  and  having  put  a 
few  of  the  offered  flowers  in  his  pocket,  went  away.  He  was 
dearly  beloved  of  Swami  Saradananda  whom  he  used  to  call 
"Reel  Uncle"  and  eagerly  called  for  him  during  his  illnesls. 

Mother  said  :  "He  was  perhaps  a  devotee  in  his  former 
birth  and  this  was  probably  his  last  incarnation.  Or  how  could 
he,  a  child  of  three  years,  be  so  intelligent  and  worship  so 
devoutly  ?  Oh  great  is  my  suffering  now  for  having  brought 
him  up  !"  .  .  . 

Next  morning  when  Manindra  and  Prabhakar  went  to 
Mother,  they  found  her  still  very  mournful.  She  said  :  "He 
used' to  ask  one:  'Who  has  made  the  flowers  red?'  I  would 
reply  :  'The  Lord  has  made  so.}  'Why?'  'To  adorn  himself.' 
.  .  Saratf  will  feel  it  keenly.  He  used  often  to  take  him 
on  his  lap,  though  his  own  legs  were  painful.  Sitting  on 
Sarat's  lap,  he  would  ask  him:  'Where  is  your  mother?/ 
Sarat  would  point  to  Maku  and  say  :  'Here  is  my  mother.* 
'No/  he  would  rejoin,  fy°'UT  mother  is  in  the  School.'" 
(Mother  was  then  staying  at  the  Nivedita  School  House  nursing 
her  niece  Radhu  who  was  seriously  ill.) 

Manindra  observed  that  the  passing  of  Akshay  also  had 
deeply  grieved  the  Master. 

Mother. — Yes.  He  said  his  heart  was  wrung  like  a  towel. 
One  of  my  distant  nephews,  Dinu  by  name,  used  to  worship  at 
the  Vishnu  temple.  Hriday  used  to*  officiate  at  the  Kali  temple. 
JDinu  used  to  sing  devotional  songs  to  the  Master.  He  had  an 
attack  of  cholera. 

Manindra. — Were  you  then  at  Dakshineswar  ? 

Mother. — Yes,  I  used  to  live  at  the  nahavat.  We  tried  our 
best  to  save  Dinu,  but  he  died.  This  caused  the  Master  great 
sorrow.  * 

,  /  This'  World  is  a  snare  of  Maya  .  .  .  (Plaintively]  Afy, 
we;  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  sight  even  while  he  was 
steering ! — Such  was  Maku's  son  !  And  now  he  is  gone,  Oh, 
how  painful !  .  .  .  .  How  much  have  I  not  suffered  by 
bringing  up  Radhu  !  To  bring  up  any  one  is  always  extremely 
painful .  Once  during  worship,  a  veil  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
lifted  and  I  saw  that  Radhu's  mother  was  suffering  and  Radhu 
was  squatting  on  the  dust  in  the  courtyard,  eating  plain  puffed 
rice,  with  red  and  blue  threads  on  her  arms  tied  there  by  her 

*  Though    Mother   was    his    grand-aunt,  syet    he    used    to   call    her 
aunt  in  imitation  d  his  mother. 
i^  Swami 
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maS  mother.    The  vision  seemed  to  suffocate  me,  and  I  felt  that 
Radhu  would  indeed  be  in  that  miserable  plight  if  I  forsook  her. 

Mother  was  specially  fond  of  her  youngest  brother.  In 
his  dying  moment  he  requested  her  to  look  after  his  family. 
His  wife  was  then  with  child.  When  Radhu  was  born,  Mother 
brought  them  to  Calcutta.  But  soon  Radhu's  mother  lost  her 
reason1  and  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Jayrambati.  There  Radhu 
•suffered  much  for  want  of  care.  One  day  while  Mother  was 
performing  worship  at  the  chapel  in  the  Monastery  at  Bagh- 
bazar,  Calcutta,  she  saw  the  above-mentioned  vision,  and 
remembering  her  brother's  dying  request,  went  very  soon  to 
Jayrambati  and  took  Radhu  into  her  personal  care.  Mother  used 
to  say  that  with  that  she  came  under  the  sway  of  Maya. 

Once  while  she  was  lying  seriously  ill  at  Koalpara,  Radhu 
suddenly  left  her  and  went  away  to  Jayrambati  to  go  to  her 
husband.  She  had  said  to  Mother :  "You  have  so  many 
disciples  to  look  after  you.  But  I  have  none  but  my  husband." 
Next  day  Mother  remarked  :  "Yesterday  when  Radhu  sud- 
denly severed  all  ties  of  affection  and  went  away,  I  felt  fright- 
ened and  thought  that  the  Master  perhaps  did  not  want  me  to 
survive  this  illness.  .  .  .  This  attachment  for  Radhu  is 
only  a  tie  of  Maya  to  bind  me  to  this  life."* 

Slowly  it  became  dark.  Manindra  and  Prabhakar  would 
leave  that  night  for  Arambag.  They  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
the  Mother. 

Mother  asked  them  to  take  some  refreshments.  Prabhakar 
said:  "We  have  already  taken  our  meal."  But  Mother 
insisted  on  their  having  something  and  ordered  some  sweets 
to*  be  served  them. 

Mother. — Start  after  your  night  meal. 

Manindra. — Yes,  Mother. 

Mother. — Have  you  arranged  for  carriage? 

Manindra. — Yes,  Mother. 

When  they  saluted  her  before  departing,  Mother  blessed 
them  saying  :  "May  you  have  devotion  to  the  Lord  I*' 

Manindra. — Mother,-  bless  us  that  we  may  be  freed  frorc 
Maya. 

Mother  looked  pleased  at  this  prayer. 

[Verily,  this  divine  illusion  of  Mine,  constituted  of  tin 
Guna\s,  is  difficult  to  cross  aver  ;  those  who  devote  themselve. 
io  Me  alone,  cross  over  this  illusion. — The  Gita.] 

(To  be  continued) 


*  The  Hindu  idea  is  that  without  some  attachment  the  body  cannc 
live. 


SWAMI  SARADANANDA 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

r 

Swami  Saradananda,  Secretary  of  the  Ramakrishna  Math 
and  Mission,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  63,  at  3-30  A.M.,  on 
Friday,  the  iQth  August.  His  death  has  been  a  pro- 
found and  irreparable  loss  to  the  Order  and  to  the  innumerable 
devotees  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  What  his  death  means  to  the 
country,  what  a  precious  asset  his  life  was  to  the  nation,  few 
possibly  can  truly  understand  yet.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  com- 
parative seclusion  and  his  activities  scarcely  appeared  in  the 
lime-light.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  Order  and  the 
acceptance  of  its  principles  and  methods  of  work  in  larger 
measures  by  the  nation,  it  will  surely  come  to  feel  that  he  was 
in  essence  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  the  Indian  nation  at 
the  foundation  of  which  he  had  been  silently  and  steadily  work- 
ing for  the  last  thirty  years.  What  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  is 
to-day  is  largely  due  to  Swami  Saradananda.  The  Mission, 
though  it  derived  its  ideals  and  inspiration  from  other  sources, 
owes  its  present  articulate  form  mainly  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  departed  Swami.  It  is  he  who  worked  at  it  from  its  very 
inception,  giving  the  ideals  concrete  forms,  linking  them  to 
the  problems  of  the  passing  years,  till  it  reached  its  present 
advanced  state  of  development.  The  outside  world  has  learnt 
to  praise  its  philanthropic  activities  and  its  dynamic  ideals,, 
but  it  scarcely  knew  the  man  who  primarily  worked  at  the 
details  of  the  machinery.  In  the  meantime  the  hearts  that 
received  the  gracious  touch  of  his  love  are  desolate  ;  the  golden 
chain  that  linked  their  worlds  to  the  Eternal  is  broken  ;  and 
a  window  of  Heaven  through  which  streamed  the  light  of  God 
on  their  life  seems  closed. 

Swami  Saradananda  or  Saratchandra  Chakravarti  as  he  was 
known  before  he  renounced  the  world,  came  of  a  pious  Brahmin 
family  of  Calcutta.  As  a  young  student  he  was  a  member  of 
a  Brahmo  Association  started  under  the  inspiration  of  Keshub 
Chandra  Sen,  and  through  that  he  came  to  learn  of  Sri  Rama- 
krishna. One  afternoon  in  October,  1883,  when  the  association 
was  holding  its  anniversary  festival  at  the  Dakshineswar  Temple,, 
he  went  with  a  cousin  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sri  Ramakrishna 
in  his  room.  Sri  Ramakrishna  received  them  graciously  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  enquiries  sai<f:  l  'Bricks  and  tiles,  if 
burnt  with  the  trade-mark  on  them,  retain  those  marks  for  ever. 
Similarly  you  should  enter  the  world  after  advancing  a  little 
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in  "the  path  of  spirituality.  Then  you  will  not  sink  in  the 
mire  of  worldliness.  But  now-a-days  parents  get  their  boys 
married  while  quite  young-,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  their  ruin. 
The  boys  come  out  of  school,  to  find  themselves  fathers  of 
several  children.  So  they  run  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
a  job  to  maintain  the  family.  With  great  difficulty  perhaps 
they  lind  one,  but  are  so  perplexed  to  feed  so  many  mouths 
with  that  small  income.  They  become  naturally  anxious  to 
earn  money  and  therefore  find  little  time  to  think  of  God." 
"Then,  Sir,  is  it  wrong  to  marry?  Is  it  against  the  will  of 
God?"  asked  one  of  the  boys.  Sri  Ramakrishna  asked  him 
to  take  down  from  the  shelf  a  certain  book  and  directed  him 
to  read  a  particular  passage  in  it  where  the  following  opinion  of 
Christ  on  marriage  was  quoted  :  "For  there  are  some  eunuchs, 
which  were  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb  :  there  are  some 
eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men  ;  and  there  be 
eud.uchs,  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 
receive."  And  St.  Paul's  :  "I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried 
and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I. 
But  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry:  for  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn."  When  the  passage  was  read,  Sri  Rama- 
krishna  remarked  that  marriage  was  at  the  root  of  all  bondage.* 
Thus  at  their  very  first  meeting  Sri  Ramakrishna  struck  the 
note  of  highest  renunciation.  We  can  well  understand  that 
these  strong  words  were  gladly  received  by  Sarat.  For  at  the 
very  first  sight  of  him  Sri  Ramakrishna  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  the  young  man  was  endowed  with  a  stern  spirit  of  renun- 
ciation. 

Sarat  felt  deeply  attracted  by  the  Master  and  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Dakshineswar  ;  and  soon  became  one  of  his 
staunch  followers.  When  he  first  visited  Sri  Ramakrishna  he 
was  a  student  of  the  St.  Xavier's  College,  Calcutta,  studying  in 
the  F.  A.  class.  After  passing  the  examination,  he  joined  the 
Medical  College.  But  on  the  passing  away  of  their  Master, 
he  was  persuaded  by  Swami  Vivekananda,  then  known  as 
Narendranath,  to  renounce  the  world  along  with  a  few  other 
young  disciples,  and  joined  what  has  now  become  known  as  the 
Ramakrishna  Order  of -monks.  Sarat  always  entertained  a  great 
love  and  reverence  for  his  great  brother-disciple,  Swami  Viveka- 
nanda. These  ties  of  love  were  formed  at  the  feet  of  their 
Master,  in  the  days  of  their  discipleship  at  Dakshineswar.*  And 
this  is  significant.  For  this  love  and  faith  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  one  who  was  to  carry  out  in  later  days  the  wishes 
of  Sri  Ramakrishna's  Lieutenant. 

Sri  Ramakrishna,  as  was  usual  with  him,  had  pointed  out 

*.From  Life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna. 
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to  him  the  particular  spiritual  ideal  that  he  was  to  follow  and 
realise.  On  one  occasion,  Sri  Ramakrishna  was  praising 
Ganesha  for  his  great  filial  love  and  absolute  purity  of  heart. 
Sarat  was  present  in  the  audience.  He  said  at  once  :  "Sir, 
I  like  this  idea  very  much.  The  Ganesha-ideal  is  my  ideal." 
"No/*  Sri  Ramakrishna  at  once  corrected  him  and  ^aid : 
"Ganesha  is  not  your  ideal.  Your  ideal  is  Shiva.  In  you  lie- 
dormant  the  attributes  of  Shiva.  Always  think  of  yourself  as 
Shiva  and  me  as  your  S-hakti.  I  am  the  ultimate  repository  of 
all  your  powers/'  It  is  not  for  us  ordinary  mortals  to  correctly 
understand  the  significance  of  this  spiritual  prescription.  But 
even  a  casual  visitor  of  the  Swami  did  not  fail  to  mark  the 
Shiva-like  serenity  of  his  mind,  gravity  of  character  and 
suavity  of  temper  ;  and  verily  he  drank  'poison'  from  many 
a  cup  of  life,  giving  the  disciples  in  return  his  heartfelt  bene- 
dictions and  blessings. 

At  Baranagore  where  the  first  monastery  of  the  Order  wm$ 
situated,  strenuous  and  wonderful  days  of  tapasya  and  Divine 
ecstasy  were  spent  by  the  monks.  Their  whole  heart  was  set  on 
God.  Narendranath  often  spoke  highly  of  Sarat's  meditation 
and  spiritual  fervour.  But  even  this  hard  tapasya  did  not 
satisfy  the  monks  and  the  life  of  wandering  soon  lured  them 
out  into  the  open  road.  After  visiting  Puri,  Swami  Sarada- 
nanda.  left  Calcutta  and  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Hima- 
layas. He  visited  Kedarnath  and  Badrinarayan  and  came  to 
Almora.  Those  were  days  of  great  hardship  and  tapasya.  He 
also  passed  sometime  at  Hrishikesh  practising  severe  Sadhana. 
After  that— spending  thus  several  years  in  fruitful  Sadhana— 
he  returned  to  the  Baranagore  monastery.  He  did  not  live  there 
long  before  he  was  called  by  Swami  Vivekananda  in  1895  to 
join  him  in  London. 

Swami  Saradananda  reached  London  in  April.  After  some 
time,  at  the  earnest  requests  of  the  Vedanta  students  of  America, 
Swami  Vivekananda  sent  him  to  New  York.  His  sweet  and 
gentle  personality  and  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy  proved  at  once  attractive.  He  was  invited  to  be 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Greenacre  Conference  of  Comparative 
Religions,  and  there  lectured  on  Vedanta  and  held  classes  on 
the  Yoga  systems.  After  the  close  of  the  sessions,  he  lectured 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Boston.  At  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association  he  lectured  on  the  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  Hindus. 
Everywhere  he  made  friends  and  won  staunch  followers  for  the 
cause  of  Vedanta.  He  finally  settled  down  in  New  York  to- 
carry  on  the  Vedanta  work  in  an  organised  way.  There  was  no- 
doubt  that  he  was  making  an  impressipn  among  some  of  the 
best  people  in  New  York  and  its  environs,  as  the  reports  of 
,  his  work  at  this  time  testify.  He  also  taught  at  the  Cambridge 
conferences.  "In  Cambridge  the  classess  in  the  Vedanta  Philo- 
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sophy,  constituting  a  single  feature  in  the  broad  field  of  com- 
parative study  outlined  for  the  Cambridge  conferences,  attracted 
large  and  intelligent  audiences,  in  part  made  up  of  professors 
and  students  of  the  Harvard  University.  The  STV ami's  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Advaita  doctrine,  in  just  comparison 
with  other  views  which  are  held  in  India,  was  admirably  lucid 
and  clear.  His  replies  to  questions  were  always  ready  and 
satisfactory.  His  great  fairness  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment enabled  him  to  present  the  doctrine  in  a  manner  which  at 
once  convinced  all  of  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  while  it 
disarmed  the  factious  oppositions  which  are  sometimes  stirred 
up  by  a  more  dogmatic  and  assertive  manner.  In  Boston, 
Waltham  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Swami  Saradananda  also 
conducted  coupes  of  lectures  which  were  largely  attended  and 
which  everywhere  manifested  a  sustained  interest  in  his  subject. 
At  Worcester  he  addressed  the  students  of  the  Clark  University 
by*  invitations  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  in  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  he  spoke  before  the  Philosophical  Club  of  the 
Brown  University  by  invitation  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Delabarre  whose 
guest  he  was  in  the  city." 

Just  at  this  time  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness in  America,  Swami  Vivekananda  recalled  him  to  India  to 
help  him  in  organising  the  monastery  at  Belur.  He  reached 
India  in  early  February,  1898  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
for  which  he  was  called,  and  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Rama- 
krishna  Math  and  Mission,  which  he  continued  to  be  till  his 
dying  day.  After  his  return  from  America,  he  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Religion  of  Vedanta  in  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  Calcutta  public.  He  also  subse- 
quently gave  a  series  of  learned  lectures  on  the  Vedas  and  the 
Gita,  in  a  conversational  style,  which  were  very  popular.  About 
this  time,  he  went  to  ICathiawar  and  East  Bengal  on  preach* 
ing  tours.  After  that,  and  especially  after  the  passing  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  in  1902,  the  responsibilities  of  organising  and 
managing  the  growing  work  of  the  Order  fell  principally  on 
him,  and  he  settled  down  to  the  quiet  discharge  of  his  onerous 
duties.  Very  soon  the  editorial  work  of  the  Bengali  monthly 
organ  of  the  Order,  Udbodhan,  also  fell  on  him.  Hencefor- 
ward he  passed  his  days  at  the  Baghbazar  monastery,  Calcutta, 
toiling  at  the  multifarious  works  of  the  Organisation  with 
whole-hearted  devotion,  unexhausted  zeal  and  tireless  patience, 
combining  with  the  duties  of  secretaryship  much  private  preach- 
ing, spiritual  training  of  disciples  and  writing  work. 

The  thought  of  Swami  Saradananda  invariably  brings  to 
our  mind  the  picture  of  the  ideal  man  as  variously  depicted  in 
the  Gita.  He  was  the  perfect  Sthita-pragna,  the  man  of  steady 
wisdom.  He  was  the  ideal  devotee  of  whom  it  has  been  said  : 
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tfBte  who  has  no  enemy  and  is  friendly  and  compassionate 
towards  all,  who  is  free  from  the  feelings  of  'me'  and  'mine/ 
even-minded  in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  forbearing,  ever  content 
and  steady;  in  meditation,  self-controlled,  possessed  of  firm  con- 
viction, with  mind  and  intellect  fixed  on  Me,.  —  he  who  is  thus 
devoted  to  Me,  is  dear  to  Me."  Swami  Saradananda  wa^s  in- 
deed dear  to  the  Lord,  and  his  soul  was  fragrant  with  all  the 
graces  ennumerated  of  the  Lord's  beloved.  To  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  he  seemed  almost  perfect  with  his  deep  spirit- 
tuality,  intellectual  acumen  and  above  all,  his  wonderful 
character.  He  was  equally  great  in  the  graces  of  the  head, 
hand  and  heart.  This  unique  synthesis,  was  the  main  reason 
which,  apart  from  his  intense  spirituality,  made  him  a  centre 
of  irresistible  attraction.  & 

In  trying  to  understand  him,  we  come  upon  four  distinct 
elements  which  combined  to  make  him  what  he  was.  These 
were  (i)  his  intense  spirituality,  (2)  his  promient  human  quali- 
ties which  were  innate  in  him  and  were  cultured  to  perfection, 
(3)  his  intellectual  equipments  and  (4)  his  faithful  submission 
to  the  commands  of  his  great  chief,  Swami  Vivekananda. 

It  would  be  impertient  on  our  part  to  seek  to  measure  his 
spiritual  achievements.  But  it  could  easily  be  felt  that  they 
were  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
early  days  of  his  discipleship,  Sri  Ramakrishna  once  asked  him 
how  he  liked  to  realise  God  and  what  divine  visions  he  liked  to 
see  in  meditation.  The  Swami  replied:  "I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  particular  form  of  God  in  meditation.  I  want  to  see 
Him  manifested  in  all  creatures  of  the  world.  I  do  not  like 
visions."  The  Master  said  with  a  smile  :  '"That  is  the  last 
word  about  spiritual  attainment.  You  cannot  have  it  all  at 
once."  "But  I  won't  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  that," 
replied  the  disciple,  *CI  shall  trudge  on  in  the  path  of  religious 
practice  till  that  blessed  state  arrives."  We  have  reasons  to 
infer  that  that  blessed  state  did  arrive  to  him.  In  dedicating 
his  little  book,  Bharate  Sakti-puja,  the  Swami  himself  admits 
that  lie  has  realised  the  special  presence  of  the  Divine  Mother 
in  all  womankind.  We  are  also  told  that  on  one  occasion, 
being  asked  by  some  young  monks  if  he  had  realised  the 
highest  truth,  he  jocosely  remarked  that  he  did  not  spend  his 
days  at  Dakshineswar  in  ''cutting-  grass,"*  and  observed  that 
whatever  he  had  written  in  his  great  book  on  Sri  Ramakrishna 
about  spiritual  realities,  was  from-  his  own  experience.  The 
signs  of  the  highest  spiritual  realisations  as  described  in  the 
sacred  books  were  certainly  manifest  in  him. 

A  characteristic  habit  of  the  Swami  was  his  aptitude  for 
Contemplation    and    meditation    were   constant    and 


*  A  Bengali  phrase  meaning   "wasting  time  or  opportunity," 
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natural  with. him.  In  the  beginning  of  his  Indian  work  he  used 
to  meditate  whole  nights  without  the  least  sense  of  fatigue  ; 
and  he  said  that  unless  one  kept  intimate  relations  with  God, 
one  was  likely  to  lose  oneself  in  one's  activities,  and  that  a  life 
of  action  without  constant  meditation  and  communion  with  God 
alienated  one  from  God  and  spirituality  and  dragged  one  to  the 
worl^.  All  his  time  was  taken  up  by  either  work  or  Sadhana. 
Even  during  the  last  years  when  his  health  broke  down,  he 
kept  up  this  habit  and  in  spite  of  doctor's  warning,  spent  long 
hours  in  meditation.  To  frequent  and  earnest  r quests  to  desist, 
his  only  reply  was  a  sweet  smile.  And  this  ardour  increased 
with  the  passing  of  days. 

This  tapasya  made  all  his  actions  perfect.  It  was  notice- 
able in  the  purity  of  his  love  and  affection,  wonderful  self- 
denial  and  patience.  It  is  not  that  whoever  is  spiritual  would 
have  these  qualities  in  remarkable  degrees.  These  have  to  be 
innate  in  a  man  or  assiduously  cultivated  by  him.  But  their 
perfection  depends  assuredly  on  a  high  spiritual  development. 
Many  of  the  human  qualities  were  inborn  with  Swami  Sarada- 
nanda  and  were  carefully  cultured  by  him,  and  his  high  spiri- 
tuality made  them  perfect.  Of  these  qualities,  the  most  pro- 
minent perhaps  was  his  great  universal  love  grounded  on  utter 
renunciation  of  self-interests  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
others.  That  is  also  what  endowed  him  with  a  marvellous 
patience  and  steadiness.  To  his  love  every  life  that  came  in 
touch  with  him  bears  testimony.  It  was  like  cool  moonlight  in 
•a  summer  night.  There  was  no  demonstrativeness  in  it,  it  was 
silently  potent  and  deep.  It  was  not  confined  within  the  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  order  and  his  intimate  acquaintances,  but 
was  extended  to  all  who  even  casually  approached  him.  All 
erring  individuals  found  shelter  under  his  great  love.  Was 
any  one  ill?  I^et  him  come  to  his  place.  Has  any  one  lost  his 
sense  ?  He  found  refuge  in  his  monastery.  Was  anybody  found 
difficult  to  treat  with  ?  Well,  let  him  also  come  and  live  with 
him.  Thus  did  his  great  love  and  patience  prove  a  refuge  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  found  their  position  difficult 
in  the  Order.  Nor  was  this  love  a  mere  passive  tolerance.  It 
was  silently  active  and  positive  in  result.  Many  times  his 
patience  and  love  have  been  tried  to  their  utmost  limit,  but 
never  have' they  given  way,  but  brought  about,  on  the  other 
hand,  invisible  changes  in  the  recalcitrant  minds.  The  secret 
was  that  along  with  loving  patience,  his  behaviour  with  all  was 
actuated  by  the  consciousness  of  the  inner  Divinity  of  every 
man.  The  Divinity  of  man  was  a  living  experience  with  him 
and  no  imagination.  His  actions  showed  that  he  really  felt  thai 
however  disappointing  Jus  present  aspects,  every  man  contained 
in  him  germs  of  greatness  and  perfection.  He  could  also  there 
fore  repose  great  confidence  in  others.  This  confidence  inspirec 
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trust  and  self-surrender  in  return  and  produced  miraculous 
results.  Nor  would  his  trust  in  others  be  easily  shaken.  He 
would  stand  by  one  whom  he  had  once  given  shelter  and  help 
him  to  the  last.  During  the  later  part  of  the  Swadeshi  Move- 
ment, some  young-  men,  having  come  to  feel  that  the  Mission's 
ideals  and  methods  were  the  best  for  the  realisation  of  individual 
and  national  good,  came  to  join  the  Order.  Their  previous 
political  pre-occupations  naturally  gave  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  their  being  admitted  into  the  Order.  Swami 
Saradanaiida  however  felt  convinced  of  their  sincerity  and  stood 
for  them.  They  were  taken  In.  But  having  once  reposed  con- 
fidence in  them,  he  never  cast  the  least  suspicion  on  them  and 
though  they  were  sometimes  the  unintentional  cause  of  worry 
to  him,  he  never  regretted  his  kindness.  He  had  to  submit, 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  great  insult  for  their  sake.  But 
the  Swami  swallowed  the  "poison**  with  his  habitual  calmness. 
No  matter  in  what  straits,  the  monks,  old  and  young,  all  found 
a  steady  refuge  and  help  in  him.  s 

Many  were  the  occasions  when  the  Swami  sat  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  members  of  the  Math,  patiently  nursing  them 
hour  after  hour,  and  his  affectionate  touch  and  sweet  words 
lightened  their  suffering.  Once  when  a  servant  of  the 
monastery  fell  ill,  he  spent  the  whole  night  fanning  and  sham- 
pooing him.  He  had  entered  the  room  of  the  patient  after  dark 
so  that  he  might  not  discover  his  identity  and  feel  embarrassed. 
Oftentimes  people  have  approached  him  with  tales  of  woe, 
when  he  was  himself  perhaps  suffering.  Others  tried  to  spare 
him  these  painful  intrusions  on  his  rest,  but  he  was  always  for 
them.  Once  during  a  public  festival  at  Belur,  which  the  Swami 
attended  though  indisposed,  a  gentleman  came  weeping  to  him 
while  he  was  resting  to  remove  his  extreme  fatigue.  He  was 
asked  by  others  to  come  to  him  another  time.  But  the  Swami 
remonstrated  and  said  that  the  gentleman  had  come  to  him  to 
relieve  the  agony  of  his  heart  and  he  must  be  given  his 
opportunity.  '  It  was  always  thus  with  him.  "Not  I,  but  Thou, 
O  Lord"  and  the  Lord  often  came  to  the  Swami  in  the  guise 
of  the  suffering  humanity. 

During  the  last  years  he  gave  initiation  {Dikshd)  to^  many* 
Of  course  initiation  with  persons  of  high  spiritual  realisations 
like  the  Swami  was  not  a  formal  affair.  It  is  said  when  such  a 
person  gives  initiation,  he  receives  on  himself  the  Karmas  that 
bind  the  disciples  and  obstruct  their  spiritual  progress.  This 
vicarious  suffering  of  disciples*  karmas  often  causes  physical 
illness  to  the  Guru.  Some  therefore  urged  on  the  Swami  to 
desist  from  giving  initiation  in  consideration  of  his  broken 
health.  The  Swami's  reply  was  characteristic  :  "Bo  not  say 
so.  I  consider  myself  blessed  that  people  come  to  me  to  hear 
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tile  Lord's  name.  It  is  not  they  but  I  who  have  to  be  thankful 
for  this.  I  am  fortunate  indeed  that  I  have  been  given  the 
privilege  of  telling-  them  of  the  Lord.*'  This  was  the  inner 
man  of  Swami  Saradananda,  the  loving  servant  of  the  Lord  in. 
men. 

His  humility  never  knew  bounds.  He  was  great  in  every 
respect,  in  spirituality,  intellect  and  achievements.  But  it  was 
an  unconscious  greatness.  There  "was  never  a  touch  of  superior- 
ity in  his  behaviour  with  others.  Once  a  boy  went  to  him 
for  initiation.  He  asked  him  to  wait  till  he  grew  older  and 
said:  "Why  hurry?  Wait,  greater  people  will  come  after- 
wards.** That  was  an  absolutely  sincere  statement.  For  often 
he  has  been  heard  to  remark,  on  being  questional  about  the 
means  of  self-control,  that  he  was  ill  qualified  to  advise  on 
self -control  because  he  himself  was  lacking  in  it.  It  was  no 
idle  self-abasement.  The  consciousness  of  Perfection  was  so 
\sivid  in  his  mind  that  even  little  defects  in  himself  appeared 
large  in  his  eyes.  Yet  who  that  knew  him  did  not  feel  that 
a  man  of  more  perfect  self-control  was  scarcely  to  be  seen? 
He  was  scarcely  known  to  have  shown  anger.  His  steadiness 
and  mental  poise  was  marvellous.  And  once  Swami  Viveka- 
naiida  having  teased  him  variously  and  long  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  Sarat  had  got  "the  blood  of  fish"  in  his  veins 
and  could  never  be  made  angry. 

He  was  extremely  chary  of  receiving  personal  service  from 
others.  The  Swami  was  very  bulky  in  appearance  and  had  been 
long  a  victim  of  rheumatism.  Physical  labour  naturally  proved 
hard  to  him  in  later  years.  But  still,  though  himself  always 
full  of  service  for  others,  he  scarcely  accepted  any  personal 
service/During  the  last  few  years  his  health  was  completely 
broken  ;  but  even  then  he  would  wash  his  own  clothes  and 
carry  his  own  water-pot.  When  he  visited  Benares  last  time, 
it  was  winter,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  bathe  early  in  the  morning, 
The  first  two  or  three  days  he  bathed  in  cold  water.  A  disciple, 
fearing  that  cold  bath  would  be  detrimental  to  his  health, 
secretly  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning  and  prepared  hot  water 
for  him.  At  first  the  Swami  did  not  notice  this.  After  two 
or  three  days,  he  happened  to  wake  up  at  four  and  heard  some 
one  moving'  about  downstairs  gathering  firewood.  When  he 
came  to  learn  his  intention,  he  sternly  asked  him  to  return  to 
his  bed.  The  Swami  gave  up  early  bath  from  the  next 
morning. 

He  always  considered  himself  equal  with  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Order  and  was  perfectly  just  and  democratic  in 
his  dealings.  Whenever  there  were  wants  of  servants  in  the 
Math,  he  would  offer  to  share  the  menial  and  domestic  works 
along  with  the  younger  members.  He  never  judged  any  one 
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or  anything  without  considering  all  sides.     Any  hasty  judgment: 
or  decision  was  foreign  to  his  nature.     This  of  course  stood  him 
in  good  stead  as  the  practical  executive  head  of  the  Math  and 
Mission.     Every  one  was  sure  to  get  a  hearing  from  him.     He 
never  listened  to  slanders.     About  this  he  himself  observed  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  behest  of  Swami  Vivekananda  who  had 
asked  him  to  allow  slanders  to  enter  his  one  ear  only  to  tlirow 
it   out   by   the   other.     It   has    always   seemed    to   us   that   the 
successful    discharge    of    responsible    executive    duties    in    our 
Organisation  is  a  most  difficult  task.     The  difficulty  is  scarcely 
apparent.     But  those  who  know  the  deep  and  strong  forces  that 
constitute  the  R.   K.   Math   and   Mission  know   full  well  that 
it    is    nothing    short    of    the    stupendous.     First    of    all,    the 
harmonisation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  in  the  Mission 
is  itself  a  task  of  supreme  difficulty.     The  conflict  between  the 
call  of  the  solitude  of  the  soul   and  the  turmoil   of   work  is 
inherent  in  human  nature.     Secondly,  the  spiritual  quest  of  tl?e 
individual  members  and  of  the  whole  Order  has  to  be  main- 
tained intact  and  in  unflagging  intensity  ;  and  yet  the  whole 
energy  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the  growing 
and  changing  problems  of  the  nation  and  humanity.     Thirdly,, 
the  freedom,  spiritual  and  otherwise,  of  the  individual  members 
must  be  maintained  to  the  utmost  degree.     The  peculiarities  of 
individual  natures  are  gifts  of  Heaven  and  must  in  no  way  be 
interfered  with  but  allowed  to  grow  to  their  unique  perfection. 
And  yet  individual  freedom  must  be  made  to  harmonise  with 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Organisation.     To  add  to  these, 
the  individual  centres  of  work  also  enjoy  large  measures  of 
independence   which   should   not   be   unnecessarily    encroached 
upon.     And  above  all,  the  workers  are  mostly  monks  with  their 
tremendous  love  of  freedom.     If  any  one  succeeds  in  guiding" 
and  controlling  an  organisation  involving  such  principles  and 
difficulties,    he    must    certainly    be    a    man    of    extraordinary 
abilities.     Without  extreme  sincerity,  impartiality  of  treatment, 
democratic  outlook  and  above  all,  the  clear  vision  of  the  spiritual 
in  every  man,  little  success  is  possible.     There  is  no  room  here 
for  mere  tact  or  diplomacy.     One  must  be  sincere  to  the  back- 
bone and  utterly  innocent  of  any  worldly  outlook,     The  reason 
of  the  Swarm's  great  success  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission  is 
due  to  his  having  these  qualities  in  large  measures.     It  once 
happened  that  some  branch  centre  resisted  his  decisions  and 
refused  to  abide  by  them  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
President.     The  Swami  never  felt  the  implied  slight  but  cheer- 
fully submitted  to  the  proposal.    We  have  heard  of  another 
occasion  when  having  discovered  an  unintentional  error  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  certain  work'  he  wept  bitter  tears  of 
regret.  *  He  once  approached  Swami  Brahmananda,   the  then 
t,  with  the  requests  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the 
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Secretaryship  of  the  Order.  When  asked  the  reason  of  this 
strange  request,  he  replied  that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  repri- 
manded a  junior  monk  for  having  come  away  from  Brindaban 
without  previously  writing  to  him  and  though  the  monk  had 
said  that  he  had  written,  he  had  not  believed  him  ;  but  that  he 
had  that  day  discovered  the  letter  mixed  up  with  other  papers. 
The  Swami  continued:  "He  was  right,  I  scolded  him  without 
reason.  I  must  send  for  him  and  beg  his  forgiveness."  The 
President  asked  him  not  to  go  so  far.  But  he  could  not  find 
rest  till  he  actually  expressed  his  mistake  to  the  monk  and 
begged  his  forgiveness. 

The  story  of  his  feeling  heart  can  never  be  ended.  The  R.  K. 
Mission  usually  tries  very  promptly  to  take  the  field  whenever 
there  is  famine,  flood,  epidemic,  etc.,  and  its  selfless  and  efficient 
relief -activities  are  well-known.  Though  Swami  Saradananda 
£ould  not  personally  go  to  the  field  of  action,  his  heart  would 
shed  tears  of  blood  at  the  suffering  of  the  people.  How  earnest 
and  piteous  were  the  prayers  that  he  then  sent^  to  the  feet  of 
the  Lord,  we  could  understand  from  the  plaintive  letters  that 
he  would  then  write  to  the  Holy  Mother  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  the  Divine  Mother  Herself.  He  would  detail  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  to  her  and  beg  her  to  bless  them  and  alleviate 
their  suffering.  The  Mother  herself  also  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  tears  over  those  pathetic  letters.  His  exterior  scarcely 
betokened  such  a  soft  heart.  He  was  apparently  very  stern  and 
grave.  But  inside  he  was  as  soft  as  any  woman,  and  there  was 
no  sorrow  or  suffering  that  did  not  wake  up  a  sympathetic 
reverberation  in  his  heart's  chords. 

Himself  a  great  spiritual  power,  his  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  Order  was  great.  On  the  morning  of  the  last 
Bengali  New  Year's  Day,  he  waited  standing  long  for  the 
President  to  finish  his  breakfast  and  then  made  respectful 
obeisance  at  his  feet  like  any  of  the  junior  monks.  This  was 
evidently  his  homage  to  the  Head  of  the  Order.  Such  ^ indeed 
was  his  spirit  of  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the  Organisation. 

He  was  specially  devoted  to  the  Holy  Mother  whose  name 
he  enshrined  in  his  monastic  appellation.  Mother  also  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  and-  devotion.  She  often  re- 
marked that  Sarat  alone  was  able  to  bear  her  responsibility. 
It  is  said  that  during  her  last  illness,  Mother  once  remarked:. 
"I 'am.  tired  of  this  life.  I  shall  now  depart  taking  Sarat  in 
my  arms  and  take  him  wherever  I  go."  When  this  *<%&£&  the 
ears  of  the  Swami,  he  burst  out  crying  like  a  child.  The  house 
popularly  known  as  the  Udbodhan-Office  was  bought  for  her 
and  was  called  the  Mother's  House,  and  the  Swami  called  and 
thought  himself  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Mother  s  House.  Io 
her  his  services  were  literally  worshipful.  How  much  he  loved 
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and  revered  her  was  apparent  even  from  the  respectful  and 
affectionate  concern  that  he  evinced  for  every  one  connected 
with  her  at  her  father's  place  or  in  the  monasteries.  It  was 
his  fond  wish  to  chronicle  the  events  of  her  life,  but  the  passing 
of  Swami  Brahmananda  took  all  zest  out  of  his  life.  His  last 
great  act  of  homage  to  her  memory  was  the  installation  £>f  a 
temple  in  her  birthplace  at  Jayrambati.  The  installation  cere- 
mony and  the  infinite  kindness  and  generosity  with  which  he 
blessed  all  who  approached  him  then,  will  ever  remain  a 
cherished  memory  to  all  who  attended  the  occasion. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Swarni's  own  admission 
that  he  had  realised  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Mother  in  all 
women.  That  this  was  an  abiding  experience  with  him  was 
manifest  in  his  reverential  attitude  towards  all  women.  There 
was  something  in  that  which  clearly  indicated  that  he  saw  in 
them  a  reality  superior  to  what  appears  to  mortal  eyes.  H£ 
was  besides  being  a  great  Vedantist  also  a  great  Tantrika.  His 
great  reverence  for  womankind  found  another  expression  in  the 
keen  and  active  interest  that  he  took  in  developing  the  Nivedita 
Girls'  School.  When  the  Holy  Mother  passed  away,  the  large 
number  of  lady-devotees  partly  forgot  the  bereavement  in  the 
holy  society  of  the  Swami.  The  present  age  is  struggling  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  sexes.  The  Swami's 
attitude  is  not  without  its  moral  in  this  connection. 

The  Swami's  intellectual  accomplishments  were  not  of  a 
mean  order.  He  was  possessed  of  deep  scriptural  scholarship' 
and  was  an  author  of  great  repute.  His  intellectualism  was  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  his  breadth  of  vision  and  high- 
mindedness.  For  he  could  because  of  that  easily  grasp  others' 
standpoints  and  look  at  problems  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
questioners.  It  was  extremely  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  discuss 
social,  cultural,  philosophical  or  religious  problems  with  him. 
He  could  handle  things  so  rationally  !  As  in  other  respects, 
so  also  in  intellectual  matters,  he  was  thoroughly  impartial  and 
never  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  biased.  And  often  he  would 
solve  intricate  problems  with  a  few  illuminating  words  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  questioners.  Besides  a  few  English 
works  and  a  Bengali  booklet,  he  has  left  behind  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Sri  Ramakriskna  in  five 
volumes,  named  Sri  Sri  Ramakrishna-Lila-prasanga,  ^Discourses 
on  the  Life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna."  It  will  stand  for  ever  as  a 
monument  to  his  deep  understanding  of  spiritual  intricacies, 
sound  judgment  and  mastery  of  a  singularly  forceful  and  pre- 
cise style,  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  ^nd  the  most  authorita- 
tive work  on  Sri  Ramakrishna.  He  did  not  leave  the  narrative 
The  passing  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  Swami 
seemed  to  paralyse  Ms  activity  and  he  gradually 
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withdrew  himself  into  meditative  seclusion.  When  he  was  re- 
quested by  Swami  Suddhananda,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Math  and  Mission,  to  complete  his  great  book,  he  replied  that 
he  felt  no  inclination  to  write  and  was  eager  to  lose  himself  in 
Divine  contemplation  and  meditation. 

4nd  that  indeed. he  actually  did.  As  the  days  passed,  he 
gave  himself  more  and  more  to  meditation.  The  mornings  were 
almost  wholly  spent  in  spiritual  practices,  so  also  a  great  portion 
of  the  evenings.  This  was  the  fit  conclusion  of  a  life-long 
Karma-Yoga.  For  he  was  above  all,  an  ideal  Karma-Yogin. 
The  special  message  that  Swami  Vivekananda  delivered  to  the 
present  age  was  that  of  Karma- Yoga.  He  wanted  his  monks 
to  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  Jnana,  Bhakti,  Yoga  and  Karma. 
This  ideal  was  completely  represented  by  Swami  Saradananda, 
the  brother-disciple  whom  the  great  Swami  chose  for  the  supreme 
task  of  organising  his  Order  and  actualising  the  details  of  his 
icfeals.  About  Karma-Yoga,  Swami  SaraSananda,  being  asked 
once  to  give  his  considered  opinion  regarding  the  relative  values 
of  the  life  of  solitary  meditation  and  that  of  Karma-Yoga,  said  : 
"Remove  your  doubt  for  ever,  my  boy,  and  remember  what  I 
say  to-day.  Those  who  will  attain  the  summum  bonum  here 
will  also  attain  it  there,  and  those  who  will  not  attain  it  here 
will  never  attain  it  there."  (By  here  and  there  the  Swami  meant 
work  and  seclusion).  Steady,  patient,  unmoved  by  good  or  evil, 
unaffected  by  joy  or  sorrow,  viewing  all  with  the  same  eye, 
concentrating  his  whole  soul  on  the  I^ord,  and  loving  and  seeing 
all  beings  as  embodiments  of  the  Divine — such  was  Swami 
Saradananda,  the  concrete  form  of  the  ideal  that  the  members 
of  the  Ramakrishna  Order  ever  hold  before  them,  and  no  wonder 
that  his  loss  has  left  a  big  gap  in  their  heart. 

His  last  great  act  was  the  calling  of  the  first  Convention 
of  the  R.  K.  Math  and  Mission,  which  was  held  in  April, 
1926.  But  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  Convention  which  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  its  results,— the  appointment  of  a 
Working  Committee  for  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  entire 
activities  of  the  Organisation.  This  new  step  is  bound  to  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  active  and 
whole-hearted  support  of  Swami  Saradananda,  it  would  not 
perhaps  have  materialised.  This  evidently  was  his  last  legacy 
to  the  Order.  After  that  he  did  not  take  much  active  part  in 
its  operations.  The  call  of  the  Un differentiated  Transcendantal 
was  sounding  clearer  and  clearer  in  his  ear.  Even  the  little 
differentiation  that  Karma- Yoga  or  service  in  even  the  best  and 
highest  spirit  necessarily  implies,  was  proving  too  much  for  his 
fully  manifested  spirit.*  He  became  yet  more  meditative  and 
at  last  the  fateful  6th  August  arrived.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
room  at  8-30  p.m.  prepared  to  come  downstairs  to  meet  the 
assembled  devotees,  when  he  suddenly  felt  faint,  lay  down  on 
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Ms  bed  and  gradually  lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  Doctors  and 
..Kavirajas  were  hastily  called  in  ;  they  declared  that  it  was  a 
case  of  apoplexy.  Since  then  till  his  passing-  away,  though  he 
regained  partial  consciousness  now  and  them,  he  was  never  con- 
sidered out  of  danger.  Devotees  flocked  from  all  parts  of  India 
to  have  a  last  look  at  the  beloved  Swami.  On  Thursday^  the 
iSth  August,  he  got  fever  and  his  temperature  rose  to  105°. 
The  doctors  declared  the  case  hopeless.  Next  day  at  3  A.  M. 
the  attendants  felt  that  the  last  moment  was  imminent,  called 
on  the  devotees  and  chanted  the  holy  name  of  Sri  Ramakrishna. 
At  2-30  A.  M.  the  immortal  spirit  left  its  mortal  tenement  and 
attained  its  pristine  glory.  At  noon  the  remains  were  taken 
to  the  Belur  Math  and  cremated  there. 

We  have  but  very  poorly  succeeded  in  depicting  the 
character  of  Swami  Saradananda.  He  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  conception  of  our  sadly  imperfect  mind.  Of 
the  men  of  God,  we  ordinary  mortals  can  know  but  little  ; 
much  necessarily  remains  beyond  comprehension.  Yet  the  very 
little  that  we  comprehended  of  him,  how  much  beyond  the 
average  man  it  seems  !  After  about  thirty  years'  hard  toil,  he 
has  been  called  back  to  the  side  of  his  great  Master.  May  His 
will  be  done!  The  men  of  God  are  few  and  far  between; 
and  when  we  succeed,  through  rare  good  luck,  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  we  seem  verily  to  sense  God  in  their  life.  To 
enjoy  their  company  and  have  their  love  are  literally  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Divine  communion  and  love.  Therefore  their  departure 
from  the  world  seems  for  the  time  being  to  deprive  the  soul  of 
the  ineffable  bliss  of  Divine  communion.  Such  an  infliction  in- 
deed has  been  the  passing  of  Swami  Saradananda  to  many; 
and  their  grief  is  too  recent  yet  to  be  assuaged  by  any  philoso- 
phical speculation.  Those  who  have  lived  so  long  protected 
under  the  wings  of  his  love,  will  now  have  to  stand  under  the 
open  sky  and  fight  their  lone  battles.  But  life  for  them  will 
not  be  without  consolation.  For  the  memory  of  his  great  love 
and  life  will  always  infuse  new  strength  into  their  hearts  and 
actuate  them  to  deeper  and  deeper  accessions  to  Truth.  Having 
seen  him,  they  have  seen  what  true  spirituality  is  ; — they  have 
not  to  imagine  it  any  more.  They  also  have  seen  true  manhood 
demonstrated  before  them.  These  are  great  gains.  And  per- 
haps even  across  the  abyss  of  death  they  will  sometimes  get 
the  living  touch  of  his  love.  To  the  world  outside,  his  life 
will  ever  remain  a  source  of  great  inspiration  for  noble  living 
and  noble  achievements.  Future  India  will  severely  come  to 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  its  greatest  spiritual  teachers  and  as 
*f  ?T  ^rm*"'Yo&n>  a  prototype  of  wHat  every  Indian  should 

Death  has  not  ended  his  career  among  men,  it  has  only 
it  for  yet  coming  ages. 
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[Prof.  R.  D.  Ranade,  a  scholar  of  repute,  Is  the  director  of  the 
Acadeni}^  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Poona.  It  was  founded  by  him 
in  June,  1924  and  has  enlisted  the  active  sympathy  of  many  scholars 
and  patrons  of  learning  all  over  India.  Its  objects  are  :  Research  in 
all  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  world;  Publication  of  original  philo- 
sophical and  religious  books ;  and  L/ectures  in  philosophy  and  religion 
at  various  centres  in  India.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Academy  has 
been  fulfilling  its  functions  to  a  certain  measure  and  has  already 
undertaken  a  very  important  work,  the  preparation  of  an  Encyclopaedic 
History  of  Indian  Philosophy  in  16  volumes,  from  the  Vedic  philosophy 
down  to  the  modern  movements,  all  to  be  written  by  scholars  of 
recognised  authority  on  the  subjects.  The  Board  of  Editors  contains 
such  illustrious  names  as  Sir  B.  N.  Seal,  Dr.  Ganganath  Jha,  Prof.  S. 
Radhakrishnan  and  Prof.  S.  N.  Das  Gupta.  Two  volumes  have  already 
been  published,  and  another,  "Mysticism  in  Maharashtra,"  by  Prof. 
Ranade,  is  in  the  press.  The  following  article  is  the  first  chapter  of 
that  book.  It  may  -be,  our  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  fully  agree 
with  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  it,  e.g.,  on  the  Upanishadic 
mysticism,  Tantrikism  and  Radha-Krishna  cult.  But  it  gives  a  beautiful 
panaromic  view  of  the  development  of  Indian  mysticism. — Editor."} 

THE     MYSTICISM     OF     THE     UPANISHADS     AND     THE 
MYSTICISM    OF    THE    MIDDLE   AGE 

In  the  previous  volumes  of  our  Encyclopaedic  History  of 
Indian  Philosophy,  we  have  traced  the  development  of  Indian 
thought  from  its  very  dimmest  beginnings  in  the  times  of  the 
Blgveda  downwards  through  the  great  philosophical  conflicts 
of  Theism,  Pantheism  and  Qualified  Pantheism  to  the  twilight 
of  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age,  which  being  the  practical 
side  of  philosophy  can  alone  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
care  for  philosophy  as  a  way  of  life.  The  mystical  vein  of 
thought  has  been  present  throughout  the  development  of  Indian 
thought  from  the  age  of  the  Upanishads  downwards,  But  it 
assumes  an  extraordinary  importance  only  when  we  come  to 
the  second  millennium  of  the  Christian  era  which  sees  the  birth 
of  the  practical  spiritual  philosophy  taught  by  the  mystics 
of  the  various  Provin<*es  of  India.  We  have  indeed  seen  that 
the  culmination  of  Upanishadic  philosophy  was  mystical.  But 
the  mysticism  of  the  Upanishads  was  different  from  the  mysti- 
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cism  of  the  Middle  Age  inasmuch  as  it  was  merely  the  tidal 
wave  of  the  philosophic  imaginings  of  the  ancient  seers,  while 
the  other  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  heart  full  of  piety  and 
devotion,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  misery,  and  finally  a 
desire  to  assimilate  itself  practically  to  the  Divine.  The 
Upanishadic  mysticism  was  a  naive  philosophical  mysticism  ; 
the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age  was  a  practical  devotional 
mysticism.  The  Upanishadic  mysticism  was  not  incompatible 
with  queer  fancies,  strange  imaginings,  and  daring  theories 
about  the  nature  of  Reality  :  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age 
was  a  mysticism  which  hated  all  philosophical  explanations  or 
philosophical  imaginings  as  useless,  when  contrasted  with  the 
practical  appropriation  of  the  Real.  The  Upanishadic  mysticism 
was  the  mysticism  of  the  sages  who  lived  in  cloisters  far  away 
from  the  bustle  of  humanity  and  who,  if  they  permitted  any 
company  at  all,  permitted  on^  the  company  of  their  disciples. 
The  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age  was  a  mysticism  which  wholly 
engrossed  itself  in  the  practical  upliftment  of  the  human  kind, 
based  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  one's  own  perfect  spiritual 
development.  The  Upanishadic  mystic  did  not  come  forward 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  mixing*  with  men  in  order  to 
ameliorate  their  spiritual  condition.  The  business  of  the  mystic 
of  the  Middle  Age  consisted  in  mixing  with  the  ordinary  run 
-of  mankind,  with  sinners,  with  pariahs,  with  women,  with 
people  who  cared  not  for  the  spiritual  life,  with  people  who 
had  even  mistaken  notions  about  it,  with,  in  fact,  everybody 
who  wanted,  be  it  even  so  little,  to  appropriate  the  Real.  In 
a  word  we  may  say  that  as  we  pass  from  the  Upanishadic  mys- 
ticism to  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age,  we  see  the  spiritual 
life  brought  from  the  hidden  cloister  to  the  market-place. 

THE   MYSTICISM   OF   THE   BHAGAVADGITA    AND    THE 
MYSTICISM  OF  THE  MIDDI/E  AGE 

Before,  however,  mysticism  could  be  brought  from  being 
the  private  possession  of  the  few  to  be  the  property  of  all, 
it  must  pass  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  moral 
awakening  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  duty,  which  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  philosophical  imagination  on  the  one 
hand  and  democratisation  of  mystical  experience  on  the  other, 
which  task  indeed  was  accomplished  by  the  Bhagavadgita. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Bhagavadgita  laid  stress  on  the  doing  of 
duty  for  duty's  sake  almost  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  cate- 
gorical imperative.  This  is  the  central  thread  which  strings 
together  all  the  variegated  teachings  of  the  Bhagavadgita.  The 
doctrine  of  Immortality  which  it  teaches  in  the  second  chapter, 
the  way  of  equanimous  Yogic  endeavcTar  which  it  inculcates 
in^the  fifth,  the  hope  which  it  holds  out  for  sinners  as  well  as 
saiiits,  for  Women  as  well  as  men,  in  the  ninth,  the  superiority 
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which  it  declares  of  the  way  of  devotion  to  the  way  of  mere 
knowledge  in  the  twelfth,  and  finally  the  universal  immanence 
and  omnipotence  of  God  which  it  proclaims  in  the  last  chapter, 
supply  merely  side-issues  for  the  true  principle  of  Moral  Con- 
duct which  finds  its  justification  in  Mystic  Realisation.  The 
Bhaggvadgita,  however,  had  not  yet  bade  good-bye  to  philo- 
sophical questionings  ;  it  had  not  yet  ceased  to  take  into 
account  the  philosophical  issues  raised  by  the  previous  systems 
•of  philosophy  ;  it  had  not  yet  lost  hope  for  reconciling  all  these 
philosophical  issues  in  a  supreme  mystical  endeavour.  In 
these  respects  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age  offers  a  con- 
trast to  the  mysticism  of  the  Bhagavadgita.  Barring  a  few 
exceptions  here  and  there,  the  entire  tenor  of  the  mysticism  .of 
the  Middle  Age  is  for  the  practical  upliftment  of  humanity 
Irrespective  of  any  philosophical  questionings,  with  probably  a 
strong,  if  not  even  a  slightly  perverted,  bias  against  philosophi- 
cal endeavour  to  reach  the  Absolute.  We  may  say  in  fact  that 
as  the  mysticism  of  the  Bhagavadgita  rests  upon  a  philosophical 
foundation,  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age  rests  upon  itself, 
invoking  no  aid  from  any  philosophical  construction  whatso- 


THE   PERSONALITY   OF  KRISHNA 

The  personality  of  Krishna,  which  looms  large  behind 
the  teachings  of  the  Bhagavadgita,  is  indeed  a  personality 
which  antiquarians  and  critics  have  sought  in  vain  to  construct 
from  all  the  available  evidence  from  the  times  of  the  Vedas 
to  the  times  of  the  Puranas.  While  one  view  would  hold  that 
Krishna  was  merely  a  solar  deity,  another  would  regard  him 
merely  as  a  vegetation  deity  ;  a  third  would  identify  the  Krishna 
of  the  Bhagavadgita  with  the  Krishna  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upanishad  .on  the  slender  evidence  of  both  being  the  sons  of 
Devaki,  unmindful  of  any  difference  between  their  teachings  ; 
a  fourth  would  father  upon  Krishnaism  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian belief  and  practice.  To  add  to  these  things,  we  have  to 
note  that  these  critics  have  been  entirely  blind  to  the  fact,  as 
Mr.  Raychaudhuri  has  cleverly  pointed  out,  that  the  Krishna,, 
the  famous  prince  of  the  Vrishni  family  of  Mathura,  was  the 
same  as  Vasudeva,  the  founder  of  "Bhagavatism"  which  is  also 
called  the  Satvata,  or  the  Aikantika  doctrine  in  the  Santiparvan. 
Vasudevism  was  indeed  no  new  religion,  pace  Dr.  Bhandarkar, 
as  has  been  contended  sometimes.  It  was  merely  a  new  stress 
on  certain  old  beliefs  which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of 
the  Vedas.  The  spring  of  devotional  endeavour  which  we  see 
issuing  out  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Vedas,  being 
then  directed  primarily  to  the  personality  of  Vartina,  hides  itself 
in  the  philosophical  woodlands  of  the  Upanishads,  until  in  the 
days  of  the  Bhagavadgita  it  issues  out  again,  and  appears  to 
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vision  in  a  clear  fashion  with  only  a  new  stress  on  the  old  way 
of  beliefs.  The  mystical  strain  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Upanishadic  discussion  is  to  be  found  even  here  in  Vasudevism. 
with  a  greater  emphasis  on  devotion.  That  the  Vasudeva 
doctrine  and  order  existed  in  the  times  of  Panini  is  now  patent 
to  everybody.  The  epigraphic  evidence  afforded  by  the  Besa- 
nagar  and  Ghasundi  inscriptions  with  even  the  mention  of 
"Darna,  Tyaga  and  Apramada" — virtues  mentioned  by  the 
Bhagavan  in  the  Bhagavadgita — lends  a  strong  support  to>,  and 
gives  historical  justification  for,  the  existence  of  the  Vasudeva. 
religion  some  centuries  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
philosophic  student  would  note  that  as  in  essence  the  religion 
of  the  Bhagavadgita  does  not  differ  from  the  religion  of  the 
Santiparvan,  mysticism  being  the  culmination  of  the  teachings- 
of  both,  it  is  the  same  personality  of  Krishna  which  appears 
likewise  as  the  promulgator  of  the  Bhagavata  doctrine,  even 
though  at  later  times  that  doctrine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mythologists,  who,  not  having  been  able  to  understand  its. 
philosophical  and  mystical  import,  tried  merely  to  give  it  an 
occult  and  ritualistic  colouring. 

VISHNU  OCCULTISM  :    THB  PANCHARATRA 

This  indeed  did  happen  as  the  Pancharatra  doctrine  came 
to  be  formulated  and  developed.  The  doctrine  has  its  roots 
so  far  back  as  at  the  times  of  the  Mahabharata,  though  later 
on  it  came  to  be  taught  as  a  separate  occult  doctrine.  We  are 
concerned  here,  however,  only  with  its  later  theological  develop- 
ment, and  not  with  its  origin.  We  have  to  see  how  the  Pan- 
charatra was  a  system  of  occult  Vishnu  worship.  The  system 
derived  its  name  from  having  contained  five  different  disci- 
plines, namely  Ontology,  liberation,  Devotion,  Yoga,  and 
Science.  Its  central  Occult  doctrine  was  that  Divinity  was  to 
be  looked  upon  as  being  fourfold,  that  Vishnu  manifests  him- 
self in  the  four  different  forms  of  Vasudeva,  Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna  and  Aniruddha.  These  are  called  the  four  Vyuhas> 
that  is  to  say,  "disintegrations"  of  the  one  Divinity  into  four 
different  aspects.  Now  the  supreme  Godhead  was  regarded 
as  possessing  six  different  powers,  namely,  Jnana,  Aisvarya, 
Sakti,  Bala,  Virya  and  Tejas.  These  six  qualities  were  to  be 
"shoved  off"  into  three  different  groups.  The  first  and  the 
fourth  constitute  the  first  group  and  belong  to  Sankarshana. 
The  second  and  the  fifth  constitute  the  second  group  and  belong 
to  Pradyumna.  The  third  and  the  sixth  constitute  the  third 
group  and  belong  to  Aniruddha.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  the 
whole  Pancharatra  scheme  was  based  u#on  the  worship  of  the 
Vasudeva  family:  Sankarshana  was'  Vasudeva's  brother, 
Pfedyatmna  his  son,  Aniruddha  his  grand-son.  Each  of  these 
,  with  its  set  of  two  qualities  each,  was  identical 
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with  Vasudeva  in  possession  of  all  the  six  qualities.  When, 
however,  we  remember  that  the  last  three  qualities,  namely 
Bala,  Virya  and  Tejas  are  merely  a  reduplication  of  the  third 
quality,  namely  Sakti,  the  sixfold  scheme  of  qualities  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  what  remain  is  only  the  three  primary 
qualities,  namely  Jnana,  Aisvarya  and  Sakti.  These  three 
belorlg  severally  to  Sankarshana,  Aniniddha  and  Pradyumna, 
and  collectively  to  Vasudeva  himself.  There  is  also1  a  cosmo- 
logical  sense  in  which  the  three  last  Vyuhas  are  to  be  regarded 
as  being  related  to  the  first,  namely,  Vasudeva.  They  are  a 
series  of  emanations,  one  from  another,  like  one  lamp  lit  from 
another.  From  Vasudeva  was  born  Sankarshana,  from  Sankar- 
shana, Pradyumna,  and  from  Pradyumna,  Aniniddha.  This  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  from  the  Self  was  born  the  Prakriti, 
from  the  Prakriti,  the  Mind,  and  from  Mind,  Consciousness. 
Dr.  Crierson  has  put  the  whole  cosmological  case  of  the 
jEJancharatras  in  a  lucid  fashion:  tf  Vasudeva  first  creates 
Prakriti  and  passes  at  the  same  time  into  the  phase  of  condi- 
tioned spirit,  Sankarshana.  From  the  association  of  Sankar- 
shana with  the  Prakriti,  Manas  is  produced  ;  at  the  same  time 
Sankarshana  passes  into  the  phase  of  conditioned  spirit  known 
as  Pradyumna.  From  the  association  of  Pradyumna  with 
the  Manas  springs  the  Samkhya  Ahankara,  and  Pradyumna 
passes  into  a  tertiary  phase  known  as  Aniniddha.  Form 
Ahankara  and  Aniniddha  spring  forth  the  Mahabhutas." 
This  was  how  the  four  Vyuhas  came  to  be  endowed 
with  a  cosmological  significance.  Vishnu,  however,  whose 
manifestations  all  the  four  Vyuhas  are  supposed  to  be, 
is  endowed  by  the  Pancharatra  scheme  with  two  more  qualities, 
namely  Nigraha  and  Anugraha,  which,  when  paraphrased 
freely,  might  mean  destruction  and  construction,  disappearance 
and  appearance,  frown  and  favour,  determinism  and  grace. 
The  theistic  importance  of  the  Pancharatra  comes  in  just  here 
that  it  recognises  the  principles  of  "grace".  The  grace  of 
the  Divinity  is  compared  to  a  shower  of  compassion  which 
comes  down  from  heaven  :  it  droppeth  as  thet  gentle  rain  upon 
the  place  beneath.  The  Pancharatra  rarely  uses  Advaitic 
language,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Antar- 
yamin,  which,  as  Dr.  Scharader  has  pointed  out,  is  its  point 
of  contact  with  Pantheism,  it  would  not  have  much  in  common 
with,  the  Advaitic  scheme.  It  does  not  support  the  illusionistic 
doctrine  of  the  Advaita,  and  its  Occultism  is  seen  writ  large 
upon  its  face  in  its  disintegration  of  the  one  Divinity  into 
four  aspects,  which  acquire  forthwith  an  equal  claim  upon 
the  devotion  of  the  worshipper. 

SIVA  €>CCUI/nBM  : 


Correlative  to   the  Vishnu  Occultism  of  the   Panciaratra, 
we  have  the  Siva  Occultism  of  Tantrism,  the  sources  of  whick 
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likewise  are  to  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  Siva  Occultism  even  surpasses  Vishnu  Occul- 
tism in  point  of  irregularities  of  belief  and  practice,  which 
must  be  regarded  evidently  as  aberrations  of  mysticism.  When 
we  remember  the  distinction  between  Mysticism  and  Occultism, 
the  one  given  entirely  to  God-devotion  and  God-realisation, 
and  the  other  to>  mere  incrustations  on  these,  which  inevitably 
gather  round  any  good  thing  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  great  aberrations  of  practice  which  are  illustrated 
in  the  development  of  Tantrism.  Possessing  an  immense 
literature  as  it  does,  Tantrism  abounds  in  discussions  of 
Mantra,  Yantra,  and  Nyasa  which  are  only  fortuitous,  and 
therefore  unnecessary  elements  in  the  true  worship  by  means 

of  the  heart,    which    alone    mysticism    commends No 

doubt  when  Tantrism  recognises  Siva  as  the  embodiment  of 
Supreme  Consciousness,  and  Sakti  as  the  embodiment  of 
Supreme  Power,  both  being  merely  the  aspects  of  that  eternal 
Verity,  the  Brahman,  it  preaches  a  truth  which  is  worth  while 
commending  in  philosophy.  Tantrism  recognises  itself  to  be  the 
practical  counterpart  of  Advaitism.  In  that  respect  even  the 
great  Sankaracharya  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  Tantrist  ;  and 
Tantrism  was  supposed  to  be  merely  the  Sadhana  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  Monism.  It  is  not  its  philosophic  standpoint 
which  is  worth  while  commenting  on  in  Tantrism.  It  is  rather 
its  practical  part,  trie  part  of  Sadhana,  which,  if  literally  under- 
stood, was  sure  to  engender  grievous  practices  bordering  upon 
immorality  and  vice.  ....  In  psychology,  however,  Tantrism 
did  one  good  service  in  the  development  of  Indian  thought. 
It  supposed  that  a  man's  mind  was  a  vast  magazine  of  powers, 
and  as  the  universal  Consciousness  was  supposed  to  be  vehicled 
by  the  universal  Power,  so  man's  consciousness  was  supposed 
to  be  vehicled  by  the  power  in  the  form  of  mind  and  body.  The 
unfoldment  of  such  power  was  the  work  of  Sadhana.  A  man 
in  whom  Sakti  was  awakened  differed  immensely  from  the  man 
in  whom  it  was  sleeping,  and  the  whole  psychological  process 
of  the  Tantric  Sadhana  lay  in  the  awakening  of  the  ELundalini. 
Tantrism  did  great  service  to  the  development  of  physiological 
knowledge  when  it  recognised  certain  plexuses  in  the  human 
body  such  as  the  Adharachakra,  the  Svadhishthanachakra,  the 
Anahatachakra  and  so  on,  until  one  reached  the  Sahasrarachakra 
in  the  brain.  But  on  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  far  away  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  Tantrism  drove  true  mysticism  into 
occult  channels,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  extricate  it, 
and  to  set  it  on  a  right  foundation. 

THE  BHAGAVATA  AS  A  STOREHOUSE  CXg  ANCIENT  M^STICISH 

.  have  hitherto  considered  the  occult  •  movements,   both 
and  Saivite,   which   spring  from  the  days  of  the 
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Mahabharata  to  end  in  utterly  sectarian  systems,  each  of  which' 
tries  to  develop  its  dogma  in  its  own  particular  way.  We  shall 
now  consider  the  Mystic  .movement  proper,  for  which  our 
texts  are  the  Bhagavata,  the  Narada  Bhakti  Sutra  and  the 
Sandilya  Bhakti  Sutra.  These  three  works  represent  the  Mystic 
development  of  thought  which  probably  runs  side  by  side  with 
the  \)ccult  movement  on.  the  one  hand  which  we  have  already 
considered,  and  the  Philosophic  movement  which  we  shall 
consider  a  little  further  on.  That  the  Bhagavata.  influenced, 
systems  of  philosophical  thought  like  those  of  Ramanuja  and 
and  Madhva,  that  it  had  by  that  time  earned  sufficient  con- 
fidence from  the  people  to  be  used  as  a  text-book,  that  it  is 
the  repository  of  the  accounts  of  the  greatest  mystics  from 
very  ancient  times,  that,  though  some  of  its  language  may  be 
modern,  it  contains  archaisms  of  expression  and  diction  which, 
may  take  it  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era — 
all  these  facts  make  it  impossible  that  the  Bhagavata  should 
have  been  written,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  about  the  iath 
century  A.D.,  pointing  out  unmistakably  that  it  must  have 
been  written  earlier,  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  early 
philosophical  systems,  so  as  ultimately,  in  course  of  time,  to 
be  able  to  influence  later  formulations  of  thought.  The  Bhaga- 
vata, as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  a  repository  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Ancient  Mystics  of  India,  and  if  we  may  seek  for  some 
types  of  mystics  in  the  Bhagavata,  we  may  find  a  number  of 
such  types,  which  later  on  influenced  the  whole  cojirse  of  the 
Mystic  movement.  Dhruva,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  child- 
prince  who  leaves  his  kingdom  and  the  world  when  he  is 
insulted  by  his  step-mother  and  who,  in  the  agonies  of  his 
insult,  seeks  the  forest  where  he  meets  the  spiritual  teacher 
who  imparts  to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  God,  and 
who  ultimately  succeeds  in  realising  His  vision  (IV.  8). 
Prahlada,  the  son  of  the  Demon-King,  whose  love  to  God 
stands  unvanquished  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  whose  very 
alphabets  are  the  alphabets  of  devotion,  who  escapes  the 
dangers  of  the  fire  and  the  mountain  when  his  earnestness  about 
God  is  put  to  the  test,  supplies  another  example  of  a  pure  and 
disinterested  love  to  God,  so  that  he  is  able  to  say  to  God  when 
he  sees  Him- — "I  am  Thy  disinterested  Devotee.  Thou  art  my 
disinterested  Master.  But  if  Thou  wishest  to  give  me  any 
boon  at  all,  bestow  upon  me  this  boon,  that  no  desire  should 
ever  spring  up  within  me"  (VII.  10).  Uddhava  is  the  friend 
of  God,  whose  love  to  Him  stands  the  test  of  time,  and  of 
philosophical  argument  (X.  46).  Kubja,  the  crooked  concubine, 
who  conceived  apparently  a  sexual  love  towards  Krishna,  had 
her  own  sexuality  transformed  into  pure  love,  which  made  her 
ultimately  the  Beloved  of  the  Divine  (X.  42).  Even  the 
Elephant  who  lifted  up  his  trunk  to  God  when  he  found  his 
foot  caught  hold  of  by  the  great  Alligator  in  the  sea,  supplies 
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us  with  another  illustration  as  to  how  even  animals  might  be 
lifted  up  by  devotion,  and  as  to  how  God  might  come  even 
1  to  their  succour  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions  (VIII.  2-3) . 
Sudamaii,  the  poor  devotee,  who  has  no  other  present  to  offer 
to  God  except  a  handful  of  parched  rice,  is  ultimately  rewarded 
by  God  who*  makes  him  the  lord  of  the  City  of  Gold  (X.  80-81). 
Ajamila,  the  perfect  sinner,  who  is  merged  in  ,.  sexuality  - 
towards  a  pariah  woman,  gets  liberation  merely  by  uttering 
the  Name  of  God  at  the  time  of  his  death  (VI.  1-2).  The  sage 
Ajagara,  who*  lives  a  life  of  idle  contentment  and  of  unconscious 
service  to  others,  has  derived  his  virtues  from  a  Serpent  and  a 
Bee  whom  he  regards  as  his  spiritual  teachers  (VII.  13). 
Rishabhadeva,  whose  interesting  account  we  meet  with  in  the 
Bhagavata,  is  yet  a  mystic  of  a  different  kind,  whose  utter 
carelessness  of  his  body  is  the  supreme  mark  of  his  God-realisa- 
tion. We  read  ho>w,  having  entrusted  to  his  son  Bharata  the 
kingdom  of  the  Earth,  he  determined  to  lead  a  life  of  holy 
isolation  from  the  world  ;  how  he  began  to  live  like  a  blind 
or  a  deaf  or  a  dumb  man  ;  how  he  inhabited  alike  towns  and 
villages,  mines  and  gardens,  mountains  and  forests  ;  how  he 
never  minded  however  much  he  was  insulted  by  people,  who- 
threw  stones  and  dung  at  him,  or  subjected  him  to  all  sorts 
of  humiliation  ;  how  in  spite  of  all  these  things  his  shining 
face  and  his  strong-built  body,  his  powerful  hands  and  the 
smile  on  his  lips,  attracted  even  the  women  in  the  royal 
harems  ;  .  .  .  .  .  how  he  was  in  sure  possession  of  all  the 
grades  of  happiness  mentioned  in  the  Upanishads,  how  ulti- 
mately he  decided  to  throw  over  his  body  ;  how,  when  he  had 
first  let  off  his  subtle  body  go  out  of  his  physical  body,  he 
went  travelling  through  the  Karnatak  and  other  provinces, 
where,  while  he  was  wandering  like  a  lunatic,  naked  and  lone, 
he  was  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fire  kindled  by  the  fric- 
tion of  bamboo  trees  ;  and  how  finally  he  offered  his  body  in 
that  jfire  as  a  holocaust  to  God  (V.  5-6).  Avadhuta  is  yet  a 
mystic  of  a  different  type  who  learns  from  his  twenty-four 
Gurus  different  kinds  of  virtues  such  as  Forbearance  from  the 
Earth,  Luminosity  from  the  Fire,  Unfathomableness  from  the 
Ocean,  ^Seclusion  from  a  Forest,  and  so -on,  until  he  ultimately 
synthesiser  all  these  different  virtues  in  his  own  unique  life 
(XI,  ^7).  Suka,  in  whose  mouth  the  philosophico-mystical 
doctrines  of  the  Bhagavata  are  put,  is  the  type  of  a  great  mystic 
who  practises  the  philosophy  that  he  teaches,  whose  mystical 
utterances  go  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Bhagavata,  and 
who  sums  up  his  teaching  briefly  in  the  87th  chapter  of  the 
Xth  Sfcandha  of  the  Bhagavata,  where  he  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Spiritual  Teacher,,  of  Devotion,, and  of  the  Company 
0f  the  Good  for  a  truly  mystical  life.  Finally,  Krishna  hini- 
,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  Xth  and  the  Xlth  Skandhas  of 
J&feagavata,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  spiritual  powers, 
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«  • 

might  be  regarded  as  verily  an  incarnation  of  God,  whose 
relation  to  the  Gopis  has  been  entirely  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  whose  teachings  in  essence  do  not  differ  from 
those  advanced  in  the  Bhagavadgita,  who-  did  not  spare  his 
own  family  when  arrogance  had  seized  it,  who-  lived  a  life  of 
actioji  based  upon  the  highest  philosophical  teaching,  and  who, 
when  the  time  of  his  departure  from  earthly  existence  had 
come,  offered  himself  to  be  shot  by  a  hunter  with  an  arrow, 
thus  making  a  pretext  for  passing  out  of  mortal  existence, 
supplies  us  with  the  greatest  illustration  of  a  mystic  who  is  at 
the  top  of  all  the  other  mystics  mentioned  in  the  Bhagavata 
Turana. 

(To  be  continued) 
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(Continued  from  the  last  issue) 

He  never  hesitated  to  correct  our  shortcomings  in  a  bold, 
straightforward  way,  for  which  we,  in  the  West,  were  hardly 
prepared. 

Some  of  the  students  took  exception  at  the  unceremonious 
method  in  which  the  Swami  rebuked  them.  They  were  greatly 
annoyed  and  offended  when  he  laid  bare  their  weak  spots  in 
the  presence  of  others,  or  even  in  private.  Then  he  would 
say,  "You  people  in  the  West  always  try  to  cover  up  and 
hide  your  mistakes.  But  how  can  the  wound  be  treated  unless 
the  bandages  are  removed?  You  hide  your  real  character 
behind  a  smooth  and  polite  exterior,  but  the  sore  festers  in 
trie  heart.  The  Guru 'is  the  physician,  and  once  the  disease 
is  diagno<zed  he  must  not  fear  to  apply  the  lancet  if  necessary. 
Sometimes  a  deep,  clear  incision  is  the  only  remedy.  You 
are  so  sensitive,  always  afraid  of  being  scolded  or  exposed. 
'When  I  flatter  a  little,  you  say,  'Swami  is  so  wonderful/  but 
when  I  utter  a  harsh' word  you  run  away." 

Another  difficulty  the  Swami  had  to  tneet  was  that  some 
students  thought  that  he  did  not  understand  them. 

To  this  he  would  reply,  "I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,  because  I  can  look  deep  into  your  mind. 
What  is  hidden  to  yourself,  is  revealed  to  me.  In  time  yon 
-will  realize  that  what^I  tell  you  is  true." 

We  could  not  understand  it  then,  but  later,  when  hidden 
tendencies  came  to  the  front,  we  discovered  that  the  Swami 
-was  right. 
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A  young  student  once  confessed  this  to  him,  and  then  the 
Swami  gave  the  explanation. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  l< ordinarily  we  know  only  the  surface 
waves  of  our  mind.  But  through  Yoga  practice  we  learn  to  go^ 
deeper.  By  watching  and  studying  our  own  minds  we  dive 
below  the  surface  consciousness,  and  observe  what  is  going 
on  there.  Many  Samskar as-— latent  desires  and  tendencies — are 
stored  up  there,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves.  These  we  can  discover  before  they  rise  to  the  surface,, 
This  is  very  important,  for  once  a  thought  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face it  is  extremely  difficult  to  control.  But  at  an  early  stage,, 
before  it  has  fully  developed  and  gathered  strength,  it  is  easy 
to  manipulate.  This  is  called,  'Seeing  our  thoughts  in  seed' 
form/ 

"The  seed  is  easily  destroyed,  but  when  it  has  germinated 
and  grown  into  a  big,  strong  tree,  it  requires  great  strength 
and  effort  to>  hew  it  down.  So  we  must  crush  our  desires  in. 
their  early,  undeveloped  stages.  Yogis  can  do  this.  They 
keep  down  undesirable  thoughts  in  the  germ  state  by  smother- 
ing them  beneath  thoughts  of  an  opposite  nature.  Thus  they 
conquer  all  evil  tendencies,  hatred  with  love,  anger  with  kind- 
ness, and  so  on/* 

Once  in  New.  York,  after  a  morning  lecture,  the  Swami" 
called  me  aside,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  for  a  walk.  It 
was  a  lovely,  sunny  day.  We  took  lunch  together  in  a  restau- 
rant, and  then  walked  to  Central  Park.  There  we  sat  down  inr 
a  solitary  place  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree.  The  Swami  had* 
spoken  little.  He  was  in  a  serious  mood,  and  seemed  a  little 
sad,  I  knew  there  was  something  on  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to 
unburden,  but  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  approach  the  subject. 
However,  at  last  he  began. 

cc You  see,5'  he  said,  "I  tell  you  everything  because  I  can- 
not keep  my  thoughts  hidden.  Some  of  the  students  think 
that  I  don't  understand  them.  That  is  because  they  don't 
understand  themselves.  They  don't  know  the  hidden  motives 
that  prompt  them  to  action.  They  feel  the  impulse  to  do  certain 
things,  and  that  impulse  they  interpret  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience. The  real  desire  that  pushes  them  on,  they  don't  see. 
I  can  see  these  hidden  springs,  but  when  I  tell  the  students 
this,  they  get  annoyed,  and  say,  'Swami  doesn't  understand/ 
Everybody  in  this  country  thinks  that  he  is  unselfish,  whereas 
unselfishness  is  extremely  rare.  We  are  deluded  by  our  ego. 
Therefore,  Hindu  scriptures  say  that  a  Guru  is  necessary.  He 
can  probe  the  mind  of  the  disciple,  see  his  real  motives,  and' 
warn  him  in  time.  But  Western  people  "Gon't  understand  this, 
won't  admit  the  need  of  a  Guru.  The  West  is  very 
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When  we  got  up  and  walked  home,  the  Swami  said,  "My 
Master  was  a  perfect  Yogi,  nothing  remained  hidden  from  him. 
He  knew  our  minds  through  and  through.  We  didn't  have  to 
ask  him  anything,  he  anticipated  all  our  thoughts.  We  never 
had  the  impression  that  he  was  teaching  us,  but  he  watched  us 
all  the  time.  Nothing  escaped  him.  He  knew  what  pitfalls 
stoo€  in  our  way,  and  he  made  us  avoid  them. 

•"Have  you  ever  seen  people  play  chess?  The  players 
sometimes  overlook  a  move  because  their  minds  are  set  on 
winning  the  game.  But  the  looker-on  will  see  the  move,  be- 
cause his  mind  is  calm,  not  disturbed  by  the  desire  to  win. 
We  become  ambitious,  and  thus  lose  clearness  of  vision. 
Ambition  sweeps  us  along,  and  all  prudence  is  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Our  desires  make  us  blind.** 

When  I  saw  in  the  letter  which  I  have  quoted  before  about 
the  Swami  scolding  his  nurses,  I  was  reminded  of  what  another 
friend  of  mine  once  told  me.  She  also  had  freely  given  her  skill 
and  time  to  wait  on  him  through  a  serious  illness. 

"The  Swami,"  she  told  me,  "was  what  we  call  a  difficult 
patient.  He  insisted  on  having  his  own  way.  He  was  almost 
like  a  child,  fretful,  and  complaining  about  little  things.  I 
could  not  understand  it.  I  expected  a  Sannyasin  to  be  above 
all  weaknesses,  stoical  under  all  conditions,  suffering  silently,  as 
-we  all  try  to  do.  Instead  of  that  he  showed  his  temper  at  the 
least  provocation,  and  sometimes  seemed  even  unreasonable. 

"One  morning,  when  I  came  to  release  the  night  nurse,  I 
found  him  peevish  after  a  restless  night.  Almost  the  first  words 
he  greeted  me  with  were  a  scolding.  /You  Western  nurses 
don't  know  anything.  Any  Hindu  knows  more  about  nursing^ 
than  you  do.  Our  grandmothers  are  better  doctors  than  all 
your  M.  D's.' 

"Of  course,  I  knew  he  did  not  mean  it.  But,  you  know, 
we,  trained  nurses,  are  very  touchy  when  our  profession  is 
assailed.  So  I  was  really  annoyed,  and  rather  sharply  remarked, 
'I  don't  know  anything  about  your  grandmother,  but  our  men 
are  braver  under  suffering  than  you  are.' 

"'Yes,'  the  Swami  retorted,  'you  all  want  to  show  off, 
but  I  don't  care  for  your  praise  or  blame.  If  you  don't  like 
me  you  may  go.  I  don't  need  any  nurse.  I  could  cure  myself 
this  moment,  if  I  wanted  to.  I  am  a  better  Christian  scientist 
than  you  people  are.  Go,  and  carry  your  pride  elsewhere,  where 
you  will  get  praise.  I  can  do  nothing  with  you.  All  you 
want  is  a  little  surface  polish  and  praise.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  hypocrite  to  please  you.  Even  a  patient  in  this  country 
is  not  allowed  to  be*natural.  He  must  consider  the  nurse, 
what  will  she  think?' 

•"I.  loved  the  Swami  and  regretted  to  have  given  way  to 
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impatience.  Tears  carne  to  my  eyes.  When  the  Swami  saw 
this,  his  attitude  suddenly  changed,  and  he  said,  very  gently, 
' Don't  you  know,  this  is  our  way  of  doing  in  India  ?  We  scold 
those  whom  we  love.  When  we  feel  indifferent  toward  a  person, 
we  never  scold  him.  But  those  whom  we  love  we  try  to  correct. 
What  do  I  care  whether  I  am  sick  or  well  ?  I  have  come  to 
this  country  to  help  you,  not  for  my  own  benefit/  "  * 

This  little  episode  must  be  rather  surprising  to  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  remarkable  power  of  titiksha  (patient  endur- 
ance) shown  by  the  Swami  during  the  years  of  his  last  and  very 
painful  illness.  He  has  shown  in  that  one  side  of  his  nature, 
In  the  West  he  showed  another  side  and  if  we  believe  that  the 
Swami  was  one  of  those  souls  already  free,  reborn  on  earth  to 
do  his  share  in  his  Master's  work,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
behind  this  all  was  a  great  purpose. 

Perhaps  my  friend's  own  confession  throws  light  upon  the 
subject.  For  there  is  a  sequal  to  this  story.  She  admitted  that 
patient  and  even  heroic  suffering  in  the  West  is  so  common 
than  in  the  Swanii's  case  it  would  not  have  attracted  her 
special  attention.  But  when  during  the  rest  of  his  illness,  after 
this  little  incident,  she  found  the  Swami  kindness  and  patience 
itself,  she  recognized  his  power  of  manipulating  his  owrn  mind. 
Henceforth  he  was  as  manageable  as  an  obedient  child,  with- 
out a  complaint.  He  spoke  of  the  Divine  Mother  as  a  power 
greater  than  the  power  of  man.  He  was  Her  child,  accepting 
wothout  complaint  whatever  She  meted  out  to  him.  "L,et 
Mother's  will  be  done,"  was  constantly  on  his  lips.  My 
friend's  professional  pride  was  toned  down.  She  began  to  realize 
that  after  all,  man  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  Mother's  hands. 
She  became  one  of  the  Swami' s  most  devoted  disciples. 

I  have  often  been  present  when  the  Swami  came  to  the 
kitchen  and  told  stories  while  the  mistress  of  the  home  pre- 
pared the  food.  One  of  these  stories  I  remember  was  about 
a  lion  who  had  been  caught  and  tied  down  with  ropes.  A 
little  mouse  came  and  began  to  gnaw  the  ropes  one  by  one, 
till  the  lion  was  free.  "Thus,"  the  Swami  concluded,  "the 
mind  must  cut  one  by  one  the  bondages  of  the  world,  till  the 
soul  is  liberated." 

His  answers  to  questions  after  the  lectures,  were  often 
short,  but  always  to  the  point  and  illuminating.  Thus  we  had 
our  doubts  settled,  sometimes  doubts  of  long  standing,  that 
had  puzzled  us  a  great  deal.  The  Swami  was  very  fond  of 
the  saint  Tulsidas,  and  in  answering  questions  often  quoted  his 
sayings. 

Qnce,  in  San  Francisco,  when  a  student  asked  him  why 
is  so  much  evil  in  the  world,  the  Swami  replied,  "Tulsi- 
*To  the  good  the  world  is  full  of  good,  but  to  the  bad 
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the  world  is  full  of  evil/  The  world  is  neither  good  nor  bad. 
What  I  call  good,  you  perhaps  call  bad,  and  the  reverse.  Where 
is  the  standard?  The  standard  is  in  our  own  attitude  towards 
life.  Each  one  has  his  own  standard.  And  with  increased 
experience  and  insight,  the  standard  changes.  The  pity  is  that 
we  still  recognize  evil.  When  we  become  perfectly  good  our- 
selves,  the  whole  world  will  appear  good.  We  see  only  the 
reflection  of  our  own  minds.  See  the  Lord  always  in  every- 
thing, and  you  will  see  no  evil." 

When  asked  to  explain  this  more  fully,  he  said,  "A  sus- 
picious mind  sees  evil  everywhere  ;  a  trusting  mind  sees  only 
good.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  jealous  woman  ?  She  is  always 
suspicious.  Her  husband  may  be  a  good  man,  but  no  matter 
what  he  says  or  does,  the  woman  will  find  something  to  justify 
her  jealousy.  A  quarrelsome  person  constantly  finds  something: 
to  quarrel  about;  a  peaceful  person  finds  no  one  to  quarrel 
with.  I  find  so  many  people  here  with  fixed  notions.  They 
have  one  set  idea  that  colors  everything.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  it.  Everything  is  explained  according  to  that  one 
idea. 

"Some  persons  always  want  to  argue.  They  often  have 
little  brain,  cannot  see  a  point,  still  they  must  argue.  Then 
there  are  over-sensitive  persons.  They  are  always  on  the  defen- 
sive. Whatever  general  statement  you  may  make,  they  take  as 
being  directed  towards  them,  to  attack  them.  All  these  are  causes 
for  evil.  But  the  evil  is  not  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  persons. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  misunderstanding.  If  we  understood  each 
other  better  there  would  be  less  evil. 

"But  who  wants  to  understand?  Every  one  is  shut  up 
within  his  own  ego.  From  that  prison  we  judge  the  world. 
The  remedy  is  to  see  the  Lord  in  all.  'He  who  sees  Me  in 
all,  and  all  in  Me,'  Sri  Krishna  says,  •' he  finds  peace.'  See  the 
Lord,  and  you  will  see  good  everywhere." 

In  the  Shanti  Ashrama  the  Swami  repeatedly  warned  us 
against  idle  talk.  "You  always  like  to  gossip,"  he  said.  "Useless 
talk  brings  much  trouble.  You  begin  to  discuss  others,  and  go 
on  at  a  great  rate  talking  foolishness.  Why  do  you  criticize 
others?  Look  at  your  own  faults,  and  be  silent.  A  Hindu 
saint  has  said,  'Let  your  lips  only  utter  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
let  your  ears  only  hear  the  words  of  scripture  and  wise  men, 
let  your  eyes  see  only  God's  greatness  in  His  creation.* 

"That  is  why  I  sometimes  ask  you  to  observe  silence,  and 
to  live  alone,  in  retreat.  Silence  is  called  mauna  in  Sanskrit. 
It  means  not  only  abstaining  from  speech,  but  in  drawing  of  all 
the  senses,  looking  inward,  centring  the  mind  on  Atman,  The 
mind  is  always  curious,  always  reaches  out  for  'news.1  I  see, 
whenever  it  is  mail  day,  you  run  for  your  letters,  and  for  the 
following  twenty-four  hours,  though  your  body  is  here,  your 
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mind  is  in  San  Francisco.  Give  up  being  curious  about  non- 
sensical things,  be  curious  about  Mother,  and  how  to  know 
and  love  Her.  Make  the  best  of  your  time.  Life  is  short, 
don't  waste  your  energy  in  useless  pursuits.  'Know  the  Atman 
alone,  and  give  up  all  other  talk.'  " 

The  Swami's  instructions  were  not  reserved  for  special 
occasions.  His  religion  was  not  a  Sunday  or  special-day  reli- 
gion. He  was  what  he  taught.  His  talks  came  in  torrents, 
ever  new  flows,  fresh  currents  from  an  inexhaustible  spring. 
There  was  no  set  time  ;  we  never  knew  when  a  new  supply 
would  be  released.  We  therefore  wanted  to  be  with  him  at  all 
times,  that  we  might  not  miss  a  single  outpour  from  that 
hidden  source  deep  down  in  his  own  heart.  For  in  him  dwelled 
the  Divine  Mother,  using  his  lips  to  teach,  to  call,  Her  children. 
Yes,  it  is  true  what  my  friend  writes,  the  Swami  used  to 
call  us  Mother's  children.  And  how  sweet,  how  encouraging 
did  these  words  sound  in  our  ears  I 


GOD,  SOUL  AND  MATTER 

BY  SWAMI  SHARVANANDA 
(Concluded  from  the  last  issue) 

GOD 

Religion  begins  with  the  personal  conception  of  God  who 
is  considered  to  be  endowed  with  supreme  attributes  and  excel- 
lences and  infinite  powers.  He  is.  looked  upon  as  the  creator, 
preserver  and  ruler  of  the.  universe  and  on  his  mercy  the  entire 
creation  depends.  He  has  a  distinct  personality.  He  resides  in 
some  extra-cosmic  region  from  where  he  manipulates  the  infinite 
forces  of  the  universe.  This  personal  conception  is  natural 
with  man.  The  very  limitations  of  man  compel  him  to  look 
up  to  some  being  who  would  help  him  to  transcend  those  limita- 
tions to  realise  a  better  state  of  being  for  which  his  whole  soul 
yearns.  And  the  thought  of  that  great  helper  as  infinite  and 
perfect  in  every  respect  is  a  deep  psychological  necessity  with 
him.  Man  however  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  incongruity  of 
combining  these  aspects  simultaneously  in  God.  That  a  God 
who  is  infinite  and  perfect  cannot  also  at  the  same  time  be  a 
person,  a  ruler  or  helper,  does  not  seem  to  strike  him.  Any- 
how this  personal  ideal  of  God  is  in  all  revealed  religions  the 
motive  power  and  spring  of  all  noble  sentiments  and  inspirer 
of  superior  and  holy  life. 

Along  with  the    consciousness    of    limited    existence,    an 
pessimism  also  marks  the  beginning  of  religion.     Pessi- 
a  gloomy  view  of  life.    The  world  seems  a  vale  of 
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tears  and  religion  is  considered  to  brighten  life  with  the  light 
of  hope  and  glory,  promising  to  take  man  beyond  to  a  state 
where  reigns  perfect  freedom  from  the  present  harrassing  limita- 
tions. This  state  of  perfection  and  emancipation  through  the 
grace  of  God  is  called  heaven.  The  hope  of  heaven  is  a. 
strong  incentive  to  the  ordinary  mind  in  taking  to  the  worship 
of  Gftd. 

Exit  when  the  mind  is  chastened  and  ethically  purified  and 
..spiritually  uplifted  by  worship  which  is  nothing  but  a  psycho*- 
logical  approach  to  the  Divine  Ideal,  it  is  able  to  perceive 
subtler  aspects  of  life  and  existence.  It  feels  that  a  being  who 
is  personal,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  limited  existence  implied  in 
personality,  can  never  be  infinite  and  perfect  in  the  true  sense. 
Individuality  or  personality  always  carries  with  it  the  c'on- 
.sciousness  of  a  distinction  which  is  inherent  in  all  conditioned 
•existence,  in  objects  limited  by  time,  space  and  causation.  A 
limited,  thing  can  never  be  truly  perfect  or  infinite.  True 
infinity  is  always  transcendental.  It  is  unconditioned  by  time, 
.space  and  causation.  Therefore  to  look  upon  God  as  infinite, 
perfect,  omniscient,  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  and  also  a 
personal  being,  is  a  manifest  self-contradiction.  To  be  truly 
infinite,  omniscient,  omnipresent,  etc.,  the  Divine  Principle 
must  be  all-pervasive,  immanent,  and  therefore  impersonal. 
ISTay,  even  the  immanent  view  of  God  does  not  truly  represent 
his  perfection  and  infinity.  An  immanent  and  all-pervasive 
principle  can  be  infinite  only  mathematically.  But  it  is 
mutable  and  conditioned  even  as  infinite  matter  is  conditioned 
being  converted  to-  various  modes  by  time,  space  and  causality. 
But  of  course  both  the  material  and  spiritual  principles  cannot 
be  mutable,  for  then  they  would  require  a  third  principle  which 
must  be  immutable,  because  no  mutation  is  conceivable  without 
an  immutable  something  as  its  background,  which  must  be 
imagined  to  be  superior  even  to  the  spiritual  principle.  But 
there  is  nothing  beyond  spirit.  Strict  logic  therefore  points 
that  the  spiritual  principle  or  "the  Divine  Principle  must  be 
transcendental  and  metaphysically  infinite  to  be  truly  perfect 
and  the  permanent  basis  of  existence  and  life. 

That  is  why  we  notice  that  the  philosophies  of  the  different 
religions  of  the  world  have  generally  taken  three  views  of  the 
Divine  Principle,  namely,  God  the  personal,  God  the 
immanent  impersonal  and  God  the  absolute.  This  three-fold 
view  of  God  is  also  found  corroborated  by  the  practical  religion, 
by  the  actual  experiences  of  religious  mystics  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  mystics  experience  God  as  an  actual 
Divine  person,  responding  to  their  prayer,  succouring  their 
needs  and  receiving  tlfe  devout  homage  of  their  heart.  They 
are  even  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  the  personal  forms  of  the 
Divine.  These  mystics  are  not  frauds.  For  we  find  them 
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leading  lives  of  utmost  moral  purity  and  saintliness  such-  a& 
are  scarcely  found  among  ordinary  men.  Nor  are  they  deluded 
fools.  For  their  clarity  of  vision  and  keen  understanding  of 
things  and  affairs  and  highly  developed  intellectual  powers  can 
hold  comparison  very  favourably  with  the  best  of  the  so-called 
intelligent.  We  must  therefore  give  credence  to  their  evidence 
and  cannot  dogmatically  set  aside  their  experiences  as  mental 
aberrations. 

It  has  been  truly  said  :  '  'Though  he  is  of  the  nature  of 
pure  intelligence,  one  without  a  second,  without  parts  and 
bodiless,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  devotees,  Brahman  assumes 
forms, "  The  concretisation  of  the  impersonal  Brahman  into 
personal  forms  is  not  a  subjective  aberration  of  the  devotee, 
but  an  actual  objective  fact.  It  may  be  too  subtle  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  ordinary  mind,  yet  it  is  as  much  a  fact  as  any 
concrete  object  of  the  world.  As  external  objects  are  subjec- 
tive, being  the  visions  of  individuals  imposed  upon  the  formless 
material  principle,  but  also  objective  (and  not  products  of 
individual  minds)  being  perceived  similarly  and  simultaneously 
by  all,  even  so  the  personal  forms  of  God,  though  mental 
visions,  are  not  yet  the  outcome  of  any  individual  mind,  but 
of  the  cosmic  mind,  and  are  therefore  as  much  a  fact  and  reality 
as  any  other  object  of  the  universe. 

We  next  notice  another  group  of  religious  mystics  who 
rise  to  a  still  higher  experience  where  the  Divine  Principle  is 
experienced  as  the  immanent  being  imbuing  everything,  every 
atom,  every  pulsation  of  life.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not 
an  expression  of  that  being.  He  is  the  soul  of  all  souls.  He 
is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  intelligence,  bliss  and  energy 
and  is  the  substance  and  eternal  basis  of  all  phenomena. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  mystics  whose  spiritual 
experiences  transcend  even  immanence.  Contemplating  their 
beloved  deity,  they  reach  a  state  of  consciousness  where  the 
human  soul  rends  the  their  rind  of  individuality,  of  time,  space 
and  causation,  of  all  limitations,  and  loses  itself  in  the  ecstasy 
of  a  being  that  is  at  once  transcendental,  infinite  and  indescrib- 
able. Nothing  can  be  posited  of  that  •experience  except  that 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  pure  existence,  unfettered  intelligence 
and  causeless  bliss.  It  is  tEs  which  has  been  described  by  the 
Vedic  sages  as  the  experience  of  Satchidananda  (Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss) .  In  that  experience,  thought  dies  and  the 
mind  expires  and  nothing  remains  except  the  principle  of  con- 
tentless  consciousness  shining  in  its  own  infinite  glory.  This 
is  the  highest  knowledge  of  God. 

Thus  our  study  of  matter,    soul    and    God    has    led    us 
gradually  from   diversity   to  unity.     W#  began   with   external 
But  as  we  proceeded  with  our  analysis  and  discovery 
principles,  we  found  the  multiplicity  o£  existence 
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melt  away  like  mists  before  the  rising  sun.  What  seemed  in 
the  beginning  unconnected  varieties  appeared  later  on  as  plural 
expressions  of  one  fundamental  unity.  Proceeding  further,  we 
found  the  visions  of  even  such  plurality  disappear.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  things  became  naught.  And  we  reached  at  the 
..Absqjute  Principle  where  do  not  exist  time,  space  or  causation 
— the  real  causes  of  the  variegated  universe.  The  highest  syn- 
thesis is  therefore  that  fundamental  principle  which  is  not  and 
•cannot  be  known  by  the  mind,  but  which  is  much  more  than 
known  being-  the  very  pivot  of  our  existence  and  the  basis  of 
the  knowing  mind  and  all  knowable  objects.  It  can  neither 
be  known  nor  unknown.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  and 
nothing  else.  That  being,  seen  through  time,  space  and  causa- 
tion, gives  rise  first  to  the  vision  of  plurality  interpenetrated 
by  unity.  It  next  develops  into  the  twin  vision  of  matter  the 
perceived,  soul  the  perceiver  and  God  the  presiding  power  over 
bt)th.  The  Absolute  is  the  substance  and  basis  of  God,  soul 
and  matter.  It  is  behind  them  all  as  their  common  background 
like  a  screen  on.  which  the  moving  images  of  phenomena  are 
being  reflected.  So  long  as  matter  is  the  object,  there  must 
be  the  perceiver  of  that  object,  which  is  the  soul  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  duality  of  soul  and  matter  exists,  there  must  be  a  being 
who  governs  and  inter-relates  them  ;  and  that  is  God. 

Be  it  noted  that  these  visions  of  God  (personal),  soul  and 
•matter  are  relative  and  not  absolute.  Matter  is  not  unreal 
•as  the  idealists  would  maintain,  nor  are  soul  and  God  unreal 
as  atheists  and  materialists  would  have  them.  Yet  these  have 
'but  relative  values,  being  as  they  are  related  to  our  evanescent 
experiences.  On  the  sense-plane  our  experience  is  that  of 
unmitigated  plurality.  Here  all  objects  appear  distinct  and 
separate  from  one  another.  But  as  we  go  higher  and  see  things 
from  the  thought-plane,  our  experience  is  that  of  unity  in 
variety.  But  when  we  transcend  even  the  thought-plane  and 
reach  a  state  where  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  nor  causa- 
tion, our  'experience  is  of  an  indescribable  reality  which,  can' 
•only  be  imagined  or  inferred  as  pure  unity.  As  our  experi- 
ences are  gathered  from  these  three  distinct  planes  and  we  see 
things  from  these  three  angles  of  vision,  so  reality  also  must 
"be  of  three  distinct  kinds.  Thus  God,  matter  and  soul  are 
different  and  distinct  in  the  sense-plane.  They  are  inter- 
related, as  unity  in  variety,  in  the  mental  plane.  But  they  are 
•dissolved  into  one  undifferentiated  existence  in  the  spiritual 
plane.  And  that  is  the  absolute  value  inasmuch  as  that  is  a 
-state  unconditioned  and  unaffected  by  time,  space  and  causa- 
tion. There  is  only  a  question  of  values — relative  and  absolute. 
The  quarrel  is  not  abctat  what  exists  and  does  not  exist.  The 
world  is,  soul  is  and  the  personal  God  is,  but  only  relatively. 
But  all  these  disappear  in  the  view  of  the  Transcendental  which 
.alone  has  the  absolute  value. 
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This  in  short  is  the  view  of  matter,  soul  and  God,  as  seeir 
through  science,  philosophy  and  religion  ;  and  to  our  mind" 
they  are  not  at  all  contradictory  to  one  another,  but  stand 
graded  in  the  scale  of  values. 


SEEING  INDIA  WITH   OTHER  EYES 

A  LECTURE  BY  SISTER  NIVEDITA 

Delivered   in  London,    October,    1900 

Have  any  of  us  thought  how  much   our  work  has  gained' 
from  being  done  in  a  place  where  we  were  thoroughly  at  home  ? 

Do  we  know  what  it  is  to  escape  from  the  hour,  or  the 
day,  or  the  week,  of  patient  toil  to  the  edge  of  some  lake  or 
the  heart  of  some  wood?  Have  we  stood  and  listened  to  the 
wind  amongst  the  winter  'branches,  or  rustling  the  dead  leaves 
calling  and  calling  to  us  with  the  voices  of  our  childhood' 
stirring  dim  depths  in  us,  lifting  us  to  the  innermost  heights 
of  our  own  being,  filling  us  with  an  infinite  love,  and  infinite 
courage,  an  immeasurable  hope? 

Have  we  ever  realised  how  intimate  is  the  connection 
between  the  great  interests  of  our  life—  whatever  they  be 
house-keeping,  teaching,  collecting-  wild  flowers,  deep  intel- 
lectual research,—  and  the  love  of  our  country  ?—  the  feeling- 
of  being  at  home,  amongst  our  own  people?  No  matter 
whether  our  life  be  comedy  or  tragedy—  always  our  own  I 
remember  last  Good  Friday  standing  in  a  church  in  the  extreme 
West,  listening  to  the  Reproaches.  The  day  was  cold  and 
dark  :  and  the  words  fell  like  sobs.  -My  people,  My  people, 
what  have  I  done  unto  Thee  ?  Wherein  have  I  wearied  tliee  ?'*' 


I  would  say  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  true  work,  no 
shadow  of  a  possibility  of  a  great  life,  where  there  is  not  this 
sense  of  union,  with  the  place  and  the  people  amongst  whom 
we  find  ourselves  If  you  answer  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  at  least  m  England  to-day,  are  working  at  tasks  which' 
^  h/tf  and  despise,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  surer- 
sign  of  the  fatal  danger  which  assails  our  national  life,  and 

l^V1,    F7e  me  the  °PP°rtu*ity  I  think  I  shall  easily  make 
good  that  statement. 

-I,  J!Ut  aU  this  1°es  notTmean  that  we  must  stay  in  the  place 
to  the  i^TSi  b,°rlf-  Wlat  happens  when  the  cal1  comes 
'  leT  the  °W  grouped  go  out  and  found 
°r-  3  new  h°USe?  The  ^dispensable  condition  of- 
,°mS!?9  nat^es>.  well-developed  and  proportioned 
to  the  world,  is  that  two  people  shall  conceive 
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such  an  affection  for  each  other  that  it  cancels  all  difference 
of  association.  The  time  when  they  had  not  met  must  seem 
a  blank  to  them,  or  only  significant  because  that  meeting  throws 
light  upon  it.  Probably  both  see  qualities  in  the  other  that 
none  else  can  see  in  either.  That  matters  nothing.  It  may 
be  all  Allusion.  Only,  the  illusion  must  be  there.  And  in  some 
extraordinary  way  we  find  that  if  it  is  not  there,  and  if  it  is 
not  perfect,  we  can  read  the  fact  that,  of  two  people,  one  was 
bondsman  to  the  other,  and  not  the  free  and  joyous  comrade, 
not  only  in  their  lives  to-day,  and  in  a  home  that  misses  the 
no>te  of  perfect  joy,  but  long  long  hence,  in  the  character  of  some 
old  man  or  woman  whose  nature  has  always  carried  an  in- 
heritance of  war  within  itself. 

If  this  emotion  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  life  through  the  alliance  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
who  were  born  in  the  same  street,  if  its  absence  be  fraught 
wifh  such  danger  to  more  than  the  two  people  themselves,  let 
us  think  how  much  more  imperative  it  must  be  to  the  man  who 
is  called  from  England  to  India  to  do  his  work. 

What  a  little  thing  it  would  be  to  any  of  us  to  die  for 
one  whom  we  really  loved  !  Perhaps  indeed  we  do  not  really 
love,  to  our  deepest,  till  we  have  learnt  that  to  be  called  to 
do  so  would  be  supreme  beatitude.  It  is  such  love  as  this 
that  makes  it  possible  to  live  and  do  great  service.  It  is  such 
a  falling-in-love  that  India  demands  of  English  men  and  women 
who  go  to  her  to  work.  It  matters  little  what  the  conscious 
explanation  may  be, — a  civil  service  appointment,  a  place  in 
the  army,  the  cause  of  religion',  of  education,  of  the  people. 
Call  it  what  we  may,  if  we  go  with  contempt,  with  hatred, 
with  rebellion,  we  become  degraded,  as  well  as  ridiculous  ;  if 
we  go  with  love,  with  the  love  that  greets  the  brown  of  a 
cottage-roof  against  the  sky,  the  curve  of  a  palm,  the  sight  of 
a  cooking-pot,  the  tinkle  of  an  anklet  with  a  thrill  of  recogni- 
tion, that  desires  the  good  of  India  as  we  desire  the  good  of 
our  own  children,  to  transcend  our  own,  that  India  be  stimu- 
lated into  self-activity  by  us,  if  we  go  with  this  love,  then  we 
build  up  the  English  Empire  by  sure  ways,  and  along  main 
lines,  whether  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  serving  England  or 
India  or  Humanity.  For  the  love  of  England  and  India  are 
one,  but  no  love  ever  seeks  its  own . 

Throughout  what  I  say  to-night  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interests  of  England,  as  an  English  woman  ;  more,  what  I  say 
would  be  endorsed  by  all  those  highest  officials  who  are  faithful 
to  the  trust  of  their  conn  try*  s  interest  committed  to  them. 

For  the  man  who  jregards  the  Queen's  cause  is  he  who 
will  impoverish  himself  to  distribute  bread  in  time  of  famine, 
and  the  man  who  hates  and  despises  is  the  man  who  will 
selfishly  exploit  a  subject  people.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
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saying  that  the  supreme  government  is  well  aware  that  under 
the  name  of  race-prestige  much  may  .be  included  which  does 
anything  but  add  to  the  prestige  of  our  race. 

The  fact  is,  under  the  terrible  over-organisation  and  over- 
centralisation  of  modern  life,  there  lurks  an  appalling  danger 
of  vulgarity.  We  are  succumbing  to  a  horrible  scepticism. 
How  are  mothers  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  anything 
but  beautiful  English  homes,  or  luxurious  travelling-resorts^ 
how  are  these  to  know  that  there  was  no  noble  possibility  be- 
fore the  knight-errant  of  old  that  is  not  doubled  and  trebled 
for  their  own  boys?  How  are  they  to  guess  that  the  English 
race  has  to  struggle  with  problems  of  doing  and  undoing  to- 
day, that  no  race  has  ever  faced  in  the  history  of  the  world? 
How  can  they  lay  upon  their  sons  that  charge  of  reverence 
and  love  and  belief  in  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  life,  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  name  of  our  country  stand  in  history 
as  Shakespere  dreamt  of  it.... 

This   happy   breed   of   men,    this   little   world, 

This    precious    stone    set    in   the    silver    sea, 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This   nurse,   this   teeming   womb   of   royal  kings, 

Renowned   for   their    deeds    as    far   from    home, 

As   is    the   sepulchre   in    stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world 

And  yet,  though  we  know  it  not,  the  voices  of  the  gods 
are  all  about  the  world  to-day.  The  calls  to  self-sacrifice  are 
greater,  the  ways  of  self-sacrifice  are  a  thousandfold  more,  and 
many  thousandfold  deeper,  than  ever  before.  We  are  mistaken 
when  we  think  that  the  clarion  of  war  is  the  only  sound  that 
calls  us  to  the  right  of  struggling  and  dying  for  our  country. 
The  churchbells  of  the  British  peace  ring  a  far  surer  summons. 
There  was  no  greatness,  no  courage,  no  divine  self-effacement, 
open  to  our  fathers,  of  which  infinitely  more  is  not  the  right 
of  their  sons  to-day .  The  words  "British  Empire' '  mean  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  British  opportunity  to  choose  the  noblest 
part  ever  played  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  or  refusing, 
to  fail  utterly,  and  miserably,  and  brutally,  as  no  nation  ever 
failed  before. 

It  has  been  a  long  preamble,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  difficulties  that  may  present  themselves  to  an 
untrained  boy,  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
landing  in  India,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  appointment,  without 
either  a  store  of  culture,  or  a  disciplined  imagination,  or  a 
,  ^ealth  of  rightly  directed  feeling, 

J :  ,|'|liite  see  how  impossible  it  will  look  to  him  that, people 
,-witk  .a  startling  simplicity,  who  sit  on  bare 
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and* use  in  eating  neither  knives  nor  forks  nor  table-linen,  are 
really  persons  of  a  deeper  and  more  developed  civilisation  than 
his  own. 

The  same  difficulty,  begin  to  say  the  scholars,  faced  the 
officers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  when  they  battled,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire,  against  the  merchant-peoples  of  the  North. 

It»  is  no  credit  of  mine  that  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  this  difficulty.  I  went  out  to  India  nearly  three  years 
ago,  and  was  there  some  eighteen  months.  I  went  at  the  call 
of  an  English  woman,  who  felt  that  no  sufficiently  national 
attempt  had  yet  been  made,  for  the  education  of  Indian  girls. 
After  spending  sometime  with  her,  I  was.  to  be  free  to  take  my 
own  way  of  studying  my  problem.  When  I  tell  you  what 
were  my  preconceptions  of  how  I  was  to  do  this,  I  fear  you 
will  be  much  amused.  I  was  not  going  for  the  sake  of  "the 
Higher' '  or  literary,  but  for  what  we  here  have  always  called 
the  new  Education,  beginning  with  the  manual  and  practical 
aspects  of  development,  and  passing  on  to  the  question  of 
definite  technical  and  scientific  training,  but  always  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  the  development  of  character.  I  knew  that 
one  must  live  with  the  people,  and  take  their  point  of  view, 
if  one  were  ever  to  establish  any  sound  educational  process 
amongst  them,  using  to  the  utmost  the  elements  that  their  life 
might  provide,  and  keeping  the  scheme  in  organic  relation  with 
these. 

This  study  I  pictured  to  myself  as  taking  place  in  mud 
huts,  on  journeys  barefooted  across  the  country,  amongst  people 
who  would  be  completely  hostile  to  my  research.     But  I  owed 
a  great  intellectual  debt  to  Sanskrit  culture  and  an  educational 
task  was  a  delightful  means  for  the  expression  of  my  gratitude. 
So  you  see  that  I  was  indeed  more  fortunate  than  most, 
in  the  attitude  and  means  of  my  entrance  into  Indian  life. 
What  did  I  find  there  ? 

Instead  of  hostility  ^  I  found  a  warmth  of  welcome. 
Instead,  of  suspicion,   friends. 

Instead  of  hardships  and  fatigue,  a  charming  home,  and 
abundance  of  the  finest  associations. 

For  eight  months  I  lived  alone  with  one  servant  in  a  real 
Indian  house  in  a  Calcutta  lane.  There  I  kept  a  small  experi- 
mental school.  About  forty  little  girls  belonged  to  it  arid 
I  took  them  in  relays — four  classes  of  two  hours  each.  My 
knowledge  of  Bengali  being  limited,  I  was  particularly  glad 
to  fall  back  on  kindergarten  occupations  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  class-work,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  practical  difficulties  and  practical  potential- 
ities of  a  useful  school. 

But  this  was  work*  The  playtime  of  the  day  I  was-  allowed 
to  spend  in  a  neighbouring  zenana,  amongst  a  group  of  widow 
ladies  with  whom  I  had  much  in  common,  and  Saturday  and 
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Sunday  I  reserved  as  holidays.  This  was  a  custom  that 
my  children  never  approved.  I  remember  how  the  first 
Saturday  morning  a  crowd  of  uproarious  little  people  had 
gathered  outside  the  door  at  6  o'clock,  evidently  determined 
to  gain  admission.  A  workman  who  could  speak  a  little 
English  was  inside  and  he  came  to  me,  "The  baby  people,  the 
baby  people,  Miss  Sahib!  Let  me  open  !" 

No  Hindu  of  any  class  or  sect  or  party  ever  put  a  hindrance 
in  my  way.  When  they  heard  of  any  difficulty,  they  always 
did  something  towards  removing  it,  the  women  just  as  much 
as  the  men.  In  the  same  way,  they  felt  a  curious  sense  of 
responsibility,  as  if  I  were  the  guest  of  the  whole  of  our  lane. 
They  were  constantly  sending  me  food.  If  they  had  fruit, 
they  would  share  it  with  me.  If  I  expected  guests,  they  would 
provide  the  repast,  and  I  rarely  knew  even  the  name  of  the 
giver. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  deeds  like  these  a  very  sweet 
relationship  is  created.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  prtfud 
as  well  as  grateful  to  have  eaten  the  bread  of  a  charity  so  sweet. 

And  I  think  if  we  go  deeper  into  the  reason  of  this 
hospitality,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  culture  that  it  displays. 
They  thought  of  me  as  a  student.  It  was  something  like  the 
university  of  the  middle  ages,  where  the  poor  scholar  naturally 
came  upon  the  good-wives  of  the  town  for  maintenance.  But 
there  was  I  think  this  difference,  that  the  university  established 
such  a  custom  mainly  in  a  given  centre  here  and  there,  while 
in  India  the  idea  of  this  function  is  familiar  to  every  person 
and  every  family  and  the  obligations  of  the  university  arise 
wherever  there  is  one  enquiring  mind.  Through  and  through 
the  life  I  found  these  evidences  of  an  ancient  culture  permeat- 
ing every  section  of  society,  my  only  difficulty  in  recounting  it 
all  to<  you  is  in  determining  where  to  begin. 

The  pleasures  of  the  people  are  such  fine  pleasures  !  It 
was  my  custom  to1  save  money  by  avoiding  the  use  of  cabs, 
and  travelling  in  trams  as  much  as  possible.  This,  of  course, 
always  left  a  certain  amount  of  a  local  journey  to  be  made 
on  foot.  So  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  I  would  come 
up  and  down  our  narrow  little  lanes  and  streets,  as  various 
errands  might  lead  me.  In  the  sunlight  they  would  be  crowded 
with  people,  and  the  traffic  of  the  bullock-carts.  In  the  even- 
ing, men  would  be  seated  chatting  about  their  doorways  or 
in  the  shops,  or  inside  open  windows,  and  no  one  even  looked 
my  way  ;  but  at  night,  when  one  had  once  turned  out  of  the 
European  streets,  everything  was  sunk  in  stillness  and  peace, 
so  that  it  took  me  some  time  on  the  journey  home  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  seeing  a  drunken  Englishman.  In  eight 
months  of  living  in  the  poorest  quaver  of  Hindu  Calcutta, 
^uch  a  sight  had  been  impossible.  As  one  lay  in  bed  however, 
'$b&  efeantijig  of  prayers  would  occasionally  break  the  silence 
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«of  ».the  midnight,  and  one  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  distant 
.streets  a  night  beggar,  lamp  in  hand,  was  going-  his  rounds. 

I  think  if  one  must  pick  o>ut  some  feature  of  Indian  life 
which  more  than  any  other  compels  this  high  morality  and 
decorum  to  grow  and  spread,  it  must  be  the  study  of  the 
national  epics.  There  are  two  great  poems,  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Ramayana,  which  take  a  place  to  Hindus  something 
like  that  of  Shakespere  to  ourselves.  Only  this  is  a  Shakespere 
that  every  one  knows,  and  a  Shakespere  with  the  sacredness 
of  the  New  Testament  thrown  about  it. 

A  picture  comes  to  me  of  a  night-scene  in  the  Himalayas. 
At  a  turn  in  the  road  the  great  trees  sweep  aside  a  little  to 
make  room  for  a  tiny  hamlet  at  their  foot.  Here  in  the  open 
shop  of  the  grain  dealer,  round  a  little  lamp,  sits  a  group  of 
men,  and  amongst  them  is  a  boy  reading  earnestly  from  a  book. 

It  is  the  Ramayana, — the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
lieroic  lovers,  Sita  and  Rama.  The  men  listen  breathlessly, 
tkough  the  story  is  familiar  enough,  and  every  now  and  then 
..•as  the  boy  ends  a  verse,  they  chant  the  refrain,  "To  dear 
Sita's  bridegroom,  great  Rama,  all  hail  !'r  Sita  is  the  ideal 
woman.  A  divine  incarnation  to  the  world  of  perfect  wife- 
liood  and  perfect  stai'nlessness.  She  is  the  woman  of  renun- 
ciation, not  of  action  ;  the  saint,  not  the  heroine.  Every 
Indian  woman  spends  some  part  of  the  day  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  character.  Probably  no  one  passes  a  whole  day  with- 
•out  taking  her  name.  Every  woman  desires  to  be  like  her. 
Every  man  desires  to  see  in  her  the  picture  of  his  mother  or 
Ms  wife.  I  do  not  know  if  you  will  see  with  me  the  tremen- 
dous influence  that  it  must  have  on  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  a  nation,  to  spend  a  definite  time  daily  in  this  intense 
brooding  over  the  ideal. 

It  is  here  that  I  come  to  my  great  point,  and  I  must  make 
It  clear  from  misapprehension.  I  shall  not  mean  that  the  lot  of 
•the  Hindu  woman  in  her  perpetual  struggle  with  poverty,  in 
her  social  and  industrial  inefficiency,  is  perfect,  or  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  modern  world.  Far  from  that. 

But  I  remember  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  and  women 
that  ever  lived  have  been  born  in  India.  I  remember  that 
from  India  emanated  the  only  religion  that  ever  put  the  mis- 
sionary-question on  a  true  educational  basis;  I  remember  that 
.amongst  nailitary  leaders  two'  thousand  years  ago  India  pro- 
duced her  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  Chandragupta,  the  Sudra 
••-who  •  unified  •  a  continent;  that  amongst  statesmen  she  bore 
Asoka  and  Akbar  ;  that  in  science  we  owe  mathematics  and 
"astronomy  and  geometry  to  her  ;  that  in  philosophy  and  in 
literature  she  has  achieved  the  highest  rank. 

I  remember  too  tfiat  this  greatness    is    not    dead    in    the 
country.     No  longer  ago  than  1750  Rajah  Jey  Sing  concluded 
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that  European  astronomical  tables  contained  _an  error  which: 
lie  was  able  to  correct.  Subsequent  science,  it  is  said,  stood 
br  the  Indian  astronomer.  Within  the  century  that  is  leaving 
us  Ram  Chandra  has  solved,  by  intuitive  methods,  problems  of 
maxima  and  minima  hitherto  unfinished,  and  India  has  given 
proof  that  she  can  yet  add  to  her  scientific  laurels, 

^eeins;  all   this,    I  read     a     message     of     great     hope     for 
humanity      What  may  be  the  truth  about  the  military  careers 
of  nations,  I  do  not  know.     It  may  be  that  in  rude  activities 
there  are   periods   of   growth   and   flourishing   and   decay.     But 
if  a  people  fix  their  hope  upon  their  own  humanisation,   it  is 
not  so      The  curve  of  civilisation  is  infinite   and  spiral.     The 
dominion  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit  has  yet  to  be  exhausted. 
But    still— -where — why — is    this    humanising    process    the 
essential  life  of  India,   more  than  of  other  countries?       What 
differentiates    the    Indian    training    from    others  ?     I    find    one 
answer  which  outweighs  all  others  in  my  estimate.     It  is  this. 
The  special  greatness  of  Indian  life  and  character  depends  more 
than   on  any   other   feature,    on   the   place     that     is     given     to 
Woman   in  the   social  scheme.     What?     you     will     say,     what 
about  child-marriage  and  child-widowhood,   and  the  grievances 
of  woman?     I   am  not  going  to  speak  of  woman  as  the  wife. 
There  must  be  unhappy  marriages  in  India  as  elsewhere,  though 
I   have   seen   none   but  the   happy,    and   they    have   seemed   to- 
me to  represent   a  tie  more  tender   and  intimate  than  I   have 
often  witnessed.     But  wifehood  in  India  is  not  woman's  central 
function.     That  is  motherhood.     As  mother,  an  Indian  woman 
is  supreme.     The  honour  that  a  man  does  here  by  the  simple 
words  "my  wife,"  he  does  better  there  by  saying  "the  mother 
of   my   children/'     Sons   worship   their    mothers    as   the    ideal. 
Motherhood  is  the  ideal  relation  to  the  world.     Let  us  free  our- 
selves from   self-seeking   as   the   mother   does.     Let   us   be   in- 
capable of  jealousy  as  is  a  mother  to  her  child.     Let  us  give 
to  the  uttermost.     Let  us  love  most  those  who  need  most.     Let 
us  be  undiscriminating  in  our  service.     Such    is    the    Indian 
woman's  conception  of  a  perfect  life.     Such  is  the  moral  cul~ 
*tnre  with  which,  she  surrounds  her  children.     Can  you  ask  what 
is  its  effect?     I  sat  one  day  hour  after  hour  beside  a  boy  of 
twelve  who  was  dying  of  plague.     The  home  was  of  the  poorest, 
a  mud  hut  with  a  thatched  roof.     The  difficulty  lay  in  keeping- 
the  patient  isolated   from  his  family.     There  was  one  woman 
who  came  and  went  about  the  bedside  perpetually,  in  an  utter 
recklessness  of  her  own  safety,     and    at    last    I    ventured    to 
Demonstrate,  pointing  out  that  my  presence  was  of  no  use,  if 
;  could  not  save  her  this  exposure.     She  obeyed  me  instantly, 
without   a  word,   but   as  she  went,    hid   her   face  in   her  veil 
sying  softly.     It  was  the  lad's  mother,.     Of  course  I  found  a 
where  she  could  sit  with  his  head  on  her  feet,  curled  up 
Mm  iii  comparative  security,   fanning  him,   and  then, 
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-through  all  the  hours  of  that  hot  day,  till  sunset  came,  I  had 
a  picture  before  me  of  perfect  love.  "Mataji !  Mataji !  Adored 
Mother!"  was  the  name  he  called  her  by.  Now  and  then,  mis- 
taking me  for  her,  he  smiled  his  perfect  contentment  into  my 
eyes,  and  once  he  snatched  at  niy  hand  and  carried  his  own 
to  hi%  lips.  And  this  was  a  child  of  the  Calcutta  slums! 

But  it  is  not  the  child  only.  The  word  mother  is  the  end- 
less shore  on  which  all  Indian  txrals  find  harbour.  In  moments 
•of  great  agony  it  is  not  with  them,  "My  God  V  but  "Oh 
Mother!" 

A  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  was  wailing  loudly  in  the 
•dark,  arid  the  sound  disturbed  one  who  was  lying  ill,  An 
attendant  on  the  sick  came  down  into  the  woman's  hut  to  find 
her,  and,  guided  by  her  cries,  came  up  to  her  quietly  and  put 
an  arm  about  her.  The  wailing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
'begun,  and  she  fell  back  with  long  sobs;  "You  are  my 
mother  !"  was  all  that  she  could  say. 

If  the  word  "God"  meant  as  much  to  us  as  "Mother"  to 
'this  bereaved  soul,  what  might  we  not  reach  ?  And  to  many 
in  India  it  is  so.  The  two  ideas  are  one.  Life  with  all  its 
inexplicable  torture  and  its  passing  gleams  of  joy  is  but  the 
play  of  the  Divine  Motherhood  of  the  Universe,  with  Her 
•  children.  If  we  can  understand  this,  all  happenings  will  be- 
come alike  fortunate.  We  must  cease  to  discriminate.  And 
^so  in  every  temple  dedicated  to  this  idea,  the  visitor  enters  with 
*the  prayer  : 

Thou, — the  Giver  of  all  blessings, 

Thou, — the  Giver  of  all  desires, 

Thou, — the  Giver  of  all  good, 

To  Thee  our  salutation,  Thee  we  salute,  Thee  we  salute, 
"Thee  we  salute, 

Thou  terrible  dark  Night  I 

Thou,  the  Night  of  delusion .! 

Thou,  the  Night  of  Death  i 

To  Thee  our  salutation,— Thee  we  salute,  Thee  we  salute, 
"Thee  we  salute. 

And  this  rises  up  daily  from  end  to  end  of  the  country 
•together  with  that  other  prayer  to  the  Soul  of  the  Universe 
•which  to  me  seems  the  most  beautiful  in  any  language. 

From  the  Unreal  lead  us  to  the  Real, 

From  Darkness  lead  us  unto  Light, 

From  Death  lead  us  to  Immortality, 

Reach  us  through  and  through  ourselves, 

And  ever  more  protect  us — O  Thou  Terrible  1 

From  ignorance,  by  Thy  sweet  compassionate  face. 
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THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE 
MAY  A  V  ATI  CHARITABLE  DISPENSARY 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  Mayavati  Charitable  Dispensary  for 
the  year  1936  we  take  the  opportunity  to  record  our  since  gratitude  to  the 
kind-hearted  donors  and  subscribers  to  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Dispensary.  We  also  acknowledge  our  profound  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Paul  &  Co.  of  Calcutta  for  the  generosity  they  have  shown 
us  in  supplying  free  6  bottles  of  Bdward's  Tonic  and  other  medicines 
and  accessories  at  concession  rates.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  however 
that  contributions  are  not,  forthcoming  to  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the 
Dispensary  in  such  a  measure  as  to  facilitate  our  work.  From  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  year  it  would  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts 
during  the  year  were  however  greater  than  the  total  disbursements,, 
but  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relief  given  by  the  Dispensary  during 
this  year  was  comparatively  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1935. 
the  total  number  relieved  was  3,197  whereas  this  year  it  is  only  1,103, 
Had  it  been  able  to  continue  its  work  as  in  1925,  then  the  total  receipts, 
would  have  fallen  far  shorter  than  the  total  disbursements.  But  un- 
fortunately our  doctor  was  laid  ill  for  a  long  period  till  ultimately  he 
had  to  leave  the  work  and  undergo  treatment.  Being  himself  a  member 
of  the  monastic  order  and  given  to  the  ideal  of  serving  humanity,  he 
had  always  been  anxious  and  overzealous  about  the  welfare  of  his~ 
patients,  even,  risking  his  health  if  by  that  he  could  relieve  their  pains 
ever  so  little.  As  a  result  he  caught  that  fell  disease,  Pthisis,  while 
attending  a  patient  and  had  to  suffer  for  long ;  but  we  are  glad  that 
he  is  now  much  better  and  almost  his  normal  self  again  after  prolonged 
treatment.  It  was  sometime  before  we  could  realise  that  our  doctor  will' 
have  to  retire  for  a  long  period  from  work  and  also  before  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Mission  could  spare  us  another  of  its  members  with  medical- 
qualifications,  and  naturally  during  this  period  the  Dispensary  had  to 
remain  closed.  This  explains  the  low  figures  for  the  year. 

The  total  number  relieved  during  the  year  at  the  outdoor  dispensary 
was  1,090  of  which  25  were  old  cases.  Of  these  patients  494  were  men,. 
247  women,  and  349  were  children.  As  many  as  176  were  patients  of 
other  faiths  than  Hinduism — a  number  which  though  small  is  yet  pretty 
big  considering  the  smallness  of  their  population  in  the  hills  round  about 
the  Dispensary.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Hospital" 
was  12  of  which  6  were  cured,  5  .relieved  and  i  died.  Among  them 
5  were  men  and  7  women. 

STATEMENT  OF  DISEASES. 

Dy  sentry        ...  ...  ...    18  Bye-diseases  ...  ...  195 

'Fever  ...  ...  ...  129  Bar-diseases  ...  ...     13 

Malarial   Fever  ...  .,.    77  Bronchitis^,      ...  ...  ...      i 

Rheumatic  affection  ...  «.    62  Pneumonia  ...  .•..      2 

BeMlity          ...  ...  ...    38  Asthma  ...  ...  ...     i» 

...  ...  ...    14  Cough  ...  ...  ...    93^ 
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Colic 

Piles 

Spleen 

Dropsy 

Skin-diseases 

Ulcer 


M.  disease 
F.  disease 
Worms 


42  Gout  ...  ...  ...  2 

2  Toothache  ...  ...  ...  15 

6  Operation  ...  ...  ....  15 

5  Phthisis  ...  ...  ...  8 

117  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation  ...  69 

59  Boil    ...  ...  ...  ...  19 

13  Pain    (local)  ...  ...  ...  10. 

ii  Diarrhoea  ...  ...  ...  41 

3 

,     15  Total  1,103 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCOUNTS   FOR    1926. 


Income 

I<ast  year's   balance    .. 
Donations,    etc. 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure 
Rs.     A.  P. 

2,428  13     7         Doctor's      maintenance 
798     4     o  and   travelling  ...      360     o     o 

100    o    o         Medicine          ...  ...      280  10     6 

140         Freight    for    medicine  48    o     6 

Hospital    requisites     & 
instruments  ...        33  12     o 


3,328     5     7         Balance 


722     7     o 
...  2,605  14     7 


All   contributions,    however    small,    will   be    thankfully    received    and 
acknowledged  by  the  undersigned. 

(Sd.)      SWAMI    VlRESWARAXANDA, 

President,  Advctita  Ashrama, 

Mayavati,  Almora,   U.  P. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

English 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TRUTH  Voiy.  I— by  M.  K» 
Gandhi.  PubHshed  by  the  Navajivan  Press,  Ahmedabad.  Pp.  602.  With 
frontispiece.  Price  Rs.  $J8. 

Mahatma  Gandhi's  autobiography  does  not  require  any  introduction 
at  our  hands  at  this  late  hour.  This  has  regularly  appeared  in  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Gujarati  in  the  "Young  India"  week  after  week 
and  has  been  widely  quoted  by  monthlies  and  dailies  all  over  India 
and  also  abroad.  The  work  is  not  yet  half  done  and  is  being  still 
continued  in  Mahatma  Gandhi's  weeklies.  We  can  only  say  that  every 
Indian  and  also  Westerner  should  read  this  book  and  deeply  ponder  over 
the  "experiments"  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  get-up  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Navajivan  Press.  We 
hope  to  be  able  in  future  to  deal  in  details  with  some  features  of  the 
Mahatmaji5s  wonderful  life.  We  would  only  mention  at  present  that 
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his  observations  on  Sister  Nivedita  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  be 
printed  in  the  book  without  due  modifications.  The  short  footnote  will 
help  none  who  have  not  read  the  particular  number  of  "Young  India/' 
The  "Young  India"  note  also  was  not  perfect.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
explained  therein  only  his  difficulties  regarding  the  word  'volatile.  But 
what  about  "the  splendour  that  surrounded  her"  ?  The  Vedanta  Kesari 
of  Madras  gave  a  comprehensive  reply  to  Mahatma  Gandhi's  rlmarks 
on  the  Sister.  Mahatmaji  is  expected  to  have  seen  it.  The  modifica- 
tion of  the  offending  passage  in  accordance  with  the  information  that 
came  to  him  later  on,  would  have  been  more  truthful  in  our  opinion. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  TH33  CHRISTIAN  POWER  IN  INDIA— &y 
Major  B.  D.  Basu,  I. M.S.  (Retired}.  Published  by  R.  Chatter jee, 
gi,  Upper  Circular  Road,  Calcutta.  Pp.  118.  Price  cloth  Re.  1/8. 
The  present  book  is  a  sequel  to  Major  Basu's  much  larger  work, 
Rise  of  the  Christian  Power  in  India.  It  consists  of  16  short  chapters 
dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  Christianization  of  India,  "The  Moham- 
medan Religion  must  be  suppressed,"  Policy  of  Divide  and  Rule,  Centra- 
lization of  Power,  Keeping  India  in  Debt,  The  Queen's  Proclamation, 
"Overawing"  and  "Striking  Terror  into"  the  Punjabis,  etc.  All  of  them 
are  based  on  and  liberally  interspersed  with  quotations  from  contem- 
porary English  authors.  The  tale  that  this  little  book  upfolds  is  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  British  and  proves  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  conquest  of  one  nation  by  another  is  scarcely  done  by  honest 
means  for  honest  purposes.  We  refrain  from  going  into  details,  but 
if  the  documents  quoted  from  are  authoritative,  then  they  certainly 
shed  a  lurid  light  on  British  ventures  in  India.  We  do  not  meet  with 
these  facts  in  current  Indian  histories.  Major  Basu  should  be  congra- 
tulated on  these  his  laborious  and  original  researches. 

DYNAMIC  RELIGION  by  Swami  Prabhavananda.  Published  by  the 
Vedanta  Society,  Wheeldon  Annex,  loth  and  Salmon  Streets,  Portland^ 
Oregon,  U.  S.  A.  Pp.  50. 

Hitherto  Swami  Prabhavananda  has  given  out  his  ideas  for  the 
wider  American  public  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  But  the  present  book 
containing  five  lectures — on  "What  is.  Yoga?**.  "Fulness  of  L4fe," 
"The  Art  of  I/rving,"  "The  Acid  Test  of  a  Teacher,"  and  "The  Path 
of  Discipleship" — is  a  solid  product  and  gives  a  fairly  comprehensive 
idea  of  what  spiritual  life  in  ideal  and  practice  is.  As  such  it  is  bound 
to  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  Western  readers,  especially  American; 
for  America  is  overrun  by  many  metaphysical  sects  with  little  or  no 
understanding  of  true  religion  yet  eagerly  preaching  all  kinds  of 
possible  and  impossible  doctrines  obviously  for  material  gains  ;  and 
their  victims  are  often  unable  to,  know  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  The 
Swami  has  mercilessly  exposed  these  pretensions  and  pointed  out  that 
spirituality  is  concerned  with  the  spirit  alone  and  by  and  for  that 
ajone  must  it  be  judged  and  sought.  He  has  also  shown  what  should 

the  qualifications  of  a  true  religious  teacuer  and  a  seeker  of  religion, 
spre  t&e-  book*  will  be  of  immense  help  to  many  in  their  path- 
t$^  jungles  of  irresponsible  teachings.  Nicely  printed. 
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IPAI,MS  AND  TEMPI,EBEI,I£  by  A.  Christina  Alters.  Published  by  the 
author  from  29,  Beniapukur  Road,  Calcutta.  Pp.  150. 

We  had  occasions  to  review  other  books  of  poems  of  the  author 
before.  The  present  is  also  a  book  of  poems,  the  themes  of  which 
are  almost  all  Indian.  This  fact  itself  renders  the  author's  writings 
dear  to  us.  For,  though  a  Christian  and  evidently  of  foreign  birth  and 
educalgori,  she  possesses  the  true  poetic  imagination  to  enter  into  the 
sweet  secrets  of  Indian  life  and  feel  as  an  Indian  would  feel.  This  is 
itself  no  mean  'achievement.  Added  to  it  there  is  the  author's 
undeniable  command  of  words  and  rhyme  which  confers  a  peculiar 
charm  on  her  book.  There  are  both  short  and  long  pieces  in  it  and  we 
are  sure  poetically  disposed  readers  can  beguile  a  pleasant  half  hour 
amidst  its  closely  printed  pages. 

NATURE'S  BROTHERHOOD  by  Saladin  Reps.  The  Red  Rose  Press, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A.  Pp.  53. 

Contains  21  well-written  short  parables  and  stories  to  inculcate  such 
spiritual  virtues  as  humility,  unity,  love,  unselfishness,  etc.  "All  beings 
are  of  one  love.  Receiving  this  is  simpler  than  the  breathing  of  a 
flower."  "To  one  guiding  spirit  in  all  being  we  give  onr  hearts  to 
become  the  expression  of  outpouring  understanding."  The  printing  is 
fine. 

PARAI^EI,  QUOTATIONS  by  T.  V.  Kulkarni,  B.A,,  LL.B.,  Dhulia, 
Bombay.  Pp.  104.  Price  As.  12. 

It  contains  300  instances  of  the  similarity  of  thought  and  expression 
between  English  and  Sanskrit  authors  of  repute,  and  will  be  helpful 
to  students.  Get-up  indifferent. 

Hindi 

BAI,A-KATHA-KAHANI  PART  II  by  Ramnaresh  Tripathi.  Published  by 
the  Hindi  Mandir,  Allahabad.  Pp.  71.  Price  As.  6. 

A  very  nice  book,  printed  in  various  coloured  inks  and  illustrated, 
containing  15  short  well-written  stories  for  children. 

HINDI  SANDESH  and  VARNA-DASHA  by  Ramyachan  Dwi-vedi.  To  be 
had  of  Bidhu  Sahitya-mandir,  Gay  a. 

Two  booklets  of  verses. 

Bengali 

NACHIKETA  by  Swami  Sambuddhananda.  Published  by  the  Rama- 
krishna  Math,  Sonar  goon,  Dacca,  Bengal.  Pp.  50,  Price  As.  6.  ' 

This  is  a  dramatisation  of  the  story  of  Nachiketa  as  given  in  the 
Katha  Upanishad.  The  author  has  also  added  new  features.  Swami 
Sharvananda  observes  in  the  preface  contributed  by  him  to  the  book, 
"The  present  author  in  his  dramatisation  has  improved  upon  the 
Upanishads  by  introducing  into  the  plot  the  three  characters  of  a 
peasant,  a  learned  scholar  and  a  Sadhak.  By  juxtaposing  the  Pundit 
against  the  peasant  the  author  has  cleverly  shown  that  truth  can  never 
be  attained  by  mere  intellectual  scholarship.  .......  But  an  un- 
sophisticated mind  can  reach  the  truth  by  faith  and  devotion." 

We    are    sure    the    little    drama    can    be    finely    acted    by    students. 
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It  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  also  instructive.     We  congratulate 
the  author  on  this  new  venture. 


NEWS  AND  REPORTS 

Swami  Raghavananda's  Work  in  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  M.  It.  Barker,  a  senior  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Vedanta 
Society  writes  to  us  :  ~* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1924  four  people,  living  in  Philadelphia, 
met  together  with  Swami  Raghavananda  from  the  New  York  Vedanta 
Society,  to  form  a  nucleus  of  a  branch  of  Vedanta  in  this  city. 

This  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  room  in  the  Grand  Fraternity 
Building  in  Arch  Street,  and  for  one  season,  lasting  from  October, 
1924  to  the  last  of  May,  1925,  Vedanta  Philosophy  was  ably  expounded 
in  lectures  before  the  public  every  Sunday  evening.  Also  a  small 
members'  group  received  meditative  instruction  either  before  or  after 
the  public  lecture,  the  study  book  being  Patanjali  Yoga  Aphorisms. 

This  first  year  Swami  came  over  to  Philadelphia  and  returned  £he 
same  night  to  New  York,  some  two  hours'  train  ride.  The  members' 
dues  and  the  public  offering  and  sometimes  donations,  paid  the 
expenses  of  train  fare,  rent,  advertising,  etc.  At  these  public  meetings, 
there  were  from  twenty  to  forty  in  attendance,  the  number  varying  each 
Sunday,  The  membership  was  never  very  large,  the  greatest  number 
at  any  one  time  during  these  three  years  of  work,  ranged  from  ten  to 
twelve  members.  Many  strangers  came  to  speak  to  Swami  Raghava- 
nanda after  the  lectures,  some  seemingly  very  much  interested.  There 
were  regular  attendants  during  all  this  time  but  four  joined  the  Society. 
The  second  and  third  year  the  Society  rented  a  room  in  St.  James* 
Hotel,  1 3th  and  Walnut  Streets,  which  room  was  found  to  be  very  much 
more  suitable  in  every  way. 

It  was  thought  to  be  better  for  Swami  to  remain  overnight  part 
of  the  second  year  and  all  of  the  third,  renting  a  room  in  the  same 
hotel.  For  part  of  these  years  extra  members'  meetings  were  held  in 
Swami's  room.  These  private  meetings  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
members,  for  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  Vedanta  philosophy.  Under  Swami's  instruction 
we  studied  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  he  also  told  us  many  wonderfully 
illuminating  stories  about,  and  incidents  in,  the  lives  of  Sri  Ramakrishna 
and  Swami  Vivekanarida.  We  had  some"  books  to  read  in  the  teachings 
of  Vedanta  and  the  sayings  of  Sri  Ramakrishna,  and  much  help  and 
understanding  was  granted  us  through  these  talks  and  books. 

Those  of  us  who  read  the  life  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  that  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  were  truly  drawn  in  sincere  love  and  devotion  to  make 
efforts  and  to  practise  these  wonderful  but  simple  truths  and  to 
simulate,  even  if  in  a  very  humble  way,  the  lives  of  these  two  mighty 
God-men.  A.  new  rhythm  was  set  up,  for  some  of  our  members,  for  all 
Swami  Raghavananda  was  faithful  a*idi  untiring  in  his  appeals 
Ixearts^,  adQbd  kis  strivings  to  have  us  meditate. 

jears,  we  bad  koped,  to  increase  our  membership  but 
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though  a  number  of  regular  attendants  spoke  of  joining,  we  still 
•remained  a  small  but  interested  group.  Philadelphia  has  always  been 
considered  quite  conservative  and  we  found  it  so  in  our  lack  o/ growth 
in  numbers,  yet  those  who  came  regularly  to  listen  to  Swami  Raghava- 
nanda  could  not  but  receive  much  insight  into  the  uplifting  and  truly 
satisfying  teachings  of  Vedanta.  Some  persons  said  that  they  had  never 
listened  to  a  more  scholarly  exposition  of  any  religious  or  philosophical 
^subjectt  Some  of  the  lecture  titles  were  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Art  of  Concentration  and  Meditation. 

2.  Practising  the  Presence  of  God. 

3.  The   Religion  of   Devotion. 

4.  The    Religion   of   Work. 

5.  The  Religion  of  Knowledge. 

6.  Unity    of   Religions. 

7.  The  Motherhood  of  God. 

8.  Five  Great  Saviours  of  the  World. 

9.  The  Self  and  its  five  Sheaths. 

9  io.     Psychological   Significance   of   Death. 

11.  Significance  of  Ceremonies  for  the  Departed. 

12.  The  Resurrection,   an  Eastern   Exposition. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  we  learned  that  Swami  thought  he 
would  return  to  India  because  of  his  health.  He  had  not  seemed  well 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  we  had  hoped  a  vacation  in  the  country 
would  renew  his  body  and  mind  but  as  the  months  increased,  his 
strength  seemed  to  decrease  and  we  realized  that  we  must  part  from 
onr  teacher  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  but  we  still  hope  for  a  renewal 
of  Vedanta  work  in  Philadelphia  in  the  future. 

We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the  unselfish  work  that  Swami  Raghava- 
nanda  has  done  in  our  city  of  Philadelphia,  He  brought  us  the  gift  of 
Vedanta  philosophy  and  in  that  bringing,  he  gave  of  himself  "without 
money  and  without  price,"  cheerfully,  hopefully  and  withal  in  good 
fellowship. 

Swami  visited  in  our  homes  for  an  evening's  refreshment  of  body 
and  soul  occasionally,  and  he  left  his  blessing  with  us. 

We  wish  him,  in  our  prayers  and  daily  thoughts,  all  good  and  pray 
Hie  Divine  Mother  to  grant  him  health  and  if  it  is  Her  Divine  Will, 
that  he  may  resume  his  work  in  the  not  too  distant  future  somewhere, 
either  in  America  or  some  other  country. 

Swami  Raghavananda's  arrival  from  America 

Swami  Raghavananda  of  the  Vedanta  Society,  New  York,  TJ.  S.  A. 
arrived  at  the  Sri  Ramakrishna  Math,  Madras  from  Colombo 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  August  last,  after  a  stay  of  four 
years  in  America.  $arly  in  June  last,  he  left  America  and 
came  to  Ixmdon,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time.  In  I/ondon 
lie  spoke  on  several  occasions  to  small  groups  of  people  and  held  class 
on  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy.  In  Holland  he  stayed  a  few  days 
with  a  friend  and  spoke  on  tme  occasion  to  a  small  group  on  Vedanta. 
In  Berlin,  Prof.  Glasenapp  of  the  Berlin  University  invited  him  to  take 
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one  of  his  lectures  in  the  Oriental  Seminary.  And  there  the  SwamE 
spoke  to  an  audiance  of  students  and  professors  on  "Yoga  anct  its- 
Relation  to  Indian  L/ife."  Prof.  Glasenapp  who  presided,  translated  the 
lecture  in  German  for  those  who  did  not  understand  English.  Thetn 
passing  through  France  and  after  a  few  days'  stay  in  Paris,  he  took 
boat  at  Marseilles  and  reached  Colombo  on  the  soth  August.  In  Colombo 
Swamis  Vipulananda  and  Avinashananda  met  him,  and  he  sta3Ted  with- 
them  for  some  time  and  spoke  on  the  day  he  left  to  friends  and  n:embers, 
of  the  local  Vivekananda  Society  on  the  Message  of  Vedanta  in  the 
West.  At  Madras  also  he  spoke  on  several  occasions  to  appreciative- 
audiances. 

Flood-relief  in     Grissa  and  Guzerat 

Swami  Suddhananda,  Secretary,  R.  K.  Mission,  has  issued  the- 
following  appeal  to  the  public  : 

The  public  is  hereby  informed  that  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  ha& 
started  relief  works  in  the  flooded  areas  of  the  District  of  Balasore. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  Orissa  are  generally  poverty-stricken, 
and  the  havoc  caused  by  the  floods  have  highly  aggravated  the  situation^ 
To  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  people  several  parties  have- 
opened  relief  centres  but  sufficient  men  and  money  are  necessary  to* 
cope  with  the  present  critical  situation. 

The  Mission  has  also  undertaken  relief  work  in  Cambay-Guzerat  ancE 
has  opened  centres  at  Sayema  and  Tarapore  in  Kaira  District  there.. 
75  villages  are  being  relieved  from  3  centres.  Shops  have  been  opened: 
to  supply  at  a  cheap  rate  rice  and  seeds  to  persons  who  are  imwillmg- 
to  accept  gratuitous  relief  from  religious  and  social  considerations. 

We  appeal,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  humanity,  to  the  generous- 
public  for  help.  Any  contribution  in  cash  or  kind,  however  small,  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by.  (i)  The  President^ 
Ramakrishna  Mission,  Belur  Math,  Dist.  Howrah.  (2)  The  Manager, 
JJdbodhan  Office,  i,  Mukherjee  Lane,  Bagh  Bazar,  Calcutta.  (3)  The- 
Secretary,  Ramakrishna  Mission  Ashrama,  Khar,  Bombay. 

The  Ramakrishna  Mission,  Ooty 

A  very  interesting  function  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  -jotfe 
August  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  when  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission  branch  at  Ootacamund,  received  a  free  gift  of  the  handsome 
Panchakshara  Hall  from  some  wealthy  Indian  planters  of  the  Nilgiris. 
The  Hall  which  is  situated  close  to  the  main  bazar  is  a  decent  building 
where  religious  discourses  can  regularly  be  delivered  for  the  benefit  of 
the^  townspeople.  The  object  of  the  function  was  to  hand  over  the 
title-deeds  of  this  property  formally  to  Swami  Yatiswarananda,  President 
of  the  R.  !K.  Mission,  Madras,  who  had  gone  there  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  function  another  timely  gift  came  from  the  hands  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur.  His  Highness  sent  a  sum  of 
Rs,  4000  in  addition,  to  Rs.  1000  already  given  by  him  towards  the 
expenses  for  putting  up  the  habitation  of  the  Mission  at  Ooty,  recogmV 
ing  thereby  the  Mission  work  and  showing  His  Highnesses  interest  IDE 
the  welfare  of  the  Hindus  inhabiting  the  hills.  '' 


Ip>tabu66ba     3B  batata 


Katha  Upa.  I.  Hi.   14. 


Arise!  Awake!  And  stop  not  till  the  Goal  is  reached. 

— SWAMI 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE    HOLY  MOTHER 

EJECOHDED  BY  A  DISCIPUS 

(Concluded  from  the  last  issue) 

About  a  month  after,  S.  came  from  Benares  to  Koalpara 
on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Mother.  He  and  Manindra  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  her  at  the  Jagadamba  Ashrama.  The  conversa- 
tion by  and  by  turned  on  Benares. 

S.  observed :  "The  old  women  who  go  to  Benares  to 
die,  suffer  terribly.  Many  of  them  perhaps  no  longer  receive 
their  monthly  money  allowance  from  home.  And  they  have 
to  live  in  damp  ground  floor  rooms. " 

Mother. —  Yes,  I  also  noted  their  misery  while  I  lived 
there,  I  found  them  sometimes  eating  the  rice  of  their  begging 
simply  soaking  it  in  water,  without  cooking  it. 

3, —  By  coming  to  Benares,  the  old  ladies  become  rather 
long-lived. 

Mother. — That  is  because  they  are  purged  of  their  sin  by 
seeing  and  touching  Viswanath.  In  Brindabaii  also  they 
attain*  longevity  by  sprinkling  holy  water  on  their  person  and 
taking  the  sacramental  food. 

S.  spoke  to  the  Mother  of  the  sufferings  of  the  country. 
He  said  :  <CI  am  told  yearly  sixty  lacs  of  people  have  died  in 
India  of  influenza.  The  price  of  rice  and  other  food  articles 
have  gone  very  high  ; — there  is  no  end  to  people's  sufferings". 
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Mother. —  Yes,  my  child,  people  have  nothing  to  eat.  And 
the  misery  of  those  who-  have  families  is  greater  still.  The 
suffering  has  just  begun  ;  it  won't  be  .alleviated  till  there  are 
rains  and  a  good  harvest. 

5. —  The  sufferings  of  the  country  are  increasing  daily. 
There  is  so  much  suffering  everywhere  ; — is  it  due  to  people's 
karrna  ?  ~* 

Mother. —  Can  all  people  have  such  karma?  It  is  due  to 
the  change  in  the  'atmosphere'. 

3. —  So  much  suffering,  so  much  warfare, — is  it  because 
we  are  on  the  transition  to  a  new  Age  ? 

Mother. —  (smiling)  How  can  I  say  ?  How  can  I  know 
what  the  Lord  has  willed?  The  sins  of  kings, — their  envy, 
jealousy,  wickedness,  destruction  of  holy  men, —  all  these  ruin 
kingdoms.  The  misdeeds  of  kings  cause  suffering  to  their 
people  .  .  .  .  Victoria  was  indeed  a  noble  queen.  During 
her  reign,  people  lived  happily  and  comfortably.  Now  even*. a 
child  of  five  years  understands  what  is  sorrow.  By  the  bye, 
Sarat  has  arranged  to  distribute  rice  here.  How  much  of  it 
has  been  given  away  ? 

Manindra. —  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount.  But  I  am 
told  about  thirty-four  Rupees  worth  of  rice  is  distributed 
every  week. 

Mother. —  What  is  the  rate  per  head  ? 

Manindra. —  A  quarter  seer  of  rice. 

Mother. —  How  much  does  a  recipient  get? 

Manindra. —  Six,  seven  or  eight  seers,  according  to  the 
number  of  his  or  her  family  members. 

Mother.—-  How  many  people  in  all  received  rice? 

Manindra. —  I  do  not  know  exactly.  But  most  of  them 
are  Muhammadan  women. 

Mother.—  Yes,  the  Mussalmans  are  poorer  here  .  .  .  At 
what  other  places  Is  Sarat  giving  away  rice? 

Manindra. —  At  Bankura,  Indapur  and  Manbhum,  He  is 
working  wherever  there  is  famine. 

Mother. —  Are  the  boys  going  there  ? 

S.—  'Yes,  from  the  Math. 

*  $  #  $  & 

One  afternoon,  a  month  after  the  previous  occasion, 
Manindra  and  Prabodh  Babu  went  to  visit  the  Mother.  They 
wanted  to  send  their  daughters  to  the  Nivedita  Girls*  School 
in  Calcutta.  When  they  asked  for  Mother's  opinion,  she 
readily  approved  of  their  idea  and  told  them  to  refer  to  Swami 
Saradananda. 

Prabodh. —  Yes,  Mother,  I  have  already  written  to  him. 

A  lady  disciple  who  was  present  there,  remarked: 
"Would  they  be  able  to  live  there?  They  are  so  young!*' 
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'Mother.—  Certainly  they  would.  Girls  from  East  Bengal, 
.scarcely  seven  years  old,  live  there.  They  show  great  reluct- 
ance to  go  home  even  when  their  parents  come  to  take  them. 

Prabodh. —  I  went  to  see  the  village  this  morning.  People's 
misery  is  great.  They  have  scarcely  any  cloth  to  wear, — they 
could  not  come  out  before  us.  And  their  roofs  are  bare  of 
thatcta 

Mother. —  Were  they  given  rice? 

Prabodh. —  Yes,  they  have  been  given  last  Sunday. 

Mother. —  Are  they  given  clothes  ? 

Prabodh. —  Yes,  the  deserving  cases  receive  clothes  .... 
Mother,  I  am  told  you  once  had  a  dream  in  which  you  saw  a 
woman  standing  with  a  pitcher  and  a  broomstick  in  her  hands — 

Mother. —  Yes,  I  saw  a  woman  standing  with  a  pitcher 
.and  a  broomstick  in  her  hands.  I  asked  her  :  "Who  are  you?" 
She  said:  "I  will  sweep  everything."  I  asked  again: 
"What  will  happen  next?"  She  replied:  "I  shall  then 
sprinkle  nectar  all  over  from  the  pitcher."  Perchance  that  is 
what  is  happening  now.  .... 

Next  day  when  they  again  went  to  the  Mother,  Prabodh 
Babu  asked  her:  "Mother,  should  one  forcibly  renounce  the 

world?"  ,      , 

Mother  at  once  replied  with  a  smile:      "People  do^so. 

Prabodh. —  If  people  renounce  the  world  on  their  ^own 
initiative  before  receiving  the  gracious  assent  of  the  Divine 
Mother,  I  fear  they  have  trouble. 

Mother. —  They  return  home.  -  , 

Manindra.— Did  the  Master  give  Sannyasa*  to  the  elders 
of  the  Ramakrishna  Order? 

Mother.—  I  am  not  sure  if  he  gave.  No,  he  did  not  ; 
probably  Swami jif  gave.  . 

Manindra.—  Swamiji  also  had  to  suffer  much.  He  how- 
ever 'crossed  over',  —his  body  did  not  give  way.  '  . 

Mother.—  No>,  he  also  had  physical  suffering.  He  had 
diabetes,  and  his  body  would  burn  the  whole  day.  But  he  still 
worked  on  till  he  was  at  death's  door. 

Prabodh.—  I  have  heard  that  at  Darjeeling  he^  clasped 
Hari  Maharaj  by  the  neck  and  said  to  him  weeping,  "Brother, 
I  am  dying  working  alone,  while  you  are  keeping  aloof  busy 
only  with  your  tapasya."  /  , 

Mother.—  Yes,  my  child,  he  gave  his  life-blood  at  the 
service  of  others.  He  did  all  these  (Maths,  etc,)  after  his 
return  from  the  West  ;  — that  is  how  the  boys  have^  now  got 
a  shelter.  There  are  now  four  boys  working  in  the  West. 

.•  ..••  •    '  '  '      •      .       '       •      '•    '  '    .     ,  .  '  • 

*  i.e.  formal  Saunyasa. 

+  Swami  Vivekananda. 
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Prabodh.  —  •   Yes,    Mother,  —   Swami   Abhedananda,    Swami 
Prakashananda,  Swami  Paramananda  and  Swami  Bodhananda. 
Mother.—  What  is  ICali's  name? 
•JXtanindra.  —  Swami  •Abhedananda. 

Mother.  —  •  Basanta*  writes  to  me  and  sends  money.  He 
delivers  lectures  there  ....  Yo-genf  practised  hard  tapasya. 
He  kept  some  dried  and  powdered  ckcufo&tis'k  with  him  ancl  lived 
upon  them.  This  resulted  in  serious  stomach  troubles  and 
eventually  in  his  death  .....  There  is  no  happiness  in 
the  world;  —  it  is  only  momentary.  The  world  is  a  poison 
tree  and  it  poisons  man.  But  those  who  have  already  entered 
the  world,  what  can  they  do?  They  have  no  help,  even  though. 
they  may  feel  its  true  nature. 

Manindra  and  Prabodh  Babu  made  their  obeisance  to  the 
Mother  and  returned. 

They  went  again  to  the  Mother  in  the  evening.  Prabodh 
Babu  said  to  her:  "Mother,  I  have  received  Sarat  Mahar£j'$ 
reply.  Shall  I  read  it  out  to  you?" 

Mother  .  —  Yes,  da. 

Prabodh  Babu  read  the  letter  which  contained  among  other 
things  the  passage:  "Even  though  you  have  my  approval, 
the  Lord's  will  is  against  placing  Vina  (Prabodh  Baku's 
daughter,)  here  (in  the  Nivedita  School)/'  , 

Mother.—  Why  has  he  written  like  this?  He  has  sent  a 
feal  negative  answer.  Probably  Sudhira*  did  not  agree. 
Sudhira  once  said  to  me  :  "Mother,  I  cannot  do  any  more,— 
I^am  suffering  terribly.  "  She  works  very  hard  indeed  for  the 
girls.  When  she  cannot  meet  the  expenses  of  the  School,  she 
engages  herself  as  a  teacher  of  music  to  rich  households  and  earns 
thereby  some  forty  or  fifty  rupees  a  month.  She  has  taught 
everything  to  the  School  girls,  —  sewing,  tailoring,  etc.  She 
made  a  profit  of  Rs.  300  the  other  year  from  the  tailoring 
department.  She  spent  this  in  taking  the  girls  on  excursion 
to  different  places  during  the  Puja  holidays.  She  is  Devavrata'sf 
sister.  He  taught  her  self-reliance  and  courage  by  going  with 
her  to  Ry.  stations  and  then  hiding  himself  and  making 
her  buy  tickets  and  board  train,  etc.,  alone. 

Two  girls  from  Madras,  about  twenty-two  years  old,  are 
living  in  the  Nivedita  School.  They  are  not  married.  How 


l^  Paramananda. 

t  Swami  Yogananda,  one  of  the  most  prominent  disciples  of  Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

+  A  kind  of  bread. 

*  She  was  at  that  time  in.  charge  of  the  Nivedita  School. 

f  His  monastic  name  was  Swami  Prajssananda.  He  was  Editor  of 
Prabuddha  Bharafa  and  President  of  the  Mayavati  Advaita  Astama 
from  1914  to  1918, 
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»  .  • 

"beautifully -they   are   learning   different   works!      I^ook   on  the 

other   hand   at   our   wretched   part   of   the   country, —  they  are 
anxious  to  marry  away  a  girl  even  before  she  is  scarcely  eight 

years   old.     Oh,    if   Radhu    had   not   been    married,    would  she 
have  suffered  so  much  I 


"  BECAUSE  STRAIGHT  IS  THE  GATE  AND 
NARROW  IS  THE  WAY  " 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

In  our  September  article  we  pointed  out  that  the  marriage 
vow  may  in  future  signify  also  other  life-ideals  for  women  than 
Sati-dharma,  This  statement  has  been  viewed  with  suspicion 
by*  some  of  our  friends.  Do  we  underrate  the  value  of  chastity 
in  married  life  or  in  any  life  for  the  matter  of  that?  Do  we 
not  believe  that  married  life  to  be  worth  anything:  must  be 
.sanctified  by  the  whole-hearted  love  and  devotion  of  the  wife  ? 
We  confess  we  were  not  prepared  for  these  misgivings.  For, 
we  clearly  mentioned  that  whatever  the  change  in  the  marriage 
ideal,  the  new  would  never  be  less  honourable  than  the  old. 
We  said  that  life  for  Indian  men  and  women  must  always  be 
an  uphill  journey.  But  perhaps  we  must  clear  our  position 
further  and  point  out  what  value  really  attaches  to  chastity. 

The  fears  of  our  friends  are  the  consequence  of  a  panicky 
atmosphere.  In  Bengal,  and  partly  also  in  other  provinces, 
the  idea  is  being  sedulously  spread  mainly  by  some  irrespons- 
ible writers  that  the  Hindu  marriage  ideal  is  unnecessarily  and 
unnaturally  too  strict.  They  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to 
decry  chastity.  But  they  suggest  that  a  woman  may  have 
other  men  friends  than  her  husband  and  'vice  -versa,  and  that 
whereas  the  body  should  remain  faithful  to  the  marriage  vow, 
the  heart  may  seek  a  wider  range  of  satisfaction.  That  is  to 
sa3r,  the  Western  glamour  is  catching  our  people  also.  No- 
thing can  be  more  pernicious  than  this.  When  we  spoke  of 
rival  ideals  to  Sail- dharma,  we  did  not  mean  this  kind  of 
degeneracy.  Chastity  there  must  be  in  all  cases,  not  merely 
formal  but  also  in  the  spirit.  Without  the  spirit/  the  form 
amounts  to  nothing  and  is  mithydchara, 

Apart  from  domestic  and  blood  relations,  there  can  be 
these  several  relations  between  men  and  women:  It  may  be 
one  of  ignoring  the  sexual  difference,  looking  upon  one  another 
as  either  mind  or  spirij, — a  relation  which  is  possible  only 
between  highly  intellectual  and  spiritual  people.  Or  it  may 
be  one  of  recognising  the  fact  of  sex,  in  which  case  a  woman 
tnay  be  looked  upon  either  as  ramani  or  as  mother  or  sister. 
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Ramani  is  a  Sanskrit  word  and  means  delight  er.  In  the  West 
the  undomestic  relations  between  men  and  women  seem  mainly 
grounded  on  the  conception  of  woman  as  mmani.  She  is  the 
pure  feminine, — the  counterpart  of  the  masculine.  Her 
femininity  is  not  considered  in  the  West  as  a  thing  to  be  guarded 
against;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  man's  inspirer  and  del^ghter. 
It  acts  subtly  as  an  atmosphere  of  inspiration  and  joy  and 
energises  and  fulfils  the  masculine  mind.*  The  Hindu  however 
does  not  believe  in  the  soundness  and  ultimate  wholesomeness 
of  this  relation  between  men  and  women  and  advocates 
a  mutual  attitude  which  is  free  from  the  possibility  of  any 
emotional  crisis,  that  is  to  say,  the  filial  attitude.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  West  a  woman  has  the  right  to  inspire  and  delight 
other  men  than  her  husband,  and  a  man  also  expects  this  from 
other  women  than  his  wife.  In  fact,  a  husband  would  be  called 
a  tyrant  if  he  wants  to  monopolise  his  wife  in  this  respect. 
Not  so  in  India.  Here  such  a  prospect  is  considered  scandalous. 
Here  the  husband  and  wife  are  for  themselves  alone.  We  have 
no  society  queens.  Is  it  a  loss  or  a  gain? 

The  Hindu  mind  looks  deeper  into  things  and  discovers 
that  what  is  generally  called  the  hladini  sakti  of  woman  is 
nothing  but  the  sexual  influence  in  a  fine  and  diffuse  form  and 
that  its  actions  on  the  masculine  mind,  though  apparently 
inspiring,  are  fundamentally  sexual  (we  use  the  word  also 
in  its  finer  sense) .  Therefore  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
fulfilment  of  life  and  Self-realisation  consists  in  transcending 
the  sexual  impulse,  not  only  is  the  promiscuous  mixing  of 
men  and  women  an  injurious  thing  but  even  married  Hie  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  and  desirable  and  needs  to.  be  sublimated  into 
a  sexless  companionship.  To  them  woman  must  reveal  her- 
self as  sexless  or  in  such  a  form  as  is  not  tainted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  lust,  that  is  to  say,  as  mother.  The  Hindu  ideal 
of  life  emphasises  the  elimination  of  sex-consciousness' ''as  .a.- 
necessary  preliminary  to  spiritual  attainments.  The  Hindu's 
keen  analytical  mind  is  never  satisfied  with  the  superficial 
view  of  things.  It  refuses  to  affix  the  stamp  of  finality  on 
what  is  called  the  normal  life.  'Normal*  is  nothing  but  a 
passing  state.  That  alone  is  truly  normal  which  is  permanent, 
Is  our  present  aspect  of  life  permanent?  If  not,  it  requires 
to  be  changed,  moulded  and  disciplined.  The  apparently 

*  ^abindranath  Tagore  has  named  this  hlddini  sakti,  the  delighting 
power,  and  he  holds  that  its  restrictions  within  domestic  limits  has 
cramped  the  growth  of  man.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  this  inspira- 
tion of  woman  is  necessary  even  in  spiritual  sadhana  and  observes  that 
the  service  of  Sujata  to  Buddha  is  for  this  reason  significant  and  tbat 
Jesus'  nature  sought  for  its  perfection  the  devotion  of  Mary  and  Martha 
(Prabasi,  Aug.-Sept.) .  Strange !  But  perhaps  it  is  useless  to  expect  one 
who  has  not  renounced  the  world  to  correctly  understand  the  psychology 
of  a  God-intoxicated  monk. 
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energising  and  charming  influence  of  woman  is  true  of  that 
life  only  which  is  called  normal  and  which  is  mainly  physical, 
partly  intellectual  and  very  little  spiritual.  The  very  conscious- 
ness of  the  feminine  as  the  source  of  inspiration  and  delight  is 
based  on  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  of  her  sex,  and 
her  influence  is  therefore  directly  or  indirectly  a  stimulant  to 
man  s  sex-consciousness.  Sex-attractions  go  to  the  root  of 
creation  and  are  the  very  texture  of  cosmic  illusion.  Why  do 
we  suffer  ?  Why  are  we  ignorant  ?  Why  powerless  ?  The 
seers  answer,  it  is  because  we  have  forgotten  our  true  nature 
which  is  spiritual  and  identified  ourselves  with  body  and  mind. 
What  is  that  which  has  so  deluded  us?  It  is  Maya  and  it 
has  two  forms, — Kama  and  K-anchana,  lust  and  gold,  of  which 
Kama  is  essential.  This  Kama  is  at  the  root  of  creation,  sex- 
differ  eiice  and  sex-consciousness.  It  is  not  so  superficial  as  it 
may  seem.  It  spreads  its  roots  into  the  deeper  strata  of  the 
mind.  And  our  delight  and  eagerness  for  the  company  of 
the  opposite  sex  are  the  promptings  of  that  fundamental  hrid- 
roga,  'disease  of  the  heart*.  This  analysis  is  not  fanciful,  it 
is  sternly  real.  Psycho-analysis  has  proved  it  partly.  But 
the  complete  proof  comes  to  all  those  'who  sincerely  try  to  per- 
ceive the  Real  and  the  Spiritual.  That  is  why  all  over  the 
world  all  deeply  spiritual  natures  have  tended  towards  monasti- 
cism  which  is  sternly  opposed  to'  all  kinds  of  sex-indulgence, 
gross  or  subtle.  The  Hindu  mind  bases  its  social  codes  on  this 
truth.  It  taboos  the  free  association  of  sexes*  and  refuses  to 
allow  any  opportunity  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  elemental 
delight  of  the  company  of  any  other  woman  than  his  wife. 
It  discourages  inter  -sexual  friendship  for  its  own  sake,  for  it 
finds  that  this  so-called  friendship,  when  the  motive  of  the 
association  of  men  and  women  is  not  intellectual  or  spiritual, 
is  nothing  but  the  primeval  sex-attraction  in  disguise — -ugly 
sore  dressed  in  satin— and  that  such  association  only  strengthens 
the  fetters  of  ignorance  and  infatuation:,  which  to  break  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  every  man's  life.  And  here  lies  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  chastity.  It  is  not  merely  physical  abstention.  It 
is  mainly  and  essentially  mental.  It  is  the  refusal  to  hug  the 
delusion  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  sexual  joy  in  all  its  forms  and 
setting  one's  face  towards  the  Truth,  the  One,  the  opposite 

•'•*  .By 'this'' we' do  not  of  course  advocate  the  purdah..  We  are  only 
pointing  to  the  attitude  that  the  sexes  should  assume  towards  each  other. 
Men  and  women  will  corne  into  more  and  more  intimate  contact  in  all 
fields .  of .  life '  with  the  passing  of  days.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
traditional  Hindu  attitude  of  looking  on  all  women  as  fragments  of 
Divine  Motherhood  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  attitude  may  not 
always  be  held  explicitly*  But  the  relation  must  in  any  case  be  such 
as  is  least  associated  with  sex-idea, — it  certainly  cannot  be  one  of 
gallantry.  The  main  point  must  never  be  forgotten, — the  idea  of  chastity, 
in  word,  thought  and  deed,  conscious  and  sub-conscious. 
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of   Many   which    is    creation    and    which    perpetuates    itself 
through  procreation. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  that  we  can  never  advocate 
anything  which  affects  the  ideal  of  chastity  in  the  slightest 
measure.  Our  national  ideal  is  chastity.  The  choice  is  not 
arbitrary  but  is  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  through  chastity 
alone  man  can  ever  reacl^the  Truth.  No  man  or  nation  that 
seeks  to  'find  the  Eternal  can  minimise  its  importance.  The 
Hindu  national  and  individual  ideal  is  the  experience  of  the 
Real.  Therefore  4jjj&  Hindu  hugs  the  ideal  of  chastity  to  hi 
bosom  as  a  most  TfJrecious  heritage.  The  West  as  a  whole 
generally  speaking  also  individually,  does  not  aim  so  high. 
It  aims  at  worldly  and  intellectual  achievements.  The  Western 
civilisation  is  at  best  intellectual  and  not  pre-eminently  spiritual 
like  the  Indian.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  it  does  not 
attach  much  importance  to  chastity.  When  we  seek  bhoga, 
enjoyment,  chastity  is  of  little  consequence.  But  for  tyago,, 
renunciation  (and  therefore  the  acquisition  of  the  spiritual), 
it  is  indispensable.  Were  we  therefore  to  imitate  the  West 
in  this  respect,  we  would  not  only  lose  our  ideal  but  also  be  ... 
debilitated  and  reduced  to  spineless  existence. 

It  has  been  said  that  without  the  sunshine  of  feminine 
charms  the  powers  of  man  cannot  fully  blossom,  that  there  is 
in  every  man's  heart  a  secret  desire  for  the  taste  of  joy  and 
love,  which  thirsts  for  satisfaction,  and  that  without  such 
satisfaction  life  becomes  dry  and  imperfect  and  powers  are 
dwarfed.  As  to  the  necessity  of  feminine  influence  for  life's 
fruition,  it  may  be  partly  true.  But  if  looking  on  a  woman 
as  a  physical  and  mental  being  and  a  thing  of  enjoyment  (how- 
ever refined)  be  beneficial,  will  not  a  spiritual  and  worshipful 
attitude  towards  her  be  a  thousand  times  more  beneficial?*  T(> 
look  upon  woman  as  mother  is  a  million  times  more  honour- 
able to  her  and  helpful  to  ourselves  than  a  behaviour  that  has 
at  least  an  indirect  reference  to  her  physical  and  youthful 
enarafr  The  heart  no  doubt  longs  for  the  sweets  of  love.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  it  must  always  be  satisfied.  We 
•  hold  that  these  innate  longings  are  capable  of  being  idealised 
and  spiritualised  ;  and  then  only  do  they  contribute  to  the 
success  of  life.  It  may  be  that  those  in  whom  the  carnal  pas- 
sions are  too  strong  will  have  to  satisfy  their  yearnings  for  love, 
and  joy  through  sexual  experience.  But  .those  in  whom  the 


*  Swami  Vivekana&da  observes  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  "Wit^'it  the 
grace  of  Saktl  (Woman)  notbfeg  is  to  be  accomplished.  What  do  I 
find  in  America  an4  Borope?  —  t&e  worship  ofc  Sakti.  Yet  tli&y  ^  >fsliip 
Her  ign.0rantty^t|iroiigji  ewftaergratiftcatioa*  Imagine,  t&£n»  what  ^  lot 
,  of  l  goott  ,.th*y  *,*#$  --^cMe:^  who  will  worship  fier  with  purity,  >i  a 

'>'  as  Mofeherf" 
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higher  consciousness  is  even  partly  awakened  can  spiritualise 
those  feelings  and  realise  thereby  a  superior  life  and  joy. 
Hinduism  concedes  that  the  undeveloped  should  marry.  But 
marriage  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  after  all  a  compromise, 
a  concession  to  weakness  and  is  redeemed  only  by  being"  sub- 
limated to  spiritual  companionship.  Romance  is  secondary  to 
this*  ideal  of  marriage  and  the  predominant  tendency  is  the 
spiritualisation  of  emotions  and  impulses. 

Certain  curious  ideas  about  married  life  are  being  held 
forth.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  romance  of  love  is  the 
basis  of  wedded  life.  But  alas,  realities  are  too  strong  for  it. 
Post-marital  realities  destroy  the  drearn  of  romance  in  most 
cases,  married  life  proves  miserable  and  there  is  no  end  to 
devising  means  for  evading  this  disastrous  consequence.  Mar- 
ried life,  according  to  this  view,  is  an  all-engrossing  passion  in 
which  two  minds  are  ever  seeking  to  absorb  themselves  in  each 
ather.  We  must  confess  that  if  such  a  view  be  true,  married 
life  must  be  the  most  miserable  thing  conceivable.  Love  there 
should  be,  but  a  life-long  romance!  In  this  world  of  ugly 
happenings,  such  an  ideal  is  scarcely  realisable.  If  therefore 
any  man  or  woman  seeks  to  realise  it,  bitter  disappointment 
must  be  the  consequence.  And  in  fact  such  it  has  been.  In 
the  West  where  this  romantic  view  of  marriage  is  prevalent, 
cases  of  disappointment  are  numerous.  And  we  in  India  also 
seem  to  have  caught  its  infection.  Our  novelists  and  story- 
writers  are  indefatigable  in  depicting  the  beauty  of  this  rom- 
ance and  of  course  the  Hindu  ideal  of  marriage  comes  in  for 
severe  castigation.  If  a  life-long  romance  of  love  were 
realisable,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  poetic.  But  as 
has  been  rightly  remarked,  such  a  romance  is  sure  to  make  the 
couple  inapt  for  all  the  large  and  fruitful  ends  of  social  life. 
The  Hindu  therefore  accords  romance  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  married  life.  The  wife  is  the  Saka-dharmini,  a  partner  in 
the  practice  of  dharma.  The  unifying  bond  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife  is  mainly  their  common  allegiance  to  the 
spiritual  ideal.  The  Hindu  household  is  a  temple  in  which 
every  act  is  sacramental.  The  husband  and  the  wife  are  its 
twin  worshippers.  Love  there  will  be  and  the  desire  for 
romance,  for  the  average  nature  craves  for  them.  But  this 
craving  is  not  allowed  to  overwhelm  the  higher  conscience; 
and  if  it  is  not  satisfied,  life  does  not  become  unbearable  and 
prove  a  failure.  The  current  of  spiritual  purposiveness  that 
flows  in  and  through  the  daily  life  of  the  household  and  the 
unalienable  faith  in  the  Spiritual  and  the  Transcendental  as 
life's  ultimate  goal  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  rom-  . 
ance.  The  Hindu  wctnan,  therefore,  and  also  Hindu  society, 
does  not  glorify  her  hladini  sakti.  She  is  averse  to  manifest- 
ing it  and  is  eager  to  occupy  that  position  in  others*  eye,  which 
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is  least  associated  with  that  sakti  and  its  essential,  sex-con- 
sciousness, namely,  the  position  of  motherhood.  To  her  hus- 
band alone  she  manifests  her  hladini  sakti,  but  to  all  others 
she  is  mother.  Woman's  social  recognition  is  through  her 
motherhood.  Her  wedded  life  is  considered  to  have  been 
crowned  with  success  only  when  she  has  been  blessed  with  a 
child.  The  underlying  idea  is  obvious, — the  elimination  of 
sex  elements  as  much  as  possible.  This  view  of  married  life 
spares  one  many  bitter  agonies  and  disappointments  and  helps 
the  fulfilment  of  life's  true  purpose. 

The  significance  of  Hindu  wifehood  often  proves  a  puzzle 
to  many.     The  glorification  of  Sati-dharma  apparently  indicates 
that  the  position   of  the   wife  is  in   itself   well-recognised   and 
honourable.     Yet    every    wife     considers     her     position      truly 
honourable  only   when  she   has   become    a   mother.     From  yet 
another  standpoint,  that  marriage  is  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
in  which  the  husband  and  wife  do  not  know  each  other  physi- 
cally  and   live   a  life  of  unbroken   continence.     Marriage  from 
that  point  of  view  is  a  concession  to  human  weakness  which 
fears  to  stand  alone  and  seeks  the  companionship  and  service 
of  another,  and  thus  falls  short  of  the  ultimate  ideal — Sannyasa. 
These  three  aspects  of  a  wife's  position  may  seem  unrelated  and 
mutually     contradictory.        For     it     may     be     quite     plausibly 
argued     that     if     we     look     upon     marriage     as     a     necessary 
evil,      woman's     position      either     as     mother     or     wife     has 
a     stigma     attached     to     it.       And     again     if     motherhood     is 
the    higher     ideal,     surely    the     honour     of    wifehood    suffers. 
This  apparent  puzzle  is  easily  solved  if  we  remember  the  idea 
underlying  all  these  three  view-points, — the  idea   of  chastity. 
Yes,  wifehood  is  glorious  if  it  is  instinct  with  the  noble  ideal 
of  Sati-dharma  or  a  similar  spiritual  ideal,  for  it  then  becomes  a 
means    to   higher    realisations.     Such    spiritual     idealism     pre- 
supposes a  high  degree  of  sex-control  and  is  therefore  much 
better   than   vagrancy    and     debasing     sentimentalism.     But   a 
woman    should    emancipate    herself    from    even    the    restricted 
sexuality  which  wifehood    implies    by    bearing    one    or    two 
children, — motherhood  implies  sublimation  of  love-emotions  and 
>  greatly  helps  the   elimination   of   sexuality   from  life— and   re- 
fusing thereafter  to  have  any  carnal  relations  with  her  husband. 
Motherhood  therefore  indicates  a  greater  realisation  of  chastity. 
But  it  is  of  course  best  to  maintain  absolute  continence  even 
though  married.     Even  that  however  falls  short  of  the  highest 
ideal,    for  even   in  it   sex-consciousness   is   not  totally   absent. 
The  very  highest  is  therefore  the  monastic  ideal.     That  is  why 
Swami   Vivekananda   observed  in   course     of     a     discourse   on 
Indian  Women  in  America:    <fWe  are* a  monastic  race.     The 
whole  social   organization  ha&  that   one   idea   before   it.     Mar- 
riage is  thought  of  as  something  impure,   something  lower." 
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TKat  life  is  the  highest  which  implies  the  greatest  amount  of 
chastity. 

We  admit  that  without  spiritual  idealism,  Hindu  married 
life  would  be  extremely  dull  and  fatuous.  This  idealism  saves 
and  glorifies.  So  long  as  we  can  maintain  it  even  to  a  certain 
degree,  we  need  not  lower  the  ideal.  Life  will  be  quite  real  and 
cheerful.  Having  lost  it,  we  shall  be  nowhere.  This  is  the 
redeeming  factor  of  all  associational  life.  The  motive  must 
always  be  spiritual.  We  do  affirm  that  even  in  the  West, 
married  life,  to  be  more  successful  and  beneficial,  must  be  re- 
deemed by  an  infusion  of  the  spiritual  motive  into  it.  Eager 
avidity  for  romance  only  embitters  life  and  leads  to  destruction. 
In  fact  all  inter-relations  of  sexes  must  be  informed  with  the 
-spirit  of  chastity.  It  is  not  by  lowering  the  ideal  that  we  can 
save  and  fulfil  ourselves,  but  by  lifting  ourselves  to  the  ideal. 

The  modern  age  fondly  believes  that  it  can  solve  its  problems 
troubling  men  to  reform  themselves,  but  simply  by  a 
reformation  of  their  environments.  This  entails  a  tremendous 
waste  of  power  and  brings  about  little  result.  The  way  to 
solution  is  quite  contrary.  It  is  men's  unruly  passions  and 
blinded  vision  that  create  problems  ;  and  passions  must  be 
curbed  and  vision  clarified.  The  marriage  and  sex  problem 
has  become  very  keen  in  the  West  and  is  agitating  all  thinking 
minds.  But  how  has  the  West  set  about  solving  it?  Not  by 
asking  men  to  learn  self-discipline  but  by  dragging  down  ideals 
:and  pandering  to  the  cravings  of  the  flesh.  We  may  give  here 
a  sample. 

Ben.  B.  Lindsey  has  been  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver  in  America  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
Court  "is  known  throughout  the  civilised  world."  "Now,  this 
is  what  has  blown  up  Judge  Lindsey  and  his  Juvenile  Court 
in  Denver.  After  years  of  experience  of  adolescent  mis- 
behaviour he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our 
modern  community  marriage  is  delayed  too  late,  and  that  a 
long  and  lengthening  gap  has  been  opened  between  the  days 
when  school  and  college  are  left  behind  and  the  days  when  It 
/seems  safe  and  reasonable  to  settle  down  and  found  a  family. 

"There  is  a  growing  proportion  of  fretting  and  impatient 
young  people  in  the  community,  and  out  of  their  undisciplined 
eagerness  springs  a  tangle  of  furtive  promiscuity,,  prostitution, 
disease,  crime  and  general  unhappiness.  Young  men  cannot 
apply  themselves  to  sound  work  because  of  nature's  strong 
preoccupation,  and  the  life  of  possibly  even  a  majority  of  young 
women  is  a  life  of  tormented  uncertainty.  Judge  Lindsey,  with 
the  weight  of  a  new  immense  experience  upon  him,  and  with  the 
assertions  of  the  advocates  of  birth  control  before  ^  him,  has 
suggested  a  more  orderly  accommodation  of  social  life  to  the 
new  conditions. 
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"He  has  proposed  a  type  of  preliminary  marriage,  which 
lie  calls  Companionate  Marriage.  This  is  to  be  a  marriage, 
undertaken  by  two  people  for  "mutual  comfort,"  as  the  Prayer- 
book  lias  it,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  birth  control,  and  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  not  having  children.  So  long  as 
there  are  no  children  and  with  due  deliberation,  this  cotn- 
panionate  marriage  may  be  dissolved  again  by  mutual  consent. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  any  time  the  couple  may  turn  their 
marriage  into  the  permanent  "family  marriage"  form. 

"That  is  his  proposal,  and  the  State  of  Colorado  has  full 
power  to  make  the  experiment  of  such  an  institution.  He  wants 
such  laws  to  be  made.  He  believes  that  in  most  cases  such 
marriages  -\^uld  develop  naturally  into  permanent  unions,  and 
that  their  establishment  would  clear  the  social  atmosphere  of  .a 
vast  distressful  system  of  illicit  relationships,  irrevocable 
blunders,  abortions,  desertions,  crimes,  furtive  experimenting, 
and  all  those  dangers  to  honour,  health,  and  happiness  that*  go 
with  furtiveness  in  these  matters.  He  believes  it  would  mean 
a  great  simplification  and  purification  of  social  life  and  the 
release  of  much  vexed  and  miserable  energy."  (Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  in  The  Sunday  Express,  I^ondon.)  " 

One  may  be  interested  to  know  what  were  the  experiences 
that  drove  Judge  I^indsey  to  propose  such  a  novel  experiment. 
Sometime  ago  he  published  in  collaboration  with  another,  a 
book  named  The  Revolt  of  Modern  Youth,  in  which  he  recounts 
his  experiences  with  perfect  candour  and  gives  facts  and  figures 
of  sexual  deliquency  of  the  modern  American  youth,  which 
are  certainly  appalling.  We  refrain  from  detailing  them. 
Mr.  Wells,  in  disctissing  Judge  Undsey's  proposal,  partly 
confirms  it.  He  also  believes  that  greater  freedom  in  sexual 
matters  will  be  more  wholesome  to  individuals  and  society. 

Now  this  is  the  answer  of  the  West  to  the  sex  question. 
What  is  our  answer  ?  Chastity.  The  West,  we  know,  would 
laugh  at  it.  But  that  is  because  it  does  not  know 
the  true  Significance  of  chastity.  India\  is  the  only  land 
•where  it  has  been  truly  appreciated  and  understood. 
The  West  will  first  of  all  say  that  it  is  not  practi- 
cable by  the  generality  of  men  and  women  ;  and  if  practised 
by  them,  it  will  cause  diseases  and  nervous  disorder.  Suppres- 
sion of  sexual  desire  is  dangerous,  it  holds,  Freud*s  psycho- 
analysis is  also  against  it  and  catalogues  a  long  list  of  dangerous 
consequences.  Our  people  also  seem  affected  by  the  Western 
opinion,  and  chastity  and  celibacy  have  begun  to  be  looked 
upon  by  some  pedantic  fools  as  abnormal  and  impracticable, 
•^-Thia  in  »India,  tfo@s  home  par  excellence  of  monasticism, 
BraHmachary&  and  spiritual  wisdom,  as  if  the  practice  and 
example  of  inany  millenniums  is  not  a  bold  and*  effective 
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enough  answer  to  this  foolish  doubt  and  timidity !  India 
emphatically  declares  that  chastity  is  not  only  practicable  to  & 
greater -or' less  degree  by  the  average  man,  but  that  it  is  the 
only  sure  means  of  attaining  to  true  manhood,  and  achieving 
higher  destinies.  There  is  no  danger  in  it.  For  chastity  is 
not  really  the  suppression  of  sex  impulse •  but  its'  elimination. 
The  practice  of  chastity  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
physical  abstention  but  as  a  mental  discipline  essentially. 
Without  mental  control,  chastity  will  be  of  no  avail  and  may 
prove  even  harmful.  Mental  discipline  implies  a  spiritual  out- 
look upon  life  and  a  spiritual  atmosphere  in  the  society,  India 
fortunately  supplies  them  abundantly.  Mental  discipline  also 
must  begin  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  from  early  boy- 
hood. Hence  the  institution  of  Brahmacharya.  ,  Sips  not  at  all 
a  sound  idea  that  a  frank  dissemination  of  seiuST  knowledge 
among  youths  is  beneficial.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  growth 
towards  the  super-sexual  life  and  the  realised  charm  of  pure 
spiritual  life  that  will  redeem  young  minds  and  lead  them  up 
to  sturdy  and  noble  manhood.  This  is  the  only  effective  and 
healthy  check  to  the  ebullition  of  sexual  emotions  that  over- 
whelm youths  on  adolescence  and  a  most  reliable  guide  to  sane 
thought  and  behaviour.  This  is  our  answer  to  the  youths  of 
the  West,—- Brahmacharya — continence  and  chastity,  mental  and 
physical.  Youths  trained  in  Brahmacharya,  on  entering  matri- 
monial life,  will  be  noble  citizens,  endowed  with  healthy  body 
and  mind  and  a  healthy  outlook  of  life.  Such  householders 
lived  in  millions  in  India  in  better  days  and  live  even  now  in 
less  numbers.  And  such  again  are  our  dream.  The  Brahma- 
charya institution  for  boys  and  girls,  to  be  real  and  effective, 
must  have  as  its  support  and  background  the  chaste  life  of 
householders.  Without  chaste  men  and  women  in  large 
numbers  in  society,  boys  and  girls  cannot  grow  into  true 
Brahmacharins.  It  is  futile  to  expect  to  grow  the  delicate  fiower 
of  Brahmacharya  in  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  general  sex- 
indulgence.  Even  the  householder's  life  must  assume  the 
monastic  aspect  to  a  certain  extent.  Sex-conciottsness  must  be 
eradicated  as  much  as  possible.  And  that  is  what  our  ancients 
did. 

What  would  our  countrymen  have,  Judge  I4ndsey's  com- 
panionate  marriage  or  Brahmacharya  ?  If  Brahmacharya,  then 
they  must  ruthlessly  break  the  dream  of  easy  life,  and  forego 
the  charms  of  platonic  love  which  is  being  paraded  in  our  pro- 
vincial literatures  as  a  delectable  prospect.  We  must  set  our 
face  against  any  scheme  that  looks  upon  woman  as  anything  else 
than  mother  or  spirit  and  revels  in  the  twilight  of  refined 
sexuality.  There  is  no^  half-way  house.  Either  strict  sexual 
morality  or  sexual  license.  Any  lowering  of  the  ideal  of 
^chastity  will  gradually  lead  to  those  problems  with  which  the 
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West  is  now  faced.     Does  India  want  that  ?     If  not,  then  India 
must  discountenance  all  sex-experiments. 

The  supreme  necessity  of  chastity  becomes  at  once  apparent, 
when  we  seriously  take  to  spiritual  life.  It  is  foolish  to  hope 
to  indulge  the  cravings  of  the  flesh  and  at  the  same  time  £njoy 
the  bliss  of  the  spirit.  They  are  as  opposed  to  each  other  as 
darkness  and  light.  Continuous  Brahmacharya  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  any  substantial  spiritual  progress  is  possible. 
One  reason  is  quite  obvious.  The  tremendous  strain  that  is- 
caused  by  meditation  on  God  and  other  spiritual  exercises  can- 
not be  borne  by  a  cerebro-nervous  system  which  is  impaired  by 
sexual  thought  and  indulgence.  The  brain  and  nerves  of  one- 
who  is  not  continent,  however  healthy  and  strong  one  may  look 
outwardly,  are  incapable  of  sustaining  deep  spiritual  fervour. 
He  may  progress  to  a  certain  extent,  but  beyond  that  he  will 
find  himself  helpless. 

But  this  physiological  reason  is  only  secondary.  The 
primary  reason  is  psychological.  Spiritual  realisation  in  its 
highest  aspects  is  the  realisation  of  oneself  as  pure  spirit  beyond 
body  and  mind.  It  is,  in  the  subjective  aspect,  the  transcen- 
dence of  body  and  mind-consciousness,  and,  in  the  objective 
aspect,  the  perception  of  God  face  to  face  and  of  the  universe 
as  God  himself.  These  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  realisation. 
As  our  mental  discipline  progresses,  our  perception  of  our  own 
self  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  world  on  the  other  undergo 
simultaneous  changes.  We  begin  to  feel  ourselves  more  and  more 
as  spirit  and  the  world  also  more  and  mo-re  Divine.  Along 
with  the  progress  of  the  mind,  another  change  also  occurs, — the 
change  in  our  activity  and  physical  functions.  We  may  there- 
fore look  upon  spiritual  progress  as  a  fourfold  change — change 
in  the  mind,  in  bodily  functions,  in  self-consciousness  and  in 
the  objective  realities.  Spiritual  progress,  again,  from  our 
present  'normal*  state  upto  the  realisation  of  the  Absolute  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages. 

Now  if  we  observe  the  fourfold  changes  that  come  about  in 
those  stages,  the  absolute  necessity  of  chastity  in  spiritual  life 
will  become  at  once  apparent. 

In  the  first  or  normal  stage,  our  mind  is  full  of  desires  of 
the  flesh.  We  crave  the  joys  of  the  body.  We  eagerly  seek 
earthly  riches  and  power.  The  mind  is  the  playground  of 
various  carnal  passions,  worldly  ambitions,  avarice,  jealousy, 
hatred,  egotism,  desire  for  name  and  fame,  etc.  Of  physical 
functions,  sexual  gratification  seems  the  most  delectable.  The 
mind  dwells  in  the  pelvic  region.  The^pelvic  nerve  and  plexus 
and  also  the  hypogastric  and  solar  plexuses  are  then  most  active 
and  sensitive  and  hold  the  mind  entangled  in  their  meshes,  re- 
fusing it  any  higher  conscious  experience.  We  feel  ourselves 
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mainly  as  body  and  mind  and  very  little  as  spirit.  And  the  world 
outside  seems  to  be  an  aggregate  of  unrelated  and  discrete  mate- 
rial and  biological  phenomena, — the  vast  higher  realities  are  to 
us  unknown  and  non-existent.     When  through  self-control   we 
reach  the   next  stage,   the  mind  has  become  purified  of  many 
passions  ;  it  is  now  free  of  ambition,  jealousy,  desire  for  earthly 
power  and  enjoyment  of  the  body.     We  have  visions  of  super- 
natural   light.     The  mind   avoids   worldly   concerns    and    finds 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  realities.     Bodily  func- 
tions also   are  purified.     We  are   averse   to   sexual   indulgence. 
Desire   for    delectable   food    diminishes    and    for   other    physical 
comforts  and  luxuries.     We  prefer  mental  activity  to  physical 
activity.     The  mind  has  shifted  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
lower  pelvic  regions  to  the  region  of  the  heart.     It  has  freed 
itself  from  the  meshes  of  the  lower  plexuses,  especially  of  the 
pelvic  nerve  and  plexus,  and  has  its  citadel  now  in  the  cardiac 
plexus.     The  sensations  of  the  lower  nerves  do  not  easily  drag 
it  down.     We  feel  ourselves  as  something  finer  than  body  and 
mind.     We  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  spiritual  self.     The  bodily 
life,  the  so-called  normal  life,   does  not  seem  as  real  as  before 
and  its  appetites  become  much   weaker.      The   objective   world 
also  has  undergone  a  change.     Objects  are  no  longer  unrelated, 
separate  entities.     They  seem   all  grounded   on  a  unity  which 
interpenetrates  them  and  is  their  very  essence.     And  on  some 
rare  occasions,  the  consciousness  of  this  unity  becomes  so  clear 
and  profound  that  phenomena  seem  like  so  many  moulds  con- 
taining and  formulating  a  vast,  infinite  reality  much  more  inti- 
mate and  intense  than  our  normal  consciousness  of  reality :   the 
whole  world  seems  a  collection  of  forms  and  insignificant,  while 
behind  them  looms  a  spiritual  reality  profound  and  infinite,  and 
the  mind  tends  of  itself  towards  that  reality.     But  sexual  con- 
sciousness is  not  yet  gone.     In  fact  it  has  become  much  more 
subtle  and  powerful  and  has  to  be  strenuously  fought  against. 
It  reveals  itself  in  fine  and  insiduous  forms  and  we  come  to  know 
in  what  unthought-of ,  subtle  ways  it  spreads  its  snare  on  the 
human  mind.     The  physical  part  is  the  least  of  it.     The  desire 
for  anything  feminine  is  found  to  have  its  root  in   the  sexual 
instinct.     But  the  mind  is  now  in  closer  grip  with  it  and  can 
fight   it  to   better   effect.     There   are   occasional   sexual   lapses, 
and  those  are  hours  of  bitter  agony  to  the  soul.     Any  such  lapse 
in  either  mental  or  physical  form  clouds  the  limpid  vision  of 
the  Spiritual  on  which  the  mind  now  dwells  avidly  ;  the  nerves 
seem    disturbed    and   it   takes    sometime   before    the   unclouded 
vision  is  regained.     And  thus  the  soul  comes  to  dread  the  very 
shadow  of  anything   sexual.     The   further  we  go   fr&m   sexital 
consciousness,    the    nearer    we"  approach  spirituality.     Then  by 
and  by  we  travel  towards  the  third  and  last  stage,  the  end  of 
pur  journey.     As  we  approach  it,  the  mind  becomes  purer  and 
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purer  and  is  cleared  of  all  worldly  taints.  The  sexual  impulse, 
even  in  its  subtle  forms,  is  now  destroyed.  Even  sex-conscious- 
ness departs.  We  feel  ourselves  more  and  more  as  spirit  and 
sometimes  entirely  transcend  the  sense  of  mind  and  body.  Our 
external  efforts  are  all  gone.  Physical  functions  are  limited  to 
mere  preservation  of  the  body.  Sexual  action  is  absolutely  out 
of  question.  Even  the  shadow  of  sexual  thought  is  agonising. 
The  mind  becomes  very  fine,  without  a  ripple  of  thought  and 
dwells  in  uninterrupted  rapture  on  the  effulgent  vision  of  the 
Divine.  The  soul  is  full  of  bliss,  peace  and  love.  The  world 
of  forms  seem  a  distant  speck  on  the  rim  of  the  mind's  horizon, 
and  only  God  abides  within  and  without  ourselves.  Thus 
gradually  we  transcend  all  limitations  of  thought  and  reality  and 
become  one  with  the  Absolute.  Here  the  journey  ends. 

If  such  is  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  development,  what  is 
the  place  of  sex-life  in  it  ?  Does  it  require  to  be  told  that  with- 
out its  control  and  elimination  no  progress  is  possible  beyond 
the  first  stage?  What  to  speak  of  sex-action,  even  sex-thought 
is  impossible  if  we  would  dwell  undisturbed  on  the  second  stage. 
A  fool  indeed,  a  miserable  fool  is  he  who  dreams  of  attaining 
Self-realisation  and  yet  holds  on  to  sex-life.  Sex-life  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  concomitant  of  world^  life  and  physical  con- 
sciousness. These  are  aspects  of  the  same  state  of  being.  The 
mind  that  is  addicted  to  sexual  thought  and  practice  is  tightly 
held  down  to  the  pelvic  region.  Such  a  mind  can  never  have 
the  vision  of  the  higher  realities.  Any  exercise,  either  by 
thought  or  action,  of  the  pelvic  nerves  means  the  loss  and 
vanishing  of  the  higher  vision.  We  must  give  up  sexual  life, 
if  we  are  to  realise  the  spirit.  There  is  no  other  wny. 

It  is  human  nature  to  seek  easy  paths  of  progress  and  com- 
promise ideals.  This  age  is  specially  unfortunate  in  its  lack  of 
faith  in  spiritual  ideals.  It  does  not  value  chastity  because  it 
does  not  sincerely  seek  spiritual  life  and  reality.  It  is  satisfied 
with  the  normal,  that  is  to  say,  predominantly  animal,  life 
veneered  over  with  a  thin  intellectualism.  But  such  degrada- 
tion of  life's  ideals  has  brought  down  its  own  nemesis.  The 
tangle  of  sex-life  and  its  necessary  effect  on  domestic  and  social 
life  have  assumed  formidable  proportions.  Facile  paths  of 
escape  are  being  sought.  But  we  do  not  see  any  redemption  for 
the  West  unless  it  accepts  the  ideal  of  chastity,  which  however 
it  will  not  do  until  it  has  remodelled  itself  on  a  spiritual  plan. 
Meanwhile  we  marvel  at  the  serpentine  ingenuity  with  which 
some  Indian  pedants  are  trying  to  reconcile  spiritual  idealism 
with  a  refined  enjoyment  of  the  flesh.* 

*  BR.BATA,  :  October  P.B. — page  436,  litfS  2,  for  63  read  about  61; 
page  440,  line  17,  for  promient  read  prominent;  page  443,  line  13,  Jor 
qit&stional  read  questioned ;  page  444,  line  8,  for  it  read  them;  and 
page  448,  line  43,  for  severely  read  surely. 
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BY  NINA 


O  Ramakrishna     .     .     Master     .     . 
We,  Thy  children  of  the  West,  salute  Thee! 
On  this,    Thy   natal    day,    with    reverent   hearts  we    come,    to 
lay  at  Thy  dear  feet  the  offerings  of  our  love. 

* 

Thy  natal  day     .... 

What   far-flung   visions   from   the  deeps   of   time   those   simple 

words  evoke. 

Precious  the  thoughts  that  come  on  silent  wing, 
Bearing  a  throng  of  re-born  memories. 

Methinks  I  see  Thy  tender,   loving  mother 

BroO'ding  again  o'er  Thee,  a  tiny  babe, 

Soft,   helpless,    dimpled,  sweet  — 

Yet  in  Thy  deep  dark  eyes  what  arcane  secrets  of  the  universe  ! 

Ah  blessed  mother  ! 

What  rapturous  privilege  was  thine  —  • 

To  cradle  in  thy  loving  arms, 

To  comfort,  nurture,  shelter 

Secure  from  every  harm 

The  infant  body  of  Thy  Lord  ! 

On  wings  of  love  the  pictures  come.     I  see 

A  little  lad,  with  lovelit  eyes  and  merry  laughter, 

Who  leads  his  comrades  in  their  gladsome  play  ; 

Singing,    dancing   through    the   fields   all    the  livelong    golden 

days  ;     ,     .     .  ... 

Or,  quite  alone,  watching,  with  rapt,  entranced  ^vision, 
Shifting  shadow,   drifting  cloud  and  soaring  bird. 

Boy  tender,  compassionate,  loving, 
Thoughtful,  wise  and  true     ... 

Near  indeed  to  God  were  the  children  — 
The  children  who  played  with  Thee. 

•  •  .  '          *. 

Still  drifting  the  visions,  summoned  by  love's  power  ; 
Blest  memories  of  long-past  yesterlives.  ^ 

Sometimes    they    shine    out    clear    as    mountain   peaks    against 

the  rising  sun  ;        •  . 

Anon     misty     and    indistinct    as    broken     cobwebs    fluttering 

in  the  breeze. 
3 
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Surely,,  O  Master,  we  have  known  Thee  long, 
Else  why  do  we  envision  thus  the  past  ; 
Why   doth  our  inmost  being  joyous  thrill 
In  blissful  rapture  to>  Thy  sacred  name  ? 


When  Thou,  as  Rama,  walked  upon  this  earth, 
Mayhap  as  grass  beneath  Thy  lotus  feet 
Or  wayside  flowerets  by  Thy  garment  brushed 
Our  life  did  quicken  to  Thy  holy  touch  — 
That  touch,  though  light  as  wing  of  butterfly, 
Forming  a  tie  of  love  for  evermore. 

When  Thou  as  Krishna  came,  Thy  love  divine 
Drew  us  to  Thee,   though  naught  we  knew  of  why 
Save  that  it  heartened  us  and  cheered  us  on  ; 
Gave  strength  to  meet  the  duties  of  the  day. 
We  were  but  soul-babes,  SO'  we  did  not  know 
Our  joy  was  caused  by  spark  divine  in  us 
Responding  to-  the  Flame  Divine  in  Thee, 

:J: 

Clearer  the  vision  grows.     The  clouds  dissolve 
As  mists  before  the  morning  sun  dispelled. 

In  gardens  by  the  Ganges'  holy  stream 
The   God-Man   stands  revealed. 

Rent  are  the  veils  of  maya  ;  broken  the  bonds  of  karma 
self-imposed. 

£0  !  Thou  hast  shown  that  all  paths  lead  to  the  Father  ; 

That  the  earnest  seeker  will  attain  to  realization,  to  conscious 

at-one-ment  with  God. 
"As  ^surety  sure"  hast  Thou  shown  us  that  the  only  essential 

is  one-pointed  devotion  in  the  search  for  Truth. 
Naught  else  matters—nor  race,  nor  clirne,  nor  caste,  nor  creed, 

nor   prince,    nor   peasant,    nor   poverty,     nor     riches,     nor 

ignorance,  nor  learning. 

All  these  are  but  outer.     Devotion  is  inner—of  the  heart. 
Whatsoever  the  path,  the  soul  who  follows  it  in  spirit  and  in 

Truth  will  surely  attain  to  God-Consciousness. 

Breaker  of  barriers  art  Thou,  showing:  forth  these  truths,  that 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see  may  see,  all  who  have  ears  to 
near  may  hear. 


c  we  are  among  those  of  whom  Thou  didst  say  : 

Utner  children  have  I  whose  faces  I  have  not  seen, 
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* 
'Whose  speech  I  do  not  know. 

'Far  away  in  other  lands  do  they  dwell  ; 

'But  they  also  are  mine  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  will 
come  to  me." 


O  Master,  long  have  we  waited  in  this  far-off  land 
On  the  western  rim  of  the  Western  World 
By  the  shores  of  the  Western  Sea. 
Yea,  long  have  we  waited,  dear  Master. 

Waiting,  waiting,  waiting— hungering  and  thirsting  for  Thee, 
though  in  this  present  life  we  knew  not  of  Thee  as  Thou 
didst  come  again  to>  the  children  of  men. 

But,   at  last,  by  devious  ways    and    over    weary    paths,    our 

•     wandering  feet  brought  us  to  one  of  Thy  devoted  children 

who  have  come  in  Thy  name  to  bring  to  the  Western  World 

Thy  message  of  Love  and  Liberation,  of  Soul-Freedom  and 

God-Consciousness. 

We  have  been  shown  that  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  which  we 
seek  is  within  ourselves,  because  we  are  one  with  Thee 
and  Thou  art  one  with  the  Father. 

The  veil  which  separates  us  from  Thee  is  a  veil  of  illusion  only. 

By  Thy  life  here  among  men  didst  Thou  show  how  to  pierce 
this  veil  and  to  become  consciously  one  with  God,  the 
Father-Mother  of  all  the  myriads  of  manifested  Universes. 


And  so,  O  Ramakrishna,  Master, 

We,  thine  other  children,  thy  children  of  the  West,  beside  thy 

children  of  the  East,  salute  Thee! 
On  this,  Thy  natal  day,  with  thankful  and  reverent  hearts  we 

come  to  lay  at  Thy  dear  feet  the  offerings  of  our  love. 


TACOMA, 

State  of  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 

March  5th,  1927.  .       _ 

The  Ninety-first  Anniversary  of  the  Master's  Birthday. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF   INDIAN  MYSTICISM 
UP  TO  THE  AGE  OF  JNANESVARA 

BY  PROF.  R.  D.  E.ANADE,  M.A. 
Director,  Academy  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  Poona 

V* 

(Concluded  from  the  last  issue) 
THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GOPIS  TO  KRISHNA 

There  has  been-  no  greater  misunderstanding  than  that 
about  the  spiritual  nature  of  Krishna,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Gopis.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Gopis  were  filled  with 
sexual  passion  for  Krishna  ;  that  he  primarily  satisfied  only 
the  sexual  instincts  of  these  Gopis  ;  that  this  satisfaction  was 
later  given  a  spiritual  turn  ;  and  that  therefore  the  true  nature 
of  Krishna's  spirituality  and  his  relation  to  the  Gopis  is  at 
bottom  sexual.  There  can  be  no  greater  'absurdity,  or  ifo 
greater  calumny,  than  is  implied  in  such  a  view.  That  eroticism 
has  got  anything  to  do  with  spiritualism  we  utterly  deny.  It 
is  impossible  to  see  in  the  sexual  relation  of  man  to  woman, 
or  of  woman  to  man,  any  iota  of  the  true  nature  of  spiritual 
life.  When  Catherine  of  Sienna  and  mystics  of  her  type 
wanted  to  marry  God,  when  Mirabai  and  Kanhopatra  in  later 
times  wedded  themselves  to  God,  when  Andal  the  female  Tamil 
mystic  tried  to  espouse  God,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  erotic 
instinct  implied  in  stich  attempts  was  a  partial  manifestation 
of  their  spiritual  love  to  God.  This  is  an  entire  calumny  on, 
and  a  shame  to,  the  true  nature  of  spiritual  life.  Spirituality 
is  gained  not  by  making  common  cause  with  sexuality,  but  by 
rising  superior  to  it.  That  Krishna  ever  had  any  sexual  rela- 
tion with  the  Gopis  is  hard  to  imagine.  It  is  a  lie  invented 
by  later  mythologists,  who  did  not  understand  the  true  nature 
of  spiritual  life.  Hence  Parikshit's  query,  as  well  as  Suka's 
justification,  about  the  true  nature  of  Krishna  are  alike  illus- 
trations of  the  ignoratia  elenchi.  Parikshit  truly  objects  to  the 
holiness  of  Krishna,  if  his  sexuality  were  to  be  a  fact  ;  but 
the  answers  which  Suka  gives  or  is  made  to  give,  fall  entirely 
wide  of  the  mark.  To  Parikshit's  question  why  Krishna  com- 
mitted adultery,  Suka  gives  futile  answers.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  the  great  gods  have  committed  adultery,  thus 
trying  to  exonerate  Krishna  from  the  supposed  sin.  Secondly,  he 
tells  us  that  fire  burns  all  impurities,  and  that  Krishna's  true 
nature  burnt  away  all  sins  if  he  had  committed  any.  Thirdly,  he 
tells  us  ^that  God  must  be  regarded  as  being  beyond  both  sin 
and  merit,  and  that  therefore  the  motive  of  Krishna  was  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  being  either  meritorious  or  sinful.  Fourthly, 
he  tries  to  tell  us  that  the  conduct  of  great  men  need  not  tally 
•with  their  words,  and  thus  ,  Krishna's  superior  teaching  was. 
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•left  unaffected  by  his  practice.  Fifthly,  he  tells  us  that  the 
actions  of  a  man  are  all  of  them  results  of  his  -Kantian,  and 
that  probably  the  sexual  dalliances  of  Krishna  were  the  result 
of  his  previous  Karman.  Sixthly,  he  tries  to  exculpate 
Krishna  by  saying  that  by  his  divine  nature  he  was  immanent 
both  in  the  Gopis  as  well  as  their  husbands,  and  that  therefore 
thei%  was  no  taint  of  adultery  in  his  actions.  His  seventh 
argument  is  still  more  interesting.  He  tells  us  that  Krishna 
by  his  Maya  produced  doubles  of  these  Gopis  before  their 
husbands,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  objection  to  his 
enjoying-  the  original  Gopis  1  —  an  argument  which  is  foolish 
on  its  face,  telling  us  as  it  does,  that  God  tries  to  exonerate 
Himself  from  His  sins  by  a  magical  sleight-of-hand.  All  these 
arguments  are  either  childish  or  irrelevant.  The  only  argu- 
ment of  any  value  that  has  been  advanced  to  describe  the  real 
nature  of  the  relation  of  the  Gopis  to  Krishna  is  the  psycho- 
logical argument  that  that  relation  was  only  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  relation  of  the  senses  to  the  Self,  thus 
making  it  evident  that  any  cult  of  devotion  that  may  be  raised 
upon  the  sexual  nature  of  the  relation  of  Krishna  to  the  Gopis 
may  be  raised  only  on  stubble.  Finally,  we  may  advance  also 
a  mystical  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gopis  may  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  Krishna.  May  it  not  be  possible, 
that,  in  their  mystical  realisation,  each  of  the  Gopis  had  the 
vision  of  the  Godhead  before  her,  and  that  God  so  divided  Him- 
self before  all  of  them,  that  He  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  each 
and  .all  at  the  same  time?  It  is  granted  to  women  as  to  men 
to  have  a  mystical  enjoyment  of  God,  and  it  is  as  meaningless 
to  speak  of  God  as  the  bridegroom  of  a  female  devotee,  as 
to  speak  of  Him  as  the  bride  of  a  male  devotee.  There  are 
no  sexual  relations  possible  with  God,  and  Eroticism  has  no 
place  in  Mysticism. 

THE  SANBiiyYA  SUTRA  AND  THE  NARADA.  SUTRA 


The  Sandilya  and  the  Narada  Bhakti  Sutras  are,  as  we 
h.ave  observed,  like  the  Bhagavata,  fundamental  works  of 
Bhagavata  mysticism.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the 
exact  dates  of  composition  of  these  Sutras.  The  Sandilya 
Bhakti  Sutra  seems  to  be  older  on  account  of  its  archaic  tone, 
and  is  evidently  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  great  philoso- 
phical Sutras.  If  any  internal  evidence  is  of  any  avail,  we 
may  say  that  even  that  points  to  the  anteriority  of  the  Sandilya 
'Sutra.  The  Narada  Bhakti  Sutra  quotes  Sandilya,  but  the 
Sandilya  does  not  quote  Narada.  In  point  of  content,  how-. 
ever,  the  Narada  Bhakti  Sutra  surpasses  not  merely  the  Sandilya 
Sutra  by  its  easy  eloquence  and  fervid  devotion  ;  but  it  may* 
even  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bhakti  litera- 
ture that  have  ever  been  written.  The  Sandilya  Sutra  is  more 
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philosophic  than  the  Narada  Sutra,     It  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  nature   of   Brahman   and  Jiva,    their   inter-relation,    the 
question   of   Creation,    and   so    on.     The    Narada   Bhakti   Sutra 
takes  a  leap  immediately  into  the  doctrine  of  devotion,  analyses 
its  various  aspects,   and  sets  a  ban   against  mere  philosophical 
constructions.     Both   the   Sandilya   and   the   Narada   quote   the 
Bhagavadgita   freely,   and  in   that  respect   supply   us   with  the 
connecting   link   between    the    Bhagavadgita    on    the    one    hand 
and   the   later   Bhakti   literature   on   the   other.     So   far   as  the 
teaching  of   devotion  is*  concerned,    we   cannot   say   that    there 
is   much   distinction   between    the   Sandilya    Bhakti    Sutra   and 
the  Narada  Bhakti  Sutra.     The  two  are  on  a  par,  so  far  as  that 
doctrine  is  inculcated.     Over   and   above   the   general   contents 
of  the  doctrine  of   devotion  as  inculcated   in   the  Narada,   the 
Sandilya,  however,  teaches  that  Bhakti  may  be  of  two  kinds- 
primary  and  secondary.     Secondary  Bhakti  concerns  itself  with 
.Ritualism,   with   Kirtana,   with   Dhyana,    with   Puja,    and   even 
with    Namasmarana.     Primary    Bhakti,     on    the    other    hand?, 
means  the  upspringing  of  the  pure   fount   of   love  in   man  to 
God.     When  we  once  taste  this,  nothing  else  matters  ;  but  if 
we  have  only   secondary   devotion,   we   cannot   be   supposed  to 
have  known  the  nature  of  Supreme  Devotion. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  NARADA  BHAKTI  SUTRA 

The  Narada  Bhakti  Sutra  begins  by  defining  what  Bhakti 
is.     (i)    It    places    on    record    various    definitions    of  ^  Bhakti 
advanced  by  its  predecessors,   and  then  gives  us  what  its  own 
definition '  of  Bhakti  is.     According   to   Parasara,   we  are  told, 
Bhakti  consists  in  the  worship  of  God.     According  to  Garga, 
it  consists  of   the  narration   of  God's  exploits.      According  to 
Sandilya,  so  Narada  tells  us,   Bhakti  means  meditation  on  the 
Self.     While  Narada  himself  holds  that  Bhakti  is  the  highest 
love    for    God,    a    whole-hearted    attachment    to    God    and    in- 
difference to  other  things,   a  surrender  of  all  actions  to  God, 
and  agony  in  His  f or getf illness.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
love's  nature,  says  Narada,  is  indescribable.     As  a  dumb  man 
who  eats  sugar  cannot  tell  us  of  its  sweetness,  so  a  man  who 
enjoys  the  highest  fruits  of   Bhakti   cannot   describe  in   words 
their    real    nature.     (2)  Then     Narada     goes     on     to     discuss 
the    relation    of    Bhakti    to    other    Ways    to    God.     Between 
Jnana  and  Bhakti  three  sorts  of  opinions  are  possible.     In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  maintained  that  Bhakti  is  a  means  to 
fnana,  as  the  Advaitists  maintain.     Others  may  maintain  that 
fnana  and  Bhakti  are  independent  and  equally  useful  ways  to 
reach  God.     And  thirdly,  it  may  be  maintained  that  Jnana  is 
i  means  to  Bhakti,  an  opinion  which  Nevada  himself  endorses. 
To  him  Bhakti  is  not  merely  the  end  of  all  Jnana,  but  the  end 
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should  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  concerns  itself  with 
a  personal  God  who  likes  the  humble  and  hates  the  boastful. 
There  are  no  distinctions  of  caste  or  learning,  or  family,  or 
wealth,  or  action,  possible  in  Bhakti.  (3)  Then  Narada  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  Bhakti.  What, 
according  to  Narada,  are  the  moral  requirements  of  a  man  who 
wishes  to  be  a  Bhakta?  He  should,  in  the  first  place,  leave 
all  enjoyments,  leave  all  contact  with  objects  of  sense,  inces- 
santly meditate  on  God  without  wasting  a  single  minute,  and 
always  hear  of  God's  qualities.  He  should  give  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  Bhakti-sastras  and  should  not  waste  words  in 
vain.  He  should  pray  for  the  grace  of  the  Saints  and  the^  grace 
of  God  ;  and  God  will  appear  and  bestow  upon  him  spiritual 
experience  in  course  of  time,  which  Narada  thinks,  can  be 
attained  only  by  God's  grace.  He  should  spend  his  life  in 
serving  the  good.  He  should  live  in  solitude,  should  care  not 
for  his  livelihood,  should  not  hear  of  women,  should  not  think 
about  wealth,  should  not  associate  with  thieves.  Hypocrisy 
and  arrogance,  he  should  shun  as  foul  dirt.  He  should  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  non-injury,  truth,  purity,  compassion,  and  belief 
in  God.  He  should  deliberately  set  himself  to  transform  his 
natural  emotions,  and  make  them  divine.  Passion  and  anger 
and  egoism,  he  should  transform  and  utilise  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  fact,  a  divine  transformation  of  all  the  natural 
emotions  must  take  place  in  him.  He  should  not  give  himself 
up  to  argumentation  ;  for  there  is  no  end  to  argumentation. 
It  is  manifold  and  cannot  be  bridled.  The  devotee  should  be 
careless  of  the  censure  of  others,  and  should  have  no  anxiety 
whatsoever  while  he  meditates.  (4)  Then  Narada  goes  on  to 
tell  us  the  various  kinds  of  Bhakti.  Firstly,  he  divides  Bhakti 
into  Sattvika,  Raj asa  and  Tamasa.  He  draws  upon  the  three 
categories  of  the  Bhaktas  as  given  in  the  Bhagavadgita,  namely 
the  Arta,  the  Jijnasu,  and  the  Artharthin,  and  tells  us  that 
the  Arta  possesses  the  Sattvika  Bhakti,  the  Jijnasu  the  Rajasal- 
Bhakti,  and  the  Artharthin  the  Tamasa  Bhakti,  and  "tells .  jus  . 
that  the  first  is  superior  to  the  second,  and  the  second  superior 
to  the  third.  One  does  not  know  why  the  Bhakti  of  the  Arta 
should  be  regarded  as  superior  to  the  Bhakti  of  the  ^  Jijnasu. 
Why  should  we  not  regard  the  Bhakti  of  the  Jijnasu  as 
Sattvika,  and  the  Bhakti  of  the  Arta  as  Rajasa?  Narada  has 
no  answer  to  give.  There  is  yet  again  another  classification  of 
the  kinds  of  Bhakti  which  Narada  makes.  He  says,  it  is  of 
eleven  kinds.  It  consists  of  singing  the  qualities  of  God,  a 
desire  to  see  His  form,  worshipping  the  image  of  God,  medita- 
tion on  Him,  the  services  of  God,  friendship  with  Go«d,  affec- 
tion towards  God,  lojre  to  God  as  to  a  husband,  surrender  of' 
one's  own  self  to  God,  at-one-ment  with  God,  and  the  agony 
nf  seoaration  from  God.  (5)  As  regards  the  criterion  of  Bhakti, 
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Narada  teaches  that  it  is  uSvayatnpramana'J  ;  the  criterion:  of 
Bhakti  is  in  itself.  Complete  peace  and  complete  happiness 
are  its  characteristics.  "Anubhava"  which  is  the  practical 
index  of  Bhakti  should  increase  from  moment  to  moment,  It 
ought  to  be  permanent.  It  ought  to  be  subtle.  >  While,  the 
psycho-physical  characteristics  of  Bhakti  are,  that  it  should 
make  the  throat  choked  with  love,  should  make  the  hair  $tancT 
on  end,  should  compel  divine  tears  from  meditating  eyes. 
When,  therefore,  complete  happiness  and  peace  are  enjoyed, 
when  "Anubhava"  is  attained,  when  all  the  psycho-physical 
effects  are  experienced,  then  alone  is  true  Bhakti  generated. 
They  are  the  criteria  of  Bhakti.  (6)  Finally,  Narada  tells  us 
what  the  effects  of  Bhakti  are.  It  is  Bhakti  alone  which  leads 
to  true  immortality.  It  is  Bhakti  which  endows  us  with  com- 
plete satisfaction.  Bhakti  drives  away  all  desires  from  us.  A 
Bhakta  uplifts  not  merely  himself,  but  others  also.  He  ceases 
to  grieve  ;  he  ceases  to  hate  ;  he  feels  no  enjoyment  in  other 
things  ;  he  feels  no  enthusiasm  for  other  things  ;  he  become's 
intoxicated  with  love  ;  he  remains  silent, 

THE  PHILOSOPHIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  HINDI, 
BBNGAU  AND  GUJERATI  MYSTICISM 

We  have  hitherto  considered  two  movements,  one  the 
Occult,  the  other  the  Mystic,  which  ran  side  by  side  with  each 
other  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  almost 
the  end  of  the  first  Millennium.  Pari  Passu  with  these,  there 
was  yet  a  third  movement,  a  movement  which  we  may  call  the 
Philosophic  movement.  There  are  four  great  representatives  of 
this  movement,  namely,  Sankara,  Ramanuja,  Madhva  and 
Vallabha.  Shankaracharya's  system  is  supposed  to  be  anta- 
gonistic to  the  Bhakti  movement,  and,  to  that  extent, 
unmystical.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sankara  did  not 
neglect  Bhakti,  but  absorbed  it  into  his  absolutistic  schemes'. 
If  Sankara3  s  movement  is  not  mystical  in  its  aim,  we  do  not 
understand  what  it  is.  Ramanuja,  Madhva  and  Vallabha,  who 
founded  three  great  schools  of  philosophic  thought,  wielded  a 
great  influence  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
may  all  he  said  to  have  gone  against  the  Maya  doctrine  of 
Sankara.  They  made  Bhakti  the  essential  element  in  the 
Vedantic  scheme,  and  although  Vallabha  preached  a  philoso* 
phical  monism,  Ramanuja  and  Madhva  could  not  understand 
how  theism  and  pantheism  could  be  reconciled  in  mysticism. 
It  is  just  this  reconciling  tendency  of  mysticism  which  has 
been  lost  sight  of  by  all  dogmatic  theorisers  about  theism  and 
^  pantheism.  From  the  schools  of  Ramanuja,  Madhva  and 
?  Vallabha,  sprang  forth  great  Bhakti  jnovements  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards  in  the  various  parts  of  India.  It 
is  interesting  to  -note  how  Ramanuia's  influence  dwindled  in 
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ILLS  birth-land  to  reappear  with  greater  force  in  Upper  India. 
Ramananda,  who  was  a  philosophical  descendant  of  Ramanuja, 
quarrelled  with  his  spiritual  teacher,  and  carne  and  settled  at 
Benares.  From  hirh  three  great  mystical  schools  started  up  : 
the  -Erst,  the  school  of  Tulsidas  ;  the  second,  the  school  of 
Kabir  ;  and  the  third,  the  school  of  Nabhaji.  Kabir  was  also 
influenced  by  Suflsm.  Tulsidas  was  too  much  obsessed  by  the 
mythological  story  of  Rama.  Nabhaji  made  it  his  business  to 
chronicle  the  doings  of  the  great  Saints  in  the  Hindi  language. 
From  the  school  of  Madhva,  arose  the  great  Bengali  Saint 
Chaitanya,  who  was  also  influenced  by  his  predecessor  Saints 
in  Bengal,  Ghandidasa  and  Vidyapati.  Vallabha  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  Gujerat,  and  Mirabai  and  Narasi  Mehata 
sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  his  teachings.  We  thus  see 
how  from  the  Philosophical  Schools,  there  arose  a  Democratical 
Mysticism  which  laid  stress  upon  the  vernaculars  as  the  media 
•of  mystical  teaching,  as  opposed  to  the  classical  mysticism  of 
*ancient  times  which  had  Sanskrit  as  its  language  of  communica- 
tion. It  was  also  a  democratisation  not  merely  in  the  language 
but  also  in  the  spirit  of  teaching,  and  we  see  how  mysticism 
became  the  property  of  all.  It  is  thus  evident  how  the  mystical 
literature  in  Hindi,  Bengali  and  Gujerati  was  influenced  by 
the  three  great  schools  of'  Ramanuja,  Madhva  and  Vallabha 
respectively. 

CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE  ON  THE   BHAKTI  DOCTRINE? 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  while  to  consider  the  question 
of  Christian  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Bhakti  doctrine 
in  India,  Opinions  have  greatly  differed  on  this  subject. 
According  to  one  opinion,  the  Indian  doctrine  of  Bhakti  is 
entirely  foreign  in  its  origin;  the  Indians,  according  to  this 
opinion,  are  incapable  of  Bhakti,  and  what  devotion  they  came 
to  possess  was  from  the  start  due  to  the  influence  from  other 
lands:  A  second  theory  would  hold  that  even  though  the 
doctrine  of  Bhakti  in  its  origin  may  not  be  supposed  to  be 
un-Indian,  its  later  development  was  influenced  among  other 
things  by  the  worship  of  the  Child-God  and  the  Sucking- 
Mother,  and  thus,  it .  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  mainly 
influenced  by  Christianity;  Ramanuja  and  Madhva,  according 
to.  this  theory,  are  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  especially  because  in ._ their 
native  places,  it  is  presumed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Christian 
influence.  According  to  a  third  view,  the  Indian  doctrine^  of 
Bhakti  is  entirely  Indian,  and  it  does  not  allow  that  either 
Ramanuja  or  Madhva  were  influenced  by  Christian  doctrine, 
far  less  that  the  Bhakti  doctrine  was  Christian  in  its  origin  ; 
but  this  view  would  not  deny  the  possibility,  as  in  the  twentieth 
'Century  to-day,  of  both  Hinduism  and  Christianity  influencing 
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each  other  under  certain  conditions,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice.  It  would  suppose  that  their  identical  teaching  on 
such  important  subjects  as  the  value  of  the  Spiritual  Teacher, 
the  Significance  of  God's  Name,  the  conflict  of  Faith  and 
Works  or  of  Predestination  and  Grace,  are  due  entirely  to 
their  development  from,  within  and  to  no  influence  from  with- 
out. It  does  not  allow  that  because  Siladitya,  the  king  of 
Kanauj,  received  a  party  of  Syrian  Christians  in  639  A.D.,  or 
even  because  Akbar  received  Jesuit  missions  during  his  reign  „ 
that  Christianity  influenced  the  course  of  thought  either  of 
Kabir  or  of  Tulsidas.  This  would  be  quite  as  impossible  as 
to  suppose  that  Jnanesvara  himself  was  influenced  by 
Christianity,  simply  on  the  ground,  as  has  been  occasionally 
asserted,  that  the  expression  /'Vaikxiiithiche  Raniva"  occurs  in 
his-  writings,  or  that  Tukaram  was  likewise  influenced  by 
Christianity  by  his  insistence  on  the  power  of  sin  in  man.  The 
feeling  of  devotion  is  present  in  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
fashion  throughout  all  the  stages  of  the  progress  of  humanity 
from  its  cradle  onwards,  and  it  shall  so  exist  as  long  as  humanity 
lasts.  On  this  view,  we  can  argue  for  the  early  upspringing  of 
the  devotional  sentiment  in  all  races  from  within  themselves/ 
even  tho'tigh  some  influence  of  a  kind  may  not  be  denied  when 
religious  communities  mingle  together,  especially  when  they 
have  a  long  contact  with  each  other,  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion, and  a  genuine  desire  to  learn  and  to  assimilate. 

TAMIIV   MYSTICISM 

That  the  Christian  influence  has  nothing  to  do  with  Tamil 
Mysticism  from  its  origin,  one  has  merely  to  open  his  eyes  to 
discern.  Both  the  Tamil  Saivites  and  Vaishiiavites  who  lived 
centuries  before  the  age  of  Ramanuja,  show  an  utterly  innate 
tendency  to  Devotion,  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  thought  or 
practice.  The  Tamil  Saivites  seem  to  have  been  established  in 
the  country  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  and  through  a  long  line 
of  mystics  illustrate  the  inward  impulse  which  rises  from  man 
to/'.-G-bd..''/'.'.''^^  great  lights  of  Tamil  Saivite  literature  are 
Tirujnanasambaiidhar,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
A.D.,  Appar  who  flourished  in  the  same  century,  Tirumular 
-who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  and  finally  Maiiikka- 
vachagar,  the  man  of  golden  utterances,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth,  and  who,  in  fact  may  be  said  to  top  the  list  of  the 
Saivite  mystics.  In  him  we  see  the  upspringing  of  a  natural 
devotion  to  God,  which  through  a  consciousness  of  his  faults, 
rises  by  gradations  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Godhead,  In 
his  great  poem,  he  makes  us  aware,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  puts  it, 
of  his  first  joy  and  exaltation,  his  subsequent  waverings,  his- 
later  despondencies,  his  consciousness  of  faults3  his  intensive 
shame,  and  Ms  final  recovery  and  triumph.  The  Tamil 
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Vaishnavites,  who  are  headed  and  heralded  by  the  great  Alvars, 
open  yet  another  line  of  mystical  thought,  namely  of  mysticism 
through  devotion  to  Vishnu.  If  we  set  aside  the  impossible 
chronologies  which  are  generally  assigned  to  these  Alvars,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  also  seem  equally  established  in  their 
country  along  with  the  Tamil  Saivites  in  the  sixth  century. 
ISTammalvar,  whose  date  varies  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
century  in  the  estimate  of  critics,  has  produced  works  which 
are  reverenced  like  the  Vedas  in  the  whole  Tamil-speaking 
country.  His  disciple  was  jSTathamuni,  who  lived  about  1000 
A.D.,  and  who  was  the  collector  of  the  famous  four  thousand 
hymns  of  the  Alvars.  The  grand-son  of  Nathamuni  was  the 
famous  Yamunacharya  who  lived  about  1050  A.D.,  and  whose 
lineal  philosophical  descendant  was  the  great  Ramanuja,  who 
lived  from  1050  to  1135.  Here  -we  have  in  a  brief  outline  the 
two  great  lines  of  Saivite  and  Vaishnavite  mystics  in  the  Tamil 
country  down  to  the  age  of  Ramanuja.  Ramanuja  took  up  his 
c*ue  from  the  Vaishnavite  philosophy,  and  built  a  system  which 
was  intended  to  cut  at  the  root  of  both  the  monistic  as  well 
as  the  dualistic  schemes  of  thought.  The  predecessors  of 
Ramanuja,  however,  were  given  to  devotion  more  than  to 
philosophy,  and  they  showed  the  pure  love  of  the  aspirant  for 
God-realisation,  uiicontaminated  by  philosophical  thought. 

CANARSSE  MYSTICISM 

Our  praise  of  these  saints,  however,  cannot  be  entirely 
unmitigated,  for  we  know  how  the  Radha-Elrishna  cult  had 
influenced  the  songs  even  of  these  great  Vaishnavite  saints. 
The  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom as  the  type  of  the  relation  between  the  Saint  and  God 
runs  through  a  great  deal  of  this  literature,  and  to  that  extent 
vitiates  it.  £sfot  so  the  bold  and  sturdy  Vira-Saiva  mysticism, 
which  makes  an  alliance  with  Advaitic  Monism  on  the  "  one 
hand,  and  Moralistic  Purism  on  the  other,  and  which,  even 
though  a  large  part  of  it.  is  given  to  an  imaginary  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  various  I<ingas,  which  are,  so  to  say,  merely 
symbolical  illustrations  of  certain  psychological  conceptions,  is 
yet  a  philosophy  which  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  Basava 
was  only  a  great  reformer  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  who  was  the  devotee  of  the  image  of 
Saiigamesvara  at  the  place  where  the  Malaprabha  and  the 
Krishna  meet.  He  was  preceded  by  a  great  number  of  Siddhas, 
who  are  as  old  as  the  Tamil  Alvars  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Hindi  Nathas  on  the  other.  Nijagunasivayogi  who  was  more 
of  a  philosopher  than  a  mystic,  Akhandesvara  who  was  more 
of  a  moralist  than  a  mystic,  and  Sarpabhushana  who  was  more 
of  a  mystic  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  moralist,  are  all  of 
them  great  names  in  the  development  of  lying-ay  at  thought. 
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Kaiiakadas,  who  stands  apart  somewhat,  having  sprung  from 
a  law  order  of  the  Hindus,  and  Purandaradas  who  was  a  full- 
fledged  Vaishnavite  Hindu,  must  be  regarded  ^as  supplying  us 
with  the  development  of  Vaishnavism  in  the  Karnataka,  which 
went  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  Virasaiva  mysticism. 

MAHATHA,   MYSTICISM  * 

Our   immediate   concern    in    this    volume,    however,    is   the 
consideration  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  Maratha  saints  from 
the  age   of     Jnaiiadeva     downwards   to   the   age    of     Rarnadasa, 
beginning'  in  fact  from  the  thirteenth  century  and  ending  with 
the  seventeenth, — leaving  the  consideration   of  the  development 
of  Indian   thought  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
for  the  last  volume  of  this  History.     For  fear  of  increasing  the 
bulk  of  our  present  volume  to  an  inordinate  uxtent,   we  must 
restrict  our   attention    only   to   a    section    of   the   great   mystical 
community  in   India,   namely,   the  community   of  the   Maratha 
Saints.     The     beginning   of    the    mystical    line    was     effectively 
made  in  Maharashtra  by  Jnaiiadeva,    whose  father  Is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Sripada  Ramananda  of  Benares,  or 
yet  again   of    Ramananda   himself.     In    that   case,    it   would   be 
very    interesting    to    see    how    not    merely    the    two    streams   of 
Kabir  and  Tulsidas  issued  from  the  fountain-head  of  Ramananda, 
but  even  how  Maratha  mysticism  in  a  way  could  be  traced  to 
the    same     fountain.      But    in     any     case,     it    is     certain    that 
Nivrittinatha    and   Jnanadeva   came    from    the    spiritual   line  of 
the    great    Caininatha,    as    is    more    than    once     authentically 
evidenced    by   the     writings   of   both     NIvtitti    and     Jnaiiadeva 
themselves.     That  Nivrittinatha  was  instructed  by   Gaininatha 
in   spiritual    knowledge,    that   Oaininatha    derived    his   spiritual 
"knowledge   from  Ooraksha,  and  Goruksha  from  Matsyendra,  it 
is  needless  to  reiterate.     The  Sampnuloya  was  a  Sanipradaya  of 
Nathas.     When  and  how   Matsyontlratintha  and  Oorakshanatha 
actually     lived   and    flourished,    it   is   impossible   to     determine. 
But  it  remains  clear  that   they   cannot   be   unhistorical   names. 
Behind     Matsyenclramitha     we     have     mythology,     but     after 
Matsyendra,  we  have  history  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Jnanesvara, 
belonged  to  that  great  line  of  the  Nathrts,  who  like  the  Alvars 
in  the  Tamil  country   and   the   SkMhas  in   the  "Lingayat  com- 
munity,    successfully     laid     the     foundation     of    mysticism    in 
Maharashtra    through    their    j^reat    representative,    Jnanesvara, 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  many  a  later  mystic  acknowledges 
that    the    foundation    of    that    mystical     edifice    was    laid    by 
Jnanesvara,     above  which     Namacleva    and    other     saints   later 
erected     the     divine    sanctuary,    of   which     Ttika     became  the 
pinnacle.      And    while  a   cotitinttotis    tradition   goes  on    from 
.  Jnanesvara  to  Namadeva  and  from  Narnadeva  to  Bkanatha  and 
from  Rkamatha  to  Tukaram,  Bamadasa  like  Heraclitus  stands 
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apart  in  his  great  spiritual  isolation.     His  is  a  new  Sampradaya' 
altogether :    it  is  not  the  Sampradaya  of  the  Varkaris.     It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  Varkaris  have  looked  askance  at  the 
great  spiritual  work  of  Ramadasa.     But  we  who  stand  for  no 
Sampradaya  whatsoever,   and  who,   like  bees,   want  to  collect 
spiritual    honey    wherever    it    is    found,    recognise,    from    the 
mystical  point  -of  view,  no  distinction  of  any  kind  between  the 
Sampradaya  of  the  Varkaris  or  the  Sampradaya  of  the  Dharkaris, 
the    Sampradaya  of  the    Cymbal,   or  the    Sampradaya  of   the 
Sword.     A  little  after  Jnanesvara,  but  contemporaneously  with 
him,  Namadeva,  after  being  tested  and  found  wanting  by  the 
potter  Gora,     entered  the  spiritual  line  at  the    instruction  of 
Visoba  Khechar,  who  was.  a  disciple  of  Sopana,  who  was  him- 
self the  disciple  of  Nivritti.     Ekanatha  was  indeed  initiated  by 
Janardan  Swami,  who  as  rumour  would  have  it,  was  initiated 
by  the  saint  Dattatreya  himself.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that   Ekanatha,    who   was  the   great   grandson   of   Bhanudasa, 
was  a  great  Varkari  of  Pandhari,  and  moreover  Ekanatha  him- 
self tells  us  that  he  derived  his  spiritual  illumination  from  the 
line  of    Jnanesvara,      When    all   these   things  are    taken   into 
account,  we  cannot  say  that  Ekanatha  stands  apart  from  the 
great  spiritual  line  of  Jnanesvara.     Tukaram,   who  is  perhaps 
the  most  well-known   among  the  Maratha  Saints,   derives  his 
spiritual  lineage  from  a  Chaitanya  line.     What  connection  this 
line  had  with  the  Chaitanya  school  in  Bengal  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.     But  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  Tukaram  developed 
the  Varkari  Sampradaya  through  a  repeated  study  of  the  works 
of  Jnanesvara,  Namadeva,  and  Ekanatha.     Ramadasa  probably 
did  not  come  into  contact  with   any   of  these  people  for  his 
initiation,  and  though,  as  a  tradition  would  have  it,  while  he 
was  yet  a  boy,  he  and  his  brother  were  taken  to  Ekanatha  who 
foresaw  in  them  great  spiritual  giants,   he  might  yet  on  the 
whole  be  said  to  have  struck  off  a  new  path  altogether.     If 
we  re-classify  these  great  mystics  of  Maharashtra  according  to 
the  different  types  of  mysticism  illustrated  in  them,  they  fall 
into  the  following  different  groups.     Jnanesvara  is  the  type  of 
an  intellectual  mystic  ;  Namadeva  heralds  the  democratic  age  ; 
Ekanatha  synthesises  the  claims  of  worldly  and  spiritual  life; 
Tukaram 's  mysticism  is  most  personal  ;  while  Ramadasa  is  the 
type  of  an  active  saint.     A  man  may  become  a  saint,  and  yet, 
as  Monsieur  Joly  has  pointed  out,   he  may  retain  his  original 
nature.    The   different  types  of  mystics  that  we   find   among 
the  Maratha  saints  are  not  a  little   due  to  original   tempera- 
mental  differences.     Between    themselves,   these   great   mystics 
of  Maharashtra  have  produced  a  literature,  which  shall  continue 
to  be  the  wonder  of  all  humanity  which  cares  at  all  for  any 
expression  of  mystical*  thought  in  any  country  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  caste  or  creed. 


MOMENTS  WITH   SWAMI   TURIYANANDA 
IN  AMERICA 

BY  SWAMI  ATTJIANANDA 

(Concluded  from  the  last  issue) 

« 

I  remember  quite  well  an  incident  in  the  Ashrarna  when 
we  were  all  seated  at  the  dining  table.  The  meal  was  long- 
over,  but  no  one  got  up,  no  one  stirred  for  fear  of  interrupting 
the  flow  of  the  Swami's  words.  From  his  lips  came  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  sublime  truths  we  had  ever  listened  to. 

The  Swami  spoke  of  his  Master.  He  told  us  how,  when 
he  saw  the  Master  for  the  first  time,  he  was  reminded  of 
Sukadeva.  The  Master  stepped  out  from  a  carriage  supported  by 
Hridoy,  for  he  was  in  Samadhi,  and  staggered  like  one  in- 
toxicated. His  face  was  shining  with  a  divine  light,  amj 
expressed  the  great  bliss  he  was  enjoying.  Then  he  entered  the 
home  of  a  devotee,  and  when  seated  began  to  sing  in  a  sweet 
voice  and  with  intense  feeling  the  glory  of  the  Mother  Kali. 

And  later,  at  Dakshineswar,  the  Master  had  taught  the 
Swami  to  surrender  himself  to  God,  rather  than  count  on  his 
own  strength.  The  Swami  told  us  of  the1  Master's  great  love, 
and  of  his  childlike  simplicity. 

"And  once,"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice,  "our  Lord  told 
us  that  he  had  other  disciples,  who  spoke  a  different  language, 
who  had  different  customs,  somewhere,  far  away  in  the  West. 
'These  also  will  worship  me,'  the  Master  had  said,  'these  also 
are  Mother's  children.'  You  are  these  disciples,"  trie  Swami 
said,  very  solemnly,  "Mother  has  revealed  it  to  me.** 

There  was  dead  silence.  We  could  hardly  believe  it  ;  we 
were  stirred  to  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 

At  last  one  of  the  students  broke  the  silence.  "Swami," 
she  confessed  timidly,  "I  can't  believe  that  I  am  worthy  of 
such,  a  blessing." 

The  Swami  was  visibly  moved.  First  he  did  not  reply. 
Then  with  marked  excitement  he  questioned,  "Who  is  worthy? 
Does  God  weigh  our  worthiness  ?  'The  first  shall  be  the  last, 
and  the  last  shall  be  the  first.'  I  tell  you,  good  or  bad,  you 
are  Mother's  child."  This  student,  shortly  after,  passed  away, 
uttering  with  her  last  breath  the  name  of  Sri  Ramakrishna. 

There  were  at  the  Ashrama  a  number  of  students  who*  had 
been  religious  teachers  themselves*  They  taught  that  diseases 
could  be  cured  by  mental  suggestion.  They  were  good  people, 
who  lived  a  pure  life.  But  they  had  limited  ideas,  difficult  to 
uproot.  The  main  trouble  with  them  was,  the  Swami  noticed, 
that  they  were  self-righteous,  and  hard  to  teach.  They  did  not 
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understand  the  need  of  renunciation.     They  believed  in  health 
and  prosperity,  and  a  good,  clean,  moral  life. 

"You  are  always  speaking  of  being  good,"  the  Swami  said 
to  them.  "That  is  your  highest  ideal.  We,  in  India,  want 
Mukti,  liberation.  You  believe  in  sin,  so  you  want  to  conquer 
sin  by  being  good.  We  believe  ignorance  to  be  the  great  evil, 
so  w>e  want  to  conquer  ignorance  with  Jnanam,  wisdom.  And 
Jnanam  is  Mukti.  'Know  the  Truth/  Jesus  said,  * and  the 
Truth  will  make  you  free/  " 

One  afternoon  in  the  Shanti  Ashrama  all  the  students  went 
with  the  Swami  for  a  walk.  We  came  to  a  high  hill  which  we 
ascended.  There  seated  on  the  ground  under  the  pine  trees 
the  Swami  said  in  the  course  of  conversation,  ct Mother  is  very 
proud  and  very  pure.  She  wears  a  heavy  veil  that  none  may 
lift  except  Her  children.  When  they  look  behind  the  veil  she 
is  happy  and  smiles." 

.      "What  is  Mother,   and  where  is  She?"   a  young  student 
asked. 

"She  is  everything  and  everywhere,"  the  Swami  replied. 
*'She  permeates  nature.  She  is  nature.  But  talk  won't  do. 
You  must  lift  the  veil." 

"How,   Swami?" 

"Through  meditation,"  the  Swami  replied. 

Then  with  great  emphasis  he  repeated,  "Meditate,  meditate, 
meditate !  What  are  you  doing  ?  You  are  frittering  away 
your  life.  Think  deeply,  pray  to  Mother,  go  beneath  the 
semblance  of  things,  see  the  One  Reality  in  all.  'The  Lord, 
O  Arjuna,  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  beings.  *  *  Verily, 
this  divine  Maya  of  Mine  is  difficult  to  cross  over  ;  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  Me  alone,  cross  over  this  illusion.'  You 
are  a  young  man  ;  now  is  the  time.  Don't  let  this  opportunity 
slip  by.  Realization  is  for  the  young,  the  strong,  the  energetic. 
Have  one  aim  in-. 'life,  namely,  to  know  Mother.  Renounce, 
renounce,  give  up  the  world.  There  is  no  liberation  without 
renunciation." 

Once,  in  New  York,  I  could  not  see  the  Swami  for  several 
days.  I  had  been  busy  in  many  ways,  till,  at  last,  one  after- 
noon I  had  leisure,  and  went  to  visit  him  at  the  Vedanta  head- 
quarters. 

"Where  have  you  been  so  long?"  he  greeted  me.  "Come, 
what's  the  good  sitting  in  the  ho/use  ?  Let  us  go  for  a  walk.  I 
have  had  no  one  to  walk  with  all  these  days." 

"That  suits  me,  Swami,"  I  responded.  "Put  on  your 
heavy  coat  and  boots.  It  is  cold." 

It  was  winter,  ar*i  the  streets  were  covered  with  fr|sh 
snow.  When  we  came  to  a  wooded  place,  the  Swami  was  as 
happy  as  a  child.  "What  a  wonderful  sight,"  he  exclaimed, 
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pointing  to  the  trees,  each  branch  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure,, 
white  snow,  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  "I  love  your  winters,, 
the  air  is  so  exhilarating." 

When  we  came  to  a  large  pond,  we  found  boys  and  girls 
skating  on  the  ice.  Their  checks  were  flushed  with  exercise, 
and  they  were  calling  and  shouting,  and  pursuing  each  other 
in  great  fun. 

"That's  why  you  people  are  so  healthy  and  strong,"  the 
Swami  called  out.  "l,ook  at  the  girls  skating  with  the  boys. 
What  freedom  !  Wish  it  were  so  in  my  country.  So  innocent 
and  pure  !  It  is  a  sight  for  the  gods  to  behold.  Come,  let's 
go  on  the  ice.  Can  you  skate?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  love  skating.  Every  one  in  Holland. 
skates," 

The  ice  was  slippery,  and  the  Swami  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing his  balance.  But  he  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

On  our  way  home  he  talked  about  India,  her  poverty,  and 
the  restricted  life  of  her  women.  "When  shall  we  also  be 
wealthy  and  free?"  he  sighed.  Then  he  became  cheerful  again, 
and  he  told  me  about  the  customs  in  India,  the  different  people 
he  had  met  during  his  life  of  wandering,  their  ways  of  living, 
speech  and  dress  ;  about  the  pilgrimages  and  temples,  and  the 
Sadrms  meditating  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  me.  It  all  sounded  like  a  story 
of  another  world.  At  last,  I  remarked,  "India  is  a.  holy  land,, 
indeed.  The  people  there  must  be  better  than  our  people  in 
the  West." 

At  this  the  Swami  smiled,  and  said,  "Hitman  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere.  But  with  us  everything,  except  the 
zenana,  is  open  and  exposed.  We  cannot  even  keep  our  natures 
secret.  But  you  know  very  nicely  how  to  do  that.  You  all 
wear  masks.  When  you  have  pain,  you  smile  ;  when  you  are 
poor  you  buy  a  few  cheap  tinsels  to  appear  rich  ;  when  you 
are  in  misery,  you  say,  'Everything  is  fine  ;'  when  yo\i  are 
not  feeling1  well,  you  say,  ' Never  felt  better.*  We  don't  do 
that,"  Then  lie  laughed  heartily. 

"You  know  what  is  the  reason?" 

"It  is  because  we  don't  want  sympathy,"  I  said  loftily. 
"That's  pride,"  the  Swami  flashed  at  me.  "You  like  to 
give  sympathy,  but  not  to  receive  it.  You  like  to  be  helpful 
to  others,  but  you  don't  allow  others  to  be  helpful  to  you. 
Life  should  be  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  Be  ready  to  give, 
and  equally  ready  to  receive,  but  without  attachment  in  either/ 
case.  Then  there  will  be  no  pride,  no  self -sufficiency.  We 
canfcot  stand  alone  in  this  world t  we  are  rail  interdependent." 

"Of  course,"  I  interposed,  "I  was  speaking-  of  sympathy 
that  is  futile.  Real,  helpM  sympathy  we  all  crave.  But  there- 
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'has*  been  in    the  past    too  much    of    sentimental,    meaningless 
sympathy  that  does  no  good,  but  degenerates.* ' 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  Swami  admitted  eagerly  in  a  changed 
mood.  "The  new  psychology  of  the  West  has  brought  a  re- 
action. You  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the  power  of 
thought  which  our  Rishis  taught  ages  ago.  Thinking  about 
our  fliisfortunes  only  increases  the  gloorn.  Your  attitude  is  to 
scorn  failure,  and  push  onward  to  success.  That  is  laudable. 
I  like  your  cheerful,  hopeful  outlook  on  life.  You  use  failure 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  success.  Down  to-day,  up  to-morrow. " 

Then  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said,  "That 
is  manliness,  that  is  strength.  We  need  that  in  our  country/* 

After  a  short  silence  the  Swami  resumed,  "But  what  I 
had  in  mind  is  this,  we  live  outdoors.  Those  things  which 
you  hide  so  carefully  between  four  walls  and  a  roof,  we 
couldn't  hide  if  we  wanted  to.  The  majority  of  our  people  are 
p*oor,  and  live  in  huts.  So  they  are  out  in  the  open  most  of 
the  time.  You  cannot  hide  much  when  you  live  many  together 
in  a  poor  hut.  And  our  better  homes,  on  account  of  the  hot 
climate,  are  open  too .  There  is  no  waiting  outside  the  house 
till  some  one  answers  the  bell,  unlocks  the  door,  and  admits 
you.  We  bathe,  cook  and  eat  our  meals,  sleep,  pray  and  work, 
all  in  the  open.  Even  our  shops  are  open.  And  we  go  almost 
naked. 

"You,  on  the  other  hand,  live  in  a  cold  climate,  in  a 
wealthy  country.  So  first  you  hide  your  body  with  clothing  ; 
your  clothed  body  you  hide  between  four  walls ;  within  these 
four  walls  each  one  has  his  private  room  where  no  one  ventures 
without  knocking  and  getting  permission  to  enter  ;  finally  your 
house  is  hidden  in  a  garden,  and  the  garden  hidden  by  a  wall. 

"Privacy  is  your  ideal.  We  have  no  privacy,  all  this  re- 
flects in  your  nature.  That  is  the  last  thing  to  hide,  and  you 
do  it."  Then  we  both,  laughed  and  talked  about  other  things. 

But  before  we  reached  home  the  Swami  warned  me,  "Don't 
think  that  all  Hindus  are  saints,  Keither  are  we  quite  as  bad 
as  some  of  your  missionaries  tell  you.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
•nature  adjusting  itself  to  conditions.  Some  of  our  manners 
seem  barbarous  to  you,  and  some  of  your  ma'nners  are  obnoxious 
to  us.  We  are  always  hasty  in  our  judgment  of  other  nations. 
If  we  would  patiently  try  to  understand  the  reason  for  certain, 
customs  we  would  be  more  charitable  in  our  judgments.  Well, 
well,  perhaps  some  day  you  will  come  to  India.  Then  you  will 
see  everything." 

"Yes,  Swami, M  I  said,  "I  musi  come  to  India,  for 
'Swamiji  has  said  that  Jndia  is  the  Karma  Blmrm,  the  land  where 
>every  soul  must  come  for  final  liber ation." 

The  Swami  smiled,  and  as  we  entered  the  house,  said,  "We 
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will  see,   we  will  see.     Mother  knows."     When   seated  in   fiis 
room,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  he  softly  chanted  : 

"God's  plans,  as  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close  shut  leaves  apart. 
Time   will   reveal    the   calyxes   of   gold." 
And  now  we  see  how  time  has  revealed  and  is  revealing 
the  calyxes  of  gold.     As  the  glow  of  the  descending  sun  lights 
up  the  mountain  peaks  long:  after  the  sun  itself  has  set  behind 
the  hills,   so  the  works  of  pure  and  holy  men  shed  light  upon 
the  world  long  after  they  themselves  have  passed  away.     "The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 


DARWIN'S  THEORY  OF  MAN'S  DESCENT  AS  IT 
STANDS  TO-DAY 

(The  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  I/eccls,  England,  August,   1927} 

BY  PROF.  SIR  ARTHUR  KEITH,  M.D.,  D,  Sc.,  IX. D.,  F.R.S. 

In  tracing-  the  course  of  events  which  led  up  to  our  present 
conception  of  Man's  origin,  no  place  could  serve  as  a  historical 
starting-point  so  well  as  Leeds.  In  this  city  was  fired  the  first 
verbal  shot  of  that  long-  and  hitter  strife  which  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  those  who  defended  the  Biblical  account  of  Man's 
creation  and  in  a  victory  for  Darwin.  On  September  24,  1858 — 
sixty-nine  years  ago — the  British  Association  assembled  in  this 
city  just  as  we  do  to-night  ;  Sir  Richard  Owen,  the  first  anatomist 
of  his  age,  stood  where  I  now  stand.  He  had  prepared  a  long1 
address,  four  times  the  length  of  the  one  I  propose  to  read,  and 
surveyed,  as  he  was  well  qualified  to  do,  the  whole  realm  of 
Science  ;  but  only  those  parts  which  concern  Man's  origin 
require  our  attention  now.  He  cited  evidence  which  suggested 
a  much  earlier  date  for  the  appearance  of  man  on  earth  than  was 
sanctioned  by  Biblical  records,  but  poured  scorn  on  the  idea 
that  man  was  merely  a  transmuted  ape.  He  declared  to  the 
assembled  Association  that  the  differences  between  man  and  ape 
were  so  great  that  it  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  assign 
mankind  to  an  altogether  separate  Order  in  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
As  this  statement  fell  from  the  President's  lips  there  was  at 
least  one  man  in  the  audience  whose  spirit  of  opposition  was 
roused— Thomas  Henry  Huxley — Owen's  young  and  rising, 
antagonist. 

I  have  picked  out  Huxley  from  the  audience  because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  my  them?e,  that  we  should  give 
Mm  our  attention  for  a  moment.  We  know  what  Huxley's 
feelings  were  towards  Owen  at  the  date  of  the  Leeds  Meeting. 
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Six  months  before,  he  had  told  his  sister  that  'an  internecine 
feud  rages  between  Owen  and  myself/  an3  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Leeds  he  wrote*  to  Hooker :  'The  interesting 
question  arises:  shall  I  have  a  row  with  the  great  O.  there?' 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  Leeds  Meeting  passed  off  amicably,  but  it 
settled  in  Huxley's  mind  what  the  'row*  was  to  be  about  when 
it  catne.  It  was  to  concern  Man's  rightful  position  in  the  scale 
of  living  things. 

Two  years  later,  in  1860,  when  this  Association  met  in 
Oxford,  Owen  gave  Huxley  the  opportunity  he  desired.  In  the 
cooirse  of  a  discussion  Owen  repeated  the  statement  made  at 
Leeds  as  to>  Man's  separate  position,  claiming  that  the  human 
brain  had  certain  structural  features  never  seen  in  the  brain  of 
anthropoid  apes.  Huxley's  reply  was  a  brief  and  emphatic 
denial  with  a  promise  to  produce  evidence  in  due  course— which, 
was  faithfully  kept.  This  opening  passage  at  arms  between. 
o*ir  protagonists  was  followed  two  days  later  by  that  spectacular 
fight — the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  Association — in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  representative  of  Owen  and  of 
Orthodoxy,  left  his  scalp  in  Huxley's  hands.  To  make  his 
victory  decisive  and  abiding,  Huxley  published,  early  in  1863, 
'The  Evidences  of  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  a  book  which  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  my  discourse.  It  settled 
for  all  time  that  Man's  rightful  position  is  among  the  Primates, 
and  that  as  we  anatomists  weigh  evidence,  his  nearest  living  kin 
are  the  anthropoid  apes. 

My  aim  is  to  make  clear  to  you  the  foundations  on  which 
rest  our  present-day  conception  of  Man's  origin.  The  address 
delivered  by  my  predecessor  from  this  chair  at  the  Leeds  Meeting 
of  1858  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  placing  Huxley's 
fundamental  conception  of  Man's  nature  in  a  historical  setting. 
I  must  now  turn  to  another  issue  which  Sir  Richard  Owen 
merely  touched  upon  but  which  is  of  supreme  interest  to  us  now. 
He  spent  the  summer  in  London,  just  as  I  have  done,  writing 
his  address  for  Leeds  and  keeping  an  eye  on  what  was  happen- 
ing at  scientific  meetings.  In  his  case  something  really  interest- 
ing happened.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  left 
with  the  Linnean  Society  what  appeared  to  be'  an  ordinary  roll 
of  manuscript,  but  what  in  reality  was  a  parcel  charged  with 
high  explosives,  prepared  by  two  very  innocent-looking  men- 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  Charles  Darwin.  As  a  matter  of 
honesty  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  two  men  were  well  aware 
of  the  deadly  nature  of  its  contents,  and  knew  that  if  an 
explosion  occurred,  Man  himself,  the  crown  of  creation,  could 
not  escape  its  destructive  effects,  Owen  examined  the  contents 
of  the  parcel  and  can»e  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
dangerous  ;  at  least,  he  manifested  no  sign  of  alarm  in  his 
Presidential  Address.  He  dismissed  both  Wallace  and  Darwin,. 
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particularly  Darwin,  in  the  briefest  of  paragraphs,  at  the  same 
time  citing-  passages  from  his  own  work  to  prove  that  the  con- 
ception o<f  Natural  Selection  as  an  evolutionary  force  was  one 
which  he  had  already  recognised. 

As  I  address  these  words  to  you  I  cannot  help  marvelling 
over  the  difference  between  our  outlook  to-day  and  that  of  the 
audience  which  Sir  Ilichard  Owen  had  to  face  in  this  city  sixty- 
nine  years  ago.  The  vast  assemblage  which  confronted  him  was 
convinced,  almost  without  a  dissentient,  that  Man  had  appeared 
on  earth  by  a  special  act  of  creation  ;  whereas  the  audience  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing,  and  that  larger  congrega- 
tion which  the  wonders  of  wireless  bring  within  the  reach  of  my 
voice,  if  not  convinced  Darwinists  are  yet  prepared  to  believe, 
when  full  proofs  are  forthcoming,  that  Man  began  his  career  as 
a  humble  primate  animal,  and  has  reached  his  present  state  by 
the  action  and  reaction  of  biological  forces  which  have  been  and 
are  ever  at  work  within  his  body  and  brain. 

This  transformation  of  outlook  on  Man's  origin  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  see  how  it  was 
effected  we  must  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  while  to  the 
village  of  Down  in  the  Kentish  uplands  and  note  what  Charles 
Darwin  was  doing  on  the  very  day  that  Sir  Richard  Owen  was 
delivering  his  address  here  in  I/eeds,  He  sat  in  his  study 
struggling  with  the  first  chapter  of  a  new  book  ;  but  no  one 
foresaw,  Owen  least  of  all,  that  the  publication  of  the  completed 
book,  The  Origin,  of  Species,  fifteen  months  later  (1859),  was  to 
effect  a  sweeping  revolution  in  our  way  of  looking  at  living 
things  and  to  initiate  a  new  period  in  human  thought — the 
Darwinian  Period — in  which  we  still  are.  Without  knowing-  it, 
Darwin  was  a  consummate  general.  He  did  not  launch  his  first 
campaign  tmtil  he  had  spent  twenty-two  years  in  stocking  his 
arsenal  with  ample  stores  of  tested  and  assorted  fact.  Having 
won  territory  with  The  Origin  of  Species,  he  immediately  set  to 
work  to  consolidate  his  gains  by  the  publication  in  1868  of 
another  book,  The  Variation  of  Anfanah  and  Plants  under 
.Domestication — a  great  and  valuable  treasury  of  biological 
observation.  Having  thus  established  an  advanced  base,  he 
moved  forwards  on  his  final  objective— the  problem  of  Human 
Beginnings— by  the  publication  of  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
and  that  citadel  capitulated  to  him.  To  make  victory  doubly 
certain  he  issued  in  the  following1  year— 187 a~Tfec  Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  Many  a  soldier  of  truth 
had  attempted  this  citadel  before  Darwin's  day,  but  they  failed 
because  they  had  neither  his  generalship  nor  his  artillery. 

Will  Darwin's  victory  endure  for  all  time  ?  Before  attempt- 
ing to  answer  this  question,  let  xis  look  at  what  kind  of  book 
The  Descent  af  Man  is,  It  is  a  book  of  history — the  history  of 
Man,  written  in  a  new  way — the  way  discovered  by  Charles 
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Darwin.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  the  Darwinian  way  of  writing 
history.  If  a  history  of  the  modern  bicycle  had  to  be  written 
in  the  orthodox  way,  then  we  should  search  dated  records  until 
every  stage  was  found  which  linked  the  two-wheeled  hobby- 
horse, bestrode  by  tall-hatted  fashionable  men  at  the  beginning 
of  tl^e  nineteenth  century,  to  the  modern  'jeopardy'  which  now 
flashes  past  us  in  country  lanes.  But  suppose  there  were  no 
dated  records — only  a  jumble  of  antiquated  machines  stored  in, 
the  cellar  of  a  museum.  We  should,  in  this  case,  have  to  adopt 
Darwin's  way  of  writing  history.  By  an  exact  and  systematic 
comparison  of  one  machine  with  another  we  could  infer  the 
relationship  of  one  to  another  and  tell  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  as  to  the  date  at  which  each  type  appeared  and  the 
length  of  time  it  remained  in  fashion,  we  could  say  very  little. 
It  was  by  adopting  this  circumstantial  method  that* Darwin, 
succeeded  in  writing  the  history  of  Man.  He  gathered  historical 
(documents  from  the  body  and  behaviour  of  Man  and  compared 
them  with  observations  made  on  the  body  and  behaviour  of  every 
animal  which  showed  the  least  resemblance  to  Man.  He  studied 
all  that  was  known  in  his  day  of  Man's  embryological  history 
and  noted  resemblances  and  differences  in  the  corresponding 
histories  of  other  animals.  He  took  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  the  living  tissues  of  Man  react  to  disease,  to* 
drugs,  and  to  environment  ;  he  had  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  diverse  races  of  mankind.  By  a  logical  analysis  of  his  facts. 
Darwin  reconstructed  and  wrote  a  history  of  Man. 

Fifty-six  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  history  was 
written  ;  an  enormous  body  of  new  evidence  has  poured  in  upon 
us.  We  are  now  able  to  fill  in  many  pages  which  Darwin  had 
perforce  to  leave  blank,  and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
details  in  his  narrative,  but  the  fundamentals  of  Darwin's  outline 
of  Man's  History  remain  unshaken.  Nay,  so  strong  has  his 
position  become  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  never  can  be  shaken. 

Why  do  I  say  so  confidently  that  Darwin's  position  has 
become  impregnable  ?  It  is  because  of  what  has  happened  since 
his  death  in  1882.  Since  then  we  have  succeeded  in  tracing  Man 
by  means  of  his  fossil  remains  and  by  his  stone  implements 
backwards  in  time  to  the  very  beginning  of  that  period  of  the 
earth's  history  to  which  the  name  Pleistocene  is  given.  We 
thus  reach  a  point  in  history  which  is  distant  from  us  at  least 
200,000  years,  perhaps  three  times  that  amount.  Nay,  we  have 
.gone  farther,  and  traced  him  into  the  older  and  longer  period 
which  preceded  the  Pleistocene— the  Pliocene.  It  was  in  strata 
laid  down  by  a  stream  in  Java  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Pliocene  period  that  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  found,  ten  years  after 
Darwin's  death,  the  fossil  remains  of  that  remarkable  representa- 
tive of  primitive  humanity  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Pithecanthropus,  or  Ape-man  ;  from  Pliocene  deposits  of  East 
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Anglia  Mr.  Reid  Moir  has  recovered  rude  stone  implements'.  If 
Darwin  was  right,  then  as  we  trace  Man  backwards  in  the  scale 
of  time  he  should  become  more  bestial  in  form— nearer  to  the 
ape.  That  is  what  we  have  found.  But  if  we  regard 
Pithecanthropus  with  his  small  and  simple  yet  human  brain  as 
a  fair  representative  of  the  men  of  the  Pliocene  period,  then 
Devolution  must  have  proceeded  at  an  unexpectedly  rapid  irate  to 
culminate  to-day  in  the  higher  races  of  Mankind. 

The  evidence  of  Man's  evolution  from  an  ape-like  being, 
obtained  from  a  study  of  fossil  remains,  is  definite  and  irre- 
futable, but  the  process  has  been  infinitely  more  complex  than 
was  suspected  in  Darwin's  time.  Our  older  and  discarded  con- 
ception of  Man's  transformation  was  depicted  in  that  well-known 
diagram  which  showed  a  single  file  of  skeletons,  the  gibbon  at 
one  end  and  Man  at  the  other.  In  our  original  simplicity  we 
expected,  as  we  traced  Man  backwards  in  time,  that  we  should 
encounter  a  graded  series  of  fossil  forms— a  series  which  would 
.carry  him  in  a  straight  line  towards  an  anthropoid  ancestor.  We 
should  never  have  made  this  initial  mistake  if  we  had 
remembered  that  the  guide  to  the  world  of  the  past  is  the  world 
of  the  present-  In  our  time  Man  is  represented  not  by  one  but 
by  many  and  diverse  races — -black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white; 
some  of  these  are  rapidly  expanding,  others  are  as  rapidly  dis* 
appearing.  Our  searches  have  shown  that  in  remote  times  the 
world  was  peopled,  sparsely  it  is  true,  with  races  showing  even 
a  greater  diversity  than  those  of  to-day,  and  that  already  the 
same  process  of  replacement  was  at  work.  To  unravel  Man's' 
pedigree,  we  have  to  thread  our  way,  not  along*  the  links  of  a 
chain,  but  through  the  meshes  of  a  complicated  network. 

{To  be  continued) 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  VEDANTA 

[VEDANTASARA  ] 


=fM  sa* 


39.  This  aggregate  of  ignorance  associated  with  Iswara  is 
known  as  the  causal  body  on  account  of  its  being  the  cause  of 
all,  and  as  the  Anandamayakosha  (the  blissful1  sheath)  oa 
account  of  its  being  full2  of  bliss  and  being3  a  cover  like  a 
sheath  ;  it  is  further  known  as  the  elf  seamless  sleep4  (Susupti) 
,  as  it  is  the  resting:  place  of  all5  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
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designated  as  the  place  of  ultimate  repose  of  the  gross6  and 
subtle  phenomena. 

[  This  text    describes  the  various  designations  of   ignorance   as   the 
preceding  text  narrated  those  of  Iswara. 

1  Blissful  sheath—  Ignorance    covers     the   soul    as    it    were    like    the 
skin  covering  the   body. 

2  J?uii  of  bliss  —  This  is  the  characteristic  of  Atman  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  ignorance. 

3  Being  etc.  —  This  is  the  characteristic  of  ignorance. 

4  Dreamless  sleep  —  In  this    state   there   is  no   cognition  of  gross  and 
subtle  objects. 

5  All  —  Such    as    Ak&sha.  (sky)    etc.    At  the    time'  of   dissolution   they 
find  their  ultimate  resting   place    in   the  causal  ignorance. 

6  Gross  —  The  five  elements  are  of  two  Jkinds,   gross  and  subtle.    The 
gross  state  is  said  to  be  formed  by  taking   half  of  a  subtle  element  and 
•adding  j£th  to  it  of  each  of  the  rem.ain.ing:  four;   e.g.,  gross  Akasha^y^ 
subtle     Akasha,  +  Xttl     subtle      Vay  uf  4-  >^tii  .  subtle    Teja$,  +  %th    subtle 
Ap,+  %ih  subtle  Bhumi.    Then,  again,    the  ether,   air,   light,  water  and 
earth  of  modern  science  do  not  answer  to  tlie  fine  elements  of  the  Hindu 
Philosophy.     A  kasha  is  just  the  sound-producing-  agency.    From  Akasha 
rises    Vayu,    having    the    properties    of     sonnd    and   touch.     From    Vayu- 
^springs   Tejas,   possessing  the    property    of    visibility  as  well  as  those  of 
its  predecessors.     From  Tejas    rises  Ap,   combining  with  the  above  pro- 
perties its  distinctive  feature,   flavour.     Bhiimi  comes  from  Ap,  bringing 
the  additional  property  of  smell  to  its  inheritance.] 


40.  As  the  forest  from1  the  standpoint  of  the  units  that 
compose  it  signifies  trees  and  hence  is  designated  as  many  and 
as  a  reservoir  from  the  same  standpoint  denotes  a  multiplicity 
of  water,  so  also  ignorance  when  denoting  separate  units  is 
termed  as  many  ;  as  in  such2  Sruti  passages,  "Indra5  through 
Maya4  assumes  many  forms'*  (Kg;  Veda,  6-47-18)  etc. 

[I  From  etc.  —  Relating  to  the  diverse  forms  of  ignorance  as  mani- 
fested through  various  created  beings. 

1  ZSuch  etc.—Com.p.     "  ^  1^  3fT^T^%^''    (^^5^:     V?  )     "^he 
snarer  who  rules  alone  "by  his  powers.'* 

3  Indra  —  The  Supreme  I^ord. 

4  Maya—  Projecting   power.] 
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41.     Ignorance  has  been  designated  collective  and  discrete  I 

on  acco-unt  of  its  pervading  the   aggregate1   and   the  units.5  j 

[1  Aggregate  —  Such   as  a  lump   of  clay.  j 

2  Units  —  Such    as   pots  made   of   that   clay.]  ; 


42.  This  unit  of  ignorance  on  account  of  its  being  the 
associate  of  inferior1  (created  being)  has  the  preponderance  of 
impure2  substance. 

[1  Inferior  —  In  contradistinctmn  to  Tswara,  Jiva  has  more  of 
ignorance. 

2  Impure  —  The  quality  of  Saliva  is   eclipsed  by   Rafas  and   Tamas.] 


43,  Consciousness,  associated  with  this,  has  limited 
knowledge  and  is  devoid  of  the  power  of  lordship  ;  it  is  called 
Fr^jna1  on  account  of  its  being  the  illuminator  of  partial2 
ignorance. 

[1  Prajna  —  It  stands  for  Jiva  or  Brahinan  associated  with  partial 
ignorance.  The  M&ndukya  Upanishad  describes  the  three  states  of 
Jiva,  viz.,  Viswa  or  the  waking  state,  Taijasha  or  the  dream  state  and 
Pr&jna,  or  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep.  In  the  last  state  the  Jiva  remains, 
though  temporarily,  in  a  state  of  unity  with  Brahman.  Beyond  these 
three  states  is  the  transcendental  state  of  Turiya,  when  Jiva,  free  from 
all  ignorance,  realises  its  permanent  tmtty  with  Brahman. 

2  Partial  ignorance—  As  opposed  to  the  aggregate  ignorance  which 
is  associated  with  Iswara.] 


44.  The  reason  for  its1  being  called  Pr&jna  is  its  indistinct2 
power  of  illumination  on  account  of  the  association  with  impure5 
Upddhi. 

[1  Its  —  of  the  Jiva  or  the  created  being* 

2  Indistinct  etc.—'BvGn  in  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep  when  the  Jiva 
realises   its   temporary   unity   with   Brahman,   it   is   not  free  from  past 
tendencies  which  remain  for  the  time  being  in  a  latent  state.    Therefore 
on  waking  from  a  dreamless  sleep  he  at  once  remembers  all  about  to 
past  and  establishes  his  relations  with  the^worid  accordingly. 

3  Impure  —  As  has  been  said  before,  there  is,  in  the  composition  of 
the  Jiva,  a  preponderance  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  Rajas  and 
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45.  This  unit  (Vyasti)  of  ignorance,  associated  with  it,1  is 
as2  well  known  as  the  causal  body  on  acsount  of  its  being  the 
cause3  of  egoism  etc.,  and  as  the  blissful  sheath  as  it  is  full  of 
bliss4  and  as  it  serves  the  purpose  of  covering  like  a  sheath  ;  it  is 
further  known  as'  dreamless  sleep  as  it  is  the  resting  place  of  all 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  designated  as  the  place  of  ultimate 
repose  of  the  gross5  and  subtle  phenomena. 


t—  The  Jiva. 
2.4s  well  —  As  is  the  case  with  Iswara. 

3  Cause  etc.  —  In  the  dreamless  sleep,  the  Jiva  retains  the  Samskara 
of    egoism    (I~consciousness)    etc. 

4  Full   etc.  —  Though   the   mind   is    dissociated   from  the   sense-organs 
and  objects,  yet  it  enjoys,  in  dreamless  sleep,  great  happiness. 

5  Gross  etc.  —  In  the  waking  state  the  Jiva  is  cognisant  of  the  gross 
objects.     In    the    dream    state    the    gross    composition    is    dissolved   into 
subtle  composition  and  he  recognises  onty  the  subtle  objects.     In  dream- 
less sleep  the  gross  as  well  as  the  subtle  objects  are  absorbed  into  the 
ultimate   cause.     Therefore   the  state   of   dreamless   sleep  has   been   des- 
cribed as  the  state  of  ultimate  absorption  or  dissolution.] 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  KUNDAI^INI— by  Vasant  G.  Rele.  Published 
~by  D.  B.  Tarapore-vala  Sons  &  Co.,  igo,  Hornby  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 
Pp.  112  and  IV  and  VIIL  Price  Rs.  3/8. 

"Under  the  allspices  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Union,  a  few  days 

back  Deshbandhu...... showed  certain  phenomena,  such  as  stopping 

of  the  radial  and  temporal  pulse  on  both  sides  at  will  and  stopping  of 

the  heart-beats,  for  a  few  seconds The  gentleman  performing 

these  feats  does  it  by  Yogic  science  and  Pranayama."  Dr.  Rele,  the 
author,  who  saw  the  exhibition,  felt  drawn  to  a  scientific  study  of  the 
real  source  of  this  miraculous  power,  and  the  result  is  the  book  under 
review,  which  he  read  in  a  shorter  form  before  the  Bombay  Medical 
Union  in  July,  last  year.  The  book  is  fore  worded  by  Sir  John  Wood- 
roffe  and  is  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

The  author's  conclusion  Is  that  "all  physical  practices  of  Kundali 

Yoga  are, for  the  development  of  control  over  the  autonomic 

nervous  system  over  which*  we  have  normally  no  control.  The  six 
chakras  in  the  Yogic  literature,  which,  when  controlled,  gave  wonder- 
ful powers  to  a  Yogi,  are  nothing  but  six  important  plexuses  of  the 
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sympathetic  portion  of  the  autoiiomic  nervous  system  ;  and  the  Shakti 
(power)  or  Kundalini,  which  pierced  these  chakras,  i.e.  formed  con- 
nections with  them,  according-  to  1113'  version  of  it,  is  the  Vagus  nerve 
in  the  body.  Normally,  the  Kundalini  is  doing  her  usual  work  un- 
consciously and  is  said  to  be  lying  dormant  amongst  us,  and  to 
establish  a  conscious  control  over  this  Kundalini  is  an  important  step 
in  the  achievement  of 


We    have    carefully    considered    the    author's    thesis,    but    we    regret 
we  cannot  accept  it  whole-sale.     The  author's  identification  of  Kundalini 
with  Vagus  nei-ve  is  supported  by  a  twofold  argument.     Physiologically,, 
he  rinds   certain  peculiarities   in   that  nerve   which  lead   him   to   conclude 
that    the    powers    of    performing    Yogic    miracles    are    derived    from   it. 
Scripturally,  he  discovers  a  striking  similarity  between  the  Vagus  nerve 
and  the  descriptions  of  Kundalini   given   in  Tantrik  books.     We  are  no 
judge   of   the  physiological   basis  of   his   argument;  —  its    estimation  must 
be   left   to   expert   physiologists.     But    of   the    other,    namely,    the    scrip- 
tural   ba  is,    we    may    say    that    Dr.     Rele    has    failed    to    appreciable    a 
central   fact   regarding  Kundalini,   to    which   Sir  John    Woodroffe  makes 
reference    in   his   Foreword.     He   truly    remarks  :      *'As    to   this    I   would 
say   that  Kundalini   Herself   cannot   be    that   and   for   this    reason  :.—  She 
is  the  Grand  Potential.     As  such  She  cannot,   in  my  view,  be  identified 
with   any   of  the  products   which  Sue   becomes  ............     She  is   then  not 

as  such,  in  my  view,  a  Nerve  or  any  other  physical  substance  or  mental 
faculty  but  the  ground  substance  of  both  which,  on  being  roused, 
ascends  and  is  merged  in  the  higher  Tattvas  ending  in  Shiva-Shakti 
Tattvas  when  She  is  said  to  be  merged  in  Paramashiva."  Yogis  look 
upon  the  Kundalini  as  a  spiritual  principle,  not  as  a  nerve  ;  and  cases 
have  been  known  in  which  the  Kundalini  has  been  realised  actually 
in  the  traditional  form  of  a  serpent.  The  author  concedes  that  the 
writers  of  the  Tantrika  treatises  possessed  expert  knowledge  of  even 
the  intricacies  of  the  nervous  system.  They  certainly  knuw  the  Vagus 
nerve.  It  is  upto  the  author  to  enquire  why  yet  the}'  <iid  not  clearly 
mention  the  Kundilini  to  be  that  nerve  but  described  it  on  the  other 
hand  as  a  spiritual  principle. 

We  cannot  speak  of  Yogic  mysteries  from  our  personal  experience. 
But  we  are  aware  of  the  experiences  of  one  in  whose  evidence  we 
implicitly  trust.  We  refer  to  Sri  Ramakrishna.  He  testified  to  having 
seen  the  chakras  or  lotuses  in  superconscious  vision.  The  one  imme- 
diate conclusion  that  we  arrive  at  from  this  is  that  the  chakras  can- 
not be  material  substances.  For  the  description  that  lie  gave  of  the 
lotuses  has  no  reference  to  the  plexuses  as  they  exist  in  our  body, 
The  writer's  identification  of  the  'chakras  with  the  plexuses  therefore 
falls  through. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  author's  researches  as  embodied  in 
the  book  have  been  in  vain.  Though  lie«?may  have  failed  to  maintain 
his  principal  thesis,  he  is  undoubtedly  on  the  track  to  important  dis- 
coveries, We  are  confident  that  if  he  proceeds  on  from  the  orthodox 
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view-point,    he    will    find   his    investigations    easier   and    better   crowned 
with   success. 

What  is  the  correct  view-point?  The  correct  attitude  will  be  to 
assume  a  parallalism  between  the  psychic  life  and  its  physiological  in- 
strument, each  reacting  on  the  other.  The  Yogi's  progress  must 
•necessarily  be  through  mind  and  consciousness.  But  it  is  dependent 
to  certain  extent,  in  the  primary  stages  at  least,  on  the  physiological 
instrument,  esp.,  the  nerves  and  the  brain.  Therefore  strict  continence 
has  been  urged  on  the  Sadhaka  and  such  practices  as  dsana,  nmdra, 
prdndyama,  etc.  have  been  recommended.  Our  present  consciousness 
and  ordinary  perception  are  closely  related  to  and  dependent  on  our 
physical  system,  nerves,  brain,  etc.  Any  change  in  the  latter  tells 
also  on  our  consciousness.  Thus  Patanjali  admits  that  Samadhi  may 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  medicine.  From  this  it  must  net  be  under- 
stood that  higher  states  of  consciousness  (high  spiritual  states)  also 
can  be  reached  through  physical  action.  The  Samadhi  that  is  reached 
through  the  power  of  medicine  is  far  from  the  real  Samadhi  which  is 
the  home  of  supreme  illumination.  Only  a  little  knowledge  and  power 
can  be  gained  by  physical  manipulation.  The  Sadhaka's  main  help 
must  be  mental  discipline.  It  is  true  that  mental  evolution  has  its 
physical  counterpart  in  that  it  will  induce  certain  nervous  and  cerebral 
changes.  That  means  that  whereas  the  author's  conclusion  may  have 
much  truth  in  them,  they  represent  only  the  physiological  half.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  when  the  Sadhaka  has  the  realisation  of  the 
chahras  and  the  Kundalini  which  are  spiritual  forms,  there  are  simul- 
taneous affection  in  the  plexuses  and  the  Vagus  nerve.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  plexuses  and  the  nerve  are  identical  with  the  chakras 
and  the 


In  this  connection  we  may  touch  upon  a  popular  error  regard- 
ing Raja  or  Kundali  Yoga.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  if  the  physical 
processes  prescribed  in  those  Yogas  are  carefully  followed,  progress 
in  those  Yogas  is  inevitable.  Sir  John  Woodroffe  in  his  review  of  Bishop 
I^eadbeater's  The  Chakras  in  Prabuddha  Bharata  (August)  has  referred 
to  it.  He  speaks  of  a  distinction,  on  this  assumption,  between  the 
Bhakti,  Jnana  and  Karma  Yogas  (which  are  considered  to  be  based 
on  moral  victory)  and  the  psycho-physical  Yogas.  Our  books  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  such  specific  distinction.  In  fact  Raja  Yoga 
or  Kundali  Yoga  is  also  as  much  grounded  on  mental  and  moral  disci- 
pline as  any  other  Yogas.  It  is  true  these  Yogas  begin  with  certain 
physical  practices.  But  these  do  not  dispense  with  the  moral  struggle. 
For  as  these  processes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  brain  and  the  nerves 
inducing  certain  changes  in  them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
mental  counterpart  of  the  brain  and  nerves  also  should  undergo  corres- 
ponding changes  simultaneously.  The  nerves  and  the  brain  are  as 
it  were  the  junction  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  Our  modes  and  habits 
of  thought  are  intimately  roiated  to  them.  Our  body  is  directly  moulded 
by  our  thought-life,  our  samskaras  and  desires.  Especially  so  are  the 
nerves  and  the  brain.  A  permanent  change  in  either  the  mind  or  the 
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cerebro-nervous  system  requires  a  corresponding  permanent  change  i 
the  other.  If  the  brain  and  the  nerves  should  remain  healthy,  physio- 
logical and  psychological  changes  should  be  simultaneous.  When  a 
Sadhaka,  therefore,  without  changing  the  mind,  induces  sudden  changes 
on  the  nerves  and  the  brain  through  breath-control  and  other  physical 
processes,  lie  creates  a  keen  conflict  between  the  body  and  the  mind 
with  very  unhappy  results.  He  often  contracts  serious  diseases*  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.  He  often  runs  mad.  We  have  ourselves  known 
several  unfortunate  cases  of  serious  heart-disease  and  lunacy  as  a  result 
of  indiscriminate  Yogic  practices.  The  Yoga  books  are  therefore  parti- 
cular about  certain  preliminary  moral  conditions  being  fulfilled  before 
the  real  Yogic  practices  may  be  safely  begun.  The  fact  is,  all  paths  to 
Truth  presuppose  a  hankering  for  Truth  and  consequent  abnegation 
of  the  false  desires  of  the  flesh.  Kimdali  Yoga  is  not  an  exception. 
And  one  who  feels  a  genuine  longing  for  the  knowledge  of  Truth  has 
his  brains  and  the  nervous  system  unconsciously  purified  and  re-formed 
so  as  to  safely  bear  the  tremendous  strains  of  continuous,  subtle  and 
high  thoughts.  One  may  for  a  time  rise  to  psychic  heights  even  with- 
out conscious  moral  efforts.  But  if  those  psychic  gains  have  an}^  spiri- 
tual value,  they  cannot  last  unless  there  is  also  moral  purification.  All 
higher  psychic  states  are  necessarily  spiritual.  Therefore  pS3-chic  reali- 
sation of  any  spiritual  value  is  impossible  without  preliminary  moral 
purity.  No,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  spiritual  experience. 

Though  we  do  not  find  it  possible  to  accept  Dr.  Helens  conclusions, 
we  sincerely  admire  his  scientific  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  devoted 
patient  and  industrious  hours  to  the  study  and  we  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue it  with  unabated  vigour.  We  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  problem.  It  will  furnish  much  food  for  thought 
and  also  positive  knowledge. 

AITARKYA  UPANISHAD  by  Swami  Sharvananda,  Published  by 
the  Ramakrishna  Math,  Mylapare,  Madras.  Pp.  45.  Price  As.  6. 

The  series  of  Upanishads  as  translated  and  annotated  by  Swami 
Sharvananda  does  not  require  further  introduction.  He  has  already 
brought  out  seven  Upanishads  and  this  is  the  eighth,  to  be  followed 
by  more.  3$ach  contains  Sanskrit  text,  paraphrase  with  word  for  word 
literal  translation,  English  rendering  and  comments.  The  special 
characteristic  is  the  Swami's  illuminating-  comments  on  the  texts  : 
they  are  neither  too  learned  nor  too  technical,  but  are  designed  to 
bring  out  the  meaning  in  a  form  suited  to  the  average  understanding. 
We  are  not  aware  of  another  series  on  Upanishads  which  can  be  more 
helpful  to  English-knowing  readers. 
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Swami  Suddhananda,  the  new  Secy,  of  the  Order 

Swami  Suddhananda  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Ratna- 
krishna  Math  and  Mission.  He  has  been  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Math  and  Mission  for  many  years  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
disciple!  of  Swami  Vivekaiianda.  He  is  held  in  great  love  and  venera- 
tion*1 by  the  entire  Ramakrishna  Order  for  his  wonderful  charm  of 
character,  deep  spirituality,  profound  learning,  and  above  all,  for  his 
extremely  unsophisticated  nature  and  democratic  treatment.  It  is  he 
who  made  the  excellent  Bengali  translations  of  almost  all  the  Bnglish 
works  of  Swami  VIvekananda,  and  was  for  many  years  Bditor  of  the 
Order's  Bengali  organ,  Udbodhan.  He  was  also  partly  responsible  for 
the  starting  of  the  Order's  Madras  organ,  The  Vedanta  Kesari.  His 
discourses  and  original  literary  contributions  are  of  a  high  order.  His 
knowledge  of  the  different  .centres  of  the  Order  and  their  working,  and 
his  ^intimacy  with  almost  every  member  of  the  Order  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  new  capacity.  We  wish  him  long  years  of  fruitful 
service  to  the  Order  and  to  the  cause  for  which  it  exists. 

Swami  Jnaneswarananda 

Swami  Jnaneswarananda,  who  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
Patna  Ramakrishna  Ashram,  started  on  the  soth  September  last  for 
New  York,  where  he  will  work  at  the  Vedanta  Centre.  The  Swami  is 
a  fine  product  of  the  Ramakrishna  Order,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with 
great  success  in  his  new  field  of  activity. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Funke 

Mrs.  Mary  C,  Funke,  one  of  the  intimate  American  disciples  of 
Swami  Vivekananda,  laid  aside  her  body  on  the  xoth  of  August  this 
year  at  1-50  A.M.  in  her  Detroit  home.  About  her,  Sister  Christine 
writes  to  us  : 

She  was  one  of  the  two  whom  Swami  Vivekananda  used  to  refer 
as  "iny  disciples,  who  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  me  and 
they  came  in  the  night  and  in  the  rain/* 

Of  "M.  C.  P.,"  Swamiji  said,  "She  gives  me  freedom."  He  was 
seldom  more  spontaneous  than  in  her  presence. 

"She  is  naive,"  he  said  on  another  occasion.  This  amused  her 
for  she  did  not  spare  herself  in  her  efforts  to  meet  his  moods.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  of  us,  she  realised  how  much  he  needed  rest  and 
relaxation.  TJie  body  and  mind  should  not  be  kept  at  so  great  a 
tension  all  the  time.  While  others  were  afraid  of  losing  even  a  word 
she  thought  of  how  she  could  amuse  him.  She  told  funny  stories 
often  at  her  own  expense,  talked  lightly  and  entertainingly  "She 
rests  me,"  he  said  to  one,.  To  the  same  one  she  said,  "I  know  he 
thinks  I  am  a  fool,  ,but  I  don't  care  as  long  as  it  amuses  him." 
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Was  it  because  of  her  attitude  of  not  wanting  to  gather  anything 
from  one  who  had  so  much  to  give  that  she,  most  of  all,  retained  the 
impress  of  his  personality  undistorted? 

Her  sunny  disposition,  her  optimism,  her  enthusiasm  were  refresh- 
ing. Nor  was  she  less  attractive  in  other  ways,  for  she  had  beauty, 
grace  and  charm  to  an  unusual  degree.  EJven  to  the  last  day,  in  spite 
of  her  physical  disability,  the  old  chartn  was  still  there.  JSTothing 
rekindled  the  flame  and  brought  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  to  such  a  glow 
as  conversation  about  Swarniji.  He  lived  and  one  actually  felt  his 
presence !  It  is  a  blessed  experience. 

Who  can  doubt  that  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  drop  the  body 
which  had  become  such  a  burden,  she  found  the  darkness  illumined 
and  in  that  luminous  atmosphere  a  radiant  presence  gave  her  that 
great  gift — Freedom? 

Some  Reports  and  Appeals 

We  had  great  pleasure  in  publishing  last  April  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  Benares  R.  K.  Mission  Sevashram^  depicting  the  impressions  of 
a  visitor.  From  this  our  readers  must  have  felt  that  wonderful 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Sevashram  in  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
the  diseased.  The  Sevashram  lias  sent  out  .an  appeal  for  funds  for 
its  recurring  expenses  and  for  building-  Workers'  Quarters  and  an 
Invalid  Home  for  women,  among  other  things.  The  recurring  expendi- 
ture may  be  safely  met  if  donors  will  kindly  endow  beds  which  require 
only  Rs,  3,000  each.  The  increasing  utility  of  the  Sevashram  will  be 
clear  from  the  following  figures  :  In  the  year  1926,  1,679  cases  were 
treated  in  its  Indoor  Hospitals,  Refuge  Wards,  etc.,  as  against  1,456 
cases  in  1925.  And  through  its  outdoor  service,  relief  was  given  to 
22,325  cases  as  against  18,597  cases  in  1925.  All  help  may  be  sent  to 
Asst.  Secy.f  R.  K,  Mission  Home  of  Service,  Luxa,  Benares  City.  .  .  We 
have  published  from  time  to  time  reports  of  the  increasing  activity 
of  the  Bombay  Sri  Ra makris hna  Ashram,  A  General  Report  (from 
May  1923  to  Dec.  1926)  has  recently  reached  us.  An  important  step 
forward  has  lately  been  taken  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bombay 
Western  India  VIvekananda  Society  with  the  Ashram.  The  Ashram 
sends  out  an  appeal  for  Rs.  6,500  for  building  a  Charitable  Dispensary 
and  a  Free  School.  Remittances  may  be  sent  to  Secy.,  R.  K.  Ashram, 
Khar,  ftombay.  .  .  .  The  K.  K.  Mission  Vidyapilh,  Decghar,  (E,  L 
Ry.})  Behar,  is  one  of  the  important  etutcational  centres  of  the  Mission. 
The  report  for  the  year  1926  records  considerable  progress.  The  school 
was  provided  with  a  Home  of  its  own.  Two  residential  blocks  with  a 
separate  kitchen  were  built  and  occupied.  The  number  of  inmates  at 
the  end  of  the  j^ear  was  53  as  against  46  in  1925.  Every  care  was  taken 
to  impart  an  all-round  education — physical  intellectual,  moral,  religious 
—to  the  students.  The  Vidyapith  needs  Rs.  50,000  to  erect  more  build- 
ings and  to  equip  the  institution  properly,  It  also  requires  a  perma- 
nent fund,  .  .  .  The  Shyamala  Tal  Charitable  Dispensary,  (P.O. 
Deori,  via  Champawat,  #£,  Almora,  TJ.  P.)  has  been  doing  silent  work 
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from  1914.  The  total  number  of  patients  treated  up  to  the  end  of  1926, 
was  6,488  in  the  outdoor  dispensary  and  61  in.  the  indoor  hospital. 
The  total  receipts  during  the  years  were  Rs.  658-10-0  and  disbursements 
Rs.  664-15-6.  Gifts  of  medicines  were  also  received.  An  upper  primary 
school  for  local  hill  boys  is  also  being  conducted  in  the  same  place. 
Public  help  in  cash  or  kind  will  be  very  much  appreciated.  .  .  ,  The 
R.  K.  Mission  Sevasamiti,  Habiganj,  Sylhet,  Assam,  in  its  report  of 
the  year  1936  records  various  interesting  activities.  It  not  only  holds 
religious  classes  and  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  townspeople  and 
renders  intellectual  service  by  having  a  public  library  and  reading  room 
and  granting  help  to  deserving  poor  students,  but  it  also  main- 
tains four  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  especially  the  cobbler  classes 
in  different  parts  of  the  sub-division.  It  also  conducts  a  shoe  factory 
for  the  benefit  of  a  local  cobbler  village  as  well  as  for  the  boys'  prac- 
tical training.  It  renders  unstinted  service  to  the  diseased  and  other- 
wise suff ering  people.  The  Sevasamiti  appeals  for  funds  for  building 
a  house  of  its  own  and  also  for  the  upkeep  of  its  growing  work.  .... 
The  «R.  1C.  Mission  Sevashram,  P.O.,  Baliati,  Dacca,  Bengal  is  an 
important  rural  centre  of  work.  In  addition  to  religious  classes  and 
meetings,  free  library  and  reading  room,  a  Vivekananda  Society  mainly 
for  the  all-round  benefit  of  the  local  student  community,  and  a  free 
charitable  dispensary  and  other  relief  works  as  occasions  arise,  the 
Sevashram  has  also  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls  to 
its  credit.  It  earnestly  appeals  for  liberal  help  from  the  public  for  a 
better  carrying  out  of  its  work  and  further  developments.  .  .  .  Babu 
Harendranath  Chatterfi,  B.L.,  Secy.,  Ramakrishna  Library,  Puri,  Orissa, 
will  thankfully  receive  any  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a 
small  building  for  housing  a  Library  which  is  being  conducted  in 
that  holy  place  for  the  last  two  years  and  evidently  doing  useful 
service  to  many  visitors,  .  v.  .  The  activities  of  the  R.  K.  Mission, 
Dacca,  may  be  broadly  classified  under  three  heads:  Missionary, 
Educational,  and  Charitable.  Under  the  first  nead,  the  Centre  during 
1926  conducted  weekly  sittings  and  scriptural  classes,  held  lectures  and 
discourses  and  also  anniversaries  of  Saints  and  Prophets.  Its  educa- 
tional work  consists  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  Free  School,  Library  and 
Reading  Room  and  Physical  culture.  Its  charitable  work  has  been 
various ;  indoor  hospital  work,  relief  through  outdoor  dispensary, 
cremation,  relief  of  cholera,  flood,  small-pox,  etc,,  etc.  This  is  the 
most  important  centre  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  and  is  doing  valuable ' 

service  indeed The   JR»   K,   Mission  Anath  Ashram  Baranagoref 

24'Perganas,  Bengal,  is  an  orphanage  having  22  orphans  under  its 
care  as  the  report  for  the  year  1926  shows.  It  has  from  a  very  humble 
beginning  risen  to  its  present  state  through  enormous  hardships. 
The  inmates  are  taught — in  addition  to  theoretical  knowledge — spinning, 
weaving,  carpentry,  cane  work  and  tailoring.  The  Ashram  appeals  for 
funds  for  having  a  house  of  its  own  so  that  its  activitj*  may  be 
widened.  Besides  fulfilling  ks  ostensible  purpose,  it  also  renders 
inedical  and  other  helps  to  the  neighbouring  public,  nurses  the  sick 
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and  maintains  an  open  library  for  all.  ....  Tlie  R.  K.  Ashmm, 
Malda,  Bengal,  in  its  first  three  years'  report  which  ends  with  the 
December  of  1926,  presents  a  good  catalogue  of  work  done.  Its  activity 
lias  been  all-round,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  It  has  done 
various  relief  works  in  the  town  and  villages,  conducts  three  night 
schools,  maintains  a  free  library  and  dispensary  and  holds  regular 
scriptural  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  attending  devotees.  We  wish 
it  •  every  success  and  prosperity.  ....  We  have  also  received  the 
reports  of  The  R.  K.  Mission  Seuashram,  Brindaban,  The  JR.  1C.  Mission 
Sevashram,  Rangoon,  The  R,  K.  Students'  Home,  Bangalore  City,  Ths 
Vivekananda  Society,  Colombo,  and  The  Vivekananda  Society,  Calcutta, 

Ramakrishna  Mission  Flood  Relief  Work,  Orisaa  and  Guzerat. 

The  Ramakrishna  Mission  has  been  carrying  on  relief  work  at 
Hanspot  in  Dhamnagar  Thana,  South  Balasore  since  September  last 
and  has  also  opened  another  centre  at  Dehurcla  in  Bhograi  Thana, 
North  Jialasore.  The  last  weekly  distribution  consisted  of  184  mds. 
of  rice  among  sufferers  belonging  to  81  different  villages.  Total  failure 
of  crops  has  made  the  situation  extremely  grave  and  the  relief  work  will 
nave  to  be  continued  for  several  months.  Sufficient  funds  are  therefore 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Our  appeal  lias  not  yet  met  with 
any  adequate  response.  We  believe  however  that  the  case  of  the  poor 
sufferers  will  not  fail  to  receive  proper  attention  from  the  sympathetic 
public. 

lhe  Mission  from  its  Bombay  branch  centre  at  Khar  despatched  a 
relief-party  to  Cambay  in  July  last  immediately  after  the  floods  in 
Gtizerat.  It  opened  a  centre  at  Tarapur  and  extended  the  relief  opera- 
tion as  funds  permitted.  The  Mission  is  at  present  working  in 
92  villages  from  four  relief  centres  over  an  approximate  area  of  400 
sqiiare  miles.  Besides  rice  distribution  3849  pieces  of  cloth  have  been 
distributed  and  food  stuff  sold  at  cheap  rates.  If  sufficient  funds  be 
forthcoming,  re-building1  of  huts  will  be  taken  up. 

Contribution  however  small  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by 

(i)  President,   Ramakrishna   Mission, 

P.   O.   Belur  Math,   Dt.  Howrah. 

or 
(3)  Manager,   tJdbodhan, 

i,  Mukherjee   I/ane,   Baghbazar, 

Calcutta. 

(Sd.)    SUDPHANANDA, 

Secy.   R,  K.  Mission. 


Bfoatata 


i 
Katha  Upa.  L  tti.  14* 


Arise !  Awake  !•  And'  stop  not  till  tite-  Goal;  is1  reached. 
VOL.  XXXII.  DECEMBER;  1927. 


OT  TH®  HOLY  MOTHER 

RECORDED  BY  A  DISGIPBE 

My  first  visit  to  her  was  at  Kothar  in  Orissa,  On  that 
occasion  I  had  tibe  ^)od  fortune  of  saluting  her,  but  not  that 
of  afty  conversation.  I  returned  home  the  next  day.  But  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  to-  see  her  again^  I  went  very  soon  to 
Kothar  for  the  second  time.  After  I  had  stayed  there  a  few 
days,  I  went  to  her  one  morningr  and  said  that  I  would  leave 
next'  day.  Mother  replied  :  "Stay  another  day  ;  go  day  after 
to-morrow."  I  retttrned,  to  the-  outer  apartment.  In  a  short 
while  a  monk  came  to  me  and  said :  "Mother  is  pleased  with 
you ;  finish-  your  bath  and  keep  yourself  ready  to-morrow 
morning.'*  I  did  not  understand-  what  he  meant  by  Mother 
bding>  plea&ed  and' therefore  remained  silent. 

N^^  Eadhu  came  and  asked  me  :     "Who 

is  Vail^ntha  Babu^^  M  When  I-  went  in  to 

Mother^    she)  said :     "Gome,    come   into    this   room."    As    I 
entered,  she  asked  me :     "Will  you  have  a  mantram?"* 

Myself  .—If  you  please.    I  do  not  know  anything. 

Mother.— All  right.  Sithere.— Of ^ which  God  will  ycm  have 
thet  mantram  ?? 

Myself '.-r-t  do  not  know  anything. 

fdiriiiula,,   bfjr    rfejpeat&g1   -«ntiicbk    erne1    geti* 
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Mother. — Well,  I  think  this  mantram  will  suit  yon. 

"With  this  she  gave  me  a  mantram  and  thus  initiated  me 
into  spiritual  life. 

It  was  during-  these  days  of  my  stay  with  Mother  that  I 
asked  her  if  I  could  have  another  Guru  for  learning-  the  practice 
of  Yoga.  Mother  replied  that  I  might  not  receive  initiation 
from  any  other  Guru,  though  I  might  have  Gurus  for  leaning 
other  things.  . 

The  night  before  I  left  Kotbar,  some  one  woke  me  up  at 
12  P.M.  and  said,  as  he  gave  me  a  packet  of  sweetmeats, 
"Mother  has  sent  these  for  you  to  take  to-morrow  on  your 
journey.  She  forbids  you  to  take  any  bazar  refreshments." 

Later,  I  went  to  see  Mother  at  Kamarpukur.  This 
was  my  first  visit  to  Kamarpukur,  the  birth-place  of  Sri  R.ama- 
krishna.  During  dinner,  Mother  herself  served  me.  When  I 
finished  my  meal,  she  said:  "Vaikuiitha,  clear  your  glass, 
cups  and  leaf.  You  must  not  leave  them  behind  in  the  home 
of  your  Guru."  By  this,  she  of  course  meant  the  home  of 
Sri  Rarnakrishna.  For  at  Jayrambati,  she  would  often  cleat 
the  plates  and  leavings  of  her  disciples  herself. 

Next  morning  when  I  saluted  her,  she  asked  me  when  I 
would  return  home.  I  expressed  the  desire  of  visiting  the  Math 
at  Belur  before  going  home.  But  Mother  insisted  that  I  should 
go  home  directly.  I  said :  "Mother,  I  have  come  so  far, — I 
do  not  mean  to  return  home  without  seeing  the  Math."  "No," 
she  replied,  "go>  home  directly.  You  must  not  disobey  your 
Guru."  After  that,  of 'course  I  could  only  remain  silent  ;  but 
I  thought  within  myself  that  as  soon  as  I  had  left  Kamarpukur, 
I  would  go  to  the  Math,  and  then,  how  would  Mother 

know? 

An  interesting  thing  happened  in  the  mean  time.     I  had 

kept    my    money-bag    in    a    niche    in    the    front-gate    of    the 

house,  which  was  a  most  unlikely  place  to  keep  one's  purse  in. 

Mother  happened  to  see  it  there  and  removed  it  to  a  safer  place 

aside  the  house.     I   did   not  know   this.     A   while   after,    she 

ent  Sister  lyakshmi  to  ask  me  what  I  had  done  with  my  moaiey- 

>ag.     Of  course  I  could  not  find  it  in  the  niche.     When  this 

vas  reported  to  Mother,  she  sent  for  me  and  said  :      "How  can 

rou  succeed  in  the  world,  if  you  are  so  careless?     I  do  not  see 

LOW  you  can  be  a  householder  if  you  are  not  a  little  careful. 

•Tour  purse  is  with  rue." 

The  same  noon  I  was  called  in  and  asked  to  read  out  some 
f  the  letters  she  had  received.  The  contents  of  one  of  them 
specially  remember.  It  was  written  from  the  Udbodhan  Office 
?here  Sasi  Maharaj  (Swami  Ramakrishnananda)  was  at  that 
ime  :lying  ill  of  tuberculosis^  The  letter  said  that  he  wished 
o  see  Mother  and  wanted  to  be  guided  in  his  treatment  by  her 
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advice.      On   hearing   this,    Mother   said  :       "What   can   I   say 
about  his  treatment?     He  should  be  guided  by  the   concerted 
advice  of  Sarat,  Rakhal  and  Baburam.     And  if  I  go  there,  he 
will  have  to  be  removed .     But  is  that  desirable?     I  won't  go. 
If  anything  happens  to  him,  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  live 
there.     Just  write' a  reply  clearly  explaining  my  reasons."...... 

A*brother  disciple  had  sent  a  letter  to  Mother  through  me. 
As  I  was  going  to  hand  it  over  to  her,  she  asked  me  to  open 
and  read  it.  It  contained  two  questions:  (i)  "I  am  going  to 
enter  a  service.  Will  it  prove  a  spiritual  bondage?"  (2)  "Will 
marriage  be  beneficial  to  me?*'  In  reference  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, Mother  said  :  "How  can  service  prove  a  spiritual  entangle- 
ment ?"  As  regards  the  second,  she  did  not  vouchsafe  any 
reply,  but  asked  me  instead  if  I  had  married.  When  I  replied 
in  the  negative,  she  said:  "That  is  very  nice.  Do  not  marry. 
Marriage  is  a  great  nuisance." 

a  I  myself  asked  her  if  the  eating  of  fish  and  fiesh  was  bad. 
•She  said :  "Fish-eating  is  customary  in  this  province.  You 
may  take  fish."......  I  also  expressed  a  desire  to  have  her  foot- 
prints on  a  piece  of  cloth.  She  replied :  "That  will  not  be 
possible  here.  All  do  not  look  upon  me  in  the  same  way  as 
yo>u  do>.  The  Lahas  often  come  here.  If  I  paint  my  feet  to* 
give  you  prints,  I  shall  have  to  hide  myself  when  they  come." 

Next  noon,  after  dinner,  I  prepared  to  start.  I  went  in 
to  take  leave  of  Mother.  She  was  preparing  betel  on  the  porch 
of  her  room.  On  seeing  me,  she  asked  :  "Have  you  made 
yo'ur  salutations  to  Raghuvir?"*  I  had  not.  Mother  asked 
me  to  salute  him  making  money-offering,  and  added :  "If  you 

are  short  of  money,  take  from  me." As  I  took  my  leave, 

Mother  blessed  me  heartily  and  said  :  "Go-  home  directly  from 
here.  You  need  not  go  now  to  the  Math  or  anywhere  else. 
Go  home  and  serve  your  parents.  It  is  your  duty  now  to  serve 
your  father."  This  earnest  injunction  drove  away  the  former 
resolve  from  my  mind  and  I  went  home  directly  •via  Koalpara. 
On  reaching  home,  I  found  my  father  seriously  ill.  He  had 
been  quite  well  when  I  had  started  for  Karnarpukur.  He 
died  within  a  week  of  my  return  home. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  my  brothers 
over  some  worldly  affair.  Wanting  to  leave  home  and  live 
separately  for  some  time  I  went  to  the  Udbodhan  Office  to 
inform  Mother  and  seek  her  permission.  I  saluted  her  and 
remained  standing.  Mother  said  to  Golap-Ma  who  was  there  : 
"Do  you  know,  Golap,  Vaikuntha  has  hurried  so  far  to  me, 
simply  because  his  elder  brother  has  given  him  a  slap !  Do  not 

*  Raghuvir  is  the  syinbolt:al  image  of  Sri  Ramachandra,  The  image 
was  j?ot  by  Sri  Ramakrishna's  father  in  a  miraculous  way,  was  brought 
home  bv  him  and  installed  there  as  a  household  deity. 


people  quarrel  ijow  and,  then  when  they  live  together?  Why 
rpaking;  so  much  of,  4  little  thing;?"  "Go  home,  my  childi" 
she  sai4  turning  tq.me,  "such  ocpasipnal.  quarrels  are  inevitables 
when  you  live  in  the  saine  family.'* 

On  another  poGasip<n»,  I  approached  her  at  the  same  place 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  said  :  "Mother,  I  have  come  to  tell 
youv  something." 

"Yes,  tell  me,"  she  said, 

"When  will  you,  be  gracious  to  this  unhappy  child  o: 
yours?" 

"My  child  r  the  Master  will  bless  yoia, — call  on  him*  K$ej 
good  company  and  practise  s&dhaM&.  Pray  to*  the  Master,  every 
thing  will  be;  all  right." 

."But-  that  is  how  I  hav.e  gained  nothing.  How  can  I  cal£ 
on  the  Master? — I  have  not  seen  him.  You  have  been  kind  t<> 
mev  If  the  Master?  is;  to  be  prayed  t%  then,  pray  to  him  yourself 
013.,  my  behalf-/1 

"How  can  you- realise  without  jcvpa  and  meditation?  You: 
must,  practise  tkem." 

"No,  I  do. not  want  to  practise,  them  any  more.  I  have  so* 
far  gained  nothing  by  them.  The  evil  passions,  anger,  lust  and 
infatuation,,  are  still  as  strong,  in  me*  as .  before,  The  dirt  of 
the  mind  has;  not  cleared  the  least.0 

"My  child,  it  will  clear  by  and  by,  by  repeating  the- 
mantram.  You-  must  practise.  Don't  be  wayward-.  Whenever 
you*  find  time,  repeat  the  man  tram  and  pray  to  the  Lord/' 

"3STo,  Mother,  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  all  these.  M$r 
mind"  is  very  restless.  Either  free  my  mind  of  all  evil  thoughts 
and  fill  it,  with  the  consciousness  of  God'  or  take  your  mantram 
back.  I  do  not  want  to  cause  you  unnecessary  suffering ;  foe 
I  have  heard  that  if  the  disciple  does  not  repeat  the  mantram 
regularly,  the  Guru  has  to  suffer  for  that.'* 

"What  ideas  these  I  I  am  ever  anxious,  for  you.  And 
don't  you  know  that  the  Master  has  already  blessed  you?" 

With  this  Mother  burst  into  tears  and  earnestly  said  :  "  AE 
right,  you  need  not  repeat  the  mantram  any  more."  She  meant 
thato  sh$  would  herself  repeat  it  on  my  behalf.  But  I  under- 
stood her  wrongly :  I  thought  she  wanted  to  sever  her  con- 
nection with  me.  I  was  filled  with  a  great  terror  and  cried 
out:  "Mother,  have  you-  really  robbed  me  of  my  all?  What 
shall  I  do  now?  Am  II  indeed  ruined  for  ever??> 

"What  I"  she  replied  with  great  firmness*  "my  child5  to 
be  ruined?  No,  atone  can  ever  ruin  my  children,  those  wHo 
have  come  to  me,1* 

I,,  asfeed  Ijer  what.  T;  should,  do,  h^ncefortft,  Matter  said  : 
on  me  asanJt  l|w%  in.  pegce*,  And*  aliraayss  r^m^&abei*  tljat* 
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there  is  one  behind  you,  who  will,  when  the  time  copies,  take 
you  to  the  Eternal." 

I  said  :  "Mother,  so  long  as  I  stay  with  yon,  I  feel  c[uite 
good.  Not  a  single  worldly  thought  assails  my  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  I  return, home,  all  sorts  of  -evil  thoughts  come  into  it, 
I  mix  with  my  old  bad  companions  and  do  bad  deeds.  How- 
ever I  may  try,  I  cannot  "shake  off  those  evil  thoughts.' * 

Mother  replied  : — "This  is  due  to  the  karmas  of  your  pre- 
vious birth.  You  cannot  shake  them  off  all  on  a  sudden.  Keep 
good  company  ;  try  to  be  good,— everything  will  be  all  right  by 
and  by.  Pray  to  the  Master.  I  am  ever  with  you.  Know  that 
you  are  already  free,  in  this  very  life.  Fear  not.  When  the 
time  comes,  the  Master  will  do  everything  for  you/' 


THE  HINDU    ATtlWDi;  TOWAR&S  THE   THEORY 
OF  EVOLUTION 

BY  THE  EDITOR 


We  have  reproduced  Sir  Arthur  Keith's  British  Association 
address  on  Darwinism  in  our  last  and  present  issues.  To  many 
of  our  Indian  readers  the  address  may  appear  innocent.  It 
does  not  propound  any  new  theory  but  only  goes  over  the 
ground  that  has  been  covered  by  research  since  Darwin's  pass- 
ing, Yet  it  has  succeeded  in  creating  quite  a  stir  in  certain 
circles  in  England.  Of  course  genuine  evolutionists  have  to 
say  much  against  Sir  Arthur's  verdict.  Can  Darwin's  theories 
as  regards  the  method  o,f  the  origin  of  species  be  accepted  in 
to  to?  There  are  other  theories  not  less  weighty  than  Da!rwin.*s, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  final  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  yet.  But  it  is  not  scientists  that  have  challenged  the  address. 
The  protest  has  come  from  -Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  and 
also  from  third  parties. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  the  claim  that  Christianity  is  a 
specific  religion.  It  is  often  said  that  Christianity  is  the  religion 
for  the  world.  Only  last  May,  Dr.  Ingram,  Bishop  of  Ixmdon, 
returning  from  a  48,060  miles  gottfraey  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
>observed  that  "Christianity  is  the  one  thing  that  is  wanted  in 
the  world."  The  learned  Bishop  further  remarked  :  "At  the 
present,  moment  there  is  an  overwhelming  desire  for  truth,  a&d 
I  only  wrsh  that  those  Mio  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians 
will  live  ;a*id  act  according  to  their  belief.  .  T&is  desire  for  the 
truth  m^rst  be  l^ced  Xvith  courage  "by  Oiristians  tad  teachers 
of  the  Gospel.1  *  'Tte  ifr  no  'doubt  a&  afedrable  attitude.  But  tne 
ia^ly  a&ciaemt  sit  St.  Pa&l's  ofc  O£t.  16  last,  when  the  Rector  of 
the  Citr  Chterdh  $e&<^E&e#  Dr.  Barnes,  Bishop  of 
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before  his  sermon,  for  his  modernist  teachings  and  withdrew  from 
the  service  followed  by  some  four  hundred  of  the  congregation, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  inherent  weakness  of  Christianity, 
its  inertness  and  fear  of  truth.  Dr.  Barnes  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  sincere  lover  of  truth  ;  he  feels  that  the  crud,e  Biblical  theories 
about  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  must  be  given  up  and 
proved  scientific  theories  adopted  in  stead.  He  preached  a, 
striking  sermon  in  the  Westminister  Abbey  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  "pseudo-religious  propaganda  is  now  more  shameless 
and  snperstitution  is  more  prevalent/'  and  that  science  has  pre- 
served standards  which  organised  religion  has  frequently  failed 
to  safeguard.  He  also  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  after  his  denunciation  by  the  City  Rector, 
in  which  he  attributes  one  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church 
to  the  apparent  determination  of  religious  teachers  to  ignore 
scientific  discovery.  The  reply  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  given  to  it  is  extremely  disappointing.  He 
evades  the  main  issue  which  is  whether  the  Church  is  ready  to 
accept  truth  whatever  it  be.  He  says  that  the  Bishop's  position 
is  not  novel  to  him.  But  he  does  not  say  whether  he  accepts  it. 
The  greatest  weakness  of  Christianity,  in  our  opinion,  is  its- 
hesitation  to  accept  truth.  There  must  be  a  readiness  to  accept 
truth,  even  though  it  clashes  with  existing  dogmas.  Only  thus- 
can  religion  survive  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  and 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  We  do  not  say  that 
Christianity  must  accept  the.  theory  of  evolution.  But  .if  evolu- 
tion is  true,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  Christianity  must  accept  it. 
Similarly  also  of  other  truths,  Of  course  there  is  a  fear,  a  real 
fear,  that  if  it  incorporated  all  such  truths  into  it,  it  will 
tmdergo  a  change  beyond  recognition.  We  do  not  see,  however, 
how  that  eventuality  can  be  averted. 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  still  more 
narrow  and  dogmatic.  Naturally,  no  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
stood  up  for  scientific  creation  theories.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attacks  of  several  Roman  Catholic  priests  on  Sir  Arthur 
Keith's  address  have  been  very  virulent  indeed.  A  * 'Catholic 
Scientist,"  writing  in  the  Universe,  a  London  Catholic  weekly, 
takes  an  ambiguous  attitude  towards  the  Biblical  theory  of 
creation.  He  says:  "Among  the  decrees  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission, June  30,  1909,  is  one  which  says  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  must  be  taken  in,  the  "literal  historical  sense."  From 
the  time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  literal  sense  has  been  under- 
stood to  be  of  two  kinds  :  (i)  The  "proper,"  or  primary,  kind, 
which  is  equivalent  to  literal  in  the  English  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  (3)  the  "improper,"  or  secondary,  kind,  which  is  what 
we  call,  in  English,  metaphorical.  *  Hence  another  decree 
declares  that  Catholics  are  not  bound  to  take  "every  word  and 
phrase*  *  in  the  primary  Hteral  sense,  especially  when  it  is 
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obvious  that  they  are  used  '  'improperly, »  or  metaphorically 
or  when  reason  suggests  as  much.  This  last  little  clause  is 
instructive.  It  practically  invites  us  to  form  hypothesis.  We 
should  remember  that,  although  the  substance  of  Scripture  is 
inspired,  the  sentences  were  not  dictated.  The  writers  wrote  in 
their  natural  style."  We  do  not  know  how  far  helpful  Catholics 
find  these  decrees.  We,  however,  do  not  see  how  the  permission  ' 
to  interpret  Scripture  even  metaphorically  improves  matters. 
By  110  stretch  of  imagination  can  we  deduce  the  scientific  theory 
of  evolution  from  the  story  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  irre- 
levant to  say  that  all  scientists  do  not  agree  on  evolution.  The 
point  is,  whether  Catholics  are  ready  to  discard  Biblical  myths 
in  favour  of  theories  which  are  scientifically  proved.  The 
above-mentioned  decrees  do  not  say  so.  The  attitude  of  the 
Church  is  extremely 'dogmatic.  The  attitude  of  Hinduism  will 
serve  as  a  good  example  to  Christianity  in  this  matter.  We  also 
have  crude  creation  myths  which  were  certainly  the  product  of 
the  popular  mind.  But  there  are  other  philosophical  theories 
of  creation.  Hinduism  does  not  insist  that  all  its  votaries  must 
believe  in  one  particular  theory.  The  fundamentals  of  Hindu 
religion,  unlike  those  of  Christianity,  have  been  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  story  of  creation.  Hinduism  is  ready  to 
accept  any  theory  of  creation,  provided  it  is  rational,  without 
requiring  to  deduce  it  literally  or  metaphorically  from  its 
scriptures. 

A  peculiar  feature  of.  this  attack  on  the  British  Association 
address  has  been  the  reiteration  of  the  special  position  of  man 
in  God's  creation.  Attacking  Sir  Arthur  Keith's  statement  that 
the  human  brain  "reveals  no  formation  of  any  sort  that  is  not 
in  the  brain  of  the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee,"  a  Dominiciaii  father, 
preaching  at  Leeds  Cathedral,  said  that  the  statement  was 
"unscientific,  mischievous,  misleading  and  untrue."  Another 
father  inferred  that  "here  there  was  a  plain  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  spiritual  soul  in  man/'  "The  soul  of  man,0  he 
said,  "is  wholly  different  from  the  "souls"  of  the  lower  animals 
a  conclusion  at  which  Aristotle  arrived  by  pure  reason  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation.  Those  who  accepted  revelation  must 
believe  that  the  soul  is  the  direct  creation  of  God,  that  it  is  an 
immortal  spirit,  and  confers  upon  man  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties utterly  different  in  their  nature  from  anything  possessed  by 
lower  animals."  We  confess,  we  are  unable  to  understand  how 
the  denial  or  affirmation  of  soul  follows  from  Sir  Arthur's  state- 
ment We  think  this  question  of  soul  was  far  from  his  thought 
and  he  simply  spoke  of  the  biological  and  physiological  aspects 
o-f  man  He  was,  in  our  opinion,  perfect!^  justified  in  looking 
upon  man  as  belonging*  to  the  same  process  of  evolution  as  other 
animals.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  know  that  there  are  people 
—educated  people— in  the  twentieth  century  Europe,  whc 
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b^elieye  that  animals  haw  norsoul  and  that  man's  soul  is  a  special 
creation.-  The  "Catholic  Scientist"  whom  we  have  quoted 
before,  says:  "" There  are  many  forms  of  "Modified  Trans- 
formationJ?  which  profess  ,to  account  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment -of  organic  beings  from  primitive  beginnings  even  up  to 
;the  point  where  a  certain  creature  was  like  man"  in  all  save  those 
higher  faculties  -which  distinguish  us  from  the  beasts  ;  at  ^hich 
point  ;God,  by  a  special  act,  endowed  him?  with  a  rational  and 
spiritual  soul.  "And  the  Lord  God  forpaed  man  from  the  slime 
of  the  earth"  (material  evolution  of  the  body)  "and  breathed 
into  his  face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  "' 
We  may  well  guess  the  psychology  behind  this  eagerness  to 
allocate  a  special  position  to  man  in  creation  :  man  is  extremely 
reluctant  to  find  himself  classified  with  animals, — Ms  inner 
spiritual  Dignity  revolts  against  this  idea.  But  it  is  not  by 
denying  scientific  truths  an,d  .merely  harping  on  man's  dignity 
that  Christianity  can  .escape  from  the  impasse  that  its  conflict 
with  science  has  created.  L/esser  truths  are  conquered  only  \bV 
higher  truths.  Christianity,  if  it  would  maintain  the  dignity  of 
man,  must  discover  higher  scientific  truths  about  him,  and  not 
seek  the  support  of  so-called  scriptural  revelations.  The  Hi&dg. 
view  is  that  if  we  know  till  realities  scientifically,  not  merely 
$e?asible  realities,  we  sjiall  come  to  truths  which  will  support 
manj$  spiritual  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  harmonise  it  with 
science.  Modern  science  has  not  yet  penetrated  beyond  the 
sensible  world  ;  that  is  why  its  conclusions  seem  reptignant  to 
our  spiritual  sense.  Hinduism  has  fully  investigated  and 
systematised  the  supersensible  facts  ;  that  is  how  it  finds  in 
modern  science  corroborative  evidences  to  its  own  conclusions. 
Thus  after  long  investigation,  Hinduism  has  come  to  know  the 
true  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Christian 
idea  of  it.  The  Christian  idea  of  the  soul  is  obviously  arbitrary. 
Reason  cannot  make  a  distinction  between  the  souls  of  animals 
and  that  of  man  in  the  way  Christianity  does.  Is  the  so-called 
rational  and  spiritual  soul  a  separate  principle  from  that  of  con- 
sciousness in  man,  through  which  he  knows,  feels  and  wills? 
P  they  are  one,  do  we  not  find  the  same  principle  of  conscious- 
ness in  anijnals  also  ?  Sir  J.  C.  Bose's  researches  clearly  indicate 
that  that  principle  exists  also  in  plants  and  even  in  metals. 
One  ultimate  life-principle  runs  like  a  thread  through  all  things. 
To  the  Hindu  mind  such  distinctions  between  animal  souls  and 
human  so-uls,  and  the  special  creation  of  the  latter  seems 
extremely  crude  thinking.  Christianity  must  learn  to  become 
more  philosophical  and  more  real  in  its  views. 

What   is   the   Hindu  view?     It   is   true   we   find   in   man 
faculties  Which  are  aot  #£ner$ljy  disc^ifote  *£  £nim&l&,  e.g., 
t-ko^-gte  <af  G$d  iapd  of  Imraortality,  .etc.     This  fe  not, 
r,  4  daffeiw>e  In  fcfe4,  Wt  in  degjree 
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cotrceives  the  soul,  spirit,  Self  or  Atman  as  separate  from  the 
body  and  mind,  and  as  attributeless.  Nothing  can  be  predi- 
cated of  it  except  perhaps  that  it  is  Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
absolute.  This  effulgent  Atman  manifesting  in  and  through 
mind  and  body  constitutes  what  is  called  consciousness  or  soul- 
life.  The  more  "highly  developed  an  organism,  the  greater  is 
the  manifestation  and  therefore  the  higher  the  soul-life.  The 
difference  between  animals  and  man  is  not  a  difference  of  souls, 
but  of  the  development  of  body  and  mind.  From  the  ape  to 
the  ape-like  man  is  a  natural  progression,  and  it  did  not  require 
a  special  intervention  of  God.  The  mind  developed,  the  body 
developed,  and  naturally  the  inner  Self  found  a  greater  mani- 
festation. Reason  or  spiritual  consciousness  were  not  extrane- 
ous additions  to  the  animal  "soul*  to  .make  up  man.  These  are 
the  light  of  the  indwelling  spirit  itself  ;  only  being  enveloped  in 
the  undeveloped  body  and  mind  of  animals,  it  could  not  shine 
out. 

*  Along-  with  this  view  of  the  existence  of  soul  in  all  beings 
equally,  there  is  the  other  idea  of  karma  and  reincarnation 
The  soul  embodies  and  disembodies  itself.  According  to  the 
development  of  the  mind  which  accompanies  the  soul  even  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  as  long  as  the  soul  does  not  know  its 
true  transcendental  nature,  the  soul  assumes  a  body  at  rebirth, 
either  animal  or  human,  works  out  its  previously  acquired 
tendencies  and  acquires  fresh  tendencies.  Thus  go  the  rounds  of 
births  and  deaths,  till  through  the  gradual  perfection  of  the 
mind  its  glory  shines  out  fully  and  it  knows  itself  ;  and  then 
it  has  not  to  be  born  any  more.  This  view  does  not^  any  way 
conflict  with  the  scientific  theory  of  evolution.  Individuals  die 
and  are  born  ;  but  the  species  continues  and  develops  according 
to  its  laws  and  environment.  Science  does  not  pretend  to  say  that 
there  is  no  post-mortem  existence,  nor  can  it  explain  why 
individuals  are  born  with  different  innate  tendencies.  The  Hindu 
doctrine  of  karma  and  reincarnation  really  supplements  and 
perfects  the  scientific  view.  The  species  develops  according  to 
its  environmental  changes  ;  and  individuals  are  born  into  it  as 
the  most  suitable  field  for  the  working  out  of  their  karma,  takes 
advantage  of  the  collective  life  of  the  species,  and  dies  in  due 
time  to  be  born  again  in  other  species  according  to  the  tendencies 
of  their  accumulated  karmas.  This  view  is  slowly  gaining 
ground  in  the  West  and  very  soon  Christianity  will  have  to 
recognise  its  truth. 

We  must  mention  here,  however,  that  the  above  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  Hindu  attitude  ;  the  other,  the  truer,  aspect  we 
shall  deal  with  later  on.  , 

The  conflict  between  Christianity  and  science  cannot  be 
resolved  in  our  opinion?  without  thorough  changes  in  ^  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  change  its  idea  of 
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creation  and  outlook  on  the  world,  its  ideas  of  soul  and 
soul-life,  its  ideas  of  salvation  ,and  the  value  of  a  Saviour  in  the 
scheme  of  spiritual  life.  The  progress  of  science  is  slowly- 
pushing  Christianity  towards  these  changes.  It  is  afraid  that 
the  changes,  if  accepted,  will  mean  the  downfall  of  religion  in 
the  West.  It  is  an  idle  fear.  We  are  confident  they  will  mean 
its  salvation.  The  West  needs,  a  scientific  religion.  * 

But  dogmatism  dies  hard.  In  order  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion  the  device  has  been  suggested  that  the  sensible  and  the 
supersensible  facts  should  be  allocated  to  science  and  religion 
respectively,  the  one  guided  by  proof  and  reason,  the  other,  by 
faith.  Thus  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  in  the  Sunday  Herald,  lyondon  : 
"If  you  mean  by  religion  any  system  to  which  some  proposition 
is  vital,  which  proposition  has  been  disproved  and  rendered 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  by  scientific  (that  is,  by 
organised,  exact  and  repeated)  measurement  and  observation, 
then  there  is  conflict  between  your  religion  and  science  ;  and 
your  religion  must  give  way,  unless  you  can  produce  some 
basis  of  certitude  stronger  than  the  accumulated  evidence  and 
co-ordination  of  evidence  against  it."  ;  That  there  are  such 
religions,  he  admits,  though  he  thinks  that  they  are  mostly  of 
recent  origin.  But  he  says,  suppose  a  man's  religion  is  not.  of 
this  kind  ;  suppose  its  vital  conceptions  are  such  as  Immortality, 
the  Creative  Personal  Godhead,  the  Incarnation,  Redemption, 
Resurrection  ;  where  then  is  there  any  conflict  between  it  and 
any  body  of  ascertained  facts?  **So  far  we  have  no  example  of 
such  conflict.  Obviously  there  is  no  conflict  between  any  one 
of  these  ideas  and  science  on  the  ground  of  experiment.'?  "If 
we  are  told  that  the  universe  was  not  created,  but  existed  from 

all  eternity  and  is  sufficient   to  itself » . . this  is  not  an 

affirmation  based  on  science.  It  may  be  argued  in  the  abstract, 
but  physical  proof  there  can  be  none.  There  has  not  been 
advanced,  and  there  could  not  be,  a  set  of  proved  physical  facts 
leading  necessarily  to  such  a  conclusion.  If  we  are  told  that 
the  sequence  of  natural  events  can  never  be  interrupted,  and 
that  this  is  scientific — that  is,  proved— fact,  we  ask:  'How 
proved?  '  " 

This  is  no  doubt  an  ingenious  argument  of  Mr.  Belloc's. 
But  it  fails  to  convince.  He  forgets  that  the  question  'How 
proved?  '  can  be  asked  also  in  reference  to  the  accepted  beliefs 
in  immortality,  etc.  Even  supposing  that  certain  things  are  in- 
capable of  scientific  demonstration,  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
kinds  of  beliefs  will  do.  And  he  overlooks  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  the  hugian  mind  to  refuse  to  bifurcate  itself  in  its 
attitude  to  the  sensible  and  the  supersensible  realities.  We 
are  impelled  by  our  constitution  to  foraa  a  synthesis  of  both, 
If  certain  facts,  are  proved  true,  the  unproved  thing's  are  bound 
to  be  conceived  on  the  basis  of  the  proved  facts.  It  may  be 
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n  abstraction.  That  does  not  matter.  Human  nature  must 
tave  its  way.  The  mind  wants  to  conceive  the  entire  universe 
if  its  experience  and  imagination  as  a  unitary  whole,  governed 
>y  interrelated  laws  and  grounded  on  a  unity.  Naturally  this 
Conception,  must  b*e  based  on  the  actually  experienced  facts.  AJ1 
•eligiofis  therefore  have  this  universal  outlook.  All  of  them 
new  man  and  his  life  in  relation  to  the  entire  existence  and 
:herefrom  deduce  his  duty  and  destiny.  Religion  cannot  leave 
>ff  half  the  world  to  science  and  remain  content  with  peopling 
the  other  half  with  beliefs  and  dogmas.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Christian  beliefs  in  immortality,  etc.  are  wrong.  What  we 
want  to  emphasise  is  that  these  must  not  be  mere  beliefs  ;  either 
they  must  be  as  incontestably  proved  as  scientific  fects  or  they 
must  give  way  to  theories  which  follow,  may  be,  as  mere 
abstractions,  from  proved  sensible  facts.  That  is  why  science 
is  proving  such  a  lion  in  the  path  of  religions  of  mere  beliefs. 
W<£  must  get  hold  of  supersensible  facts  ;  and  when  all  f&cts, 
sensible  and  supersensible,  have  been  known,  we  shall  find 
that  the  scientific  theories  deal  with  only  a  fraction  of  reality 
and  are  therefore  imperfect  and  require  to  be  supplanted 
by  higher  conceptions.  But  till  this  has  been  done,  it  is  non- 
sensical for  Christianity  or  any  other  religion  to  deny  science. 

It  may  be  said,  "What  are  we  to*  do  with  the  supersensible? 
We  do  not  experience  it.  We  must  therefore  depend  on  revela- 
tion." The  answer  is,  that  revelation  is  not  a  unique  event 
occuring  oanly  once  in  history,  to  a  few  selected  individuals.  It 
is  accessible  to  all.  We  deny  that  certain  things  must  always 
remain  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  will  have  to  be  taken 
on  trust.  How  did  these  first  come  to.  the  knowledge  of  man  ? 
The  same  method  of  knowledge  is  ever  open  to  mankind.  Every 
man  is  capable  of  experiencing  the  supersensible  like  the  original 
prophets  and  test  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  assertions.  We 
need  not  take  them  on  trust.  There  is  a  way  by  which  all  things 
sensible  and  supersensible  can  be  directly  experienced  by  every 
man.  It  is  called  Yoga.  When  the  mind  is  purified  and  con- 
centrated, then  the  truths  of  all  things  flash  in  the  mind.  The 
Western  mind,  we  know,  will  look  askance  at  what  we  call 
Yoga.  That  is  because  it  does  not  know.  It  is  through  Yoga 
that  the  Biblical  prophets  came  to  experience  the  supersensible 
when  they  really  did  so, — for  there  are  also  many  myths  in 
the  Bible.  The  only  scientific  way  is  to  test  the  revelations 
through  Yoga  and  see,  for  example  if  the  world  is  really  created 
in  the  Biblical  fashion. 

How  can  we  experience  the  fact  of  cr<fetion  now,  which 
was  done  an  immemorial  lime  ago  ?  The  question  arises  out  of 
a  wrong  notion  of  creation.  We  assume  that  creation  took 
place  at  a  "particular  point  o£  time,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  time 
itself  is  a 'part  of  created  things.  Creation  really  is  timeless.  It 
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is  not  a  past  event.  We  dare  not  call  it  present  either,  for  thai 
also  will  be  referring-  to  time.  Our  present  state  of  conscious 
ness,  that  is,  the  so-called  normal  consciousness,  is  incapable  o>i 
conceiving  and  describing  it.  We  can  only  negatively  state  ii 
to  be  timeless.  That  state  of  timelessness  w.e  reach  by  going 
beyond  the  present  state  of  consciousness  into  superconsciou& 
ness,  and  then  the  truth  flashes.  r 

If  the  Christians  are  to  come  to  a  clear  and  true  idea  o: 
what  they  call  revelations,  the  only  method  is  to  attain  to  tin 
stiperconscious  state  and  know  the  truth  face  to  face.  Not  on< 
individual,  but  many,  will  have  to  be  supercoiiscious.  The; 
will  then  have  to  compare  notes  and  systematise  their  experience 
into  philosophy.  This  is  the  trite  scientific  method.  We  requir 
a  certain  preliminary  training  before  we  can  understand  scientifi 
demonstration  or  ourselves  observe  and  experiment  scientifically 
We  require  instruments  also.  In  this  supersensible  demonstra 
tion  also,  we  require  a  preliminary  preparation  which  is  4h 
purification  of  mind,  and  an  instrument,  the  concentrated  mine 
Hindu  philosophy  and  theology  was  thus  obtained.  With  us 
revelation  is  not  a  unique  thing  to  be  merely  believed.  Thes 
revelations  have  been  tested  and  experienced  time  and  agai 
by  legions  of  saints  and  seers,  and  on  their  combined  evidence 
the  Hmdu  views  of  soul,  God  and  the  world  have  been  basec 
And  every  one  is  free  to  test  them  himself.  In  fact,  the  ide 
of  taking  things  on  trust  is  not  considered  religious  at  al 
There  is  no  religion  in  merely  believing-  in  scriptural  revelations 
until  and  unless  we  experience  them  ourselves,  we  are  mei 
talkers. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  universe  and  of  the  inter-relations  < 
things,  of  whether  evolution  or  any  other  theory  is  true  or  no 
can  be  had  only  by  knowing  all,  the  sensible  and  supersensibl 
Hinduism  has  done  so.  What  is-  the  attitude  of  Hinduis 
towards  the  theory  of  evolution  ?  Does  Hinduism  uphold  evo! 
tion?  Yes  and  No, — is  the  answer.  From  one  standpoin 
evolution  is  true.  But  from  another,  the  higher,  standpoin 
taking  the  entire  universe  into  view,  there  is  no  evolution  :  tl 
whole  'creation*  is  timeless.  Man  is  endowed  \vith  two  kinds 
visions,  subjective  and  objective.  In  the  normal  state,  ms 
conceives  himself  objectively,  as  existing  in  time  ai 
space,  floating  on  the  stream  of  world- events.  He  thinks  1 
is  bom  and  dies  at  certain  moments.  He  finds  the  world  abo 
him  changing  and  growing.  He  believes  in  history.  He  fin 
that  the  world  has  age  and  conceives  the  idea  of  evolutioi 
and  scientists  point:,  out  how  from  a  nebula  the  earth  has  coi 
to  reach  its  present  condition,  variegated  with  multifario 
species  of  plants  and  animals.  From  *fois,  the  objective,  poi 
of  view,  evolution  seems  the  most  cogent  version  of  the  becomi 
of  the  sensible  -universe.  Bven  apart  from  scientific  proof,  t 
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concept   of   evolution  furnishes  the  most   convenient   form  of 
systematising  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  this  convenience  is  only  apparent.     For  the  visible  is 
not  the  only  world  existing  and  there  is  another  stand-point, 
the  higher,  subjective,  vision  which  is  more  essential  to  man 
than  tjie  objective.     Objectively,    we    are    creatures    of    time  ; 
subjectively,  time  itself  is  our  creature.     All  things  derive  their 
reality  from  our  cognition  of  them.     Little  effort  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  it.     The  universe  with  its  variegated  forms   and 
sensible  properties  become  non-existent  to  us  as  soon  as  we 
.dissociate  our  senses  from  it.     Of  course  the  roots  of  phenomena 
go  much    deeper   than   sense-perception,    they   reach   the   deep 
strata  of  the  mind.     But  it  is  possible  by  the  destruction  of 
-desires  to  draw  them  out  of   the  mind,   and  then  phenomena 
become  nothing.     Therefore  the  more  I  purify  and  concentrate 
my  mind,  the  more  do  I  come  to  feel  that  the  entire  phenomenal 
wosld  has  its  centre  of  existence  in  me.     It  is  not  independent 
of  me,  as  I  find  from  the  objective  view-point.    I  am  the  jixis 
•of  the  universe.     The  universe  rises  and  falls  with  my  cognition 
and  non-cognition  of  it.     We  may  recount  an  experience  of  a 
friend    in    this    connection.     He    was    at    that    period    of    life 
assiduously  engaged  in  reasoning  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
world  ;    that   is  to  say,   he  was  practising  what  is  known   as 
Vich&ra.     Vichara  consists  not  only  in  intellectually  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  Self,  but  also  in  correctly 
feeling   and  perceiving  them   as  they  really  are.     Our  friend 
was  one  day  deeply  immersed  in  this  practice,  when  lie  suddenly 
felt  the  world  shaking  and  about  to  fall  into  crumbles  like 
a  burnt  leaf.     He  assured  us  that  the   experience  was  over- 
whelming.    His  mind  was  in  a  very  elevated  and  concentrated 
mood  at  the  time  of  the  incident  ;  but  before  he  could  realise 
the  shattering  of  the  world  into  annihilation,  his  mind  slid  down 
and  the  intensity  of  concentration  was  lost.     This  experience 
deeply  impressed  him  with  the  illusory  nature  of  the  universe. 
We  believe  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  supreme  experi- 
ence and  that  it  was  no  hallucination.     It  was  broad  day-light  ; 
he  was  looking  on  ;  he  was  then  in  the  best  of  his  health  and 
was  well-known  for  his  keen  intellect. 

This  experience  does  not  seem  strange  or  irrational  to  us. 
Whoever  practises  concentration  of  mind,  will  reach  this  con- 
clusion at  one  time  or  another.  As  we  remarked  before,  the 
universe  does  not  consist  of  this  sensible  world  only  of  the  earth 
and  the  stars.  There  are  many  more  finer  worlds  inhabited 
by  celestial  beings.  It  is  said  that  there  ar?  five  such  ^  worlds 
between  our  earth  and  the  Absolute.  As  the  Yogi  rises  up 
in  meditation  and  attains  superconsciousness,  he  finds  ^"*® 
worlds  gradually  merge  into  Hs  consciousness  till  he  becomes 
-one  with  the  Absolute.  He  finds  that  he  is  not  only  the  axis 
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}f  the  sensible  world,  but  also  of  those  finer  worlds.  This  is 
;he  subjective  vision.  When  the  Yogi  descends  from  the 
realisation  of  the  Absolute,  he  finds  the  same  process  repeated 
.nversery  :  he  iiiids  finer  and  grosser  worlds  emanate  from  him. 
phis  dual  experience  has  been  very  finely  described  by  Swami 
7ivekanaiida  in  two  Bengali  songs.  The  first  describes  the 
nergence  of  the  phenomenal  universe  in  him.  Here  j.s  the 
xanslation  : 

!Lo  !    The  sun  is  not,  nor  the  comely  moon, 

All  light  extinct  ;  in  the  great  void  of  space 

Floats  shadow-like  the  image-universe. 

In  the  void  of  mind  involute,  there  floats 

The  fleeting  universe,  rises  and  floats, 

Sinks  again,  ceaseless,  in  the  current  "I." 

Slowly,   slowly,  the  shadow-multitude 

Hntered  the  primal  womb,  and  flowed  ceaseless 

The  only  current,  the '"I  am,"  "I  am." 

L,o !      'Tis  stopped,  cv'n  that  current  flows  no  more, 

Void  merged  into  void, — beyond  speech  and  mind  ! 

Whose  heart  understands,   he  verily   does. 

It  is  to  be  noted  how  the  Swami  at  first  felt  the  entire 
universe  float  picture-like  in  his  mind,  till  at  last  it  entered 
the  primal  womb,  the  "I' '-consciousness.  This  "I"  also  was 
subsequently  annihilated  and  the  Absolute  alone  shone  in  its 
pristine  effulgence.  This  is  the  subjective  vision  in  its  fulness. 

The  reverse  process,  the  descent  from  the  Absolute,  has 
been  described  in  the  other  song.  Here  also  the  "I"  rises  first. 
From  the  Absolute,  "down  floweth  the  river  causal,  wearing 
the  form  of  desire  radiant,  .  ,  .  roaring  the  constant  roar, 
'I  am/  'I  am/  'I  am.'  "  Out  of  it  take  birth  "millions  ode 
moons,  millions  of  suns" — -the  "fourteen  worlds"  of  the 
Puranas,  inhabited  by  innumerable  beings  and  "pleasure,  and 
pain,  disease,  birth  and  death," 

It  is  from  such  experiences  that  the  Hindu  cosmological 
theories  have  been  derived.  The  Rig  Veda  (TO,  129)  in 
describing  the  creation  of  the  universe  rightly  observes  that 
"sages  have  seen  all  this  in  their  hearts,  sifting-  existence  from 
non-existence."  This,  Yoga,  is  the  only  method  of  knowing 
the  secrets  of  existence,  and  this  is  the  only  true  theory  of 
"creation"  possible, — for  it  is  no  mere  theory,  but  Actual 
experience. 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  of  evolution  in  this  cosmic 
experience  ?  The  entire  universe  consisting  of  finer  and  grosser 
worlds  are  existent  a&d  yet  non-existant :  they  exist  when  ottir 
mind  with  its  dutrgoiti'g  tendencies  exists  ;  they  become  non- 
existent when  that  mind  dies.  The  very  fact  that  the  -worlds 
exist  in  tire'  shibjectrW  -cognition,  proftefe  tnat  tim6:,  and 

"  evolutfoociv  has  nd' tnestiiing  in  t^Mtion  to"  the  wkolb. 

''  *  '      ' 
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true  only  of  the  parts,  of  limited,  objective  vision.  The 
liverse  is  the  form  taken  by  Ignorance.  So  long  as  we  are 
>und  by  Ignorance,  we  think  ourselves  as  inhabiting  certain 
orlds,  as  points  of  time  :and  space.  We  find  the  world 
retching  around  us  with  its  seeming  independence  and  infini- 
tde  ;  it  is  only  then  that  the  question  of  how  and  wherefrom 
e  come  arises.  But  when  we  dissociate  ourselves  from 
ynorance,  the  worlds,  appear  as  categories  of  Ignorance,  exist- 
ig  on  our  suffereiice.  There  is  no  question  then  of  creation 
r&  evolution.  The  same  Rig  Vedic  hymn  very  significantly 
Diicludes:  " Whence  this  projection  arose,  whether  held  or 
ot,— of  this,  He,  the  Ruler  in  the  supreme  sky,  knows,  or 
er  chance  even  He  does  not  know/* 

Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  evolution  cannot  be  true  of 
he  universe:  the  entire  universe  with  its  different  planes  rises 
a  a  timeless,  mysterious  way  which  the  normal  mind  cannot 
onceive  Only  "to  a  'normal'  human  being,  shut  up  withm 
he  earthly  existence  and  isolated  from  the  existence^  the 
emainiiig  universe,  does  the  world  seem  as  existing  and  grow- 
nsr  in  time,  and  to  him,  then,  the  idea  . of :  evolution  appears 
uost  cogent  But  since  the  higher  knowledge  has  been  made 
mown  to  men,  can  this  partial  view  satisfy  **«» ? 
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white  rice-flour  with  blossoms  placed  within  it  at  central  points 
remains  for  a  few  hours  to  mark  the  fact  that  cleansing  and 
worship  have  been  performed.  The  joy  of  home  finds  silent 
speech  in  the  artistic  zest  of  the  design.  Wealth  or  poverty  is 
betrayed  according  as  the  flowers  are  a  bright  net- work  of  winter 
gourd  blossoms,  a  stiff  little  row  of  two-  or  three  white  daisies. or., 
some  other  offering,  more  or  less  humble  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  everywhere  we  read  a  habit  of  thouglit  to  which  all  things 
are  symbolistic  ;  the  air  upon  the  doorsill  full  of  dim  boding 
and  suggestiveness  as  to  the  incomings  and  the  outgoings  which 
the  day  shall  witness  ;  and  the  morning  opening  and  settting- 
wide  the  door,  an  act  held  to  be  no  way  safe  unless  done  by 
one  who  will  brood  in  doing*  it  upon  the  divine  security  and 
benediction  of  her  beloved. 

Such  thought  was  the  fashion  of  a  very  ancient  world — the 
world  in  which  myths  were  born,  out  of  which  religions  issued 
and  wherein  vague  and  mysterious  ideas  of  "luck**  originated. 
The  custom  bears  its  age  upon  its  brow.  For  thousands  of 
years  must  Indian  women  have  risen  at  dawn  to  perform  the 
Salutation  of  the  Threshold.  Thousands  of  years  of  simplicity 
and  patience  like  the  patience  of  the  peasant,  like  that  of  the 
grass,  speak  in  the  beautiful  rite.  It  is  this  patience  of  woman 
that  makes  civilizations.  It  is  this  patience  of  the  Indian  woman 
mingled  with  this  large  power  of  reverie,  that  has  made  and 
makes  the  Indian  nationality. 

For  the  habit  of  the  country,  in  and  by  itself,  is  complete 
and  organic.  The  steps  by  which  it  manifests  its  orderly  un- 
folding are  sequent  and  harmonious,  and  imply  none  of  those 
violent  digressions  known  as  progress  and  reform.  The  women 
of  Bengal  worship  their  husbands  and  serve  their  children  and 
their  households,  with  the  rapt  idealism  of  the  saints.  The 
women  of  Maharashtra  arc  as  strong  and  determined  as  any  in 
the  West.  The  Rajputana  queen  prides  herself  on  the  unflinch- 
ing courage,  of  her  race  that  would  follow  the  husband  even 
into  the  funeral  fire,  yet  will  not  allow  a  king  to  include  his 
wife  amongst  his  subjects.  The  woman  of  Madras  struggles 
even  with  agony  to  reach  the  spiritual  pole-star,  and  builds  up, 
again  and  again  like  some  careful  beaver,  any  fragment  of  her 
wall  of  custom  that  the  resistless  tides  of  the  modern  world 
may  attempt  to  break  away.  And  the  daughters  of  Guzerat 
are,  like  the  women  of  merchant-peoples  everywhere,  soft  and 
silken  and  flower-like,  dainty  and  clinging  as  a  dream.  Or  we 
may  penetrate  into  the  Moslem  zenana,  to  find  the  same  graceful 
Indian  womanhoxxj,  sometimes  clad  in  the  Savi,  sometimes  in 
the  short  Turkish  jacket,  but  ever  the  self -same  gentle  and 
beautiful  wifehood  and  motherhood,  though  here  it  beats  ^its 
breast  and  cries  upon,  AH  and  Hussain  instead  of  prostrating 
itself  before  some  image. 
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*Nor  is  there  any  real  monotony  of  type.  Every  order  of 
vornan  finds  its  strong  individual  representation.  Brunehild 
lerself  was  not  more  heroic  than  thousands  of  whom  the  Rajput 
:hronicles  tell.  Nay,  in  the  supreme  act  of  her  life,  the  mystic 
leath  on  the  throne  of  name  beside  the  dead  Siegfried,  many  a 
}uiet  little  Bengalee  woman  has  been  her  peer.  Joan  of  Arc 
was  npt  more  a  patriot  than  the  wonderful  queen  of  Jhansi,  who 
in  the  year  1857  fougjit  in  person  with  the  British  troops.  The 
children  of  men  who  saw  it  talk  to  this  day  of  the  form  of  this 
woman's  father  swinging  on  the  gibbet  high  above  the  city 
walls,  hanged  there  by  his  daughter's  orders  after  she  had  killed 
him  with  her  sword,  for  the  crime  of  making  a  treaty  with  the 
English  to  deliver  the  keys  into  their  hands.  They  talk,  too, 
of  her  swift  rush  across  the  drowsy  midday  camp  at  the  head 
of  her  troops,  her  lance  poised  to  pierce,  her  bay  mare  Lakshrai 
straining  every  muscle,  the  whizz  of  the  charge  so  unexpected 
that  only  here  and  there  a  dazed  white  soldier  could  gather 
presence  of  mind  to  fire  a  shot  at  the  cavalcade  already  passed. 
And  old  men  still  sing  her  glory  with  tears  choking  their  voice. 

The  Rani  of  Jhansi  was  no  purdah  woman.  She  was  a 
Mahratta  with  a  passion  for  her  country,  and  practised  since 
girlhood  in  the  chase.  She  had  been  the  real  head  of  the 
kingdom  ever  since  her  marriage,  for  her  husband  was  only  a 
handsome  figure-head,  who  spent  in  making  feeble  poetry  the 
time  he  might  have  given  to  rule  or  to  his  wife.  Her  life  had 
been  in  fact  as  solitary  as  that  of  a  medieval  saint.  And  her 
ostensible  reason  for  fighting  was  the  right  to  adopt  an  heir. 
There  has  always  indeed  been  a  great  development  of  the 
political  faculty  amongst  Mahratta  women.  It  is  well  known 
that  long  before  the  time  of  Jhansi,  the  great  Siva ji^  owed  the 
inspiration  that  led  to  the  national  re-awakening  to  his  mother, 
rather  than  his  father. 

Vfhe  custom  of  secluding  women  is  thus  not  nearly  so 
universal  in  India  as  is  imagined  by  people  who  gather  their 
ideas  from  unreliable  accounts  Vf  the  woes  of  high-caste  women 
in  Bengal.  The  lower  classes  move  freely  in  all  countries,  for 
household  work  and  the  earning  of  their  livelihood  compel  ; 
and  in  the  aristocratic  closeness  of  her  retreat,  the  Mahomedan 
woman  ranks  first,  the  Rajput  second  and  only  thirdly  ^  t&e 
Bengali,  the  screen  is  always  more  easily  lifted  for  the  Hindu 
than  for  the  Moslem.  A  thousand  considerations  intervene  to 
mitigate  its  severity  in  the  case  <rf  the  former  Ajid  m  the 
South  and  West  it  is  actually  non-existent.  By  this  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  any  Hindu  women  meet  me*  f^^J^5 
kindred  with  the  same  freedom  and  frankness  as  their  Western 
sisters  Very  old  adaptations  of  the  Ramayana  shew  us^  the 
S&4*lZ  who  has\ever  looked  higher  than  the  .£em> 
feet,  and  the  wife  who  Hushes  rather  than  mention 
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husband's  name.  But  this  power  of  the  individual  to  isolate 
.himself  in  the  midst  of  apparently  unrestrained  social  inter- 
course is  necessary  in  all  communities,  and  has  its  correspond- 
ences in  Western  society  itself.  Freedom  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  are  self -disciplined.  It  might  be  added  too  that  a 
true  wife  has  as  little  occasion  to  realize  the-  possible  jealousy 
of  her  husband  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  and  that  an  tm^ason- 
able  fit  of  suspicion  would  be  considered  the  same  weakness  and 
insult  by  the  one  society  as  by  the  other.  Yet  the  liberty  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  for  all  its  limitations  is  a  reality  and  in 
the  province  of  Malabar  woman  is  actually  in  the  ascendancy. 
The  curious  country  of  learned  matriarchs  and  king's  who  rule 
as  the  regents  of  their  sisters  will  have  many  disclosures  to 
make  to  the  world,  when  India  shall  have  produced  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  sociologists  of  her  own  blood.  It  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  characteristically  polyandrous,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  the  same  sense  as  Thibet.  For  110  woman  regards  herself  as 
the  wife  of  two  men  at  once.  The  term  matriarchal  is  more 
accurate  inasmuch  as  the  husband  visits  his  wife  in  her  own 
home  and  the  right  of  inheritance  is  through  the  mother. 

Thus,  far  from  India's  being  the  land  of  the  uniform  oppres- 
sion of  woman  by  uniform  method,  it  represents  the  whole  cycle 
of  feminist  institutions.  There  is  literally  no  theory  of  feminine 
rights  and  position,  that  does  not  find  illustration  somewhere 
within  its  limits.  If  we  ask  for  the  dominion  of  individual 
beauty  and  charm,  there  is  the-  (jiiccn  to  whom  the  Taj  was 
built.  Or  the  "four  perfect  women"  of  Islam — the  foster-mother 
of  Moses,  Mary  the  Madonna,  Khadiza  and  Fatkna — -offer  a  world 
in.  themselves  including  each  of  the  main  types  of  grave,  sweet 
womanhood,  according  as  her  power  is  temporal  or  spiritual, 
individualistic  or  communal  in  its  display. 

But  if  we  look  for  the  unique  dignity  of  ethical  achievement 
for  the  translation  of  wifehood  not  into  a  novel,  but  into  a  reli- 
gion, we  must  turn  to  the  Hindti  life,  suffused  as  that  is  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideals  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  Hamayana  and 
the  Puranas.  Savitri,  the  Indian  Alcestis  ;  Sati,  who  gave  up 
the  body  as  one  carelessly  throws  aside  a  mantle,  because  it 
had  been  guilty  of  hearing  her  father  abuse  her  husband  ;  Uma, 
who  wooed  the  great  God  with  penances  ;  and  Sita,  divine 
embodiment  of  steadfastness  and  strength  ;  all  these  are  held  as 
the  great  Hindu  exemplars  from  Malabar  to<  Nepal. 

Throughout  Asia  where  social  theory  has  never  been  confused 
by  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  regarded  as  the  type,  labour, 
rising  into  Government,  stands  side  by  side  with  prayer  and 
motherhood  as  the*  main  opportunities  of  woman*  The  ^cow- 
house, the  dairy,  the  kitchen,  the  granary,  the  chapel,  -with  a 
other  offices,  divide  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  the 
A  jich  family  will  feave  its  large  cooking  room  for 
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the  cooks,  and  in  addition,  not  one,  but  a  series  of  kitchens, 
for  the  use  of  wife  and  daughters.  Old  houses  are  built  with 
their  finest  gardens  and  orchards  accessible  only  front  the  zenana. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  lives  of  Indian  women  than 
the  readiness  and  spontaneity  with  which  work  is  sub-divided 
and  the  peaceable  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  This  is  most 
strikiilg  iii  regard  to  the  preparation  of  food.  Every  Indian 
woman  is  a  cook,  often  highly  skilled,  and  sonie  years  ago  thete 
was  no  compliment  so  great  as  an  invitation  from  a  neighbour- 
ing family,  on  the  occasion  of  some  important  festivity,  to  come 
,and  help  with  the  cuisine.  Even  Hindu  society,  however^  is 
affected  by  the  ideals  of  Western  organization  and  emergency. 
Work  nowadays  tends  more  and  more  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  Brahman  servants,  imported  for  the  occasion. 

Modern  sociologists  say  that  the  theory  of  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  of  coast  life  and 
fisher  communities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  regard  that 
in  the  fishing  villages  outside  Calcutta,  the  wife  buys  his  take 
from  the  husband  and  sells  it  in  the  market  at  her  own  risk. 
If  on  his  way  home  her  man  has  disposed  of  his  load  to  some 
merchant,  she  will  follow  the  matter  up  and  buy  it  back  for  her 
own  trade.  Possibly  the  same  process  of  keeping  an  account 
against  the  husband  is  gone  through  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
also  for  in  all  parts  of  India,  it  is  the  woman  who  brings  ^  the 
fish  to  the  bazar.  In  this  class,  there  is  no  question  of  seclusion, 
and  the  fisher-wife  in  the  matter  of  her  freedom  and  respon- 
sibilities is  a  European  woman. 

DClike  liberty  obtained,  howevet,  amongst  the  women  of  the 
Sanskrit  drama.  Whatever  be  the  date  of  the  play  of  Kahdasa, 
it  is  evident  that  that  traditional  story  of  Shakuntala  round 
which  it  is  constructed,  must  have  pictured  her  as  studying  with 
the  boy  disciples  of  her  father  and  receiving  his  guests  during 
his  absence  in  unquestioned  propriety.  It>  to  *e  mfenrf  tto 
that  such  a  code  of  manners  was  not  inconsonant  with  the 
Memories  and  the  general  ideas  of  the  race  wto  tonamtted^ 
tale  -and  if  this  be  so,  it  cannot  be  natural  to  Hindus  to  cloister 

" 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  the  capitals  of  "the 
Mogul  empire,  Hindu  purdah  would  have  been  the  strictest. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  Rajputana  and  Bengal  being  far 
more  deeply  permeated  by  the  habit.  The  degradation  of 
attempting  to  explain  away  a  reproach  by  fastening  it  on  some 
one  else  is  surely  obvious.  We  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
reason  of  a  convention  that  seems  almost  instinctive  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Orient. 

There  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  the  supposition  that  society 
in  a  military  state  tends  to  seclude  its  women...'  The  mistake 
probably  lies  in  thinking  that  this  is  the  only  factor  in  moral 
evolution  that  affects  their  position  in  this  way.  Rather  it 
would  appear  that  amongst  the  primary  occupations  of  man- 
kind,—hunting,  fishing,  tillage  and  what  not, — there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  promote  different  types  of  institutions.  Other  things 
being  equal,  those  occupations  that  imply  a  sustained  and  arduous 
conquest  of  Nature  tend  to  equality  of  rights  and  similarity  of 
manners  for  men  and  women,  whereas,  under  long-settled  con3i- 
tions  from  which  anxiety  is  somewhat  eliminated,  there  is  a 
progressive  inclination  towards  divergence  of  their  lines  of  acti- 
vity, accompanied  by  the  more  complete  surrender  of  woman  to* 
the  protection  of  man.  Thus  an  important  feature  of  the  Hindu 
as  of  the  Anglican  wedding  ceremony  is  the  fact  that  her  father 
"gives  away"  the  bride  into  the  keeping  of  her  husband. 

The  tendency  to  divergence  of  function  woxikl  be  accelerated 
in  Asia  by  the  nature  of  the  climate  which  makes  stillness  and 
passivity  the  highest  luxury.  This  fact  again  combines  with 
military  prepossessions  to  make  the  custom  of  seclusion  especially 
characteristic  of  royal  households  and  having  once  achieved  such 
social  prestige,  it  speedily  extends  over  wide  areas.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  even  in  Europe,  the  freedom  of  woman  differs 
widely  with  her  nationality,  and  that  in  England  and  America 
the  accumulation  of  fortune  is  often  an  influence  towards  restrict- 
ing the  social  intercourse  of  the  women  of  the  wealthy  family. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  would  explain  the  freedom  of 
woman  in  India  during  the  first  Aryan  period  as  an  outcome  of 
the  struggle  with  earth  and  forest.  The  early  immigration  of 
agricultural  races  across  the  Himalayas  from  Central  Asia  must 
have  meant  a  combat  with  Nature  of  the  severest  kind.  It  was 
a  combat  in  which  the  wife  was  the  helpmeet  of  the  husband.  If 
he  cleared  the  jungle  and  hunted  the  game,  she  had  to  help  in 
field  and  garden.  The  Aryan  population  was  scanty  and  she 
must  be  ready  to  take  his  place.  Vicissitudes  were  many.  At  a 
moment's  notice,  she  must  be  prepared  to  meet  an  emergency, 
brave,  cheerful  and"  self -helpful.  I&  such  a  life,  woman  must, 
move  as  easily  as  man,  *, 

It  was  far  otherwise  however  when  the  country  was  cleared, 
agriculture  established  on  the  Aryan  scale  and  when  the  energy 
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f  the  race  was  concentrated  on  the  higher  problem  of  conserving 

nd  extending  its  culture  of  the  mind  and  spirit.     It  is  doubtful 

whether  Indian  philosophy  could  ever  have  been  completed  on 

.ny  other  terms  than  those  o-f  the  seclusion  of  woman.     "This 

vorld  is  all  a  dream  :     God  alone  is  real/5 — such  an  ultimatum 

:ould^hardly  have  been  reached  in  a  society  like  that  of  Judaism 

Adhere  love  and  beauty  were  avowed  before  all  as  the  seal  of 

iivine  approval  on  a  successful  life.     Not  that  India   despises 

these  happy  gifts.     But  they  are  the  joys  of  the  householder  in 

tier  eyes,  not  of  the  spiritual  seer.     "The  religion  of  the  wife 

Lies  ^in  serving  her  husband ;    the  religion  of  the  widow  lies  in 

serving  God,"  say  the  women,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  their 

minds  that  the  widow's  call  is  higher. 

But  while  we  talk  of  the  seclusion  of  woman  as  if  it  were 
a  fact,  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  misconception.  In 
society  and  in  the  streets  of  Indian  cities,  it  is  practically  true 
that  we  see  men  alone.  This  fact  makes  it  a  possibility  for  the 
religions  to  pass  his  life  without  looking  on  the  face  of  any 
woman  save  such  as  he  may  call  "mother.51  Inside  the  home, 
if  we  penetrate  so  far,  we  shall  probably  meet  with  none  but 
women.  But  if  we  live  there,  day  after  day,  we  shall  find  that 
every  woman  has  familiar  intercourse  with  some  man  or  men  in 
the  family.  The  relation  between  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  is 
all  gaiety  and  sweetness.  Scarcely  any  children  are  so  near  to 
a  woman  as  the  sons  of  her  husband's  sisters.  It  is  the  proud 
prerogative  o-f  these,  whatever  be  their  age,  to  regard  her  as 
their  absolute  slave.  There  is  a  special  delicacy  of  affection 
between  the  husband's  father  and  the  daughter-in-law,  Cousins 
•count  as  brothers  and  sisters.  And  from  the  fact  that  every 
woman  has  her  rightful  place  in  some  family,  it  follows  that 
there  is  more  healthy  human  intercourse  with  men  in  almost 
every  Hindu  woman's  life  than  in  those  of  thousands  of  ^single 
women  living  alone  or  following  professional  career  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  and  other  Western  cities.  It  is  a  social 
intercourse,  too,  that  is  full  of  a  refined  and  delicate  sense  of 
humour.  Men  who  have  been  to  Europe  always  declare  that 
the  zenana  woman  stands  unrivalled  in  her  power  of  repartee. 
English  fun  is  apt  to  strike  the  Indian  as  little  loud.  How 
charming  is  the  Bengali  version  of  the  "bad  penny  that  always 
turns  up"  in  "I  am  the  broken  cowrie  that  has  been  to  seven 
•markets,"  that  is,  "I  may  be  worthless,  but  I  am  knowing,^ 

We  are  apt  to  think  only  of  that  towards  which  we  aspire, 
as  an  ideaL  We  rarely  think  of  those  assimilated  ideals  that 
reveal  themselves  as  custom.  Yet  if  we  analyse  the  conventions 
that  dominate  an  Indian  woman's  life,  we  cannot  fail  to^ come 
upon  a  great  ideal  of  s<§lf -control.  The  closeness  and  mtimaqy 
of  the  family  life,  and  the  number  of  the  interests  that  have  to 
•be  considered,  have  no  doubt  made  strict  discipline  necessary 
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for  the  sake  of  peace.  Hence  a  husband  and  wife  may  not 
address  each  other  in  the  presence  of  others.  A  wife  may  not 
name  her  husband,  much  less  praise  him,  and  so  on.  Only 
little  children  are  perfectly  untrammelled  and  may  bestow  their 
affection  when  and  where  they  will.  All  these  things  are  for 
the  protection  of  the  community,  lest  It  be  outraged  by  the 
parading  of  a  relationship  of  intimacy,  o<r  victimised  13y  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  could  not  be  expected  to  share. 

Tliis  constant  and  happy  subordination  of  oneself  to  others- 
does  not  strike  the  observer,  only  because  it  is  complete.  It  is 
not  the  characteristic  of  the  specially  developed  individual  alone, 
for  it  is  recognised  and  required,  in  all  degrees  of  delicacy,  by 
society  at  large.  Unselfishness  and  the  desire  to»  serve  stand  out 
in  the  Western  personality  against  a  background  of  individualistic 
institutions,  and  convey  an  impression  of  the  eagerness  and 
struggle  of  pity,  without  which  the  world  would  certainly  be  the 
poorer.  But  the  Eastern  woman  is  unaware  of  any  defiance 
of  institutions.  Her  charities  are  required  of  her.  Her  vows 
and<  penances  are  unknown,  even  to  her  husband,  but  were  they 
told,  they  would  excite  no  remark  in  a  community  where  all 
make  similar  sacrifices.  This  is  only  to  say  that  she  is  mo-re 
deeply  self-effacing  and  more  effectively  altruistic  than'  any 
Western.  The  duty  of  tending  the  sick  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  would  not  occur  to  her  to  erect  a  hospital  or  to 
attempt  to  learn  nursing.  Here  she  misses  something  doubtless, 
for  the  modern  organisation  of  skill  has  produced  a  concentration 
of  Attention  oai  method  that  avails  to  save  much  suffering.  Still, 
we  must  not  too  readily  assxime  that  our  own  habit  of  massing 
together  all  the  sick  and  hungry  and  insane  and  isolating  them 
in  worlds  visited  throughout  with  like  afflictions  to  their  own 
proceeds  entirely  from  a  sense  of  humanity  on.  our  part,  though 
it  l&as.  not  failed  to  secure  some  excellent  results. 

Much  is  sometimes  made  of  the  fact  that  Gautama  Buddha, 
brought  face  to  face  with  weariness,  disease  and  death,  went 
forth  to  find  for  man  a  new  religion,  whereas  the  Christ  put  out 
35is  hand  to  heal  the  leper  and  raise  the  dead.  It  would  be  cruel 
at  such  a  juncture  to  point  out  that  both  these  great  personages 
were  Orientals,  manifesting  different  phases  of  the  Asiatic  attitude 
towards  pain.  It  is  better,  leaving  to  Europe  her  unaccountable 
assumption  that  she  has  some  exclusive  right  in  the  Teacher  of 
Galilee,  to  enter  into  the  question  as  it  appears  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  on  its  own  merits.  So  viewed,  it  would  be  pointed  out 
that  the  dead  raised  must  still  die  again,  that  the  leper  healed 
was  still  in  dagger  of  disease,  whereas  Nirvana  means  release 
as  it  were  into  a  ne^  dimension,  whereupon  no  consciousness  of 
either/  health  or  sickness  can  ever  intrude.  Again  taking  the 
atjory  of-  Buddha,  a#  it;  stands.,,  ^ye  wist  remember  its  background 
of  t&et  J&tGdkQ  Blrt&  §tpries.  *  And,  here  we  sec  that  the  Great 
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Renunciation  is  only  accounted  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian 
people  by  the  inwrought  power  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
repeated  five  hundred  times  for  the  immediate  good  of  others. 
^  eff  ^f1^  h™dred9  °f  hospitals  ^r  men  and  beasts, 
nay,  the  filling  ol  countless  hearts  with  pity  and  with  peace  are 
only  some  of  the  results  of  Prince  Siddhartha's  choice 

Women  are  the  guardians  of  humanity's  ethical  ideals.  The 
boy  would  not  volunteer  to  carry  the  dead  to  the  burning-ghat, 
if  his  mother  had  not  brought  him  up  from  babyhood  to  admire 
tne  deed.  The  husband  would  not  be  so  strenuous  to  return 
home  at  his  best,  if  his  wife  did  not  understand  and  appreciate 
his  noblest  side.  But  more  than  this,  they  are  themselves  the 
perpetual  illustrations  of  those  ideals.  The  words,  "He  that 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant,'*  fall  on 
Western  ears  with  a  certain  sense  of  sublime  paradox.  But  the 
august  ^  speaker  uttered  the  merest  truism  of  that  simple  Eastern 
world  in  which  He  moved.  He  roused  no  thrill  of  surprise  in 
the  rninds  of  His  hearers.  For  to  each,  his  own  mother  was 
chief  and  yet  servant  of  all. 

Those  who,  knowing  the  East,  read  the  list  of  the  seven 
corporal  wo-rfc^  of  mercy,  may  well  start  to  imagine  themselves 
back  in  the  Hindu  home,  watching  its  laborious.,  pious  women 
as  they  move  about  their  daily  tasks,  never  forgetting  that  the 
first  necessity  is  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  give  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
to  clothe  the  naked,  to  harbour  the  harbourless,  and  the  like, 
and  that  till  these  things  are  done,  their  own  wants  must  not  be 
met.  Truly  the  East  is  eternally  the  mother  of  religions,  simply 
solely  because  she  has  assimilated  as  ordinary  social  functions 
what  the  West  holds  to  be  only  the  dtity  of  officialism,  or  the 
message  of  the  church.  To  those  who  deeply  understand,  it 
may  well  seem  that  Christianity  in  Europe  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  vast  mission  of  the  Asiatic  Life. 
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(ITS  VIEW  o#  THE  INDIVIDUAL  Soui,  AND  ITS  DESTINY) 
*  BY  DR.  HANS  KO^STER 

Vice-Consul  for  Germany,  Calcutta 

In  order  to  explain  the  view  of  Anthroposophy  with  regard 
to  the  individual  soul  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  first 
the  common,  conception  of  it  that  now  prevails  in  Europe. 
Individualism  is  the  dominant  note  in  tbe  West  of  to-day, 
Christianity  has  given  to  it  the  principal  impetus.  By  the 

*  See  review  of  the  writer's  book,  Anthropasophy  in  India,  toward 
•Ose  etBdl  ol  this  issue.— -Z&L 
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circles  whch  take  the  Christian  view  seriously,  the  individual 
human  soul  is  regarded  as  immortal,  but  not  pre-existing.  It 
is  in  each  case  a  new  gift  of  God,  going  to  him  after  death.  The 
materialism,  however,  that  has  swept  over  most  of  the  people, 
has  not  left  much  of  this  idea,  and  has  caused  individualism 
to  lose  its  religious  justification.  N"ow-a-days,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  individuality  is  realised  only  in  the  struggle  of  life  m  the 
material  world.  Nevertheless  it  woitld  foe  taking1  a  one-sided 
view  to  ignore  what  may  be  achieved  even  by  such  realisation. 
The  endurance,  the  up-standing  character,  the  not  giving  up  in 
face  of  the  greatest  odds,  are  characteristics  worth  the  attain- 
ment. Moreover,  there  is  always  the  deeper  reality  behind,  of 
which  this  is  only  the  perversion.  So  Anthroposophy  does  not 
look  down  upon  it,  or  advise  it  to  be  rooted  out. 

On  the  contrary,  a  strong  Ego  developed  by  dharma^karma 
is  a  quality  of  character  essential  in  the  pursuit  of  the  spiritual 
path.  What  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  not  to  destroy  this  ba§ic 
force,  but  to  purify  it  from  its  selfish  and  materialistic  attributes. 
Man  has  already  been  too  much  spoilt  by  his  surrender  to 
materialism. 

The  personality  of  man  needs  to  be  built  up  anew,  in  order 
to  loose  his  egoistic  bandages.  Here  Anthroposophy  steps  in 
by  showing  the  way, — the  path  of  knowledge  (Jndna)  and 
realisation  (Yoga). 

Man  has  to  proceed  along  the  path  that  leads  from  his  own 
limited  person  to  the  great  Nature  that  surrounds  him  and  in 
which  he  must  see  and  recognise  his  true  and  higher  body. 
What  continually  happens  around  him,— the  day,  the  night,  the 
ait,  the  rain, — -these  realities  he  must  approach  in  a  new  con- 
nection. They  are  not  merely  outer  facts  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  utilitarian  manner,  but  each  of  them  is  a  world  of  its  own. 
By  widening  his  mind  one  becomes  aware  of  their  inner  life.  In 
India  this  is  well-known  since  the  oldest  time,  and  especially 
the  ^  coming  in  contact  with  the  &ir-tattwa  by  proper  and 
disciplined  breathing  has  been  practised.  In  the  same  way 
contact  may  be  established  with  the  other  elements  or  tattwas. 
The  resulting  experiences  make  for  the  embracing  of  the  great 
units  as  they  exist  in  Nature  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
senses  slumbering  within  ourselves,  the  awakening  within  us 
of  ^the  consciousness  of  these  entities.  The  process  requires  our 
being  freed  from  all  inherited  and  acquired  egotistical  attach- 
ments and  is  therefore  by  no  means  easy  to  pursue. 

^The^  average  man  is  afraid  to  go  through  a  process  which  to 
begin  with^  will  ma^e  him  utterly  empty.  Everything-  in  man 
revolts  against  being  thus  given  up,  and  he  has  to  pass  through 
an  extremely  uncomfortable  state  of  mmd  till  there  is  reached 
the  preparedness  for  being  filled  with  new  contents.  The  turn- 
ing point  is  indicated  when  there  arises  within  tts  a  new  spiritual 
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impulse  which  cannot  be  compared  with  anything  known  before. 
It  is  as  if  we  become  conscious  of  the  spirit  which  has  been 
directing  us  unconsciously  ever  since  o>ur  birth.  The  atmos- 
phere is  cleared  as  after  a  thunderstorm  and  all  dullness  and 
darkness  disappears.  We  constitute  ourselves  anew  with  the 
all-pervading  entities  or  tatt'was  such  as  air,  light  and  the  rest. 
We  enter  as  new-born  upon  a  new  life.  Wherever  we  may  be, 
we  feel  ourselves  to  *be  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Whatever 
we  do  has  its  origin  from  the  whole. 

Now  Anthroposophy  holds  that  experiences  like  these  reveal 
something  of  the  true  nature  of  the  "I",  of  the  innermost  being 
of  man.  Ideas  or  logical  conceptions  taken  from  the  stand- 
point of  ordinary  life  will  never  help  suitably  to  express  them. 
To  speak  adequately  about  higher  realities  higher  experiences 
are  necessary.  Man  needs  to  be  reborn  in  order  to  realise  ^  and 
express  the.  true  nature  of  man.  By  the  experiences  thus  gained 
Atithroposophy  proves  the  truth  of  the  pre-existence  of  man's 
eternal  nature.  And  this  ground  being  touched,  there  follows 
necessarily  the  realisation  of  '  its  immortality  after  the  cessation 
of  this  life.  The  great  spiritual  impetus  can  never  be  exhausted 
by  only  one  life.  It  must  strive  for  new  reincarnations  to  fulfil 
its  inherent  purpose.  f  . 

Doctrines  may  sometimes  appear  very  similar,  whereas  tneir 
life  is  somewhat  different.  This  is  the  case  with  this  doctrine  of 
reincarnation  as  now  revealed  anew  to  the  West.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  passive  acknowledgment  of  the  "wheel  of  karma,"  as  the 
active  display  of  the  higher  "I"  which  we  really  are.  Therefore 
we  do  not  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  welcome  it  as  the  means 
of  developing  ourselves  according  to  the  spiritual  impulse  that 
has  become  active  in  us.  The  "path"  or  method  by  which 
man  may  strive  after  his  higher  and  truer  /'I"  necessarily 
requires  its  continuation  in  further  lives.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  spiritual  task  lying  before  man  can  never  be  accomplished 
within  the  short  space  of  only  one  human  life,  but  all  the  dic- 
tates of  man's  non-egotistical,  spiritual  higher  I  are  con- 
cerned with  this  earth.  To  this  earth,  therefore  he  has  to  come 
back  and  will  come  back. 

If  I  have  now  to  attempt  a  brief  statement  of  the  view  of 
on  the  destiny  or  "final  goal" 


may  be  that  in  later  times  such  a  rfestncfao^of  P™°r  ** 
be  looked  upon  more  as  indicating  lack  of  true 
any  necessary  limitation  of  human  knowledge. 
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An  Anthroposophical  " doctrine'  *  of  reincarnation  emanates,, 
as  I  have  shown,  from  a  living  understanding  of  the  human.  (fT\ 
Repeated  incarnation  is  a  "logical0  consequence  of  its  innermost 
spiritual  activity.  That  activity  is  not,  like  material  forces, 
exhausted  by  repeated  efforts,  but  grows  ever  stronger  and 
stronger,  accumulating  through  its  successive  lives  a  substance 
of  its  own.  This  is  no  mere  belief  but  an  actual  experience 
resulting-  from  the  awakening  of  a  new  'living  consciousness 
within  us.  All  spiritual  experiences  shape  themselves  into  a 
self -constituent  being,  and  form  fresh  appendages  to  the  "I". 
This  further  reveals  the  hope  that  in  future  these  realisations 
will  no>  longer  be  rare  and  broken  as  now,  but  form  the  conti- 
nuous and  natural  basis  of  a  higher  existence.  However  such 
a  state  of  being  be  called, — an  gel,  god  or  superman, —it  is  ai 
true  spiritual  life  where  there  is  no  more  the  same  gulf  between 
what  we  are  and  what  we  are  to  be.  If  this  be  accepted  as  a, 
living  vision,  then  we  bear  within  us  our  final  goal,  the  great 
destiny  evolving  from  all  our  strivings  and  sacrifices  devoted 
to.  it. 

I  have  not  mentioned  upto  now  one  fact  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  what  I  have  said.  It  is  the  figure  of  Christ, — 
its  leading  and  principal  feature.  It  should  be  understood  that 
Christ  is  not  only  the  great  prophet  teaching  and  dying  on  the 
cross  in  Palestine,  of  whom  the  missionaries  preach-  That  was 
his  life,  the  individual  life  of  the  body.  But  Christ  after  death 
has  risen  again  and  as  such  he  is  personally  present  among  us 
in  the  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  spiritual  sphere  to  which 
we  belong,  and  which  we  strive  to  attain  in  full  consciousness 
and  being. 

Whatever  I  have  said  about  the  expansion  to  the  higher  "IJ> 
and  the  attainment  within  us  of  an  "angel"  state  stands  in 
constant  relation  to  Christ.  The  impetus  as  which  the  "I" 
reveals  itself  to  us  is  itself  spirit  of  his  own  spirit.  Without 
being  touched  and  led  by  him  we  cottld  never  be  active  and 
non-egotistical  at  the  same  time  ;  we  could  never  be  sure  that 
we  were  not  unwittingly  missing  our  direction.  This  danger 
is  exemplified  in  the  times  before  Christ,  especially  in  the  Indian 
doctrines,  when  it  was  held  that  the  "I"  co-uld  be  found  only 
by  separation  from  active  work,  by  throwing  all  energy  into  the 
great  quietness.  But,  after  Christ  has  risen  again,  we  have  his 
spiritual  assistance  in  the  "Grace"  without  which  nothing  can 
be  done  on  the  spiritual  path.  He  is  the  co-ordinating  factor* 
in  which  all  realisations  are  centred.  It  is  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  presence  thatpwe  enjoy  the  angelic  state  of  the  higher 
beings  who  are  that  they  should  be.  As  he  has  sacrificed  him- 
self for  the  earth  to  whicfo  he  came  bacfc  in  his  risen  body,  sa 
he  wamts  from  us  the  same.  What  lie  has  ^ome  within  one  Efe,, 
we  shall  have  to  &p$wroach  thuo-ttgh  the  £®mm&  ages. 
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There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said.  Up  to  now  I  have  only 
mentioned  what  Christ  is  for  us  in,  the  spiritual  path  of  our 
personal  development  and  perfection.  .  But  there  remains  the 
great  outer  sphere, — Nature,  material  world,  gross  substance, — 
however  you  .may  call  it.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
become  spiritualised,  if  Nature  is  to  remain  what  she  is.  Nature 
must'Tbe  uplifted  to  the  same  degree  as  we  advance  to-  our  "Christ 
goal."  Our  individual  function  in  respect  of  this  is  but  small 
and  limited.  The. "risen"  Christ,  as  the  great  Spirit  of  Nature,, 
has  himself  undertaken  the  great  task  of  bringing  Nature  back 
to  himself-  What  we  do, — by  his  help,— for  ourselves,  he  is 
doing  for  the  whole  world.  He  is  the  objective  "saviour** — but 
not  without  and  apart  from  us.  What  we  realise  within  us,  is 
given  an  objective  consequence  through  him. 

AnthropO'Sophy,  as  its  name  indicates  (Anihroposophia— 
wisdom)  puts  man  as  a  spiritual-physical  being  in  the  centre  of 
all  investigations,  A  true  conception  of  man  is.  the  key  to  a 
true  conception  of  the  world.  Such  an  understanding,  more- 
over, leads  to  the  revelaton  of  Christ  who  is  the  living  synthesis 
of  both.  Therefore  Anthroposophy  is  essentially  Christian,  not 
as  an  exponent  of  any  church,  but  on  a  new  conception  of  life 
and  nature. 

The  importance  of  this  great  new  spiritual  movement  of 
Europe  cannot  be  gauged  merely  from  the  number  of  represent 
followers.  Suffice  it  that  there  are  among  them  active  and 
creative  personalities.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  influence 
this  great  enterprise  will  be  able  to  command,  standing  as  it 
does  against  the  overwhelming  onrush  of  the  matenatem  in j:he 
West  It  is  in  any  event  a  significant  and  hopeful  beginning- 
which  I  trust  will  find  sympathisers  in  India  also. 
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It  is  possible  even  to-day  to  recognise  her  scholars  by  the  clarity 
of  their  enunciation,  so  determined  was  she  that  every  syllable 
should  receive  its  just  value.  Her  love  of  literature  was 
emphasised  when,  as  long  since  as  1890,  she  gathered  kindred 
spirits  around  her  and,  with  them,  founded,  the  Wimbledon 
Literary  Society,  which  alas,  has  lately  written  "finis"  on  its 
records. 

She  adored  originality  and  smiled  at  customary  conven- 
tions. Parents  of  her  pupils  were  sometimes  aggrieved  by  her 
attitude,  as  when,  for  instance,  she  persisted  on  retaining  a 
bronze  of  Buddha  on  the  mantelpiece  of  her  studio.  She 
revelled  in  argument,  in  disputation.  Nothing  gave  her  greater 
delight  than  a  debate  during  which  speakers  became  heated  and 
excited.  From  time  to  time,  on  such  occasions,  she  would 
interpolate  some  striking  utterance  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
combatants,  and  the  fiercer  the  fight  the  happier  she  grew. 
She  admired  Walt  Whitman,  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  quoting 
with  •  earnest  emphasis  any  passages  from  the  last  two  authors 
which  endorsed  Eastern  philosophy.  For  Buddha  and  his 
teaching  her  reverence  was  great.  The  popular  presentation  of 
Christianity  lost  its  appeal  to  her  and  thus,  when  Swami 
Vivekananda  arrived  in  London,  she  responded  to  his  call 
as  a  harp  responds  to  the  touch  of  a  master-player.  She  listened 
to  him  at  her  club,  the  Sesame  ;  at  Miss  Muller*s,  Wimbledon  ; 
at  many  religious  and  philosophical  centres  in  and  near  London. 
Everywhere  she  went  she  hailed  him  as  the  Prophet  of  the  age. 
She  assisted  his  appearance  at  various  places,  including  the 
Christo-Theosophical  Society  established  by  Sir  Richard  Stapley 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where,  by  the  bye,  Swami  Abhedananda 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  English.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  influence  and  her  persuasive  faith,  backed  by  Mr,  W.  T. 
Sturdy  *s  solidity  of  aim  and  'pecuniary  aid,  largely  contributed 
to  Swami ji's  career  in  London.  Immersed  as  she  came  to  be 
in  the  Vedanta,  she  employed  all  her  oratorial  power  on  its 
behalf.  Once  caught  in  Vivekananda 's  wonderful  web,  she 
spoke  of  him  and  about  him  unceasingly.  *'Have  you  seen  and 
heard  the  Swami?"  she  would  ask.  "If  you  have  not  seen  him 
and  heard  him,  yoti  simply  must.  There  is  no  one  like  him, 
no  one  to  equal  him,  no  one  at  all  t"  Eloquent,  persistent, 
imperious,  she  drew  friends,  acquaintances,  even  strangers, 
towards  this  Son  of  India  who  was,  she  assured  them,  the  Sun 
of  Truth.  Her  acceptance  of,  and  adhesion  to,  the  Swami's 
.crospel  was  whole-hearted.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  when  the 
time  came  for  her  consideration  of  leaving  for  India  and  devot- 
ing herself  and  her  Ability  to  the  cause  there,  she  experienced 
a  very  natural  hesitancy.  With  the  present  writer  she  fre- 
quently referred  to  reasons  for  and  against  the  proposal.  If 
she  went  to  India  with  that  purpose,  she  must  trust  others  to 
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cherish  her  aging  mother  ;  she  must  relinquish  all  those  interests 
for  which  London  claimed  her  and  for  which. she  was  endowed 
with  peculiar  fitness.  Above  all,  she  must  endure  harsh  mis- 
interpretation of  her  motive,  and  suspicion  and  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  her  Christian  connections.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  realised  that  "the  call  had  come  to  her,"  with 
clarion  sound.  It  abode  with  her.  It  rang  in  her  hearing 
through  the  hours  an?d  through  the  clays.  Finally,  not  without 
intense  spiritual  struggle,  she  accepted  the  inevitable  renun- 
ciation, and,  in  a  phrase,  "burnt  her  boats'*  ;  burnt  them, 
because  she  was  assured  that,  whatever  might  occur,  she  could 
never  return  to  the  old  home,  the  old  ways,  the  old  familiar 
friends,  except  perhaps  for  an  occasional  brief  vacation  from 
the  work  to  which  she  would  wed  herself.  Swamiji,  whose 
heart  yearned  towards  his  devoted  disciple,  felt  his  own  res- 
ponsibility in  the  matter  profoundly.  With  his  unyielding- 
honesty  he  urged  upon  her  all  possible  arguments  against  her 
discipleship  and  her  intention  to. follow  him  in  his  mission  and 
to  share  in  its  consequent  hardships.  He  accentuated  the  bitter 
words  and  actions  of  many  who  would  misconstrue  her  associa- 
tion with  him  and  his  fellow  monks. 

At  this  juncture  we  are  confronted  by  a  remarkable  factor. 
Margaret  Noble  was  essentially  a  woman's  woman.  Her 
temperament,  her  sympathies,  her  personality,  all  tended  to 
attract  persons  of  her  own  sex.  These,  of  all  ages,  from  children 
to  adults,  and  to  elders,  admired  her,  reflected  her.^  Men,  on 
the  contrary,  seldom,  if  ever,  experienced  this  attraction.  Some 
subtle  wizardry  of  soul  held  men-folk  aloof  from  her. 

She  appeared,  indeed,  to  enjoy  this  attribute  of  hers  ;  to 
find  joy  in  stinging  them  with  a  lash  of  caustic  criticism  ;  in 
making  them  comprehend  that,  in  her  consciousness,  women 
occupied  a  loftier  level  on  the  mental  sphere  than  man  was 
destined  to  attain.  Thus  it  was,  happily,  plainly  palpable, 
that  her  allegiance  to  the  Swami  was  not  in  any  wise  coerced 
by  his  masculinity.  It  was,  rather,  the  spirit  within  him  ;  the 
spirit  of  India  ancient  and  abiding  ;  the  spirit  that  had  sub- 
sisted through  centuries  of  changing  dynasty  and  domimoa; 
the  spirit  which  clung  to  unfailing  faith  in  "That  that  exists 
though  men  call  it  variously"  ;  it  was  this  by  which  Margaret 
Noble  was  claimed  and  to  which  she,  too,  clung  tenaciously. 
Aided  by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  widow  of  the  world-famous  violinist, 
and  Miss  Josephine  McLeod  ;  befriended  by  Sir  J.  C  Bose,  she 
sailed  for  Hindustan.  The  lure  of  adventure  b^booed  her 
and  indomitable  courage  sustained  hex -.Of  her  ***  £ 
India  much  has  been  told  and  much  ^'^  toW  *  J^  * 
come.  A  period  of  probation  awaited  her,  followed  by  itutia- 
Margaret  Noble,  as  Sister  Nivedita,  earned  due  rank  as 
personage  among  those  historic  figures  whose 
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belief  in  India's  spiritual  message  to  the  work!  made  its  supreme 
appeal. 

Her  portrait,  at  the  period  of  her  sailing,  shows  us  a  young 
but  distinctive  woman  with  luminous  grey-blue  eyes,  with  hair 
of  light  golden  brown,  with  a  complexion  radiant  in  its  clear- 
ness ;  with  a  smile  ingratiating  and  alluring1.  Of  medium 
height  ;  alert  in  every  muscle  and  movement  •  eager,  Enter- 
prising, dauntless.  She  derived  from,  and  was  proud  of,  Irish 
ancestry,  and,  generous,  impulsive,  ardent,  she  embodied  much 
of  the  charm,  the  power  of  ready  speech,  the  fascination  of  the 
Celt  at  his  best.  All  this  she  carried  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
by  way  to  England,  to  India,  the  home  of  her  adaption. 


"INDIAN   PHILOSOPHY"* 

The  long  looked-for  second  volume  of  Prof,  S.  Radlia- 
krislin ail's  Indian  Philosophy  reached  us  duly.  We  accord  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  noble  work  nf  labour  and  love.  The 
publication  of  such  books  is  symptomatic  of  cultural  reawaken- 
ing. And  we  who  fervently  believe  in  India's  future,  eagerly 
welcome  these  treatises  inasmuch  as  they  are  sure  to 
hasten  India's  resumption  of  the  role  of  a  world-teacher  by 
bringing  to  light  many  precious  gems  of  thoughts  that  now  He 
submerged  in  the  national  consciousness* 

Prof*  Kadhakrishnan's  luminous  exposition  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy is  meant  for  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  patience 
nor  ability  to  go  through  the  extensive  commentaries  of  the  six 
systems  and  the  many  theistic  philosophies  that  grew  and  have 
been  growing  on  the  soil  of  India.  The  philosophical  literature 
of  India  is  vast,  and  it  often  baffles  the  attempts  of  readers  to 
arrange  the  problems  of  Metaphysics  systematically  and  grasp 
them  thoroughly.  The  learned  professor  has  tried  to  compress 
in  "this  volume  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  six  systems  of 
Hindu  philosophy  and  the  tenets  of  the  Sakta,  the  Saiva  and 
the  later  Vaishnava  theism.  A  number  of  scholars,  Indian  and 
Western,  have  attempted  the  subjects  problem-wise  and  to  give 
a  complete  view  of  them.  Our  author  has  the  advantage  of 
coming  after  them.  He  has  made  the  best  use  of  the  existing 
materials,  often  English  renderings  and  interpretations.  It  was 
one  of  his  tasks  to  arrange,  and  criticise  them  ;  this  he  has  done 
in  a  splendid  manner.  His  command  over  the  English  language, 
choice  of  fine  expressions  and  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  and 

*  Indian  Philosophy,  Vol.  II  by  Prof,  S.  Radlmkrishtian,  King 
George  V  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Calcutta,  Geofge 
Allen  &  Unwirt  I/td.,  Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  I/ondoti,  W,C.  i. 
Pp.  797,  Price  25 /-  net. 
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Western   systems  of  thought  have  invested  the  work  with  an 
unusual  charm  and  value. 

The  work  is  marked  with  the  following  features : 

(1)  Every  topic  has  been  treated  historically  and  critically. 
The  historico- critical  treatment  has  given  it  a  high  status  among 
works  of  the  same  kind.     All  the  systems  of  thought  have  been 
trace4  back  to  the  Upanisihads.     How  they  have  been  modified 
by  the  changing  times  and  influences  have  been  clearly  shown. 
Continuity  and  clearness  of  thought  have  not  suffered. 

(2)  In  showing  the  development  of  the  Nyaya,   Samkhya 
and  Purva  Mimflnsa,  the  author  has  started  with  the  atheistic 
tendencies  of  each  system  and  culminated  in  their  theism.     This 
change  he  has  explained  as  a  compromise  between  metaphysical 
speculation   and   popular   demands.     The   idea   of  the   personal 
God  has  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  all  the  six  systems. 
In  some  it  is  denied,  in  others  it  is  neglected.     It  is  more  a 
regulative  principle  than  a  metaphysical  reality.       But  in  the 
theological  schools  of   dualism   and   qualified   monism,    God   is 
the  centre  of  thought  and  existence.  ' 

(3)  The  unity  of  the  systems  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
Only    common    elements    have  been    pointed    out,    though   the 
synthetic  aspect  of  Reality  has  been  overlooked. 

(4)  Transcendental  and  empirical  realities  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  considerations  of  logic/  and  as  a  result  the 
whole  work  has  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  Empirical 
Metaphysics  i.e.     Philosophy  in  the  Western  sense.     Brahman, 
Atman,    Purusha,    Prakriti,  Absolute,    Infinite,    etc.   have  been 
treated  from  a  purely  realistic    standpoint.    They    have    been 
considered   and   criticised  as  if  they  are  physical   and   mental 
phenomena.      Reason    has    not    only   tested    but    subordinated 

evenrthing  to  its  rule.  .  .       ,       «          r  ,1        i 

(5)  The  Western  method  of  exposition  has  been  followed. 
Apt   quotations  from   Western   savants   have  been  often   made 
use  of      The  different  problems  of  metaphysics  have  not  been 
iumbled  up.     Similar  notions  that  often  confuse  readers  have 
been  generally  compared  and  contrasted.  The  views  of  Sankara, 
Ramanuja,     Madhva,     Vallabha,     etc.     have    been    contrasted 
wherever  necessary,  and  those  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant    Fichte, 
Hegel,  Bradley,  Bergson,  etc.  have  been  compared  ^ with  those 
of  Kapila,  Gautama,  Badarayana,  Sankara,  Ramanuja,  etc 

(6)  The  author  has  maintained  the  position   of  an   inter- 
preter and  not  that  of  a  free  writer  as  is  the  «f  ™**  ^ 
modern  commentators.     He  has  tried  to  be  faithful  as  far  as 
nossible     though  it   cannot   be   denied  that  he  Has   also   Deen 
fnTuenced bv  Western  critics  on^many  points  J**™^ 
idea    of    disinterested   public   service    asserts    itself    wherever 
the  practical  aspects  of  %-eligion  is  discussed, 

17)  The  standpoint  of  the  author  seems  to  be  the  Ideal 
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Realism  of  the  Hegelian  school.  The  nature  of  ultimate  real- 
ities is  considered  to  be  rather  objective  than  subjective. 
German  Idealism  combined  with  the  qualified  monism  of  jRaxna- 
nuja  seems  to  be  the  stronghold  in  which  he  is  stationed. 

The  professor  is  a  man  of  vast  study.  Though  Western 
philosophy  has  struck  a  deep  root  in  him,  he  has  a  deeper  love 
and  respect  for  his  national  culture.  He  has  no  doubt  quoted 
many  authors  to  support  his  exposition,  but  he  has  also  criticised 
some,  e.g.,  Max  Muller  &  Deussen,  whenever  they  have  gone 
astray. 

Students  of  Western  philosophy  often  suffer  under  a  great 
misconception  when  they  deal  with  Indian  thoughts.  They 
acquire  an  easy  tendency  to  interpret  everything  Eastern  in  the 
light  of  Western  thought  and  culture.  Nothing  is  more  deplor- 
able than  this.  Even  our  best  writers  are  not  free  from  this 
defect.  Indian  thoughts  are  good,  they  concede,  because,  for- 
sooth, they  resemble  or  anticipated  European  thoughts.  Tfyis 
seems  to  be  their  standard  of  judgment.  The  reason  is  clear  ;— 
these  lovers  of  knowledge  are  greatly  influenced  by  Western 
ideas  and  they  naturally  and  unconsciously  lose  sight  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  things  Indian  have  been  seen  and 
said  by  our  indigenous  scholars.  An  interpreter  of  Indian 
thought  should  in  the  first  place  lead  his  reader  to  the  centre 
of  Indian  life  and  show  how  the  soul  of  India  has  found 
expression  in  various  ways  and  forms.  Prof.  Radhakrishnan 
is  an  apostle  of  Hindu  culture  as  is  evidenced  by  his  beautiful 
lectures  on  the  "Hindu  View  of  Life"  and  by  "his  defence  of 
Hindu  doctrines  against  alien  criticism.  He  has  stated  intui- 
tion or  superconsciousness  to  be  the  starting  point  of  the  Hindu 
systems  of  thought.  But  he  too,  we  are  afraid,  has  not  taken 
a  synthetic  view  of  the  six  systems,  and  has  failed  to  treat 
the  problems  from  the  true  standpoint  which  he  has  himself 
stated  in  these  words:  "The  philosophy  of  India  takes  its 
stand  on  the  spirit  which  is  above  mere  logic,  and  holds  that 
culture  based  on  mere  logic  or  science  may  be  efficient,  but 
cannot  be  inspiring/*  We  should  no  doubt  treat  these  systems 
separately,  but  we  should  not  forget  at  the  same  time  to  posit 
them  in  their  right  places  in  the  grand  synthesis  that  the 
different  Hindu  philosophies  together  represent.  Unless  we 
show  that  each  system  is  an  attempt  to  look  at  the  Whole  from 
a  particular  level  of  experience,  our  purpose  will  be  defeated. 
For,  (i)  if  the  sources  of  the  Sutras  are  revealed  truths,  derived 
from  super-conscious  experience,  as  the  professor  admits,  in  a 
way,  they  have  no  value  if  they  contradict  one  another ;  and 
gt)  the  three  Prasthinas  of  Hindu  philosophy,— the  Nyaya 
Prasthana,  the  Samkhya  Frasthana  and  the  Mimansa  Prasthana, 
—represent  but  three  different  standpoints  from  which  Reality 
has  been  viewed; — they  are  physical,  psychical  and  causal 
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respectively      When  one  system  is  criticised  by  another,   that 
is  done  mostly  by  commentators  who  are  men  of  intellect  rather 
than   of   vision.     When  intellect  seeks  to  interpret  Reality   in 
terms  of  mental  categories,    differences    are    inevitable.     Some 
apparent  contradictions  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  angle  of  vision 
1  r         ^ers  Wlth  individuals.     Reality  is  undivided  and  admits 
of   no   difference   in   kind  ;    but   experience   has  many   planes, 
higher  and  lower.     Truth  reveals  itself  to  the  experiencing  soul 
on   many  planes.     The  Kundalini  Yoga   makes  this  fact  very 
clear.     Probably  some  such  considerations  led  Vijnanabhikshu 
to  form  a  synthetic    view    of    the    six    systems.       "Thus    the 
different  systems   are  not  really  opposed   to  one  another,    but 
are  an  attempt  to  reach  ultimate  Truth  by  adapting  themselves 
to  a   graduated  scale  of  understanding.     They  are   like  three 
concentric  circles,  the  outer  circle  corresponding  to  the  Vaisesika 
and  the  Nyaya,  which  explains  the  mystery  of  the  outer  world 
by  ^labelling  its  contents  under  certain  categories  and  their  sul> 
•ordinate  genera.     The  middle  circle  represents   the  Samkhya 
which  brings  all  the  categories  of  the  external  world  under  a 
single  head  viz.  Prakriti.     But  it  does  not  similarly  succeed  in 
integrating  the  world  of'  Purushas  whose  ultimate  plurality  is, 
after  all,  allowed.     Now,  the  human  mind  is  essentially  a  unity 
and  it   gets  no  peace  and  satisfaction  till  it  lias  reduced  the 
entire  plurality  of  things  external  and  internal  to  the  unity  of 
a  single  principle  or  reality.     This    is    the    task    of    Vedanta 
Philosophy    which   thus   corresponds   to   the   innermost    circle. 
The  Vedanta  is  thus  like   a   field   enclosed  and  protected  by 
double  fence,  a  temple  that  is  approached  through  two  outer 
.court-yards." 

We  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  reason 
and  revelation  (or  intuition)  in  Indian  philosophy  before  we 
can  truly  understand  and  appreciate  it.  Westerners  have 
accepted  only  reason  while  Hindus  have  combined  both.  Elnow- 
ledge  advances  by  passing  from  the  known  to  the  -unknown. 
How?  The  Western  philosophy  has  adopted  the  inductive 
method  of  hypothesis  and  verification,  while  the  Indian 
philosophy  that  of  revelation  and  interpretation.  The  former 
assumes  consistency  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  and  confines 
philosophy  to  the  empirical  aspect  of 'Reality,  while  the  latter 
deals  with  truth  in  its  infinite,  aspects,  one  apparently  clashing 
with  the  other,  but  every  -aspect  leading  to  and  culminating 
in  one  transcendental  reality,  the  Absolute,  the  meeting  ground 
of  all  seeming  contradictions,  This  does  not  mean  inconsist- 
ency ;  but  consistency  is  only  one  of  its  phases.  Whatever 
comes  within  the  grasp  of  reason  should  be  supported  by 
reason  ;  but  it  would  be?  a  mistake  to  reason  out  the  trans- 
cendental truths.  The  Kishis  of  the  Upanishads  simply  stated 
them  ;  Buddha  kept  quiet  ;  the  Sutraklras  or  compilers  gave 
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hints;  Sunkara  quoted  seripturts,  usim;*  reason  mostly  for 
destructive  purposes.  Whenever  rrny  commentator  has  tried  to 
reason  them  out,  lie  has  been  involved  in  self-ountnulk'timi.  As 
for  instance,  pure  monism  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  reason 
for  a  second  principle,  called  Maya,  has  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
By  the  way,  we  find  that  the  professor  feels  a  little  uncom- 
fortable at  some  of  Sankara's  ar^unujifs  tending  to  sub- 
jectivism. Bnt  Sankara  is  not  a  Subjective  Idealist  like 
Berkeley.  The  world,  according  to  Sunk'ara,  has  Brahman  for 
its  substratum,  so  it  is  not  illusory  ;  bnl  when  the  ultimate 
Reality  (Pfiramfirtliika  Satta)  is  realised,  the  \v**rld  of  appear- 
ances vanishes.  The  world  is  nut  real  in  tlu*  se-nsr  of  the 
scientific  Realism  of  I^ncke  and  Reid,  S*»enevr  and  Huxley. 

Ho\v  to  have  an  intuition  of  truth  ?• —it  may  he  asked.  "This 
indeed  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  Hindu  Darsisana.  All 
the  systems  have  laid  down  certain  practical  measures  for 
transcending  bod 3*  and  mind.  This  praeliral  aspect  vJves  start 
to  metaphysical  speculation^  When  suj»ere«»nsoions  experiences 
are  subordinated  to  rcuMm,  Hindu  !)ar<h:ma  is  deprived  of  its 
special  characteristics  and  primal  ,s*4!ory.  Commentators  are 
Intel]  eetnalists,  they  have  often  diMoru  d  tnuh  by  over-mtcllec- 
tualism  and  self-assertion.  Hy  Darslirmu  we  mean  statement 
of  supereonseiotis  experiences  ami  flit/ir  faithh'l  iuti-rpretation. 
The  ^  coiumentalors  have  lowered  Dar-hana  to  Philosophy. 
Realisation  of  truth,  straight  and  simple,  and  not  mere  depths 
of  thought  ^for  its  own  sake,  is  UK.  wntrluvonl  of  Indian  life, 
To  miss  this  fact  is  to  inis^  the  main  inspiration  of  Indian 
philosophy.  Many  modern  interpreters  cf  liulian  life  and 
thought,  we  regret:  to  say,  have  been  .uuilty  of  this  defect.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  1'rof.  Uadhakrishuim  lias  not  forgotten 
the^  intuitive  basis  of  Iinlian  thought  ;tnti  has  ilefeiuled  many 
of  its  characteristics  with  cunsumnuite  skill.  But  we  wish  he 
had  gone  farther.  The  learned  proiVs^or  has  <lone  very  well  to 
compare  and  contrast  some  of  the  bnsic  principles  with' Western 
thoughts.  As  for  instance,  Brahman  lyis  been  compared  \vitli  the 
'Thinp-in»theniseU'es'  of  Kant,  *Absolnte  !«;««'  of  Fiehte,  and 
'That'  of  Bradley,  His  comparative  study  is  illuminating  ;  he 
has  ably  distinguished  Bralnnan  from  these  others  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction would  have  been  brought  to  a  clearer  relief,  if  he  had 
shown  that  Brahman  is  a  metaphysical  intuition,  rather  revealed 
than  conceived. 

The  Samkhya  system  of  thought  which  has  won  widespread 
recognition  for  its  highly  developed  psychology  and  cosmology, 
has  been  treated  with  imperfect  sympathy.  We  are  made  to 
feel  diffident  from  the  very  be^nnin^  about  the  value  of 
Samkhya.  Conscious  Purusha  anc!  itnconseious  Frakriti  can  never 
come  into  contact.  It  is  very  mttch  rto  be  doubted  if  the 
hiixnan  tnind  can  ever  understand  the  conscious  and  the 
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unconscious  states  of  Purusha  and  Prakriti.  For  our  utmost 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  the  object  can  be  only  in 
so 'far*' as 'they  are  conceived  by  the  Buddhi,  the  first  evolute  of 
Prakriti.  The  principles  of  Prakriti  arid  Purusha  which  are 
beyond  I^udd'hi  cannot  be  'comprehended  by  the  human  mind, 
for  human  categories  stop  at  Buddhi.  These  can  be  accepted 
as  metaphysical  realities,— subjects  of  intuition.  In  the  Advaita 
Vedanta  also  the  conception  of  Jiv&ttna  which  is  the  self-con- 
scious Atman  supposed:  to>  have  been  enveloped  by  the  darkness 
of  Avidya,  is  no  less  a  mystery  than  the  relation  of  Prakriti  and 
Pumsha. 

The  mechanical  teleology  of  Samkhya  might  be  compared 
with  Schopenhaur's  and  Hartman's  theory  of  the  unconscious 
will.  The  dualism  of  Samkhya  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
causality.  This  theory  therefore  could  have  been  more  fully 
discussed,  and  the  different  views  held  by  the  Buddhistic 
schools,  Nyaya,  Samkhya  and  Vedanta  could  have  been 
elaborately  put  forth. 

The  change  from  atheism  to  theism  in  Samkhya  has  been 
thus  accounted  for:  "The  later  thinkers  found  it  impossible 
to  account  for  this  harmony  between  the  needs  of  Purusha  arid 
the  acts  of  Prakriti,  and  so  attribute  the  function^  of  guiding  the 
development  of  Prakriti,  by  removing  the  barriers,  to  God." 
He  quotes  Vachaspati,  Vijnanabhikshu  and  Nagesha  on  this 
point;  It  should  be  noted  here  that  these  changes  are  found 
in  commentators  and  not  in  the  original  treatises  of  Samkhya. 

Prof.  Radhakrishnan  maintains  that  throughout  the  Sam- 
khya there  is  a  confusion  between  the  Purusha  and  the  Jiva. 
This  confusion,  we  think,  is  not  so  great  in  the  Sutras  as  in 
their  interpreters. 

The  relation  of  Purusha  and  Buddhi  is  a  difficult  problem  ; 
the  confusion  has  been  all  the  more  confounded  by  the  theory 
of  reflection.  It  required  a  lucid  treatment.  But  it  is  not 
clearly  shown  in  the  book  which  is  the  reflector  and  which  the 
reflected.  The  following  lines  indicate  :  « Because  of  tife 
transparency  of  prakriti  in  her  sattva  part,  the  purusha  reflected 
th^Sri  mistakes  the  sense  of  self-hood  and  agency  (abhimana) 
SHSfcrfti  as  belonging  to  itself.-  But  a  few  toes  Wow^ 
"Bandage  is  the  'reflection  in  purusha  of  the  impuritxes  of 
Buddhi.'*  > 

The  Advaita  Vedanta  of  Sankara  has  been  clearly  inter 
weted  supported  and  criticised  wherever  -  necessary,  Sankara 
excites  wonde?  and  admiration,  but  love  and  reverence  is  for 
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we  are  inclined  to  sympathise  with  his  preference  for  intuition 
to  the  light  of  the  understanding.  So  long  as  he  remains  on 
this  high  ground,  he  is  unanswerable.'*  But  thus  in  connec- 
tion with  Rarnantija's  Theism  ;  "The  speculations  of  philo- 
sophers which  do  not  comfort  us  in  our  stress  and  "siiffering, 
are  mere  intellectual  diversion  and  not  serious  thinking-.  The 
Absolute  of  Samkara,  rigid,  motionless  and  totally  lacking  in 
initiative  or  influence,  cannot  call  forth  our  worship.  Like  the 
Taj  Mahal,  which  is  unconscious  of  the  admiration  it  arouses, 
the  Absolute  remains  indifferent  to  the  fear  and  love  of  its 
worshippers,  and  for  all  those  who  regard  the  goal  of  religion 
as  the  goal  of  philosophy — to  know  God  is  to  know  the  real — 
Samkara's  view  seems  to  be  a  finished  example  of  learned 
error.  .  .  .  The  world  is  said  to  be  an  appearance  and  God 
a  bloodless  Absolute  dark  with  the  excess  of  light.*'  These 
remarks  appear  to  be  a  little  self-contradictory  and  presuppose 
that  religion  is  not  possible  with  the  Absolute  as  its  background. 
The  author,  we  are  afraid,  has  been  carried  away  by  feeling : 
a  thing  which  is  established  by  reason  appears  to  be  an  error, 
simply  because  it  does  not  satisfy  popular  demand  !  One  must 
not  forget  that  a  timid  heart  cannot  know  even  Personal  God  ; 
and  where  there  is  strength  and  fearlessness,  the  Absolute  is 
not  dark  with  the  excess  of  light. 

His  treatment  of  Sankara  would  have  been  mare  complete 
if  he  had  touched  upon  the  following  points : 

(1)  There   are   certain    similar   ideas   in    Sankara   Vedanta 
and  Buddhism,  they  often  create  confusion  ;  e.g.,   the  Atman 
of  Sankara  and  the  Bhutatman  of  the  Mahayanic  School,  the 
.Brahman,  of    Vedanta    and    the    Blmtatatbata    of    Buddhism, 

Mukti  and  Nirvana.  They  should  have  been  clearly  distin- 
guished. 

(2)  The  theory  of  creation   has  been  incompletely  treated. 
The    aggregate    and    sygregate    evolution    of    Brahman    have 
~not  been  touched  at  all. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  Maya  and    the    theory    of    ignorance 
(Avidya)   require  a  fuller  treatment.     Many   theories  on   these 
have  not  been  stated  and  discussed.     How  Sankara  retorts  to 
his   opponents   in   defining   Maya    as   anirvachaniya,    ought   to 
have  been  stated.     Whether   ignorance  is  a   positive  entity  or 
not  should  also  have  been  made  clear, 

c  (4)  The  different  schools  of  Vedanta,  specially  the  later 
Vedanta  schools,  have  no  doubt  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  Sankara  ;  but  they  should  have  been  treated  separately  and 
more  fully. 

(5)  The^Kalpansi-vada  of  YogOr-yd^fstha  should  have  been 
stated  and  discussed  in  connection  with*  Sankara  ;  for  according 
to  some  scholars,  Yogftrvasistka,  was  written  before  Sankara 
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and  he  was   as  much  influenced,  by   Yogorvasistha  as  by   the 
Mandukya-Karika"  of  Gaudapada." 

(6>tThe  conceptions  of  God  and  soul  in  Vedanta  ought  to 
have  been  compared  with  those  of  Nyaya  and  Vaiseshika. 

The  learned  author,  with  whom  philosophy  is  not  mere 
intellectual  gymnastics,  emphasises  the  practical  aspect  of 
Vedanta:  "The  highest  intelligence,  according  to  him, 
(Sankara)  consists  in  "the  knowledge  that  intelligence  alone  is 
not  enough.  .  .  .  Brahma jn&na  is  the  spiritual  realisation. 
of  our  rootedness  in  the  eternal,  which  remains  an  abiding 
possession,  a  part  of  our  being. "  "What  counts  is  not  outer 
conduct  but  inner  life.  Its  torturing  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  a  reference  to  rules.  Our  secret  hearts,  our  prayers  and 
meditations  help  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  life."  "Religion 
for  Samkara  is  not  doctrine  or  ceremony,  but  life  and 
experience," 

The  author's  treatment  of  Ramanuja  has  been  quite  clear  ; 
he ''has  fully  brought  out  the  epistemological  significances  of 
Raman  uj  a  and  Sankara,  pointing  out  their  differences.  But  "the 
criticism  offered  by  Ramanuja  on  the  doctrine  of  Maya  has 
been  insufficiently  stated  :  it  is  finished  in  one  paragraph.  He 
has  done  well  in  treating  the  Sutras  apart.  But  he  might 
attempt  to  show  whose  interpretation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  Sutras. 

The  chapter  on  Saiva,  S&kta  and  Vaishnava  theism,  com- 
prehending the  living  faiths  of  India,  has  been  too  short.  An 
elaborate  treatment  is  essential.  The  principles  of  Siva,  Sakti, 
Sadasiva,  Isvara  and  the  Suddha-maya  of  the  Saivas  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  Brahman,  Sakti,  Nada,  Bindu  and  the  Suddha- 
maya  of  the  Saktas  are  not  easy  to  comprehend.  The  more 
they  are  explained,  the  better.  In  some  of  the  passages  it  is 
not  clear  whether  Sakti  is  one  with  or  different  from  Suddha- 
maya. 

Some  leading  doctrines  of  the  Pancharatra  School,  those  of 
Madhva,  Nimbarka,  Vallabha,  etc.,  have  been  stated  and  com- 
pared ;  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The 
Chaitanya  school  of  Bengal  has  found  a  place,  but  has  not  been 
properly  dealt  with.  The  contributions  of  each  school  should 
have  been  fairly  emphasised.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
interpret  the  theories  of  Svarupa-sakti,  Tatastha-sakti  and  Maya- 
sakti  and  the  synthesis  attempted  by  the  Chaitanya  school. 
Ramantija's  theory  of  attributes  that  soul  and  matter  an? 
attributes  of  God  and  the  theory  of  Sakti  that  Prakriti  is  the 
outer  energy  of  God,  as  propounded  by  Jiva  and  Baladeva,  should 
have  been  fully  discussed.  According  to  Prcf.  Radhakrishnan, 
the  doctrine  of  Achintabhedtbheda  of  Chaitanya  is  nearer  to 
Ramaniija's  qualified  riLooistn  than  to  Madhva's  dualism. 
Historically,  however,  the  Gaudiya  Vaishnavas  belong  to  the 
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Madhva  school,  though  their  leanings  are  neither  towards  the 
emphasis  of  difference  as  with  Madhva,  nor  towards  identity 
as  with  Ramanuja,  they  remain  equitable.  The  last  pection* 
of  the  author's  Conclusion,  in  which  he  points  out  the  direc- 
tion o<f  India's  future  philosophical  development,  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  He  mentions  a  few  names  as  partly  fo>resfyadow- 
ing-  it.  But  why  is  the  name  of  Swami  ^Vivekananda  omitted. 
Surely  no  modern  Indian  mind  so  fully  and  clearly  reflects  it 
as  his. 

In  spite  of  the  few  short-coming's,  pointed  -out  above,  the 
book,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  existing,  has  many  excellent 
features  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Like  the  author's 
other  works,  this  also  will  be  specially  helpful  to  Western 
readers.  It  will  surely  add  to .  his .  already  established  reputation 
as  a  great  interpreter  of  Hindu  thought. 

U.  C.  D.   * 


DARWIN'S    THEORY  OF  MAN'S    DESCENT  AS  IT 

STANDS  TO-DAY 
BY  PROF,  SIR  ARTHUR  KEITH,  M.r>.,  B.SC.,  IX.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Concluded   from   the    last   issue) 

We  made  another  mistake.     Seeing;  that  in  our  search  for 

Man's  ancestry  -we  expected  to  reach  an  age  when  the  beings  we 

should  have  to  deal  with  would  be  simian  rather  than  human, 

we  ought  to  have  marked  the  conditions  which  prevail  amongst 

living  anthropoid  apes..     We   ought  to  have  been  ^prepared  to 

find,  as  we  approached  a  distant  point  in  the  geological  horizon, 

hat  the  forms  encountered  would  be  as  widely  different  as  are 

he  gorilla,  chimpanzee  and  orang,  and  confined,  as  these  great 

anthropoids  now   are,   to  limited   parts  of   the  earth's   surface. 

That  is  what  we  are  now  realising1  ;  as  we  go  backwards  in  time 

we  discover  that  mankind  becomes  broken  up,  not  into  separate 

races  as  in  the  world  of  to-day,  but  into  numerous  and  separate 

species.     When  we  go  into  a  still  more  remote  past  they  become 

jo  unlike   that  we   have  to  regard   them   not   as  belonging1  to 

jeparate  species  but  different  genera.     It  is  amongst  this  welter 

>f  extinct  fossil  forms  which  strew  the  ancient  world  that  we 

lave  to  trace  the  zigzag  line  of  Man's  descent.     Do  you  wonder 

ive  sometimes  falter  and  follow  false  clues? 

We  committed 'a  still  further  blunder  when  we  set  out  on 
:he  search  for  Man's  ancestry :    indeed,    some  of  us  are  still 

*  We  hope  to  be  able  to  quote  it  in  some  future  issue. — Ed. 
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making  it.     We.  .expected  that  Man's  evolution  would  pursue 
not  on*y  an  orderly  file  of...  stages  but  that   every  part  of  his 
.body  —  ^uU,.,  brain,  jaws,  teeth,  skin,  body,   arms,  arid  legs— 
would  at*  each-  stage  become  -a  little  less  ape-like,  a  little  more 
Man-like.     Our  searches  have  .shown  us  that  Man's  evolution 
has   not  proceeded  in  this  orderly  manner  ,     In  some    extinct 
races,  while  one  part  .of  the  body  has  moved  forwards  another 
part  has  lagged  behind.    .Let,  me  illustrate  this  point  because 
it  is  important.     We  now  know  that,  as  Darwin  sat  in  his  study" 
at  Down    there  lay  hidden  at  Piltdown,  in  Sussex,  not  thirty 
miles  distant  from  him,  sealed  up  in  a  bed  of  gravel,  a  fossil 
human   skull   and   jaw.     In   1912,   thirty  years  after  Darwin  s 
death    Mr    Charles  Dawson  discovered  this  skull  and  my  tnend 
Sir  Arthur  Smith  Woodward  described  it,  and  rightly  recognised 
that  skull  and  jaw  were  parts  of  the  same  individual,  and  that 
this  individual  had  lived,  as  was  determined  by  geological  and 
other  evidence,  in  the  opening  phase  of  the  Pleistocene  penod. 
We     may     confidently     presume     that     this    individual    was 
representative   of    the   people   who-  inhabited  England   at   this 
remote    date.     The    skull,    although    deeply    mineralised    and 
thfck-walled,  might  well  have  .been  the  ^/«^^ 
modern   skull,   but  the  lower  jaw  was  so   ape  -like  that  jome. 
Sperts  denied  that  it  went  with  the  human  ^.^.^/S 
and  supposed  it  to  be  the  lower  jaw  of  some  extinct  kind  of 
Simpanzee.     This  mistake   would   never  have   been  made  if 

' 


passed  muster  as  a  man. 

™ 


blanks  wiU  be  filled  a»,  &     .  &&coveTy  'Of  fossd  remains 

nature   and  their  ex  tent.  .w,         ^      lMe  of  ^e  Phocene— 

we  have  •^<we^^tj^^o?a^ar^of  a  mUlio11  year?' 
T>ut  we 
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period.  It  is  true  that  we  have  found  fossil  teeth  in  Pliocene 
deposits  which  may  be  those  of  an  ape-like  man  or  of  a  man- 
like ape  ;  until  we  find  other  parts  of  their  bodies  we/  cannot 

decide.     When   we   pass  into  the  still   older  Mioeener*period 

one  which  was  certainly  twice  as  long  as  the  Pliocene — we  are 
in  the  heyday  of  anthropoid  history.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Guy  E.  Pilgrim,  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey,  we  know 
already  of  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  great  anthropoids  which 
Jived  in  Himalayan  jungles  during  middle  and  later  Miocene 
times  ;  we  know  of  at  least  three  other  kinds  of  great  anthro- 
poids  which  lived  in  the  contemporary  jungles  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately  we  have  found  as  yet  only  the  most  resistant 
parts  of  their  bodies — teeth  and  fragments  of  jaw.  Do  some  of 
these  fragments  represent  a  human  ancestor  ?  We  cannot 
decide  until  a  lucky  chance  brings  to  light  a  limb-bone  or  a 
piece  of  skull,  but  no  one  can  compare  the  teeth  of  these 
Miocene  anthropoids  with  those  of  primitive  man,  as  has  been 
done  so  thoroughly  by  Prof.  William  K.  Gregory,  and  escape 
the  conviction  that  in  the  dentitions  of  the  extinct  anthropoids 
of  the  Miocene  jungles  we  have  the  ancestral  forms  of  human 
teeth. 

It  is  useless  to  go  to  strata  still  older  than  the  Miocene  in 
search  of  Man's  emergence  ;  in  such  strata  we  have  found  only 
fossil  traces  of  emerging  anthropoids.  All  the  evidence  now  at 
our  disposal  supports  the  conclusion  that  Man  has  arisen,  as 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  suspected,  from  an  anthropoid  ape  not 
higher  in  the  zoological  scale  than  a  chimpanzee,  and  that  the 
date  at  which  human  and  anthropoid  lines  of  descent  began  to 
diverge  lies  near  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene  period.  On  our 
modest  scale  of  reckoning,  that  gives  Man  the  respectable 
antiquity  of  about  one  million  years. 

Our  geological  search,  which  I  have  summarised  all  too 
briefly,  has  not  produced  so  far  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence 
of  Man's  anthropoid  origin  ;  we  have  not  found  as  yet  the  human 
imago  emerging  from  its  anthropoid  encasement*  Why,  then, 
do  modern  anthropologists  share  the  conviction  that  there  has 
been  an  anthropoid  stage  in  our  ancestry?  They  arc  no  more 
blind  than  yon  are  to  the  degree  of  difference  which  separates 
Man  and  ape  in  structure,  in  appearance  and  in  behaviour.  I 
must  touch  on  the  sources  of  this  conviction  only  in  a  passing 
manner.  Early  in  the  present  century  Prof.  G.  H.  F»  Nuttall, 
^f  Cambridge  University,  discovered  a  trustworthy  and  exact 
method  of  determining  the  affinity  of  one  species  of  animal  to 
another  by  comparing  the  reactions  of  their  blood.  He  found 
that  the  blood  o£  Man  and  that  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes 
gave  almost  the  same  reaction.  Bacteriologists  find  that  the 
living  anthropoid  body  possesses  almd^t  the  same  susceptibilities 
to  infections,  and  manifests  the  same  reactions,  as  does  the  body 
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Man.     So  alike  are  the  brains  of  Man  ^a 

actual  organisation  that  surgeons  and  fj^^^™^ 

"erimWi  ^observations  from  the  one  to  the  other      When  the 

fbcS?  processes7  occur  in  the  anthropoid  womb  g  and  «no 
oer  We  find  the  same  vestigial  structures—  the  same  erolu 
^narv  •nost-marks'—  in  the  bodies  of  Man  and  anthropoid.  The  ^ 

,  presuming  a  common  ancestry  for  both  ,  , 

jssfss  «—  '^^S^r?  .^  55 

?as  not  already  present  in  that  of  ^^^^d  edition  of 

fi-si£  STJtt  353 


>f  anatomists  and  Pjy^«J  f^^thago  Prof.      .. 
3rain  of  Man  and  ape     oafra  tej   this    intensive    enquiry    as 
Smith    snmmansed    the    result    oi    i  ^  lacklllg 

follows  :      'No  structure  found  in  the  train  y^^  braia 

in  the  human  brain,  and,  ^^he  other  na  ^  fa  ^  bram 
reveals  no  formation  o/  any  sori  that  .is  no  ,p  ^^^.^  featore 
of  the  gorilla  or  chimpanzee.  -  •  •  .±fe  ,  Tlie  difference  is 
of  theghuman  brain  is  ^^f.Uot'be  exaggerated  In 
oo3y  quantitative  but  its  xmport  an«n 


^^SSS^^^^jfgSfSi 

i^rrrvf -« <--?  arss^ 

l£an    aad   ape,   they   a^Jf  JrJhoicUists  have  but  verified  and 
researches  m3^  "&  '&®aerf-  v y-~    matter  what  line  of  evidence 

iS^;^^^l^to^^«^^ 

^nw&&^  ^at 
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anthropoid  ape  and  that  in  the  process  no  new  structure  has  been 
introduced  and  no  new  or  strange  faculty  interpolated.,., 

In  these  days  our  knowledge  of  the  elaborate  architecture 
and  delicate  machinery  of  the  human  brain  makes  rap^>{  progress, 
but  I  should  mislead  if  I  suggested  that  finality  is  in  "sight.    Far 
frGJn  it ;  our  enquiries  are  but  begun.     There  is  so  much  we  do 
not  yet   understand.     Will    the   day    ever   come   when**  we  cart 
explain  why  the  brain  of  man  has  made  such   great   progress 
while  that  of  his  cousin  the  gorilla  has  fallen  so  far  behind? 
Can  we  explain  why  inherited  ability  falls  to  one  family  and  not 
to  another,  or  why,  in  the  matter  of  cerebral  endowment,  one 
race  of  mankind  has  fared  so  much  better  than  another  ?    We 
have  as  yet  no  explanation   to  offer,  but  an.  observation  made 
twenty  years  ago  by  one  on  whom  Nature  has  showered  great 
gifts — a  former  President  of  this  Association  and  the  doyen  of 
British  zoologists— Sir  E.  Ray  L,ankcster— deserves  quotation  in 
this  connection  :    'The  leading  feature  in  the  development;  and 
separation  of  Man  from  other  animals  is  undoubtedly  the  relative 
enormous  size  of  the  brain  in  Han  and  the  corresponding1  increase 
in  its  activities  and  capacity.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  was 
"*not  in  the  ancestors  of  Man  alone  that  this  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  brain  took  place  at  this  same  period—the  Miocene,     Other 
great  mammals  of  the  early  Tertiary  period  were  in  the  same 
case/     When  primates  made  their  first  appearance  in  geological 
records,   they   were,   one  and    all*   small-brained.     We  have  to 
recognise  that  the  tendency  to  increase  of  brain,  which  culmina- 
ted in  the  production  of  the  human  organ,  was  not  confined  to 
Man's    ancestry    but    appeared    in     diverse    branches    of    the 
Mammalian    stock    at    a    corresponding    period    of    the    earth's 
history. 

I  have  spoken  of  Darwin  as  a  historian.  To  describe  events 
and  to  give  the  order  of  their  occurrence  is  the  easier  part  of  a 
historian's  task;  his  real  difficulties  begin  when  he  seeks ^ to 
interpret  the  happenings  of  history,  to  detect  the  causes  which 
produced  them,  and  explain  why  one  event  follows  as  a  direct 
sequel  to  another.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering 
only  the  materials  for  Man's  history,  and  placing  them,  so  far 
as  onr  scanty  information  allows,  in  the  order  of  their  sequence, 
but  now  we  have  to  seek  out  the  biological  processes  and 
controlling  influences  which  have  shaped  the  evolutionary 
^ histories  of  Man  and  ape.  The  evolution  of  new  types  of  Man 
W  of  ape  is  one  thing,  and  the  evolution  of  new  types  of  ^motor 
cars  is  another,  yet  for  the  purposes  of  clear  thinking:  it  will 
repay  us  to  use  the  one  example  to  illustrate  the  other.  ^  In  the 
evolution  of  motor  vehicles  Darwin *s  law  of  Selection  has 
prevailed  ;  there  has  been  severe  Competition  and  the  types 
•which  have  answered  best  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  public 
have  survived.  The  public  has  selected  on  two  grounds — first 
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for  utility,  thus  illustrating  Darwin's  law  of  Natural  Selection, 
and  sespndly  because  of  appearance's  sake  ;  for,  as  most  people 
know,  fcSuiew  car  has  to  satisfy  not  only  the  utilitarian  demands 
of  its  perspective  master  but  also  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  its 
prospective  mistress,  therein  illustrating  Darwin's  second  law — 
the  law  of  Sexual  Selection.  That  selection,  both  utilitarian 
aiicl  geslhetic,  is  producing  an  effect  on  modern  races  of  mankind 
and  in  surviving  kinds"  of  ape,  as  Darwin  supposed,  cannot  well 
be  questioned.  In  recent  centuries  the  inter-racial  competition*1 
amongst  men  for  the  arable  lands  of  the  world  is  keener  than 
in  any  known  period  of  human  history. 

The  public  has  selected  its  favoured  types  of  car,  but  it  has 
had  no  direct  hand  in  designing  and  producing  modifications  and 
improvements  which  have  appeared  year  after  year.    To  under- 
stand how  such  modifications  are  produced  the  enquirer  must 
enter  a  factory  and  not  only  watch  artisans  shaping  and  jetting 
parts  together  but  also  visit  the  designer's  office.     In  this  way 
an  enquirer  will  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  machinery  .concerned  ^. 
the    evolution    of   motor   cars.     If   we   are    to    understand    the 
machinery  which  underlies  the  evolution  of  Man  and  of  ape, 
we  have  to  enter  the  'factories'  where  they  are  produced— look 
within  the  womb  and  see  the  ovum  being  transformed  into  an 
embryo,  the  embryo  into -, a  foetus,  and  the  ^ainto  a  babe. 
Aft  r  kirth  we  may  note  infancy  passing  into  childhood,  ciuia- 
hood  into  adolescence,  adolescence  into  maturity,  .  £*  ™  J«* 
into  old  age.     Merely  to  register  the  stages  of  change  is  not 
enough      to  understand  the  controlling  machinery  ^haye  .to, 
sLrTout  and  uncover  the  processes  which  are  at  work  within 

Sent  and  of  growth  we  shall  also  know  the  machinery  of  Evolu 
tion  ;  for  they  are  the  same.  t         ™n»s 

If  the  simile  I  have  used  would  sound  strange  in  uf™£ 

of  and  experimental  embryology  ^arcely  ^^  Evolu. 
recent  discoveries  new 
tion.     The  moment  we 


womb,  we  realise  how  differ  **n*™^  •      neces 


were 


- 
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In.  one  end  of  this  factory  we  find  swarms  busy  with  cylinders, 
and  as  we  pass  along  we  note  that  every  part  of  a  cjstr  Is  in 
process  of  manufacture,  each  part  being1  the  business  <#  a  parti- 
cular brigade  of  microspic  workmen.  There  is  no^ Apprentice- 
ship in  this  factory,  every  employee  is  born,  just  as' a  hive-bee 
i$,~"with  his  skill  already  fully  developed.  No  plans  or  patterns 
are  supplied  ;  every  workman  has  the  needed  design  in  nis  head 
from  birth.  There  is  neither  manager*  overseer,  nor  foreman 
-•to  direct  and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  vast  artisan  armies. 
And  yet  if  parts  are  to  fit  when  assembled,  if  pinions  are  to 
mesh  and  engines  run  smoothly,  there  must  be  some  method  of 
co-ordination.  It  has  to  be  a  method  plastic  enough  to  permit 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  when  such  are  encountered  and  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  advantageous  modifications  when 
these  are  needed,  A  mcxlern  works  manager  would  be  hard 
put  to  were  he  asked  to  devise  an  automatic  system  of  control 
for  such  a  factory,  yet  it  is  just  such  a  system  that  we  are. now 
obtaining  glimpses  of  in  the  living  workshops  of  Nature* 

I  have  employed  a  crude  simile  to  give  the  lay  mind  an 
inkling  of  what  happens  in  that  'factory'  where  the  most  com- 
plicated of  machines  are  forged — the  human  body  and  brain. 
The  fertilised  ovum  divides  and  redivides  ;  one  brood  of  micros- 
copic living  units  succeeds  another,  and  as  each  is  produced  the 
units  group  themselves  to  form  the  'parts*  of  an  embryo.  ^Each 
'part'  is  a  living  society  ;  the  embryo  is  a  huge  congeries  of 
interdependent  societies.  How  are  their  respective  needs 
regulated,  their  freedoms  protected,  and  their  manoeuvres  timed? 
Experimental  embryologists  have  bc#vm  to  explore  and  discover 
the  machinery  of  regulation.  We  know  enough  to  realise  that 
it  will  take  many  generations  of  investigators  to  work  over  the 
great  and  new  field  which  is  thus  opening-  tip.  When  this  is 
clone  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  the  eatise  of 
*  variation*  and  the  machinery  of  K  volution. 

If  we  know  only  a  little  concerning  tlte  system  of  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  the  developing"  embryo  we  can  claim 
that  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  #rowin#  body,  as  it  passes 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  is  becoming  better  known  to  us  every 
year.  The  influence  of  the  sex  glands  on  the  growth  of  the 
foody  has  been  known  since  nncient  times  ;  their  removal  in 
youth  leads  to  a  transformation  in  the  growth  of  every  part  of 
jhe  body,  altering"  at  the  same  time  the  reactions  and  tonpera- 
"fnent  of  the  brain.  In  more  recent  years  medical  men  have 
observed  that  characteristic  alterations  in  the  appearance  a&d 
constitution  of  the  human  body  can  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  other  glands—the  pituitary,  thyroid,  parathyroid,  afl<* 
adrenals.  Under  the  Disorderly  actiqp  o€  otie  or  othor  of  these 
g!an<ts  i&dividuals  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  take  oa 
$®  cto&nged  an  appearance  that  the  diffarattees  between 
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and  their  fellows  become  as  gr-eat  a$v  or  e^rax  greater  than,  those 
which  separate  one  race  of  mankind  from  another.    The  physi- 
cal characters  which  are  thus  altered  are  just  those  which  mark 
one  race\p>£E  from  another.    How  such  effects  are  produced  we 
did  not  feS^w  until  1904,  when  the  late  Prof.  E.  H.  Starling, 
a  leader  amongst  tke  great  physiologists  of  our  time,  laid  bare 
an  ancient  and  fundamental  law  in  the  living  animal  body-^iis 
law  of  hormones.     I  ha,ve  pictured  the  body  of  a  growing  child 
as  an  immense  society  made  up  of  myriads  of  microscopic  living 
units,  ever  increasing,  in  numbers.     One:  of  the  ways  —  probably1 
the  oldest  and  most  important  way  —  in  which  the  activities  of 
the  communities  of  the  body  ar§  co-ordinated  and  regulated  is 
by  the  postal  system  discovered  by  Starling,  wherein  the  missives 
are  hormones*  —  chemical  substances  in  utei-microscapic  amounts, 
despatched  from  one  community  to  another  in  the  circulating 
blood.     Clearly    the    discovery    of   this    ancient    and.  intricate 
system  opens  ttp^  fresh  vistas  to-  the  student  of  Man's  evolution. 
How  Darwin  would  have*  welcomed  this  discovery  I    It  would1 
have  given  him1  a  rational  explanation  to  so  many  ^  his  un-^ 
solved  puzzles*,  including  that  of  'correlated  variations.'     Nor 
can  I  hi  this-  connection  forbear  to  mention  the  name  of  o&e 
who-  presided  so  ably  over  the  affairs  of  this<  Association  fifteen 
years  ago—  Sic  E.  Siiarpey-Schafer.    He  was.  the  pioneer  who 
opened  up  this<  field  of  investigation,  and  has  done  more-  than 
anyone  to  ptece  our.  knowledge,  of.  tbe  nature  and  action  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  on  a  precise  basis*  ol  .  experimental 
observation.    With    such    sources-   of    knowledge   being    ever 
extended,  and  others  of;  great  importance,  such  as  the  stadf  of, 
Bejetfity,  which  have  been  left,  unmentioned,  we  are  justified. 
in-  the  hope  that  Man  will  be  able  in  due  time,  not  only  to^wnte 
his  owa  history  but  to  -explain  how  aad.why  events-  took  tHe 
course  they  did. 

In  a  brief*  horn?  1  have  attempted1  to  answer  a  question  of 
momentous  importance  to  air  of  us—  What  is  Mans  origin  £ 
Was  Darwin  rigfct  when  he  said  that  Man,  under  the  action  ot 
biological  forces-  which  can-  be  observed*  and  measured,  has  been 
raised  from  a  place  amongst  anthropoid-  apes  to  that  which  he 
now  occupies^  Tto  answer  is  Yesf  and  in  .«ttimmg  toj 
verdict  I  spsafe  tat  as-  foreman  of  the  jury-a  jury  which  has 
been  empaSd  from  men  who  have  ^v^d<  ^  T 
weighing  the^  evidt^ce;  T0  the-  b^  of'  my  ability  I 
avoided  in  laying  before  you  the  evidence  on  which  our 

ffi*t0 
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AKTHROPOSOPHY    IN   INDIA    by    Dr.    Hans    Koestcr. 
by  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Simla,     Pp.  44.     PricjfRs. 

The  booklet  is  a  collection  of  four  lectures  delivered  bj^The  author 
at  different  times.  The  informntion  about  Anthrgposophy  given  in  it 
is  ESturally  somewhat  disjointed.  It  however  helps  us  to  fonn^an  idea 
of  itj  for  not  many  in.  India  kno\v  about  this  new  philosophy.  Anthro 
posophy,  though  it  approaches  Hinduism  in  certain  respects,  differs 
—  -irom  it  in  many  others.  The  author  has  attempted  to  show  in  vseveral 
places  that  Western  spirituality  is  of  independent  and  original  growth, 
though  the  fact  of  Christianity  being  an  import  into  Europe  "  from  Asia 
seems  to  controvert  this  position.  He  holds  that  the  West  in  its  present 
spiritual  development  is  also  original  and  will  travel  along  an  indepen- 
dent path.  May  be.  But  why  not  a  repetition  of  history?  When  any 
Westerner  professes  in  these  days  such  doctrines  as  Karma,  Reincarna- 
tion, etc.  and  yet  maintains  that  he  does  not  owe  them  to  the  Kast, 
his  claim,  we  fear,  will  be  considered  rattier  weak,  We  hope  the  author 
would  pursue  his  study  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  further  so  that 
lie  may  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  comparative  value  of 
Indian  and  Western  ideas  and  give  us  more  real  comparative  studies. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  an  article  on  the  Anthroposophical 
view  of  the  individual  soul,  which  we  publish  elsewhere  and  which  he 
sent  us  in  response  to  our  request  for  an  outline  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Anthroposopliy.  The  following  from  the  I^ondon  Sunday  Express 
may  be  found  interesting  : 

"Most  people  think  by  logical  and  rational  processes,**  said  T$r. 
-  Kauftnann,  the  secretary  of  the  Aulhroposophieal  Society,  to  a  "Sunday 
Express0  representative.  "They  are  enabled  to  «sec*  the  physical  and 
chemical  components  which  form  a  plant  or  an  animal—the  solids, 
waters,  acids,  and  so  on—and  they  can  fully  understand  the  processes 
by  which  those  components  function  in  everyday  life, 

"What  they  have  no  knowledge  of  is  the  life-force  and  the  spiritual 
forces  which  compose  and  control  that  life-force, 

"We  believe  that  by  thought  and  concentration  these  spiritual  forces 
can  become  as  understandable  to  the  ordinary  person  as  are  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  forces  which  we  harness  in  everyday  life, 

"This  means  that  people  may  still  see  'angels'  and  'visions/  for 
angels  direct  the  lives  of  individuals  just  as  archangels  direct  the 
destinies  of  nations. 

"We  may  see  visions  and  be  guided  by  them  just  as  was  Joan 
,of  Arc* 

"Our  conception  of  the  hereafter  is  also  somewhat  different  from 
the  orthodox,  for  we  think  that  when  a  man  dies  his  soul  goes  into 
Heaven  for  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperation  which  usually  lasts  1,000 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  comes  back  to  earth,  refreshed, 
re-invigorated,  and  backed  by  the  instiuct^e,  implanted  developments 
of  mind  and  soul  which  lie  has  achieved  in  former  existences. 
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"Many  great  natural  scientists  who  have  achieved  their  work  since 
time   of  Bacon  lived  their  last  life  on  earth  in  the   midst  of   the 

ibic    ciVlisation   and    learning   which   flourished  in   Asia   Minor  and 

)ut   Bagdad  one   thousand  years  ago. 
"The  CiS|rch  for  too  long  has  taught  its  people  to  avoid  'dabbling' 

:h    spiritual  knowledge.    The   re*sult   is   that   many   of   us    have   nopr 

•gotten  that  there  is  such  a  side  of  life,  and  Nemesis  has. come  to  the 

urches,   for  people  are  leaving  them." 
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Birthday  of  Muhammad  Celebrated 

The  Ramakrishna  Ashrama,  Mysore,  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the 
rophet  Muhammad  on  the  aist  September  last  in  the  Prayer  Hall  of 
ie  Ashrama,  The  function  began  with  readings  from  the  Holy  Quoran 
y  Syed  Zia  Muhammad,  B.A.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  the  verses 
LI  English,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  chanting  of  a  hymn  m  Urdu 
n  praise  of  the  Prophet.  The  audience  consisting  of  both  Hindus  and 
/lussalmans  remained  standing  in  silence  and  prayer.  Swami  Ghana-.  < 
landa  next  welcomed  the  lecturer  of  the  evening  with  a  neat  speech, 
n  course  of  which  he  remarked  on  the  urgent  need  of  the  synthetic 
>utlook  of  religion  at  the  present  day.  He  said,  quoting  Swami 
Vivekananda,  that  future  India  will  be  Vedanta  brain  and  Islam  body. 
Such  a  synthesis  is  quite  possible,  for  both  religions  really  agree  on 
the  ultimate  nature  of  Truth,  and  saints  here  been  born,  e.g.,  Kabir, 
Nanak  etc.,  in  whose  lives,  this  synthesis  was  an  actuality.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  present  communal  problem,  the  Swami  rightly  remarked, 
lies  in  the  wide  propagation  of  this  synthetic  culture. 

Syed  Abdul  Razak,  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  then  made  an 
appealing  speech  giving  out  the  salient  features  of  the  life  of  the 
Prophet,  bringing  out  the  various  excellences  in  his  character,  like  his 
democratic  spirit  and  his  noble  attitude  towards  women.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  expressing  his  agreement  with  the  Swami  as  to  the  urgent 
need  of  the  propagation  of  a  synthetic  culture  as  the  only  possible 
basis  of  communal  unity. 

•    The  function  came  to  a  close  with  the  chanting  of  another  Urdu 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Prophet. 

Ramkrishna   Mission   Relief  Works,  Accounts  from   June   to 
November,    1926 

Sonthal  Pergs.   Scarcity   Relief   Work    (June   to  August).    A   centre 
was  started  at  J-amtara  from  where  10  weekly  distributions  of  rice  and 
Other  food  grains  were  given  to  719  distressed  inhabitants  of  33  villages.-" 
Total  quantity  of  rice  distributed  was  223  mds.,  26  seers,  8  chts, ;  dal 
*   mds  •   gram   122   mds. ;   seeds  60   mds. ;   salt   20  mds.    New  cloth   50 
pieces  "and    old   cloths    753   pieces.    Besides    there,    k>r   the    purpose    of 
supplying   drinking   water   22   wells   and    one   tank  were   dug   and  one^ 
tank  was  repaired.    For  this  york  the  distressed  people  received  doles 
of  rice  as  their  labour. 
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Midnapore  Scarcity  Relief  Work  (July),  A  wnui-e  was  started  at 
Paikmajita'froni  where  4  weekly  distributions  of  rice  were.  given  to 
1077  distressed  inhabitants  of  45  villages.  Total  quantity  o0rice  dis- 
tributed was  136  mds.  ,jf 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  above  litift  centres  :—  -^ 

Received  by  donation  Ks,  1,5^0*1  1-9.  Sale  proceeds  of  rice  Rs,  4-15-0, 
from  the  Ramkrishua  Mission  Provident  Relief  Fund  UH.^  2,401-8.3. 

Total  Rs,  3,997-3"°-  » 

EXPENDITURE  ;—  Rice  bought  Rs,  2,312-9-0,  other  food  grains  63013*9, 
cloths  49-5-0,  transit  68-7-0,  travelling  and  inspection  166-13-9,  equip- 
ment 6-10-6,  xvorker'a  expenses  (for  9  \vorkera)  101-12-3,  establishment 
19-3-6,  stationery  5*14-9,  postage  25-12-0,  printing  6-3-0,  pecuniary  help 
57-8-6,  medical  relief  8-2-3,  agricultural  relief  24  1/-,  water  scarcity 
relief  15-4-3,  &i<3»  to  h«t  building  368  /-»  test  work  0*5-6,  sacks  y-xg-o, 
uubceUanecms  expenses  5-10-0,  Total  Rs.  3»W3HE>« 

Midnap&re  Flood  Relief  Work  (]nvn  zznd,  August  to  tytfy  Nwem* 
b^r).  Five  centres  were  started  from  where  2*06  mda.,  27  seera,  of  rice, 
15  seers,  diira  and  i  md.  of  salt  were  distributed  t$>  521^ 
inhabitants  of  no  villages*  Also  1405  new  cloths1  and  1971 
old  doths  were  distributed. 
Receipts  &wd<  nxpenditwe  for  ike  odow  work  :  — 

Received  by  donation  Rs,  is,&j4*i4yi-j*,  s«le  proceed»  of  sacka  anc 
rice  etc*,  519^4-3,  from  the  Raitikrishna  MUsion  Provident  Relief 
a»ioo-3*3*    Total-  iS^M"?^. 

BXPVNDZTUXK  :—  &ice  ^r  distribution  bought  Rn,  I4»7cx>i»3, 
food.  gwm»  bought  413^-9*  clotba  bought  970-12*0,  sackt  bought  231-3-9 
trsycisit  dtatgfsfl  610-4*3,  traveJIing  atlii  itispe^tion  467-0-6,  equipment 
223-103,  worker's  exjieasea  (te  20  workers)  6sor35a^7^>  establlshlneo' 
7G»&9»-  stationary  n-ig^  postage  70-5-0,  pectimiary  fe«4*  as*9-o»  wr6edica 
help  3/*,>  mi»celkaeom6-  escpensi^  »7-a-3»  Total  Rs-.  i3,444w4-'7K» 

Xhis  «eeoBM»ti  w^!  audited  OR  the-  roth  February   i^tf  atid1  fb«a< 
omaaot,  by  Mr,  Nv  E*  Maj»inc!«r^  M.A.,  G.D«A.,  Govti  Certiaed* 
wlio  is  the  Jiomy.  Auditor  o£  the  Rainkrishna  MiMioa. 

W*  regr«t  timt  we  could  aot  publish  this  acoociixt' 


The  ar»«  Nbvembet,  1927.  Secretary,  R&mkdshEa  Misslos 


NeJlore  Cyclon*  Relief 

Swami  Saddhansnda,  Secretary  »  RanmkHahoa  HISSIOB,  writes  : 
The  reports'  of  the  serious  disaster  asm»ed  by  the  terrible' 
which  passed  over  Nellore  and  its  simmmding  pl»ce»j  h«v«  be«wt* 
Jished  IK  th«>  j^wspapem*    Tte  Rammkn^Jm*  M»i4o^  ^«t  itl 
Branch  hae  started  .velia<  w<»^  m  tlw  tlfeisfeea  «tm.    We 
behalf  a!  the  suffering  humamlty  to-th0  gimemus  |>ttl^0  to 
botions  will  b«»  th««kfi»%  nwcfawft  by  (i)  Thtr 

B«te  IMbti  »*O.  ft  Diatu-.  Btofmh.    (a)i  Hi* 


